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FROM   1897  TO  1916 


•'IMPERIALISM"  THE  ••PARAMOUNT"  ISSUE 

The  election  of  1896  restored  to  the  Kepubtican  party  the 
full  control  of  the  national  government  in  all  ita  dejiartraenta. 
The  situation  during  the  second  half  of  President  Cleveland's 

lond  administration  was  abnormal  and  iinsatijsfactory,  for  the 
'government  was  divided  against  itself  to  an  unprecedented  de- 
gree. The  Senate  was  sliil  controlled  by  the  Democrats  and 
tlieir  Populist  allies,  by  the  narrowest  of  majorities,  and  the 
President  was  a  Democrat ;  hut  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  Rejjuhlican  in  the  proportion  of  five  of  that  party  to  two 
of  the  combined  opposition.*  Moreover,  there  was  no  real 
political  accord  between  the  Senate  and  the  President.  On  the 
great  issue  of  the  times,  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  sil- 
ver, they  were  actively  anUj^oiiistic;  and  the  closing  chapter 
of  the  history  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1894  was  still  remembered 
by  some  leading  Democratic  senators,  and  the  breach  in  their 
pelations  with  Mr.  Cleveland  remained. 

In  such  circumstances  no  lej(islation  having  a  navor  of  party 
politics  could  be  passed.  The  President  was  forced  to  rely 
upon  Republican  aid  to  deal  with  the  fiscal  situation  —  a  seri- 
ous deficit;  and  that  aid  was  given,  although  the  President  and 
the  Republican  leaders  disputed  almost  angrily  the  cause  of  the 
depletion  of  the  gold  reserve.  Mr.  Cleveland  was  no  defender 
of  the  TariflF  Act  of  1894  ;  but  he  contended  that  it  was  not 
true  that  the  repeated  gold  loans  were  rendered  necessary,  and 
were  made,  and  that  their  proceeds  were  used,  to  meet  the  tlc*- 
ticiency  in  the  revenue.   The   Republicans,  on  the  other  hand, 

1  FiftT-fourth  CongreM.  SenRt«.  DcmcK-ritii,  39;  Popiil)«f|  6;  Ripiibli- 
oins  44;  nne  vacuney.  Hf^ti»«  «f  RcprfjtiTtrntlvrii,  Repul^llcani,  262;  I>emo- 
«rm(s,  03;  Populists,  8;  Silver,  1;  Fusion,  1  \  vacaocles,  2. 
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maintained  that  if  the  revenue  bad  been  sufficient  the  gold  re- 
Berve  could  not  have  been  drawn  upon  as  it  was,  and  that 
conBequently  the  loans  would  not  have  been  necesijary. 

The  difficult  situation  was  brought  to  on  end  when  the  new 
administration  came  into  power.  Congress  waa  Republican  in 
both  branches,*  and  both  the  majority  and  the  minority  parties 
were  more  united  than  had  been  the  case  for  a  long  time.  The 
declaration  in  favor  of  free  silver  in  the  Democrdtic  platforni, 
and  in  favor  of  the  single  gold  standard  in  tliat  of  the  Repub- 
licans, in  the  canvass  of  1896,  caused  a  serious  secession  from 
each  party,  and  the  nominating  conventions  on  both  aides  had 
therefore  l>een  careful  to  choose  as  candidates  for  seats  iti  Con- 
gress men  who  could  be  relied  upon  to  support  the  party  policy 
on  the  great  issue  of  the  day. 

Nevertheless  the  silver  question  was  not  the  sole  issue  in 
the  canvass  of  1896, and  the  imporlauce  of  the  taritf  issue  must 
not  be  overlooked.  In  the  far  Western  States,  where  the  sen-^ 
tinientwas  almost  unanimous  in  favor  of  free  silver,  theRepub-' 
lican  campaign  was  conducted  on  the  issue  of  Protection,  aa 
against  the  WiUon-Gorman  taritf,  and  its  free  wool  feature. 
It  was  not  a  successful  canipaign^  so  far  as  electoral  votes  were 
concerned,  but  it  served  to  preserve  a  niiclmis  around  which  the 
temporary  deserters  chistered,  at  the  next  election. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  political  fence  the  situation  was 
different.  M^ny  thousands  of  **  Old  line"  Democrats  votpd 
for  Mr.  McKinley  because  of  their  opposition  to  free  silver 
and  the  other  nidiral  policies  championed  by  Mr.  Bryan,  and  in 
spite  of  tlieir  otdy  less  HeriouK  objection  to  a  protective  tariff 
of  which,  in  jvopular  opinion,  Mr.  McKinley  was  the  protag* 
onist.  Others,  who  coiihi  not  forego  that  objection,  voted  for 
General  Palmer.  No  Democrat  of  either  of  the  classes  oppo,«;ed 
to  Mr.  Bryan  was  elected  to  Congress.  But  in  the  country,  and 
in  a  cert^iin  portion  of  the  press,  the  dissentient  Deniocrntic 
opinion  matle  itself  felt,  It  was  urged,  of  cnurse  without  avail, 
that  the  election  hati  decided  primarily  that  the  people  desired 
the  establishment  of  the  single  gold  standard  of  money,  and  only 
secondarily,  if  at  all,  that  they  were  in  favor  of  a  protective 
tariff.  Those  who  took  that  view  maintained,  accordingly,  that 

*  Fiflr-fifth  Conf^r*^*.  S^nale,  Republictni«,  4'>;  Dpmocratu,  34;  PopTili^t.% 
ft;  Independents,  3;  Silver  party,  2.  Hunse  of  Kcpre*«*nt*iiv«s,  KepublJrunf*, 
102;  Democrjits  1.10;  PopulijitR.  21;  Silver  pnriy,  ii;  Fusion,  1.  Two  or  th« 
IfldepcDdenta  m  the  Senate  uaualty  acUd  wilb  lh«  iirpublicatis. 
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the  reformation  of  the  currency  system  was  the  first  duty  of 
Congress  and  of  the  PresiJetit,  and  they  denounced  the  reversal 
of  the  programme  as  a  virtual  betrayal  of  the  i>eoplo  whose  man- 
date they  had  received. 

Mr.  McKinley  made  it  evident  in  his  inaugural  nddress  that 
he  regarded  a  revision  of  the  tariff  as  the  iunnc«liate  duty  of 
the  hour.  Undouhtedly  he  personally  deemed  it  of  greater  im- 
portance than  the  reform  of  the  money  fiystem.  But  that  is  to 
t«  Inferred  rather  from  his  speeches  in  Congress  and  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  presidency  than  from  his  language  at  his  in- 
auguration. Indeed,  his  attitude  toward  the  silver  question 
^vas  somewhat  timid.  He  still  spoke  of  keeping  silver  at  parity 
with  gold.  But  as  for  the  tariff  he  was  decided*  **  The  people,'* 
he  said,  "  have  decided  that  such  legislation  should  be  had  as 
will  give  ample  protection  and  encourogeinent  to  the  industries 
and  development  of  our  country.  It  is  therefore  earnestly  hoped 
and  expected  that  Congress  will,  at  llie  earliest  practicable  mo* 
ment,  enact  revenue  legislation  that  shall  he  fair,  reasonable, 
mservative,  and  ju^i,  and  wliich,  while  suiiphing  sufticient 
'revenue  for  public  purposes,  will  still  be  eignally  beneficial  and 
helpful  to  every  section  and  every  enterprise  of  the  people." 
He  discusged  the  existing  financial  system,  referred  to  the 
succession  of  annual  deficits,  assumed,  without  making  an  un- 
necessary argument  upon  tlm  subject,  that  expendituree  should 
he  met  by  revenue  rather  thnn  by  loans,  and  sot  forth  his 
opinion  on  the  general  question  by  remnrking  that  ''with  ade- 
quate revenue  secured,  but  not  until  then,  we  can  enter  upon 
changes  in  our  fi&cal  laws." 

Undonbte<ily,  in  thus  placing  tariff  revision  first  on  his  pro- 
tmnie,  he  was  in  acconl  with  the  great  majority  of  his  sup- 
porters both  in  Congress  and  in  the  country  at  large.  But 
there  were  two  excellent  reasons,  from  a  practical  point  of 
iTiew,  why  his  preference  was  natural  and  wise.  An  attempt 
to  establish  tlie  ^old  standard  during  the  first  half  of  Mr. 
McKinley's  term  would  have  been  foredoomed  to  failure.  The 
House  of  Representatives  of  tlie  Fifty-fifth  Congress  was 
strongly  anti-silver.  If  the  question  had  l>een  brought  to  a 
test  it  is  doubtful  if  any  Republican  member  of  that  body 
would  have  voted  for  free  silver.  Hut  in  the  Senate  it  was 
different.  As  has  ]wen  noted,  there  were  46  Republican  sen- 
ators, and  44  of  tlie  comluned  opposition,  every  member  of 
which  was  a  declared  advocate  of  free  silver.  Four  of  the  Re- 
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publicans  were  aUo  determined  advocates  of  the  measure,  be- 
side two  other  senators  who  supported  it  eonditioimily*  It 
would  have  been  moat  uowise  to  submit  a  gold-stiimiard  bUl 
to  a  Senate  so  constituted.  ImJeed,  it  soon  appeared  that  the 
silver  senators  practiwdly  held  the  Wlauce  of  power,  and  were 
resolved  to  make  their  own  power  felt. 

The  otber  reason  for  the  preference  of  the  tariff  question 
over  the  currency  ijiiestion  —  if  the  reason  just  given  had  not 
heen  all-powerful  —  was  the  fact  that  the  way  had  already 
l>eeii  prepared  for  immediate  action  upon  it.  In  anticipation 
of  that  which  actually  occurred,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  Fifty^fourtli  Congress  had  for  Jiiotiths  been  pre- 
paring a  tariff  hill.  Protracted  hearings  were  lield^  and  a  great 
amount  of  testimony  was  taken,  no  doubt  with  an  under»ttind- 
ing  between  the  Committee  and  Mr»  McKinley  that  an  ex- 
traordinary sesaimi  of  Congress  would  be  held  almost  immedi- 
ately after  the  inauguration.  On  the  6tli  of  March  the  President 
isaued  a  proclamation  summoning  the  Fifty-tifth  Congress  to 
meet  on  the  loth  of  the  same  month.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
•edsion  he  sent  a  message  on  the  subject  of  the  deficieDcy  in 
the  revenues  of  the  government,  and  urged  the  speedy  pass- 
age of  a  tariff  act.  All  the  Republican  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  had  been  reelected,  and  Mr*  Speaker 
Reed  ^  reappointed  them  on  the  committee.  The  hill  was 
practically  ready,  and  on  the  19th  it  was  reported  to  tha 
House, 

The  modern  practice  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
dealing  with  measures  which  are  both  complicated  and  of  a 
partisan  character,  is  to  curb  and  limit  actual  debate  by  means 
of  special  rules.  In  this  case  the  Committee  on  Rules  brought 
in  a  resolution  that  the  bill  should  be  taken  up  for  considera- 
tion on  March  22;  that  "general  debate*'  shonld  continue  for 
four  days;  that  from  March  12(j  the  bill  should  he  open  to 
amendment  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  —  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  have  the  pre- 
ference; and  that  on  March  31  at  three  o^clock  the  House 
should  come  to  a  final  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bill.  A  course 
of  action  precisely  similar  was  laid  out  by  the  Committee  fin 
Rules  of  the  Fifty-third  Congress,  when  the  Wilson  tariff  bill 
was  brought  in,  in  1894,  but  the  time  allowed  for  proposing 

1  Reelected  Spealter  by  199  vnt*«,  to  114  for  ftfr.  Biiley  of  Tex*»,  21  for 
Mr.  B«1I  of  Colo  rid  0,  and  1  for  Mr.  Xewl&ndi  of  NevAiI&. 
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and  discusBing  amendments  was  longer.  In  neither  case  was 
the  privilege  of  presenting  amendments  of  the  slightest  benefit 
to  the  opposition,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  every  such 
amendment,  however  meritorious,  was  certain  to  he  rejected. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  both  for  and  against  such  a  method 
of  procedure.  The  traditional  practice  of  parliamentary  bodies 
is  violated  in  a  fundamental  jmnctple  by  a  system  which  for- 
bids a  detailed  examination  of  a  revenue  measure.  The  rights 
of  the  minority  are  practically  abrogated,  since  they  are  con- 
ct,ded  in  such  a  restricted  form  that  they  are  iuetfective.  The 
body  which  passes  upon  the  measures  before  tt  under  such 
rules  has  really  ceased  to  be  a  deliberative  body.  The  meas- 
ures are  drawn  by  a  committee,  or  rather  by  the  majority  of  a 
committee,  and  are  virtually  unamend  able  save  by  the  consent 
of  those  members  of  the  committee,  Should  any  amendment 
not  acceptable  to  them  be  agreed  to  in  a  snap  division  in  com* 
mittee  of  the  whole,  they  are  usually  if  not  invariably  able  to 
reverse  the  decision  when  the  bill  is  reported  to  the  House. 

On  the  other  hand^  experience  has  shown  that  the  choice  is 
not  between  thia  system  and  the  former  one,  if  a  tariflf  bill  is 
to  be  passed,  but  between  the  new  system  and  failure  to  pass 
the  bill.  The  House  of  ReprsRentatives  is  almost  twice  as  num- 
erous a  body  as  it  was  when  Clay  brought  in  his  compromise 
tariff  bill,  and  there  are  probably  more  than  five  times  as 
many  talking  members  now  as  there  were  then.  At  the  same 
time  the  volume  of  business  to  be  transacted  has  certainly  in- 
creased tenfold.  If,  then^  a  tariff  bill  were  to  be  thrown  open 
to  detailed  discussirm,  paragraph  by  paragraph ^  and  article  by 
article,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  pass  it  even  through  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  a  single  session.  It  is  also  a  per- 
tinent suggestion  that  on  such  a  subject  as  the  tarifiT  every 
member's  mind  is  made  up  before  consideration  of  the  bill  be- 
gins, that  no  member  expects  by  his  eloquence  to  influence 
the  action  of  any  fellow  member,  and  therefore  debate  is 
wasted^  so  far  as  the  theoretical  purpose  of  debate  is  concerned. 
Moreover,  a  tariff  measure  is  to  be  considered  as  a  whole,  not 
acceptable  in  every  detail  to  any  member,  not  to  be  rendered 
acceptable  to  any  opponent  of  the  protection  or  free  trade  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  may  be  based,  by  one  or  a  dozen  amend- 
ments. Consequently  every  hostile  amendment  is  sure  to  be 
rejected.  Finally,  as  the  only  practical  purpose  of  debate  in 
the  House  of  Kepresentativea  is  to  luAueuce  public  opinion 
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outsidei  that  purpo&e  may  be  and  i&  accomplished  quite  as  well 
by  the  general  "leave  to  print"  undelivered  epeechea  in  the 
"  Congressional  Record,"  as  by  giving  up  time  to  their  de- 
livery. These  arguments  have  been  convincing  to  both  the 
great  parties  in  the  country,  and  the  pmctice  of  cultinp  off  de- 
bate is  80  wtjll  established  and  has  been  so  useful  that  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  abandoned. 

The  programme  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Kules  was 
adopted  by  the  House  and  strictly  carried  out  '*  General  de- 
bate" was  exceedingly  general,  being  chiefly  discussion  of  th© 
vast  benetite  and  the  unrelieved  wickedness  of  the  protective 
system.  More  than  half  the  time  allowed  for  amendments  was 
occupied  in  the  consideration  of  changes  proposed  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  the  opposition  had  no 
opportunity  to  discuss  anything  but  the  first  schedulcj  devoted 
to  chemicals,  and  a  few  paragraphs  of  the  glass  schedule.  One 
important  amendment,  designed  to  levy  the  duties  to  be  im- 
posed by  the  bill  on  goods  purchased  and  hurried  into  the 
country  before  the  act  should  take  ellect,  was  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  but  was  thrown  out  by  the  House 
on  the  ground  that,  being  retroactive,  it  was  prolmbly  iinconsti- 
tutionaL  An  attempt  was  made  to  put  on  the  free  list  articles 
the  domestic  production  of  which  was  controlled  by  ^Uruats," 
but  the  motion  was  defeated,  yeas  148,  nays  197.  The  bill 
was  then  passed,  yeas  206,  nays  122.  Five  Democrats  vot^id 
for  the  bill ;  three  Populists  only  voted  against  it.  The  others, 
21  in  number,  answered  '^  present.'* 

The  history  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate  was  remarkable.  As  it 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  it  establJBhed  dntica  ap- 
preciably lower  than  those  imposed  by  the  Mc  Kin  ley  act  of 
1890.  The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  deemed  even 
that  scale  of  duties  too  high,  and  Mr.  Aldrich,  in  explaining 
the  action  of  the  committee  in  proposing  further  reductions, 
urged  that  protection  should  be  given  in  a  moderate  and  con- 
servative spirit,  in  order  to  "  insure  a  much  greater  degree  of 
permanence  to  our  tariff  legislation."  But  that  policy  was 
not  to  prevail.  The  "Silver  Republicans"  were  among  the 
most  radical  protectionists  in  the  Senate,  and  they  soon  found 
that  they  held  the  balance  of  power.  Indeed  Mr.  Jones  of 
Nevada,  one  of  them,  could  control  the  action  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  by  giving  his  vote  either  with  the  six  R€pul>- 
licans  or  with  the  six  Democrats.  In  these  circumstances  the 
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Republicans  both  in  the  committee  and  in  the  Senate  were 
forced  to  make  concessions  to  the  Silver  men,  with  the  result 
thftt  the  original  policy  of  the  committee  was  overthrown,  the 
committee  itself  withdrew  amendments  reducing  duties  and  of- 
fered others  increasing  them,  and  the  Senate  was  compelled  to 
agree  in  order  to  save  the  bill.  Mr.  Aldrich,  whose  health  was 
greatly  impaired  by  woik  and  worry,  retired  from  the  man* 
agement  of  the  hill,  —  not  unwillingly,  in  all  probahilily,  =- 
withdrew  to  his  home,  and  returned  only  on  the  day  the  nieas. 
ure  was  put  on  its  passage.  The  vote  was  taken  on  July  7^ 
and  the  hill  was  passed  by  yeas  38,  nays  28.  One  Democrat 
voted  for  it,  six  Populist  and  Silver  senators  withheld  their 
votes.  In  conference  duties  were  raised  in  some  cases  higher 
than  Ihey  had  been  placed  by  either  the  House  or  the  Senate. 
The  bill  was  pigned  by  President  McKinley  on  July  24.  Thus 
was  enacted  the  Dingley  tariff,  which  was  destined  to  remain 
in  force  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other  tariff  act  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  government.  For  save  for  the  imposition  of  some 
duties  as  a  measure  of  war  finxince,  during  the  Spanish  war  — 
duties  which  were  removed  after  peace  was  restored  —  the  act 
was  unchanged  until  it  was  superseded  by  the  tariff  of  1909. 

Silver  had  been  chosen  by  the  Democrats  as  the  '*  para* 
mount "  issue  in  1890,  but  a  question  of  vastly  greater  and  raoro 
permanent  importance  was  soon  to  be  introdnced*  Events  wer© 
already  preparing  for  a  contest  which  was  to  change  for  all 
time  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  the  family  of  nations. 
Washington's  injunction  against  the  formation  of  **  entangling 
alliances^*  with  other  nations  had  always  been  popularly  and 
even  officially  interpreted  as  advice  to  hold  aloof  from  interna- 
tional politics  in  any  form.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  not 
merely  an  assertion  of  a  certain  guardianship  over  the  other 
American  republics,  to  the  extent  of  protecting  them  against 
European  aggression,  but  it  was  also  an  expression  of  an  inten- 
tion to  discharge  that  self-assumed  duty  alone,  without  asking 
or  permitting  assistance.  The  only  instance  where  there  waa 
amy  departure  from  that  attitude  was  in  the  case  of  the  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer  treaty,  which  postponed  rather  than  promoted  the 
building  of  an  isthmian  canal,  and  which  many  secretaries  of 
itate  tried  in  vain  to  abrogate. 

That  the  attitude  of  national  iFolation  was  in  many  respects 
beneficial  to  the  United  States,  admits  of  no  dispute.  Interfer- 
ing in  no  controversies  in  which  it  was  not  directly  concerned. 
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it  had  no  fear  of  interference  or  aggression  hj  other  nations,  and 
waa  thus  enabled  to  dispense  with  a  great  army  and  navy.  la 
other  ways  that  need  not  be  specified  it  prolited  by  its  exemp- 
tion from  the  duties  and  the  tasks  which  other  governments,  from 
choice  or  from  necessity,  were  performing. 

But  in  another  aspect  of  the  matter  the  course  of  the  govern- 
ment wag  not  admirable.  Students  of  history  know  that  out  o£ 
tbe  original  chaos  of  society,  peace,  order  and  law  have  been 
eatabliiihed.  In  enlightened  commumties  every  member  has  a 
duty  to  contribute  hia  share  to  the  maintenance  of  a  syBtem 
which  Bwaures  protection  of  life  and  property  to  all,  and  which 
punishes  malefactors  and  mischief-makers.  Just  so  a  commun- 
ity of  nations  has  l>een  gradually  evolving,  by  no  means  perfect 
as  yet,  which  more  and  more  tends  to  concerted  action  for  th© 
preservation  of  peace,  and  to  the  curbing  of  reckless  «nd  aggress- 
ive sovereigns  and  peoples.  If  the  citizen  who  refuses  to  beat] 
his  part  in  maintaining  social  order  and  in  tlie  support  of  good 
government  is  deemed  unfaithful^  what  is  to  be  said  of  a  nation, 
boasting  itself  to  be  the  freest  in  tlie  world,  which  sends  mess- 
ages of  encouragement  to  every  band  of  insurgents  in  the  ^orld, 
on  the  plea  that  they  are  figliting  for  liberty,  but  which  never 
lifts  a  finger  to  compose  intt^rnationol  quarrels,  to  help  a  weak 
neighbor  attacked  by  an  arrogant  prince,  or  to  punish  violations 
of  international  justice  ?  That  was  pnictically  the  position  of 
the  United  States  before  it  was  awakened  to  the  convictiott; 
that  to  be  great  and  powerful  and  rich  imposed  upon  it  thii 
duty  to  join  with  other  nations  in  maintaining  the  peace  of  lh« 
world.  The  people  had  no  idea  thnt  impending  events  were  to 
plunge  the  country  into  world -politics  and  to  enforce  a  changed 
relation  of  their  government  toward  other  powers.  But  bttth 
parties  were  eq\ially  responsible  for  tlie  course  of  action  which 
brought  about  that  result. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  the  western 
end  of  which  penetrates  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  only  a  few  miles 
from  the  Florida  coast,  has  made  it  always  an  object  of  interest, 
and  frequently  of  apprehension  or  annoyance,  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  There  was  a  fear,  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mr,  Monroe,  that  Great  Britain  had  n  design 
to  acquire  the  island  from  Spain*  Mr.  Adams,  then  Secretary 
of  Stat«,  wrote  to  Mr.  Nelson,  the  minister  to  Madrid,  that 
the  transfer  "  would  be  an  pvent  nnpropitioua  to  the  interesta 
of  this  Union'*;  and  that  ^'itifi  scarcely  possible  to  resist  tho 
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•ODvictioa  tbat  the  annexation  of  Culm  to  our  Federal  Repub- 
lic will  be  indispensable  to  the  continuance  and  integrity  of 
the  Uuion  itself."  Jetferson  shared  this  view  to  tlie  full  ex- 
tent, for  about  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  Monroe  that  "  its 
possession  hj  Great  Britain  would  indeed  be  tt  great  calamity 
tons,"  and  that  "  her  addition  to  our  confederacy  is  exactly 
what  is  wanted  to  round  out  our  power  as  a  nation  to  the  point 
of  its  utmost  interest.'* 

For  many  years,  indeed  until  the  crisis  came  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  chief  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  Cuba  may  be  likened  to  that  uf  n  landowner 
who  is  put  to  trouble  and  expense  in  preventing  lua  unruly 
boys  from  helping  the  sons  of  a  neigh Ixir  to  turn  him  out  of 
his  property.  To  be  sure,  during  the  period  when  the  slavery 
question  was  at  its  most  acute  stage,  the  "  Ostend  Munifej»to  " 
of  1854»  — declaring  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  compel 
Spain  to  scll^he  island  to  this  country,  or,  on  a  refusal  to  sell 
It,  to  wrest  it  from  Spain  by  force,  —  was  intended  as  a  move 
^>feliminary  to  the  acquisition  of  more  slave  territory.  But  in 
the  main  the  government  maintained  a  correct  diplomatic  atti- 
tude, and  it  did  not  fail  to  Uike  measures  to  prevent  aid  being 
Bent  from  its  ports  to  the  frequent  and  prolonged  insurrections. 
Such  measures  were  not  always  effectual,  but  the  United  States 
wan  the  sufferer  when  that  was  the  Cfise.  The  incident  of  the 
Virginius,  during  the  ten  years'  war  from  1868  to  1878,  was 
an  instance  in  point. 

A  fresh  insurrection  broke  out  in  1895.  It  was  different  in 
method  from  any  one  which  had  preceded  it,  and  more  strongly 
supported  by  the  f'ubans,  although  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  slow  to  pwrceive  the  dilferences.  The  insur^^euts 
overran  almost  the  whole  island,  and  audaciously  approached 
even  to  the  ouUskirta  of  Havana.  They  avoided  engagements 
with  large  bodies  of  Spanish  troops,  but  waged  a  successful 
guerilla  warfare.  They  also  set  up  the  semblance  of  a  govern- 
ment. From  the  very  beginning  Cuba  was  in  a  state  little 
better  than  anarchy.  Such  a  condition  was  intolerable  tn  the 
United  States.  Asitle  from  the  horrors  of  the  situation,  —  the 
destruction  of  life  and  property, — this  country  had  a  most 
material  interest  in  the  struggle.  American  citizens  were  seized 
and  thrown  into  prison  by  the  Spanisli  authorities,  and  the 
•ngar  plantations  which  were  devastated  and  burned  over  by 
the  insurgent  bands  were  largely  owned  by  Americans.   Fi«c 
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ident  Cleveland,  in  his  last  annual  message,  in  December,  1896^ 
e^tiidiited  the  American  investments  in  Cuba  at  from  thirty  to 
lilty  millions. 

Thiij  13  not  the  place  to  give  an  account  of  the  process  of 
the  rebel] ion,  nor  to  mention  in  detail  the  steps,  marked  by 
relentless  cruelty,  taken  by  Spain  to  put  down  the  reliellioa. 
There  were  in  all  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Span- 
ish troopii  in  the  island,  but  although  they  vastly  outnumbered 
the  insurrectionary  forces,  they  were  badly  led  and  made  but 
little  headway. 

The  insurrection  attracted  but  little  attention  in  the  United 
States  at  first.  To  a  large  number  of  the  people  it  seemed 
only  another  riding,  not  essentially  unlike,  or  more  import*^ut 
than,  the  scores  of  revolutions  which  have  been  a  feature  of 
the  history  of  nil  the  republics  of  Latin  America.  It  was  to 
them  a  trial,  an  annoyance,  like  that  which  a  peaceable  house- 
holder experiences  when  a  noisy  and  bloody  quarrel  is  going  on 
in  the  next  house,  ~  something  to  be  endured  with  patience 
but  without  interference  until  peace  should  be  restored.  Many 
men  held  this  opinion  to  the  end,  and  rejected  every  snpgestion 
that  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  and  of  a  quiet  neighljorhood, 
the  disturbance  must  be  stopped.  But  the  great  Injdy  of  the 
people,  of  every  shade  of  political  opinion,  was  swept  off  ita 
feet  in  a  burst  of  enthusiastic  determination  that  the  evil 
ehould  be  endured  no  longer. 

The  growing  interest  in  the  struggle  and  the  change  in  the 
popular  temper  are  reflected  in  the  ofKcial  papers  of  the  pres- 
idents. In  December,  1895,  Mr.  Cleveland  recognized  the  syin* 
pathy  of  his  countrymen  with  the  insurgents,  but  urged  tliat 
however  ardent  that  feeling  might  be  it  should  not  deter  the 
government  from  performing  scrupulouely  its  duly  to  a  friendly 
power  by  preventing  any  hostile  acts  by  its  own  citizens.  The 
tone  of  his  mespa^e  in  Decern Wr^  1896,  was  not  markedly  dif- 
ferent, but  it  cunlidned  some  expressions  which  would  have 
been  inconsistent  with  the  messafre  of  the  pmceding  year.  He 
discussed  the  situation  in  Cul«i  at  great  length,  and  in  a  spirit 
friendly  to  Spain,  and  examined,  only  to  reject,  the  suggestion 
of  forcible  intervention.  Nevertheless  lie  added,  at  the  conclu- 
sion "That  it  cannot  l«3  reasonably  assumed  that  the  hitherto 
expectant  attitude  of  the  United  States  will  be  indetinitely 
maintained,"  and  that,  '*  while  wo  are  anxious  to  accord  all 
due  respect  to  the  sovereignty  of  Spain,  we  cauuot  view  the 
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pending  conflict  in  all  its  features,  and  properly  apprehend  our 
inevitably  close  relations  to  it  and  itg  possible  results,  without 
considering  that  by  the  course  of  events  we  may  be  drawn  into 
such  an  unusual  and  unprecedented  condition  as  will  fix  a  limit 
to  our  patifiit  waiting  for  Spain  to  end  the  contest  eitlier  alone 
and  in  her  own  way  or  with  our  friendly  cociperation." 

The  Cuban  question  occupied  a  large  part  of  the  time  of  the 
Fifty-fourth  Congress, —  the  last  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  second  term. 
There  was  a  minority,  not  a  large  hut  an  aggressive  minnrity, 
which  desired  the  imraediute  recognition  of  Culian  independ- 
ence; there  were  many  others  who  wished  to  accord  belliger- 
ent rights  to  the  insurgents.  Iiichuling  those  two  claKses  there 
was  a  large  majority  of  nienibera  of  both  Houses  who  wislied  that 
something  sliould  be  done  to  show  the  impatience  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  at  the  situation.  At  the  tirst  session,  after  a  pro- 
tracted debute,  a  concurrent  resolution  was  pnssed  *  after  un- 
dergoing many  changes,  Ixitli  in  purport  and  in  jihraseology, 
declaring  that  a  atate  of  war  existed  in  Cul>n,  that  the  United 
States  would  oh*ierve  strict  neutrality,  ami  that  the  President 
should  otfer  the  gofxl  olHces  of  the  United  St«tes  to  secure  tlie 
indei>endence  of  Cuba.  Tlie  form  of  a  "  concurrent  resolution  " 
was  chosen  because  it  did  not  require  that  the  resolution  shonld 
be  submitted  to  tlie  President  for  bis  approval  as  a  "joint  res- 
olution *'  must  have  been.  The  President's  attitude  was  Avell 
known.  He  took  no  action  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of 
Congress  at  the  tirae»  Later  jn  the  year  he  did  take  a  step  in 
that  direction.^  His  unwillingness  to  do  anything  that  would 
permit  the  Spanish  government  to  supjKJse  that  the  United 
States  government  was  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  for 
forcible  intervention,  was  severely  criticised,  by  members  of 
his  own  party  more  than  hy  Republicans;  for  those  who  were 
most  determined  upon  a  conservative  course  at  this  time  were 
chiefly  Republicans,  The  judgment  of  history  will  be  that  Mr. 
Cleveland's  course  was  wise.  It  was  something  more  than  that> 
from  B  political  point  of  view.  It  was  eminently  considerate,  in 

1  PasMd  br  the  Senate,  February  28,  by  Yeii»04,  navs  6;  by  the  Hoa^e  of 
IUpre«i;ntalive»»,  Match  2,  by  yeas  262,  nays  17;  conference  report  agreed  to 
by  the  HouH«,  A|»ril  6,  hy  yea*  247,  nays  27;  by  the  Senate  without  a  divi*ion. 

s  •*  It  was  jntimated  by  this  KovenimenL  to  the  goveriimeTit  of  Spain  some 
months  ago  that  if  a  satisfactorj-  nica5ure  of  home  rule  wen?  tendi'retl  to  Iho 
Cuban  iosurpents  and  would  be  accepted  by  them  upon  a  guaranty  of  itfi  ex- 
ecution, the  I'oited  StateH  wouUl  endeavor  ft*  ftiid  a  way  not  objectionabU'  to 
8paiu  of  furDJvhiogsuch  a  guaraiiiy/'  President's  Message,  December,  189ft. 
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that  it  waj  precisely  the  course  which  was  likely  to  be  least 
eiiiharrdssing  to  bis  successor  in  office. 

When  the  second  session  of  the  Fifty*fourth  Congress  began, 
in  Decern befj  1896,  numerous  resolutions  were  intrcMluced  de- 
manding that  the  independence  of  Cuba  be  im mediately  recog- 
nized. On  the  19th  of  that  month,  Mr.  Olney,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  causeti  it  to  he  stated  in  the  public  press  that  the  power 
and  the  right  to  recognize  foreign  governments  was  vested  ex- 
clusively in  the  President.  That  coiitentiyn  was  hotly  disputed 
hy  the  moreraiiical  advocates  of  Cuban  independence.  Early  in 
Janvmry  Senator  Eugene  Hale,  of  Maine,  presented  an  ex- 
haustive historical  memorandum  which  sustained  the  admin- 
istration in  its  position  on  that  point.  He  also  introduced, 
January  6,  a  resolution,  which  was  passed,  calling  on  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  a  report  on  the  precedents  covering  the  ujatter 
of  recognition  of  a  foreign  government.^  On  the  following  day 
Mr,  Mills  of  Texas  otferetl  a  resolution,  which  was  subsequently 
debated  but  never  acted  uptm,  asserting  that  the  expediency  of 
such  recognition  belongs  to  Congress ;  that  when  Congress  should 
determine  in  favor  of  recngnition  the  executive  slionld  act  in 
harmony  with  the  legislRtive  department;  and  ^*  that  the  iiide- 
pondence  of  Cul>a  ought  to  be  and  hereby  is  recognized."  The 
resolution  throws  light  upon  the  political  situation  in  the  clos- 
ing months  of  Mr.  Clevelauil's  administration.  Hardly  at  any 
other  time  in  the  hijstory  of  the  country  would  a  leading  sen- 
ator, in  full  and  regular  st4ind(ng  in  his  party,  have  urged  a 
resolution  making  such  a  direct  and  aggressive  attack  upon  a 
position  held  by  the  president  chosen  hy  that  party.  But,  as  is 
well  known,  the  convention  and  the  election  of  189B  had  left 
A  breach  between  the  President  and  the  controlling  wing  of  the 
I>emocratic  party  that  was  ahnost  as  wide  as  that  between  the 
l>emocrats  and  the  Republicans. 

Both  the  great  parties  of  the  country,  mean\vhik^  had  ey- 
pressed  themselves  strongly  in  their  national  platforms  on  thw 
subject  of  Cuba.  The  Democrats  merely  expressed  their  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  Cubans  in  their  struggle  for  independence. 
The  Republicans  went  further,  ancl  concluded  their  resolution 
on  the  subject  by  urging  that  the  government  *'  sliould  actively 
use  its  influence  and  gond  offices  to  restore  peace  and  give  inde- 
pendence to  the  island,"  It  would  not  he  true,  fievertheless, 
to  say  that  these  expressions  represented  a  unanimous  wish  of 
t  It  doe*  not  appetr  ihtt  the  inriuiry  vss  ever  aniwered. 
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the  people.  There  were  still  many  men  in  puljlic  and  private 
life  who  htslti  that  the  contest  was  one  in  which  it  was  per- 
milted  to  all  citizens  to  feel  a  deep  sympathy  with  the  insurg- 
enta  and  horror  at  the  cruelties  of  the  Spanish  adniiiiistration ; 
but  that  as  a  govemiueiit  the  United  States  had  neither  a  duty 
nor  a  right  to  dictate  to  Spaiu  how  it  should  deal  with  a  col- 
ony in  revolt.  But  these  men  did  not  undertake  to  prevent 
the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  of  8ym|mthy  by  the  national 
conventions. 

The  attitude  of  Mr.  McKinley  on  the  Cohan  question  was 
not  noticeably  diHerent  from  that  of  Mr.  Cleveland.  Hia  in- 
atructions  to  Mr,  Woodford,  the  new  minister  to  Spain,  were 
conservative  and  conciliatory.  He  was  *'  to  impress  upon  that 
government  the  Biiicere  wish  of  the  United  Stat^^s  to  lend  its 
aid  toward  the  ending  of  the  war  in  Cul>a  by  reachinj^  &  peace- 
ful and  lasting  result,  just  and  honomble  alike  to  Spaiit  and  to 
the  Cuban  people,"  and  was  to  represent  "  that  at  this  junclur© 
our  government  was  constrained  to  seriously  inquire  if  the  time 
was  not  rijje  when  SfmiUj  of  iier  own  volition,  moved  by  her 
own  interests  and  every  sentiment  of  humanity,  shovdd  put  a 
stop  to  this  destructive  war»  and  make  proposals  of  spttleinent 
honorable  to  herself  and  just  to  her  Cuban  colony.*'  ^  General 
Wooitford,  acting  upon  these  instructions,  had  the  good  fortune 
to  deal  with  Seflor  Saga^ta,  the  new  Prime  MinisttT  of  Spain* 
who  Rvicceeded  Sefior  Canovas,  who  was  asi^assiuflted  in  August, 
1897.  The  new  Spaiiirtb  government  was  certainly  bttter  dis- 
posed toward  Cuba  and  towartl  the  United  States  than  that 
which  preceded  it.  The  suggestions  were  received  in  an  amica- 
ble spirit.  The  government  did  recall  General  AVeyler,  the 
governor-general  of  Cuba,  whose  administration  bad  been  ex- 
tremely cruel,  particularly  in  the  policy  of  removing  the  entire 
population  from  their  rund  homes  and  concentrating  them  in 
the  cities  and  in  camps.  It  also  decreed  the  establii<hment  of 
a  local  home  rule  government,  and  released  all  tlie  Americana 
who  had  lieen  in  confinement.  But  it  did  not  relax  or  propose 
to  relax  any  miliLiry  measures  against  the  insurgents  in  arma 
who,  in  turn,  spurned  any  concessions  short  of  complete  inde- 
pendence. In  effect,  therefore,  the  situation  was  unchanged. 
The  war  continued.  The  Spanish  government  was  unable,  as 
it  had  been  from  the  beginning,  to  pacify  Cuba- 

The  crisis  was  approaching.  Two  events  in  the  month  ol 
i  Message  ol  December^  1897* 
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February,  1898,  had  a  most  profound  effect  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  On  the  9th  a  private  letter  hy  Stnor  l)e 
Lome,  the  Spanish  minister  at  Wasliington,  was  made  public, 
in  wliicli  he  characterized  the  President  as  ''  weak  and  yielding 
to  the  rabble/'  and  as  a  "  bad  jwlitician."  He  was  at  once 
recalled,  and  his  sentiments  were  disavowed  by  the  S]ianish 
government;  hut  the  people  were  in  a  mood  to  he  ahsnlntely 
distrustful  of  the  Spanish  government.  On  the  10th,  in  con- 
sequence of  thia  diBclosnre,  Mr  Cannon  of  Illinois^  since 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion urging  the  sending  of  an  ultimatum  to  Spain,  and  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  independence  of  Cuba  before  the  4th  of  Jlarch. 

But  that  incident  created  a  mere  flurry  of  popnlar  excite-' 
ment  in  conijwirison  with  the  startling  event  which  took  place 
on  the  evening  of  February  15.  The  baltlehhip  Maine  arrived 
in  the  port  of  Havana  on  January  25.  It  was  sent  thither  after 
consultation  with  tlie  Spanish  government,  and  with  the  full 
consent  of  that  government,  as  a  mark  of  friendliness  and  good 
will.  On  the  night  uf  February  15  it  was  blown  up  in  Havana 
hatlwr^  and  sunk,  and  two  officers  and  264  of  tlie  crew  per- 
ished, as  a  result  of  the  catastrophe.  A  court  of  inquiry  was 
instiiuted,  which  rejjorted  that  the  "effect  could  have  been 
prmluced  only  by  the  explosion  of  a  mine  situated  under  the 
bottom  of  the  ship." 

On  the  whole  the  people  of  the  United  States  received  the 
iutelli^^^nce  of  the  dreadful  dis^aster  with  hormr  rather  tlmiii 
with  iiuiignntion.  They  waited,  without  a  general  prejudge- 
ment against  Spain  as  the  author  of  the  calamity,  nnlil  the 
facts  should  be  known.  Hut  it  bad  already  become  clear  that 
there  was  a  dire  prospect  that  forcible  intervention,  which 
meant  war,  must  ensue  before  the  questions  at  issue  were  de- 
cided J  and  Congress  was  prompt  to  take  precnutions  ngainst 
that  event.  Oti  iMarch  8  the  House  of  Kepresenta lives  by  a 
tinauimous  vote,  yeas  311,  nays  none,  passed  a  bill  contraining 
an  appropriation  of  fifty  million  dollars  for  national  defence, 
to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  President,  and  the  Senate  passed 
tlie  bill  on  the  next  day,  without  change  or  debate,  and  with 
equal  unanimity.  The  President  communicated  the  facts  re- 
garding the  destruction  of  the  Maine  and  the  finding  of  the 
court,  in  a  message  to  Congress  on  March  28.  The  affair  made 
a  deep  impression  npon  the  minds  of  the  people  and  greatly 
iiiiensitied  tlte  feeling  that  intervention  in  Cuba  could  not^ 
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■ad  aboold  mA,  ht  long  delayed.  Hiat  feeBng  vis  nth«r  in- 
han  aDajed  faj  ibt  fact  that  the  Sptiiish  goTeraaic&fc 
inqairj  td  iXs  ovn,  the  result  of  which  vms  m  fiaduig 
that  the  ezplosiQii  which  caond  the  deetnietioB  of  the  lnttW> 
ship  was  &Qfla  the  iiidda^  that  there  were  no  1111108  in  Haiana 
harbor,  and  that  no  re^Mwibilitj  for  the  diaafter  reated  ca 
Spun  or  Spaniafda, 

MeantiiDe  pahlic  aentinieBt  bostilo  to  Spain  wae  stili  farther 
angtBe&ted  both  in  Tolinne  and  in  iateaaitj,  bgr  a  speech  made 
in  the  Senate  on  March  17,  by  Senator  Proctor  of  VenaonL 
Mr.  Proctor  bad  lately  returned  from  Cuba  where  he  had 
made  extefmve  abeerrationa  of  condition&  In  particular  he  had 
studied  the  resalis  of  the  Spanish  treatment  of  the  peasantry. 
He  geva  a  harrowing  account  of  the  desolation  and  distreaa 
cauaed  by  the  cruel  policy  of  concentration,  and  estimated  the 
loss  of  life  during  the  three  years  of  anarchy  at  seTeral  hun- 
dred thousand.  In  a  short  time  the  demand  for  action  on  the 
pari  of  the  United  States  to  put  an  end  to  the  disturbance  by 
reraorbsg  its  cause,  became  oTerwbelroing.  In  the  popular 
view  the  only  pocaible  remedy  was  the  abeolute  abandonuM^nt 
of  Cuba  by  Spain. 

The  tension  that  existed  between  the  two  governments  ht 
this  time  is  illustrated  by  another  incident.  Early  in  March  the 
Spanish  minister  at  Washington  asked  that  the  Consul-General 
at  Havana,  General  Fitzhngh  Lee,  be  recalled,  and  that  meiw 
chant  vessels  should  be  substituted  for  the  naval  vessels  that 
were  carrying  relief  to  the  distressed  people  of  Cuba.  Both  re- 
quests were  denied,  and  were  not  pressed* 

On  March  23  General  Wood  f on!  presented  to  the  Spanish 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  a  formal  statement  to  the  effect 
that  unless  an  agreement  ensuring  immediate  and  honorable 
peace  in  Cuba  were  reached  within  a  short  time,  the  President 
would  be  constrained  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  Con- 
greaa  the  whole  question  of  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  including  the  affair  of  the  Maine.  The  Span- 
ish Minister  replied  on  the  25th,  asking  that  the  report  on  the 
Elaine  should  not  be  sent  to  Congress,  and  that  the  question 
of  the  future  of  Cuba  should  be  left  to  diplomacy.  General 
Woodford  asked  if  Spain  would  grant  an  armistice^  meantime. 
The  answer  of  Spain  to  these  latest  propositions  was  received 
on  April  1.  It  was  thoroughly  unsatisfactory.  Although  pa- 
cific in  tone  it  contained  nothiDg  more  than  promises  to  con- 
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aider  the  questions  at  issue  at  a  future  tinie.  Spain  would  nat 
object  to  an  armistice  if  it  were  asked  for  by  the  inaurgenta — • 
an  impossible  condition  as  was  well  known  by  both  parties  to 
the  controversy.  As  for  the  question  of  the  future  relations 
between  Spain  and  Cuba,  that  was  to  lie  cominitled  to  the 
consideration  of  the  courts,  which  would  not  assemble  until 
May. 

From  the  time  when  this  reply  of  Spain  was  made  public, 
war  was  inevitttbie,  although  the  fact  was  not  fully  perceived 
or  universally  admitted.  The  President  did  not  abandon  hope. 
The  pressure  upon  him  to  act  instantly  and  vigorously,  was 
tremeiidotis.  It  came  from  both  sides  of  the  Senate  and  House, 
and  from  most  of  the  new6pai>ers  of  the  country.  But  he  ap- 
pealed to  those  who  were  demanding  importunately  that  he 
should  act  at  once,  to  permit  him  to  work  out  the  matter  in 
his  own  way  without  interference.  To  a  certain  extent  they 
complied  with  his  request,  for  a  time.  In  his  desire  to  avoid 
war  he  was  stoutly  supported  by  a  group  of  senators,^  all  of 
them,  it  is  believed,  members  of  the  Republican  party. 

The  imminence  of  war  had  by  this  time  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  European  governments.  The  Pope  made  a  proposition 
to  some  of  the  powers  that  they  should  unite  in  a  movement 
for  mediation  between  the  United  States  and  Spain.  The  at- 
tempt failed.  It  is  not  known  precisely  what  attitude  was  taken 
by  the  several  powers,  but  it  is  known  that  Great  Britain  re- 
fused to  be  ft  party  to  the  movement,  a  refusal  which  alone 
was  fatal  to  it  5  and  the  United  States  was  averse  to  it,  which, 
also,  if  the  powers  had  come  to  an  agreement,  would  have  in- 
sured its  failure.  But  on  the  7th  of  April  a  deputation  of  the 
diplomatic  representatives  of  foreign  governments  in  AVashing- 
ton,  called  upon  the  President,  and  through  Sir  Julian  Faunce- 
fote,  the  British  minister,  expressed  their  hope  that  a  peace- 
ful solution  of  the  difficulty  would  be  reached.  The  President 
made  a  judicious  and  non-committal  but  pacific  reply,  and 
that  was  the  end  of  foreign  mediation. 

The  situation  was  now  that  which  the  President  had  in- 
formed the  Spanish  government  would  constrain  hira  to  sub- 
mit to  Congress  the  whole  question  of  the  relations  between 
the  two  countries.  But  he  still  hesitated,  and  delayed  carrying 
out  his  announced  purpose.  Fearing  that  in  the  excited  state 

1  Amon^  them  were  Senators  AUisoa,  Aldricti,  Fairbftaks,  Hde,  H&an% 
f  latt  of  Couuecticul,  *ad  Spoooer* 
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of  public  feeling  insults  and  possibly  physical  injury  would 
be  ftutl'ered  by  his  countrymen  in  Cuba,  the  President  recalled 
Consul-General  Lee,  on  April  5,  and  directed  him  to  bring  to 
the  United  States  with  him  all  American  citizens  who  desired 
to  return.  Even  after  they  had  left  Havana  he  withheld  his 
message.  The  chances  of  peace  and  war  seemed  to  vary  from 
day  to  day.  The  Spanish  ministry,  urged  thereto  by  tlie  for- 
eign ambassadors  in  Madrid^  decided  on  April  9  to  grant  an 
armistice  to  the  Cuban  insurgents,  but  took  no  step  toward  an 
agreement  with  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  the  future 
control  of  Cuba,  which  was  regarded  at  Washington  as  au  in- 
dispenaable  part  of  a  settlement.  The  government  also  caused 
it  to  be  publiiihed  that  it  had  reached  the  limit  of  concessions 
to  the  United  States.  It  tlierefore  only  remained  for  the  Pres. 
ident  to  submit  the  whole  matter  to  Congress,  This  he  did  in  a 
meaaage  to  the  two  Houses  on  April  11. 

Having  given  a  summary  account  of  the  negotiations,  he 
remarked,  referring  to  the  answer  given  to  General  Woo<lford 
to  }jis  ultimatum,  "  M'itli  this  last  overture  in  the  direction  of 
immediate  peace,  and  its  disappointing  reception  by  Spain,  the 
Exectitive  is  brought  to  the  end  of  his  effort."  He  a,«signed 
four  reasons  why  intervention  to  restore  peace  was  justifiable : 
intervention  was  demanded  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  and 
it  was  **  no  answer  to  say  this  is  all  in  another  country,  be- 
longing to  another  nation,  and  is  thertffore  none  of  our  busi- 
iiess/'  for  **it  is  right  at  our  door";  it  was  required  for  the 
protection  of  American  citizens  and  property  in  Cuba  ;  it  was 
justified  by  the  injury  to  American  commerce  and  business  ; 
and  ''  the  present  condition  of  affairs  in  Cuba  is  a  constant 
menace  to  our  peace,  and  entails  upon  this  government  an 
enormous  expense."  Tlie  most  pregnant  passage  in  the  mess- 
age is  the  following  paragraphs  :  — 

The  long  trial  has  proved  that  the  object  for  which  Spain  has 
waged  the  war,  cannot  be  attained.  The  fire  of  insurrection  may 
6ame  or  may  smoulder  with  varying  seasons,  but  it  has  not  been 
and  it  is  plain  that  it  cannot  be  extinguished  by  present  methods. 
The  only  hope  of  relief  and  repose  from  a  condition  which  can  bo 
no  longer  endured  in  the  enforced  pacification  of  Cuba.  In  tlie 
name  of  humanity,  in  the  name  of  civilization,  in  l>ehalf  of  en- 
dangered American  interests  which  give  \\s  the  right  and  the  duty 
to  speak  and  to  act,  the  war  in  Cuba  must  stop. 

In  view  of  these  facta  and  of  these  considerations  I  ask  the  Con^ 
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gress  to  autihorize  and  empower  Ibe  Fresideut  to  take  measures 
to  secure  in  the  island  tbe  establislimejit  of  a  stable  govermiientv 
capable  of  maiiitaiuing  order  and  observing  its  iutenialional  obliga- 
tions, insuring  j^eaco  and  tranquillity  and  the  security  of  its  citi- 
zens as  well  aa  our  own,  and  to  use  the  military  and  naval  forces 
of  the  United  Statea  as  may  be  necessary  for  these  purposes. 

On  the  13th  of  April  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Atfairs  of 
the  House  of  Hepreseiitativea,  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate,  each  reported  a  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions on  the  subject  of  Cuba,  The  debate  proceeded  simultan- 
eously in  both  branches.  Tlie  House  reaolution — ^tbe  pream- 
ble and  that  of  the  Senate  were  similar  in  Vme  —  was  as 
follows;  — 

That  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  inter- 
vene at  once  to  stop  the  war  in  Cuba,  to  the  end  and  with  the  pur- 
pose of  aecuring  permanent  peace  and  order  there  and  establiiiljing 
by  the  free  action  of  the  people  thereof  a  stable  and  independent 
government  of  their  own  in  the  island  of  Cuba.  And  the  Pres- 
iilent  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  use  the  land  and 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States  to  execute  the  purpose  of  this 
reaolution. 

The  Democratic  members  of  the  committee^  representing  the 
universal  sentiment  within  their  party  that  tbereshould  be  no  in- 
tervention without  recognizing  the  insurgent  government  of  Cuba, 
proposed  a  euhstitute  for  the  foregoing  resolution^  namely  :  — 

Section  1.  That  the  United  States  government  hereby  recog- 
nizes the  independence  of  the  republic  of  Cuba, 

Section  2.  That,  moved  thereto  by  many  considerations  of  hu- 
manity, of  interest,  and  of  provocation,  among  w^hich  are  the  de- 
litierate  mooring  of  our  battle-ahip  the  'Maine  '  over  a  submarine 
n)ine>and  its  destruetion  in  the  liarbor  of  Havana,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  directed  to  employ  imme- 
diately the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  in  aiding  the 
republic  of  Cuba  to  maintain  the  independence  hereby  recognized. 

Section  3.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  extend  immediate  relief  to  tlie  starving 
people  of  Cuba. 

When  the  question  was  brought  to  a  vote  in  the  House 
Buhstitution  of  the  Democratic  resolution  was  refused  by  yeas 
150,  nays  190.  Only  thirteen  memliers  were  abseiit  when  the  vote 
wae  taken.  Every  Democrat  aiKl  Populist  and  fonr  Republicans 
voted  for  substitution.  The  negative  vote  was  of  course  excite 
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Sfv^ly  Republican.  The  majority  resolution  was  adopted,  yeas 
522,  naya  19.  The  negative  votes  were  given  by  sixteen  Dem- 
ocrats, who  probably  so  voted  to  express  their  dissatisfaction 
wiib  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  and  three  Kepublicans  who 
were  opposed  altogether  to  intervention. 

The  Senate  Committee  presented  its  own  resolution,  which 
in  etfect  was  more  like  tliat  of  the  Democratic  substitute  in 
the  House  than  like  the  resolution  which  the  House  passed. 
The  Senate  was  more  —  and  ditferently  —  divided  in  sentiment 
than  was  the  House.  The  opposition  to  immediate  intervention 
was  much  stronger,  and  on  the  other  hand  there  was'  more 
Bupport  on  the  Republican  side  to  the  policy  of  recognizing  the 
insurgent  government  of  Cuba  than  was  the  case  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  resolution  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  was  in  the  following  terms:  — 

First,  That  the  people  of  the  island  of  Cuba  are,  and  of  right 
might  to  Vje  free  and  jndeiwndent. 

Second,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  demand,  and 
the  government  of  the  United  States  does  hereby  demand,  that  the 
government  of  Spain  at  once  relinquisti  its  authority  and  govern- 
ment  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  withdraw  its  land  and  naval 
forces  from  Cuba  and  Cuban  waters. 

Third,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  hereby 
is,  directed  and  empowered  to  use  tlie  entire  land  and  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  call  into  the  actual  service  of  the 
United  States,  the  militia  of  the  several  states,  to  such  an  extent 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  these  resolutions  into  effect. 

A  minority  of  the  committee,  three  Democrats  and  one  Ke- 
pulklioiin,  while  cordially  approving  the  resolution,  as  far  as  it 
went,  were  in  favor  of  a  recognition  of  the  nominal  government 
of  Cuba,  and  proposed  to  amend  the  first  paragraph  of  the  res- 
olution as  printed  above,  by  adding  ^ — 

and  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  hereby  recognizes 
the  republic  of  Cuba  as  the  true  and  lawful  government  of  the 
island. 

After  a  long  debate  the  arafludment  was  carried  by  a  vote  of 
yeas  51  {41  Democrats  and  Free  Silver  men,  10  Republicans), 
nays  37  (33  Kepublicans,  4  Democrats).  'Without  opposition 
or  a  division  the  Senate  added  the  famous  Teller  clause,  as 
follows :  — 

Fourth,  that  the  United  States  hereby  disclaims  any  disposition 
or  intention  to  exercise  sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  or  control  over 
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flaid  island,  eioept  for  the  paciiicatioii  thereof,  and  asserts  itfl 
determtimtion,  when  that  is  accomplished  to  leave  the  government 
aud  control  of  the  island  to  its  people. 

Thus  amended,  the  resolutioa  was  substituted  for  that  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  aud  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
yeas  67,  naya  21.  Forty-three  Democrats  and  Populists,  and 
twenty-four  Republicans  constituted  the  majority  ;  nineteen 
Republicans  anil  two  Democrats  the  minority.  The  opposition 
in  the  House  to  recognition  of  the  republic  of  Culm  wa,<»  siifli- 
ciently  strong  to  secure  a  rejection  of  that  clause  of  the  first 
purngraph.  The  Committee  of  Conference  recommended  that 
the  clause  be  omitted.  Although  that  course  was  highly 
unsatisfactory  to  the  advocates  of  recognition  the  conference 
report  was  agreed  to  by  the  House  by  yeas  311,  nays  6.  But 
in  the  Senate  only  three  Democrats  voted  aye,  and  the  result 
was  yeas  42,  nays  35  —  atl  Democrats  and  Populists.  The 
resolution  finally  adopted  was  in  the  form  originally  proposed 
by  a  majority  of  the  Senate  committee,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Teller  amendment.  The  President  approved  it  on  April  20. 

The  resolution  meant  war.  Probably  no  senator  or  member 
of  the  House  doubted  that  when  he  voted,  wliether  for  or 
against  it.  Kor  was  there  any  doubt  on  that  |K»int  on  the  part 
of  the  Spanish  government.  It  bad  already  declared,  in  response 
to  a  joint  note  by  the  ambassadors  of  France^  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Russia,  that  it  had  reached  the  limit  of  concession  to  the 
demands  and  pretensions  of  the  United  States.  Only  eleven 
minutes  after  the  President  signed  the  joint  resolution  Senor 
Polo  y  Bemabe,  the  Spanish  minister,  demanded  his  pas&ports. 
The  resolution  was  cabled  to  Madrid,  to  Minister  Woodford,  to- 
gether with  an  ultimatum,  allowing  three  days  only  for  Spain 
to  accede  to  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  failing  which  he  would 
proceed  to  act  upon  the  authority  it  conferred  upon  him,  Th© 
delivery  of  the  note  was  purposely  withheld  in  order  to  enable 
the  Spanish  government  to  act  first  if  it  should  wish  to  do  so. 
It  did  so  wish,  and  accordingly  sent  Genernl  Woodford  his 
passports.  Thus  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  govern- 
ments were  severed,  and  war  began. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  give,  even  in  th©  barest  outline,  a 
history  of  the  war.  The  events  which  led  up  to  the  war  were 
■trictty  political  eventjs,  but  in  no  sense  or  degree  partisan.  They 
were  of  the  utmost  importance  in  changing  tlie  attitude  of  the 
United  States  toward  other  powers,  and  toward  the  world  at 
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large.  But  in  bringing  them  about  both  parties,  or  rather  all 
parties,  shared  the  responsibility.  They  took  place  under  a  Re- 
publican administration,  but  the  Democratic  and  Populist  sen- 
ators and  members  were  more  eager  for  tbe  conflict  and  more 
nearly  unanimous  in  supporting  warlike  measures  and  threats 
than  were  the  Republicans.  Altliougb  on  the  final  vote  in  the 
Senate  they  opposed  the  acceptance  of  the  conference  report 
which  ensured  the  passage  of  the  war  resolution,  they  opposed 
it  solely  because  it  did  not  go  so  far  as  they  desired. 

In  January,  1893,  a  revolution  took  place  in  tbe  kingdom 
of  Hawaii^  and  Queen  Liliuokalani  was  forced  to  abdicate.  It 
was  alleged  by  the  Democrats  that  tbe  revolution  was  promoted, 
uras  even  made  possible,  by  the  landing  of  United  States  ma- 
rines, at  tbe  request  of  Mr.  John  L.  Stevens,  the  American 
minister  to  Ihe  ihland  kingdom.  The  accusation  was  denied  by 
Mr.  Stevens  and  was  generally  held  by  Republicans  to  be  false, 
although  the  fact  that  the  marines  were  landed  in  Honolulu 
was  not  disputed.  It  was  also  not  disputed  that  the  revolution 
was  in  the  interest  of  annexation  of  the  islands  to  the  United 
States.  The  leaders  were  all,  or  nearly  all,  Americans  by  birth 
or  descent.  Soon  after  the  provisional  government  was  organ* 
ized  a  treaty  of  annexation  was  conchided  between  the  two 
governments,  subject  to  the  usual  ratifications.  It  was  promptly 
ratified  by  the  Hawaiian  government,  but  was  warmly  opposed 
by  the  Democrats  of  the  United  States,  and  by  the  memliers 
of  that  party  in  the  Senate.  One  of  the  early  acts  of  President 
Cleveland  after  taking  oftice  in  1893  was  to  withdraw  the 
treaty  from  the  Senate  where  it  was  pending.  During  the  year 
or  two  following  the  withdrawal  questions  relating  to  Hawaii 
were  hotly  discussed  by  the  two  parties,  tbe  Democrats  attack- 
ing the  Republicans  as  being  responsible  for  the  dethronement 
of  the  queen,  the  Republicans  retorting  with  accusations  that 
the  statements  made  by  commissioners  sent  to  Honolulu  by  Mr, 
Cleveland  distorted  the  facts.  Upon  the  accession  of  Mr.  Mc* 
Kinley  to  the  presidency  another  treaty  of  annexation  was 
negotiated  with  the  republican  government  that  had  been 
organized  in  1894,  and  proclaimed  on  July  4  of  that  year,  in 
fiuceeasion  to  the  provisional  government.  But  that  treaty 
encountered  the  opposition  not  only  of  Democratic  senators,* 
but  also  of  some  iofluential  Republicans.  Althongh  it  was 
concluded  and  sent  to  the  Senate  on  Jtnie  16,  1897,  and  was 
1  Tbey  were  not  all  opposed  to  iU 
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unanimously  ratified  bj  both  houses  of  the  Hawaiian  legislature 
on  September  10^  it  bad  not  been  brought  to  a  vote  in  the 
United  States  Senate  when  the  war  with  Spain  broke  out.  It 
was  feared  by  the  advocatea  of  the  treaty  that  it  would  not 
command  the  necessary  two -thirds  vote. 

The  naval  battle  in  Manila  Bay  introduced  a  new  and  power- 
ful argument  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  Hawaii.  In  all  prob* 
ability  no  senator  or  congressman  had  any  idea  in  the  early 
summer  of  1898  that  the  United  States  would  require  a  cession 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  by  Spain,  or  tliat  it  would  accept 
sovereignty  over  them.  But  the  country  was  engaged  in  oper- 
ations in  the  Pacific  Ocean  which  made  it  imperative  that  it 
should  be  secure  against  hostile  movements,  and  that  advantage 
should  not  bo  taken  of  its  entanglement  with  Spain  to  transfer 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  any  other  power.  The  importance  of 
acting  promptly  was  appreciated  by  the  administration,  and  ac- 
cordingly resort  was  had  to  the  method  which  was  adopted  in 
the  case  of  Texas.  On  May  17,  1898.  Mr.  Hitt  of  Illinois  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Ati'aira  of  the  House  of 
Repreaentatives  a  joint  resolution  ptoviding  that,  as  the  gov- 
ernment of  Hawaii  had  consented  in  due  form  to  the  cession 
to  the  United  States  of  all  rights  of  sovereignty  over  the 
islands,  1  the  cession  was  **  accepted,  ratified  and  confirmed.'* 
The  resolution  covered  much  ground  in  the  matter  of  the  future 
government  of  the  islands^  and  provided  for  commissioners  to 
carry  the  resolution  into  effect.  The  policy  of  annexation  was 
debated  with  great  vigor  on  both  sides.  The  opposition,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  Etemocrats*  argued  strongly  against  the  con- 
stitutionality of  an  absorption  of  distant  territory,  as  well  as 
against  the  expediency  of  the  measure.  The  advocates  of  the 
resolution  dwelt  upon  the  predominance  of  American  interests 
in  the  islands^  and  the  danger  of  their  conquest  by  Japan  in 
the  event  of  a  failure  by  the  United  States  to  accept  the  cession 
when  it  was  offered.  A  vote  upon  the  resolution  was  not  taken 
untilJune  15,  when  a  aubatitute  proposed  by  the  minority  was 
rejected,  yeas  96,  nays  204.  The  substitute  declared  that  the 
United  States  would  "  regard  as  an  act  of  hoatility  any  attempt 
upon  the  part  of  any  government  of  Europe  or  Asia  to  take  or 
hold  possession  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  or  to  exercise  upon 
any  pretext  or  under  any  conditions  sovereign  authority  theiR* 
in.'*  It  also  announced  a  purpose  to  guarantee  and  maintain 

1  By  tts  ritific«tion  of  the  treatj-  of  anaexAtioi),  September  10,  1897t 
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the  independence  of  the  people  of  the  islands.  The  substitute 
having  been  rejected,  the  resolution  was  passed,  yeas  209,  nBya 
91,  Thirty -on©  Democrats  and  Populists  voted  in  the  affirm- 
ative, and  three  Republicans  in  the  negative.  Otherwise  it  was 
a  party  vote.  The  resolution  was  taken  up  for  discussion  by 
the  Senate  on  June  20,  and  the  debate  continued  until  July  6, 
when,  many  hostile  amendments  having  been  rejected,  it  was 
passed,  yeas  42,  nays  21.  On  this  vote  six  Democrats  and  two 
Independents  voted  with  the  majority,  and  two  Republicans 
with  the  minority.  The  President  approved  tJie  joint  resolution 
on  July  7.  The  transfer  took  place  and  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  was  raised  at  Honolulu  on  the  12th  of  August,  Thus^ 
before  the  close  of  the  Spanish  war  wliich  was  to  carry  the 
country  much  further  in  the  same  direction,  the  government 
entered  upon  the  policy  of  so-called  imperialism,  — the  Bover- 
eignty  over  and  control  of  distant  territory  inhabited  by  an 
alien  race. 

Negotiations  for  the  restoration  of  peace  with  Spain  were 
opened  on  July  26  by  JL  Jules  Cambon,  the  French  minister 
at  M'ashington,  at  the  instance  of  the  Spanish  government.  A 
protocol  was  signed  by  Mr.  Day,  Secretary  of  State^  and  M, 
Cambon  on  August  12.  On  the  26th  the  President  appointed 
five  coraraissioners  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  an  equal 
number  of  commissioners  on  the  part  of  Bpain,  They  met  in 
Paris  on  October  1,  but  it  was  not  until  December  10  that  the 
treaty  was  drawn  up  and  signed.  The  Spanish  commissioners 
found  many  of  the  demands  inadmisaible,  and  protested  strongly 
against  their  harshness,  but  the  President  was  unyielding,  and 
in  the  end  the  Spanish  government  was  forced  to  accept  the 
terms  imposed  on  it. 

Nearly  a  full  month  was  occupied  in  contention  over  the 
question  of  the  future  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  had 
been  left  open  in  the  protocol.^  It  became  known  during  the 
discussion  of  ilm  treaty  that  the  instructions  of  the  President 
to  the  commissioners  had  been  that  they  were  to  demand  the 
cession  of  the  island  of  Luzon  only.  But  it  seemed  to  the  com- 
misaioners  that  there  were  grave  objections  to  that  course,  and 
upon  their  recommendation  the  President  authorized  them  to 

'  The  third  article  of  the  protocol  w*s  •§  follows;  "  That  the  United  Slitei 
will  (vccapy  and  hold  the  city,  bay  and  tiarborof  Manila,  Tx*ndinf;  the  coiidu- 
tion  of  a  treaty  of  peace  which  sbill  determine  the  control,  diapoaltion  and 
^Terament  of  the  PbillppineA." 
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require  tlie  cession  of  the  entire  grotip  of  islands.  The  decision 
waa  a  momentoua  one,  for  it  introduced  a  fundamental  change 
in  the  character  of  the  government^  and  will  affect  its  histor^r 
in  all  ftiture  time. 

Prior  to  the  tirae  when  the  demand  for  the  cession  of  th« 
whole  archipelago  was  made  there  seems  to  liave  been  practi* 
callj  no  puhlic  opinion  in  the  country  favorable  to  the  acqui- 
aittonj  and  no  expectation  that  it  would  he  made  a  condition  of 
peace.  The  President  himself  acceded  to  the  repreaentations  of 
the  coramisaionera  with  reluctance^  The  prohlem  before  him 
was  moat  difficult.  The  acquisition  of  Luzon  alone,  it  was  easy 
to  see,  waa  not  a  aoUition.  It  would  weaken  Spain,  and  prob- 
ably give  over  the  other  islands  of  the  group  to  anarchy  ;  and 
wonld  not  strengthen  the  United  States  materially.  The  only 
really  available  solutions  were  to  take  the  whole  of  the  island?, 
or  none.  The  decision  to  take  the  whole  came  as  a  surprise  to 
the  people^  and  found  a  large  number  of  them  either  instantly 
hostile  to  the  enterprise  or  quite  unprepared  to  defend  it.  An 
exaiiii nation  of  the  political  platforms  adopted  at  the  State 
conventions  in  1808  shows  that  in  only  t\7o  States  did  the 
Republicans  favor  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines.*  Many  of 
the  conventions  approved  the  annexatinu  of  Hawaii,  but  New 
York  and  Tennessee  only  favored  that  of  the  Philippines.  The 
Massachusetts  Republicans  hoped  that  the  negotiations  would 
"  he  80  conducted  and  terminated  as  to  secure  to  the  Philippine 
lalandR  and  to  Cuha  in  amplest  measure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
and  self-government." 

The  opponents  of  the  Philippine  policy  were  first  in  the 
field.  Early  in  November*  1898,  an  An ti- Imperialist  League 
was  formed  in  Boston.  Its  principles  were  opposition  to  wars 


1  Haw  York  RepablicEirconventiotii  "  We  Ttaliii  thit  when  th«  neceitititt 
of  warcompelkd  our  nttion  to  deMmy  SfuiTiiKh  tuthority  in  the  Aniillei  And 
in  the  Philippines  wt  Assumed  aolemn  duties  And  reKponftihititiet  alike  (o  the 
people  of  the  islanda  we  conquered  And  to  the  civilised  world.  We  tannoE  Uim 
thene  iitlAnd*  bAck  to  Bpaia.  We  CAnnot  leave  them,^  unanned  for  defence  and 
untried  in  ^tatrcrAft.  to  the  horroDi  of  dorae^ic  ttrife  or  to  partition  amonj^ 
Eitropptn  Powers.  We  have  aMumed  the  re^tponsibilitieii  of  victort^  and  wher- 
«vef  our  Rag  has  ^one  there  the  liberty,  the  humanity  and  the  civiliKaLion 
which  that  flag  emhodfen  and  represents  mujt  remaiti  and  abide  forever/* 

Tennc.Mee  Republican  convention :  '*  We  declare  in  favor  of  the  annexation 
of  Pnrto  Rico  and  all  ihe  We«t  Indian  i»land^  and  ultimate  annexation  ©f 
Cuba  by  the  free  suffraife  of  the  people  of  the  inlandt  and  soich  idlandu  of  the 
Philippines  and  other  isknds  that  may  prorure  to  the  United  State*  the  trade 
and  commtrca  of  those  ialands  and  the  good  goverDDient  of  their  people." 
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of  conquest  and  to  the  acqniiajlion  of  any  colonial  dependencies, 
and  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  that  governnienta  derive  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  The  venerable  George  S.  Boat^ 
well,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  General  Grant, 
was  the  president  of  the  League,  which  had  niemhers  iu  many 
States  of  the  Union.  They  included  a  certain  number  of  Re- 
publicans, but  were  for  the  most  part  men  who  had  participated 
in  the  mugwump  movement  of  1884  and  Bubsequent years. 

Undoubtedly  a  great  majority  of  tliose  who  ultimately  de- 
fended the  Fhilippioe  annexation  policy  were  convinced  of  its 
wisdom,  even  of  ita  necessity,  against  their  will.  There  were, 
)t  ia  true,  a  great  many  persons  who  welcomed  it  from  a  senli- 
nietit  which  is  akin  to  patriotifimt  —  from  a  feeling  that  the 
possession  of  distant  territory,  of  coloniea,  increases  the  grandeur 
and  importance  of  the  nation,  and  that  the  lowering  of  the  flag 
whore  once  it  had  been  raised  even  iur  an  hour  implies  national 
liumiliation.  But  the  real  strength  of  the  policy  was  in  some- 
thing far  different  from  chauvinism.  A  serious  consideration 
of  the  actual  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Philippines  led  them  to 
pause  before  "  turning  them  back  to  Spain/'  —  the  phrase  of  the 
New  York  Republicans.  Like  Cuba»  the  islands  had  lieen  in  a 
chronic  state  of  disorder  and  insurrection.  To  abandon  them  was 
to  increase  the  evil.  The  hold  upon  them  by  Spain,  weak  at 
the  best,  would  have  been  weakened  by  the  defeat  that  country 
had  sustained.  The  outlook  was  anarchy  or  a  despotism,  pro- 
bably to  be  foUoxved  by  conquest  by  Japan  or  some  European 
power,  which  would  exploit  the  islands  for  its  own  enrichment. 
On  the  other  hand  the  United  States  was  responsible  for  de- 
stroying the  authority  of  Spain^  and  it  thereby  came  under  an 
obligation  not  to  make  worse  the  bad  condition  of  the  islands. 

To  all  this  those  who  took  the  anti.imperialist  view  had  a 
ready  answer.  To  assume  sovereignty  over  an  alien  race  by 
the  purchase  of  their  territory  *  was  a  distinct  denial  of  the 
principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  it  was  a  sufficient 
discharge  of  the  national  duty  to  treat  the  islands  as  Congress 
had  agreed  to  treat  Cuba,  namely,  to  enable  the  people  to  form 
a  government  of  their  own  i  the  *'  white  man^s  burden  "  was  a 
burden  self-assumed,  and  the  altruistic  motives  professed  by 
those  who  advocated  the  acquisition,  were  a  pretence.  Moreover, 

1  By  the  treaty  the  United  States  was  ta  pay  twrnty  milJioa  dolUrs  to  SpaJa 
r«a)!y,  though  not  in  terms,  for  the  cea«)C»Q  of  the  Philippinea. 
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the  success  of  the  |>olicy  would  involve  the  country  in  enormouij 
expenditures;  it  woyld  demand  a  great  increase  in  military] 
and  naval  forces;  it  would  lead  to  **  entangling  alliances"  with' 
other  powers,  which  the  people,  warned  by  Washington,  had 
avoided  for  more  than  a  century.  Tliese  are  hut  a  few  of  the 
arguments  they  urged,  — and  if,  in  this  sunimary,  they  seem  to] 
be  phrased  too  broadly,  the  limits  of  space  to  put  them  as  they  I 
did,  i/isissimis  verbis^  may  fairly  he  pleaded.  In  rejoiuderl 
those  who  supported  the  President  and  the  commissioncre  mads] 
the  point  that  the  alternative  policy  of  the  flnti-imperialist« 
the  organization  of  a  native  government  in  the  Philippineal 
was  grotesquely  inipracticable,  as  the  natives  were  incapable  of] 
governing  themselves. 

The  treaty  was  delivered  to  the  Presiflent  on  the  24th  of 
Decern  her,  but  as  Congress  was  not  then  in  session  it  was  not 
sent  to  the  Senate  until  January  4.  Although  the  text  of  the 
agreement  was  not  made  p\il)lic  until  a  week  later  the  terms 
were  accurately  known  and  the  open  opposition  to  it  had  begun. 
Mr.  Bryan,  who  held  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army  during 
the  war,  took  the  position  of  favoring  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  but  at  the  same  time  arguing  against  expansion  and  im-^« 
pcrialism.  In  an  interview  on  December  13  he  held  that  raU-^| 
fication  was  advisable  on  the  ground  that  otherwise  the  two 
countries  would  still  he  nominally  in  a  slate  of  war,  and  that 
a  renewal  of  negotiations  would  postpone  unduly  the  declarationj 
of  p*'ace.  With  respect  to  Porto  Rico  he  would  have  the  peoplftf 
freely  decide  whether  or  not  they  would  be  annexed  to  tlie] 
United  States.  The  Philippines  were  **  too  far  away,"  and 
the  country  could  not  afford  to  accept  them.  Moreover,  if  the 
people  of  the  United  States  were  entitled  to  self-government, 
so  were  the  Filipinos.  This  view  was  not  approved  hy  the  Dem- 
ocrats in  general,  but  the  authority  with  which  Mr.  Bryan 
spoke  undoubtedly  had  much  influence  with  some  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic senators,  and  ensured  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  A 
debate  sprang  up  in  the  Senate  before  the  treaty  was  submitted 
to  it.  Several  of  the  Democratic  senators  strongly  opposed  the 
policy  of  expansion  beyond  the  sea,  and  argued  that  no  consti- 
tutional power  existed  to  authorize  the  acquisition  of  distant 
and  detached  territory. 

After  the  treaty  was  received  the  subject  was  del>ated  both 
in  open  Senate  and  in  secret  session  for  a  full  month.  Under 
instruction  by  the  President  General  Otis,  commanding  in  the 
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Philippines,  issutd  a  proclamation  to  the  people  setting  forth 
the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  govertinient  ami  ptjojtle  of  the 
United  Stittes  toward  them.  The  procluination  was  hotly  re- 
Bented  by  the  Filipinas  who  acknowledged  the  leadersliip  of 
Aguinaldo.  Aguinaldo  had  been  a  leader  of  iiiMirgents  in  a 
former  rebellion,  and  ut  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- Anierica^u 
war  was  living  at  Hurig-Kong.  He  returned  to  the  Philippines 
under  a  certain  arrangement  with  an  American  consul,  to  assist 
in  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  control  of  tlie  islands.  He 
maintained  that  he  was  assured  that  the  Americans  would  Itini 
over  the  archipelago  to  the  natives  after  conquest.  Manifestly 
no  person  was  authorized  to  give  such  an  assurance,  and  the 
United  States  wonhl  not  he  bound  by  it  if  it  were  given.  That 
fact,  howeverj  might  well  not  be  grasped  hy  Aguinuldo,  and 
the  result  of  the  rniscf inception  of  the  power  of  a  consul  was 
mischievous  in  the  extreme.  Aguinuldo  imd  hiii  followers  would 
not  be  appeased.  They  insisted  upon  a  course  of  action  to  which 
the  United  States  could  not  consent.  Such  at  least  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Preaitlent  ami  bis  supporters.  He  and  tbey  had 
Teluct;intly  titken  the  sovereignty  of  the  Philijtpines,  so  they 
declareil,  not  with  any  purpose  of  territorial  and  colonial  ag- 
grandizement, but  solely  because  thiit  seemed  the  only  way  to 
Rftve  the  islands  from  anarchy, — ^not  from  a  wish  to  govern 
them,  but  from  a  i^ense  of  duty.  The  opponents  of  the  treaty 
derided  ami  disl)elieved  the  assertion,  and  maintained  that  the 
real  motive  was  a  desire  for  national  expansion,  —  a  manifes- 
tation of  a  mad  passion  ftjr  national  glory,  to  be  satisfied  by  a 
denial  of  all  the  fine  princi|des  on  which  the  government  had 
always  !>efore  been  conducted. 

Tliere  were  frequent  conferencea  between  the  military  au- 
thorities at  Manila  and  Aguinaldo,  but  in  the  circnmstancea 
an  agreement  wa.s  impoissihle.  In  the  evening  of  Saturday^  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1899,  a  determined  and  concerted  attack  was  niade  by 
the  Filipinos  upon  the  American  forces.  That  was  the  beginning 
of  a  long,  bloody  and  exasperating  .struggle,  upon  the  course 
an  1  incidents  of  which  it  Is  unnecessary  to  enter  in  this  place. 
Undotibtedly  it  affected  public  opinion  at  home.  The  enterprise 
of  reducing  to  subjection  alien  peoples,  who  seometl  to  be  fight- 
ing for  liberty  and  the  right  of  Belf-povernnient,  was  extremely 
obnoxious  to  a  large  number  of  citizens,  perhaps  to  a  large 
majority  of  them,  including  a  great  many  who  fitrongly  sup- 
ported the  administration  and  its  war  policy.    Those  of  that 
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class  held  that  the  natives  of  the  islands  were  incapable  of  self- 
government,  that  Aguintildo  und  tiia  supporters  wer«  self-ap- 
pomted  leaders  who  at  best  represented  but  a  small  fraction 
of  one  race  out  of  many  in  the  Philippines',  and  that  it  would 
be  a  huniiliatioii  to  the  United  Slates  and  a  ba^se  Kbirking  of 
duty  to  ubrindun  the  i^lntuLs,  in  tlie  face  of  hostilities,  tu  io^H 
6Ur|;eiits  wbo  possessed  .so  liltlu  antbority.  ^| 

liut  the  outbreak  i>f  b«!8tilities  made  it  certain  that  the  treaty 
would  be  ratified,  Tlie  Senate  came  to  a  vote  on  Monday,  the 
6th,  and  the  necessary  two-tbirds  vote  was  obtained  for  ratifi- 
cation, —  yeas  t57,  nays  27-  Sixteen  Democrats  and  PopiilisU 
joined  witb  iorty-one  Kepuljlican«  in  the  nlhrniative.  Two  liLe- 
pttblicana  were  with  tu'enty-tive  Democrats  and  Populists  in 
the  nejijative.  In  sjiite  of  the  cross-vutiug  on  ibis  division  tbe 
question  nf  **  injperiali.'im,"  as  the  policy  of  expansion  was  de- 
nominated by  itfl  opjKinents,  wa8  to  be  the  '"  jmra mount  "  is^-ue 
in  the  ensuing  presidential  election  ;  yet  on  neither  aide  of  the 
division  did  any  senator  who  bad  dissented  from  tbe  action  of 
a  majority^  of  his  owjv  party,  separate  from  them  in  the  canvass 
of  ItlOO.  Suuie  of  the  Democratic  senators  were  avowe^Uy  in 
favor  of  tbe  expansion.  Others  endeavored  to  procure  the  pass- 
age of  a  re.-iolution  —  offered  by  one  of  them  —  decbirin^^  the 
purpose  of  tbe  Unital  Stnatefl  to  oversee  tbe  organ izntion  of  n 
stable  government  in  the  Plnlippiups  by  tbe  mitivpH,  and  to 
turn  tbe  islands  over  t^>  thnt  government,  fnllowin^'  tbe  nriurse 
it  was  proposed  to  pursue  in  tbe  case  uf  Cuba,  Although  the 
resolution  wns  debated  at  some  lenptb  it  was  never  brought  to 
a  vote,  A  niild^  non-conimitt-nl  resolution  was  (tasked  nfter  tlje 
treaty  was  ratiKed.  Although  the  opponents  of  the  Philip]>ine 
policy  made  many  efforts  to  secure  anamemiment.  pleilging  the 
government  to  give  the  Filipinos  independence,  all  such  propo- 
aitions  were  rejected,  and  tho  resolution  as  passed  went  no 
further  tlian  to  promise  such  disposition  of  the  islands  as 
ehould  b«  best  for  the  ntitives  and  the  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

The  election  of  the  Fifty -sixth  Congress  took  place  in  No- 
vember, 1898.  It  was  entirely  unaffected  by  any  question  of 
imperialism,  since  there  was  practically  no  opposition,  certainly 
no  partisan  opposition,  to  the  acquisition  of  Porto  Hico,  and 
the  intention  to  demand  a  cession  of  the  Philippines  had  hardly 
taken  definite  shape  in  tbe  mind  of  tlie  President,  and  was 
wholly  unknown  by  the  people.    Tbe  issue  in  the  election  was 
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chiefly  on  the  silver  question.  Although  the  Republican  ma- 
jority in  the  House  of  Representatives  waa  reduced,  the  actual 
niajurity  against  the  free  coinage  of  silver  was  increased.*  The 
House  of  Kepresentutives  of  the  Fifly*!iftii  Cojigres.s  would 
have  passed  an  act  establishing  the  gold  standard,  but  tliere 
waa  a  majority  in  favor  of  silver  free  coinage  in  t!ie  Senate,  — 
a  ninjonty  prolmbly  of  eight  or  ten.  But  the  election  of  sen- 
ators by  tUe  State  legislatures  in  the  winter  of  1898-99  changed 
the  complexion  of  tbe  Senate  completely.  Ko  less  t[iari  eigfit 
silver  men  were  replaced  hy  advocates  of  the  gold  standard,  aiid 
there  was  no  change  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  Presitlent  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  I)eceni}«r  5» 
1899,  gave  the  first  place  to  a  consideration  of  the  tinancial 
condition  of  the  government,  and  the  opportunity  to  make  se- 
cure the  gold  standard  of  value.   He  wrote :  — 

While  there  is  now  no  conimerciul  fright  which  withdraws  gold 
from  the  goveiiuneut,  hut,  oit  the  contrary,  such  widespread  con- 
fidence that  gold  seeks  the  Trex'uiry  demanding  pai)er  money  in 
exchange^  yet  the  wry  situation  points  to  the  present  as  the  most 
fitting  time  to  make  adequaie  provision  to  insure  the  continuance 
of  the  gold  standard  and  of  pnblic  confidence  in  the  ability  and 
purpose  of  the  government  to  meet  all  Us  obligations  in  the 
monKy  which  the  civilized  worhi  recognizes  as  the  t>est.  The  finan- 
cial transactions  of  the  government  are  comlncted  on  a  gfild  basis. 
We  receive  gold  when  we  sell  United  States  bonds,  and  use  gold 
for  tlieir  payment. 

The  Republicans  were  resolved  to  use  the  opportunity  to 
carry  out  one  of  the  pledges  in  their  national  platform  of  1800, 
which  it  was  nnt  possible  to  do  in  the  preceding  Congress,  The 
very  first  hill  introduced  in  either  House  was  presente^l  by  Mr, 
Ovcxstreet  of  Indiana,— **  To  define  and  fix  the  standard  of 
valuej  to  maintain  the  parity  of  all  forms  of  money  iRsued  or 
coined  by  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes."  It  ntade 
'*  the  dollar  consisting  of  25.8  grains  of  g^ld,  nine-tenths  fine  '* 
the  standard  of  value.  It  was  a  long  bill,  and  dealt  with  many 
other  branches  of  the  financial  question,  Init  the  declaration 
thai  gold  was  the  standard,  and  the  pledge  that  all  forms  of 
money  ahould  be  maintained  at  par  with  gold,  were  tbe  chief 
points  in  the  contest  that  followed. 

1  Tlie  Hoofe  in  ih«  Fifrr-fifth  Conffrp"  ronsiM(»rt  nf  207  Reptibllcnn*,  122 
Dcmncrstfi.  2t  PopnlixJ*,  i  Silverile^,  ^  Fusion*  stitl  Ihere  w««  una  vnciiirv. 
Jn  the  Fifty-Sixrti  Ciiii^rp«»  tbere  were  1S6  KvpuUicans,  162  Democnia, 
f  Popu.lJ&t»,  aud  2  SJIvisritei. 
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The  bill  was  not  referred  to  a  committee,  but  on  December  8, 
four  ilitys  after  it  was  introduced,  tbe  ComuiiLltie  on  Rulea 
brought  ill  a  special  rule,  which  was  adopted,  aliovving  general 
debate  on  the  bill  from  the  11th  unlil  the  I^iIl,  dt:bate  under 
the  hve  minute  rule  on  the  16th,  and  requiring  the  bill  to  be 
brought  to  a  vote  iuimediately  after  tbe  readiij*;  ot  the  journal 
on  Monday  the  I8tli.  The  programme  was  carried  out  aLricLly. 
The  debate  was  conducted  mi  party  Hne.s,  and  all  theargumenta 
on  either  Hide  of  the  tjuestiun  were  rehearsed  and  repeated  by 
Bcores  of  niembera.  At  the  close  of  the  period  aasigiied  fur  con- 
sideration of  tfie  measure,  all  propositions  of  a  hostile  character 
having  been  defeated,  the  hill  waa  passed,  yeas  IIWI,  nays  150. 
Save  that  eleven  Democrats  Wo  ted  for  the  bill,  the  division 
was  strictly  on  party  lines.  Butaeertain  nuiuber  of  Democrats 
who  were  known  to  he  opponents  of  free  silver  and  advocates 
of  the  single  gold  standard,  voted  against  the  bill  becatiae  it 
contained  provisions  to  which  they  entertained  objections.  The 
bill  was  more  fully  c<»nsidered  in  detail  in  tlie  Senate.  It  waa 
referred  in  that  body  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  which  re- 
ported a  aubstitutfi,  containing  provision  for  the  refunding  of 
the  nalinnal  debt,  A  prolonged  delxate  came  to  an  end  on  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1900,  and  the  hill  was  pasaed,  yeas  46,  nays  29, 
Two  Dt^niocrats  vot<»d  in  the  affirmative  and  one  Republiciin 
in  the  negative.  It  was  not  until  March  13  that  the  conference 
report  was  adopted  by  both  branches  of  Congress.  The  Pres^ 
ident  approved  the  bill  on  the  14th. 

In  on©  respect  the  sit\iation  at  the  l>eginning  of  the  presi- 
dential canvass  of  19LK)  was  without  precedent  since  ihe  ailop- 
tion  of  the  convention  system.  The  candidate  for  President  of 
each  of  the  two  great  parties  was  designated  in  advance,  with- 
out the  semhlance  of  opposition.  After  Jackson,  who  waa 
elected  for  bis  second  term  without  a  formal  nomination,  only 
four  pre5*idents  had  been  nominated  for  a  second  term.  In  the 
cases  of  Van  Httren,  Lincohi  and  Grant  the  choice  (jf  the  op- 
posing candidate  was  not  prpdptemiined ;  and  the  nominations 
of  Cleveland  and  Harrison  in  1888,  although  anticipated  con- 
fidently, met  with  strong  opposition.  Hut  in  1900,  and  even 
two  years  earlier,  the  selection  of  Mc  Kin  ley  and  Bryan  to  lead 
their  respective  parties  again  was  seen  to  be  inevitable.   The 

1  Kight  New  York  menibera,  aad  ooe  e«cti  from.  Mftrylatid^  MBSsachusettA| 
tnd  Penney  I  van  IB. 
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Fweident  had  not  taken  a  course  acceptable  to  nil  those  who 
euppOTted  him  in  18t)(j,  but  the  tiissenters  were  compara Lively 
few,  and  were  not  generally  men  whose  inlluence  would  he 
perceptible  in  the  cht/ictf  of  delegates  to  the  imtfonal  cunven- 
tion.  The  vast  majority  of  the;  party  regarded  the  administra- 
tion as  eminently  successful  and  worthy  of  support,  and  Mr 
McKinley  was  personally  extremely  ]x>pular.  Some  of  his  pre- 
deceiisors  in  ottice  had  been  comf>el]ed  to  encounter  the  opposi- 
tion of  leaders  of  their  own  party  by  reason  of  their  lack  of  tlie 
quality  which  enables  men  to  be  on  terms  of  personal  friend- 
ship with  political  friends  and  foes. 

Mr.  Bryan  developed  such  a  capacity  for  leadership  in  the 
canvass  of  18%  that  it  was  natural  for  him  to  continue  in  the 
position  of  leader  after  hia  defeat.  Not  only  so,  but  it  was 
natural  for  his  followers  in  that  canvass  to  accept  his  leader- 
ship. Ko  other  defeated  candidate  had  ever  assumed  such 
authority.  To  no  other  had  such  authority  been  conceded. 
The  Democrats,  after  the  election  of  1840,  announced  their 
intention  of  electing  Van  Buren  in  1844,  but  they  did  not 
look  to  him  for  political  advice,  nor  follow  his  advice  on  the 
few  occasions  when  he  gave  it,  Tilden  and  Blaine  who  were  not 
elected,  and  Harrison  and  Cleveland  who  were  defeated  after 
a  first  term,  were  all  more  ot  less  quali fieri  to  take  upon  them- 
selves a  measure  of  authority  in  guiding  their  party,  but  not 
one  of  them  sought  or  exercised  a  tithe  of  the  influence  that 
Mr.  Bryan  held,  with  the  full  consent  of  an  overwlielming  ma- 
jority of  the  Detnocrals.  During  the  whole  period  between  the 
election  of  1896  and  the  convention  of  1900,  his  nomination 
was  never  for  a  moment  in  doubt. 

There  was  far  less  assurance  as  to  the  result  of  the  coining 
election.  An  issue  completely  new  had  been  injected  into  na- 
tional politics.  On  the  Democratic  side,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Bryan,  a  determination  was  expressed,  in  case  the  party 
should  obtain  the  power,  to  reverse  the  action  of  the  admini* 
tration  with  respect  to  the  Philippines  —  to  dispossess  the 
United  States  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  islands  by  setting  up 
a  native  government.  The  war  which  the  United  States  was 
waging  to  reduce  those  natives  to  subjection  was  denounced 
in  unmeasured  terms.  The  Republicans  maintained  that  the 
country  was  under  an  obligation  to  civilization  not  to  permit 
the  Philippines  to  lapse  into  anarchy,  which  they  were  sure 
would  be  the  result  of  the  Dumocratic  policyj  and  that  the 
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reBtoration  of  authority  and  order  by  a  suppression  of  the  r©* 
belliuii  was  an  iiidisi)€iisable  preliminary  even  to  the  eslablihli- 
mtjut  of  &ulf-gov€rnment  in  the  islands,  were  that  tu  be  tiie 
purpose  of  the  United  States. 

Tiie  question  of  tlie  time  was  how  far  the  new  isMie  would 
cause  secession  from  the  ranks  of  either  party.  Some  of  Ihe 
strongest,  moat  earnest  and  moat  energetic  anti-imperialists 
were  lifelong  Republicans*  The  Spanish  treaty  had  beei; 
Btrenuously  opposed  in  CoDgress  by  such  well  known  and  in- 
fluential men  as  Seoators  Hoar  and  Hale  and  Mr.  Speaker 
Keed.  Their  views  ou  the  subject  of  taking  and  governing 
distant  territory  and  alien  races  were  shared  by  many  of  iheir 
fellow  members  of  the  party  ;  but,  as  it  ultimately  became 
evident,  the  sentiment  developed  chiefly  in  New  England  and 
the  Middle  Slatos.  Moreover,  not  one  of  the  leaders  named 
proposed  to  leave  his  party  and  support  Mr.  Bryan.  His  con- 
tinued outspoken  advocacy  of  free  silver  coinage  made  him, 
for  ihenij  an  impossible  candidate.  Tliey  hoped  that  in  the 
end  their  own  party  would  udupl  their  view  nnd  treat  the 
Filipinos  in  accordance  with  the  priuciples  of  the  Dechirtitionof 
Imlependence.  On  the  other  hand  a  period  of  great  prosperity 
throughout  the  country  hatl  rendered  a  large  numl^er  of  those 
who  in  1S96  had  looked  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  as  a  en  re 
of  the  prevailing  hiird  times,  quite  indifferent  to  the  application 
of  that  remedy.  Consequently  a  return  to  allegiance  to  the 
Republican  party  liy  many  men  in  tlie  so-called  Silver  Stiites, 
was  confidently  expected.  Finally,  there  were  many  Democrats 
wlio  upheld  the  ^lolicy  of  expansion,  but  they  were  not  ex- 
pected to  vote  for  Mr,  McKinley,  —  certainly  not  in  large 
numbers.  But  the  issue  on  wliicb  the  canvass  was  avowedly 
to  be  made  was  so  new  that  the  result  could  not  be  predicted 
with  confidence. 

As  has  usually  been  the  case  the  new  parties — those  which  are 
based  on  dissent  from  the  principles  of  both  the  leading  parties,  and 
those  which  deem  most  important  other  reforms  ihan  those  wliich 
are  in  the  minds  of  Democrats  and  Republicans — were  earliest 
in  the  tield.  The  first  step  in  the  canvass  was  taken  nt  the  fourth 
annual  session  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Farmer,?'  Alliance 
and  Industrial  Union,  which  was  held  at  Washington  on  Feb- 
ruary 6  and  the  two  following  days.  The  Council  pledged  the 
Buppori  of  the  Alliance  to  the  Candidates  to  be  nominated  by 
Ihe  Democrats^  and  adopted  the  following  platform :  — 
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Whereas,  The  Declaration  of  Independence,  as  a  baais  of  a  republi- 
can form  of  government  that  might  be  progessive  and  f>erj>etual,  holds 
*•  That  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  wilJj  certain 
inalienable  rights,  tliat  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
fiuit  of  happioess,  that  to  aecure  these  rights  goverunienbs  are  insti- 
tuted among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed," 

We  hold,  therefore,  that  to  restore  and  preserve  these  rights  un- 
der a  republican  form  of  govern raent^  private  inoiiD[X)lies  of  public 
necessities  for  speculative  purposes,  whether  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction, diatribntion  or  exchange,  should  be  prohibited,  and  when- 
ever such  public  necea.'^ityoruLility  becomewSa  monopoly  in  private 
hands,  the  people  of  the  municipality.  State  or  Union,  a^  the  case 
may  be,  shall  appropriate  the  .same  by  right  of  eminent  domain, 
payi^^g  a  JList  vahie  therefor,  and  operate  them  for  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  whole  people. 

We  demand  a  National  currency,  safe,  sound  and  flexible;  issued 
by  the  general  Govern meot  only,  a  full  legal  tender  for  all  debts 
and  receivable  for  all  dues,  and  an  ef|uitable  and  efficient  means  of 
distribution  of  thia  cuirency,  directly  to  the  people,  at  the  mini- 
mum of  expense  and  without  the  intervention  of  banking  corpora- 
tions and  iji  sulBcient  volume  to  transact  the  business  of  the  coun* 
try  on  a  cash  basis. 

We  demand  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  ailverand  gold  at 
the  legal  ratio  of  IB  to  1. 

We  demand  a  graduated  income  tax. 

That  our  National  legislation  shall  be  so  framed  in  the  future  as 
not  to  build  up  one  industry  at  the  expense  of  anotlier. 

We  believe  that  the  money  of  the  country  should  he  kept  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  hands  of  the  peopJe,  and  hence  we  demand 
that  all  National  and  «S^ate  revenues  sliall  be  limited  to  the  neces- 
sary erpenaen  of  the  Uovernment  economically  and  honestly  ad- 
ministered. 

We  demand  that  postal  savings  banks  be  established  by  the  Hov- 
ernment  for  the  s.iftf  depoiiit  of  the  savings  of  the  people,  and  to 
facilitate  exchange. 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  issue  by  the  Unit«i  States  of 
interest-bearing  bonds,  and  demand  the  payment  of  all  coin  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States,  as  provided  by  existing  laws,  in  either 
gold  or  silver  coin,  at  the  option  of  the  Government  and  not  at  the 
option  of  the  crerlitor. 

The  Government  whall  purchase  or  conatmct  and  operate  a  suf- 
ficient mileage  of  railrnads  to  efTectnally  control  all  rates  of  trans- 
portation on  a  just  and  equitable  basis. 

The  telegraph  and  telephone,  like  the  postoffice  system,  being  a 
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necessity  for  the  transmission  of  ititelligenoe,  slioiilcJ  be  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Govurnmeitt  in  tbe  interest  of  the  peojule. 

Wa  demand  that  no  land  shall  be  held  by  corporations  for  spec- 
ulative pur|>0!»es  or  by  railroatla  in  excesj>  of  their  needs  as  caiTitjr8» 
and  all  landi*  now  owned  by  aliens  should  be  reclaimed  by  the 
Goveninjent  and  held  for  actual  nettlers  only. 

We  demand  the  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  a  direct 
vote  of  the  people;  tliat  each  Stale  whall  be  divided  into  two  dis- 
tricts of  nearly  eipial  voting  population,  and  that  a  Senator  from 
each  shal!  be  elected  by  the  jKJople  of  the  district. 

Relying  ufion  tlie  good  common  sense  of  the  American  people^ 
and  believing  that  a  majority  of  them,  when  uiiintiueuced  by  party 
prejudice,  will  vote  right  on  all  questions  submitted  to  them  on 
their  merits;  and  further  to  effeclually  annihilate  the  [>eruicioiifl 
lobby  ill  iejjislation,  we  demand  direct  legislation  by  means  of  the 
initiative  refereTidum.  We  demand  free  mail  delivery  in  the  rural 
districts.  We  demand  that  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  territory  com- 
ing to  the  L'liited  States  as  a  result  of  the  war  with  Spain  be  as 
speedily  us  possible  permitted  to  organize  a  free  government  of 
their  own,  based  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

Ill  Jij unary,  liKlO,  a  convptilion  of  the  Social  Bemocralic 
party  was  held  at  Ivodiester,  Xew  Yurk,  and  a  coinniillee  was 
appointed  to  atteml  the  couveution  nf  the  Sucial  Deinucratic 
party  to  be  held  at  Indianapolis  on  March  C,  for  the  purpose 
of  etfecting  a  nrdon  of  the  two  pirties.  The  Irulianapoiis  con- 
vention appointed  a  similar  committee,  and  at  a  Joint  meeting 
of  the  two  coramittees  held  in  New  York  on  March  -G  a  plan 
of  UJiioti  wjus  ajrreed  upon,  to  l)e  submitted  to  the  two  parties. 
The  plan  was  adoptf^d  on  fFune  10,  and  at  Chicij^o,  on  Septem- 
h<^r  L"J,  the  ticket  Fiominatcd  at  the  Indiannpolift  convi*ntion  in 
March,  and  the  platform  then  adoptetl,  were  Ijoth  ratiKed.  By 
this  action  I-lugene  V-  Deh»,  of  Illinois,  ln^came  tlie  candidate 
of  the  amalgamated  party  for  President,  and  .fob  Harriman,  of 
California,  was  the  candidate  for  Vice-President.  The  platform 
of  the  party,  which  retained  the  name  "Social  Democratic/* 
was  as  follows  :  - — - 

The  Social  Deraocratic  party  of  the  United  States,  in  convention 
aasemblpd,  reatfirms  its  alletriance  to  the  revolutionary  principles 
of  IntfTuational  Socialism  ami  tleclares  theKuprerae  pcjlitical  issue 
in  America  to-day  to  be  tli*^  conlest  lietween  tlie  working  chiss  and 
the  ca[titiilist  cla.*w  for  the  possession  of  the  powers  of  government. 
The  party  allrms  its  steadfast  purpose  to  use  those  powers,  once 
•thieved,  to  destroy  wage  alavej-y,  abolish  tlie  institution  of  pri- 
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¥ate  property  in  the  means  of  production^  and  eatabliiih  tlje  cobp> 
erative  Cora mon wealth. 

In  the  United  States,  as  in  all  other  civilized  countries,  the  nat* 
ural  order  of  economic  development  has  separated  society  into  two 
antagonistic  classes —  the  capitalists,  a  comparatively  small  clas8> 
the  pOiRsessors  of  all  the  modern  means  o£  production  and  distribu- 
tion (land,  luineSt  niachinejy  and  means  of  transportation  and 
communication),  and  the  large  atid  ever  increasing  class  of  wage 
workers,  possessing  no  mean.s  of  production.  This  economic  su- 
premacy has  sectired  t«  the  doniinaut  class  the  full  control  of  the 
government,  the  pulpit,  the  schools,  and  the  public  press;  it  has 
thus  made  the  capitalist  class  the  arbiter  of  tlie  fate  of  the  work- 
ers, whom  it  is  reducing  to  a  condition  of  dependence,  economio- 
ally  exploited  aud  oppressed,  intellectually  and  physically  crippled 
and  degraded,  and  their  political  equality  rendered  a  bitter  mock- 
ery. The  contest  between  these  two  classes  grosvs  ever  sharper. 
Hand  in  hand  with  the  growth  of  monopolies  goes  the  annihilation 
of  small  industries  and  of  the  middle  class  depending  upon  them  ; 
ever  larger  grows  the  mtiltitude  of  destitute  wage  workers  and  of 
the  unemployed,  and  ever  fiercer  the  struggle  between  the  class 
of  the  exploiter  and  the  exploiiedt  the  capitalists  and  the  wage 
workers. 

The  evil  effects  of  capitalist  production  are  intensified  by  the 
recurring  industrial  crises  whicli  render  the  existence  of  the  greater 
port  of  the  population  still  more  precarious  aiul  unwrtaiii.  These 
facts  amply  prove  that  the  modern  means  of  producUon  have  out- 
grown the  existing  social  order  based  on  production  for  proiiL 
Human  energy  and  natural  resources  are  wjisted  for  individual  gain. 
Ignorance  is  fostered  that  wage  slavery  may  be  perpetuated.  Science 
and  invention  are  perverted  to  the  exploitation  of  men,  women, 
and  children.  The  lives  and  liberties  of  the  working  class  are 
recklessly  sacrificed  for  profit.  Wars  are  fomented  between  nations ; 
indiscriminate  slaughter  is  encouraged  ;  the  dewtrtjction  of  wliole 
races  is  sanctioned,  in  order  that  the  capitalist  class  may  exteiid  its 
commercial  douiiuion  abroad  and  enhance  its  supremacy  at  home. 

The  introduction  of  a  new  and  higher  order  of  society  is  the  his- 
toric mission  of  the  working  class.  All  other  classes,  despite  their 
apparent  or  actual  conflicts,  are  interested  in  upholding  the  system 
of  private  ownership  ii\  the  means  of  production.  'J*he  Demo- 
cratic, Republican,  aiul  all  other  parties  which  do  not  stand  fur  the 
complete  overthrow  of  the  capitalist  system  of  production  are 
alike  the  tools  of  thf  capitalist  class.  Their  policies  are  injurious 
to  the  interest  of  the  working  class,  wliich  can  be  served  only  by 
the  abolition  of  the  profit  system.  The  workers  can  most  effectively 
■ct  as  a  class  in  their  struggle  against  the  coUective  power  of  the 
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capitalist  class  only  bj  conBtiiutiug  themselves  into  a  polltieat 
party,  di:itiuct  aud  opposed  to  all  parties  formed  by  the  propertied 
classes. 

We,  therefore,  call  upon  the  wage  workers  of  the  Utiitjed  States, 
without  distiuction  of  color,  race,  sex,  or  creed,  and  upon  all  citi- 
zens in  Rympathy  with  the  historic  mission  of  tiie  working  class, 
to  organiide  under  the  banner  of  the  Social  Democratic  party,  as  »' 
party  truly  representing  the  interests  of  the  toilitig  musses  and  un- 
compromisingly waging  war  upon  the  exploiting  class,  until  the 
system  of  wage  shivery  shall  be  abolished  and  the  coofieralive 
Commonwealth  shall  be  set  up.  Pending  the  accomplishment  of 
this  oar  ultimate  purpose,  we  pledge  every  effort  of  the  Social 
Democratic  party  for  the  immediate  improvement  of  the  conditiou 
of  labor  and  for  the  securing  of  its  progressive  demands. 

As  steps  in  that  direction,  we  make  the  following  demands: 

Firsts  Revision  of  our  Federal  Constitution,  in  order  to  remo^'o 
the  obstacles  to  complete  control  of  government  by  the  people,  ir» 
respective  of  sex. 

'Second  —  The  public  ownership  of  ali  industries  controlled  by 
monopolies,  trusts  and  combines. 

Third  —  The  public  ownership  of  all  railroads,  telegraphs  and 
telephones ;  all  means  of  transportation ;  all  waterworks,  gtis  and 
electric  plants,  and  other  public  utilities. 

Fourth  —  The  public  ownership  of  all  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead* 
iron,  coal  and  other  mines,  and  all  otl  and  gas  wells. 

Fifth  —  The  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  in  proportion  to 
the  increasing  facilities  of  productiom 

Sixth  —  The  inauguration  of  a  system  of  public  works  and  im- 
provements for  the  pmploymenfc  of  the  unemployed,  the  public 
credit  to  l>e  utilized  for  that  purpose. 

Seventh  —  Useful  inventions  to  be  free,  the  inventors  to  be  re- 
munerated by  the  public. 

Eighth  —  Labor  legislation  to  be  National,  instead  of  local,  and 
international  when  possible. 

Ninth  — National  insurance  of  working  people  against  acci- 
dents, lack  of  employment,  and  want  in  old  age. 

Tenth  —  Equal  civil  and  political  rights  for  men  and  women, 
and  the  abolition  of  all  laws  discriminating  against  women, 

Eleventli  — The  adoption  of  the  initiative  and  referendum,  pro- 
portional representation,  and  the  right  of  recall  of  representatives 
by  the  voters. 

Twelfth  —  Abolition  of  war  and  the  introduction  of  international 
arbitration. 

As  early  as  January,  1900,  the  national  committee  of  the 
Union  Heform  party,  an  organization  which  had  do  yieible  «£• 
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mce  at  the  preceding  election,  sent  out  ballote  to  members 
of  the  party  asking  them  to  express  their  preference  for  caudi- 
.daleB  for  President  and  Vice-Pret^ideut  The  ballots  were  re- 
turned in  February  and  Mtirch,  und  in  April  the  committee 
reported  that  the  choice  had  fallen  upon  Seth  H.  Ellis,  of  Ubio, 
for  President,  and  Samuel  T.  Nicholson,  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
Vice-President.  The  number  of  votes  given  to  them  was  not 
announced.  The  platform  on  which  the  partj  went  to  the  polls 
had  been  previously  adopted  at  a  convention  held  at  Cincinnati 
in  March,  1890.  As  will  be  men  it  had  but  a  single  plank, 
which  was  to  be  found  in  the  platform  of  more  than  one  of  the 
other  minor  parties.   It  was  as  follows  :  — 

Direct  legislation  under  the  system  known  as  the  initiative  and 
referendum.  Under  the  *' iuitialive  "  tlie  people  can  coinjiel  the 
8ubinlH.sioit  to  themselves  of  any  desired  law,  when,  if  it  receives  a 
majority  of  the  votes  cast,  it  is  thereby  enacted.  Under  the  "  refer- 
eudum  "  tlie  people  can  compel  the  3ubmi;^ision  to  themselves  of  any 
law  which  has  been  adopted  by  any  legi.slative  body^  when,  if  such 

iw  fails  to  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast,  it  will  be  thereby 

ejected* 

Agreeably  to  a  call  issued  at  Chicago  in  December  189D,  a 
convention  of  the  United  Christian  party  was  held  at  Rock  ford, 
Illinois,  on  May  1, 1900.  Delegates  were  present  from  Colorado, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Michigan  and  Jlootana,  and  possibly  from  other 
States.  As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  newspapers  of 
the  time  they  numbered  thirty-one  in  all.  Mr.  W.  H.  Benkert, 
of  Iowa,  was  the  chairman.  The  convention  nominated  Rev. 
'8ilaa  C.  Swallow,  of  Pennsylvania*  for  President,  and  John  G. 
WooUey,  of  Illinois,  for  Vice-President,  They  both  withdrew 
and  Jonah  F.  K.  Leonard,  of  Iowa,  and  David  H.  Martin,  of 
Pennsylvania,  were  nominated  for  the  two  ofHces  respectively. 
The  platform  adopted  was  as  follows  :  — 

We,  the  United  Christian  party,  in  national  convention  assem* 
bled,  acknowledging  Almighty  God  ns  the  source  of  all  power  and 
authority,  the  Lord  Jesus  Clinst  as  the  sovereign  ruler  of  nations, 
and  the  Bible  as  the  standard  by  which  to  decide  moral  issues  in 
our  political  life,  do  make  the  following  declaration  ;  — 

We  believe  the  tiuje  to  have  arrived  when  the  eternal  principles 
of  justice,  mercy  and  love  as  exemplified  in  the  life  and  teachings 
of  Jesus  Christ  should  lie  embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  our  Na- 
tion and  applied  in  concrete  form  to  every  function  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 
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We  deprecate  certain  immoral  laws  which  hare  grown  out  of  the 

failm-eof  our  Natiou  to  recognize  the^  principles,  notably  such  as 
require  the  desecration  of  ihe  Chriiiticin  Sabbath^  authorize  un- 
Bcriptural  marriage  and  divorce,  license  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  jts  a  beverage,  and  permit  tlie  sale  of  cigar- 
ettes or  tobacco  in  any  form  to  minors.  As  an  expression  of  con- 
sent or  allegiance  on  the  part  of  the  governed,  in  harmony  with  the 
above  statemenU,  we  declare  for  the  adoption  and  use  of  the  system 
of  direct  legislation  known  as  the  *'  initiative  and  referendum/'  to- 
gether with  "  proportionate  representation*"  and  the  '* imperative 
mandate/* 

We  bold  that  all  men  and  women  are  created  free  and  with  equal 
rights,  and  declare  for  the  establishment  of  ^uch  political,  indus- 
trial and  social  conditions  as  shall  guarantee  to  every  person  civic 
equality,  the  full  fruits  of  his  or  her  honest  toil,  and  opportunity 
for  the  righteous  enjoyment  of  the  same;  and  we  especially  con- 
demn mob  violence  and  outrages  against  any  iiidiridiial  or  class  of 
individuals  in  our  country. 

We  declare  against  war  and  for  tlie  arbitration  of  all  National 
and  international  disputcws.  We  hold  that  the  legali/^d  liquor  tralhc 
is  the  crowning  infamy  of  chilizatton,  atid  we  declare  for  the  im- 
mediate abolition  of  the  maniiifacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  as  a  beverage.  We  are  gratitied  to  note  the  widespread  agi- 
tation of  the  cigarette  question,  and  declare  ourselves  iji  favor  of 
the  enactment  of  laws  prohibiting  the  sale  of  cigarettes  or  tobacco 
in  any  form  to  minors. 

We  declare  for  the  daily  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public 
schools  and  institutions  of  learning  under  control  of  the  State. 

We  declare  for  the  Government  ownership  of  public  utilities. 

We  declare  for  the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice-President 
and  United  States  Senatora  by  the  direct  vot«  of  the  people. 

We  declare  for  such  amendment  of  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution as  shall  he  necessary  to  give  the  principles  herein  set 
forth  an  undeniable  legal  basis  in  the  fundamental  law  of  our 
land. 

We  invite  into  the  United  Christian  party  every  honest  man  and 
woman  who  believes  iu  Christ  aud  His  golden  rule  and  standard 
of  righteousness. 


The  Populist  party,  which  became  divided  into  two  factions 
in  18%,  consisting  of  those  who  favored  a  complete  fusion  with 
the  Democrats,  so  far  as  a  support  of  the  candidates  of  that 
party  were  concerned,  and  those  who  favored  a  *'  middle-of-the 
road,"  that  is^  an  independent  policy,  continued  to  be  divided 
in  1900.  The  two  wings  of  the  party  heid  convefitlons  on  the 
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day,  yiay  9,  —  the  Fusionists  at  Sioux  Falls,  South  Da- 
kota, and  the  "  Middle-of-tbe-Road  *'  faction  at  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Ringdahl,  of  Minnesota,  ])resided  over  the  Sioux 
Falls  convention.  There  was  no  opposition  whatever  to  the 
nomination  of  Mr,  Bryan  as  a  candidate  for  ^'resident,  but 
there  was  ranch  dissenision  over  the  question  of  making  a  nom- 
ination for  Vice-President.  Those  who  regartled  it  as  of  great 
importance  not  to  take  action  that  would  end>arrasa  the  Dvnio- 
cratSj,  were  opposed  to  the  plan  of  nmkiiig  a  nomination.  On  the 
other  hanil  it  was  urged  that  hy  making  a  nomination  the  party 
would  emphasize  the  fact  of  ita  separate  and  independent  eitist- 
ence,  and  that  the  I>emncratic  convention  might,  in  ord<^r  to 
secure  the  full  support  uf  the  Populists,  adopt  the  candidate 
selected  by  them.  A  motion  to  defer  the  nomination  was  de- 
feated by  49l>  to  492  votes.  Although  the  convention  was  at- 
tended by  a  large  nnmljer  of  delegates,  it  sltould  not  be  supK 
poseti  that  988  persona  were  actually  present.  The  delegates 
from  any  State,  few  or  many,  were  allowml  to  cast  all  the  votes 
to  which  that  State  would  he  entitled  if  the  representation  were 
full.  As  Mr,  Hryan  had  ulready  been  nominated  hy  acclamalion 
the  convention  proceeded  to  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  for 
Vice-President.  Several  gentlemen  whose  names  hnd  been  pre- 
sented having  witlidrawn,  Mr.  Charles  A,  Towne,  of  Minnesota, 
was  nominated^  also  by  ncclamatinn.  On  August  8»  after  the 
Democratic  nationnl  convention,  Mr.  Towne  withilrew,  and  the 
8«)pport  of  the  Fusiotdst  Populistw  was  given  to  the  whole 
J>©mocratic  ticket.  The  following  platform  was  adopted;  — 


Reaolved,  That  we  denounce  the  act  of  March  14, 1900,  as  the  cul- 
mitmtion  of  a  long  series  of  con.spiracies  to  di^prive  the  people  of 
their  constitutional  rights  over  the  money  of  the  nation,  and  rel*»- 
gate  to  a  gigantic  money  trust  the  control  of  the  purse,  and  hence 
of  the  people.  We  denounce  this  net,  first,  for  making  all  money 
ohligations,  domestic  and  foreign,  payable  in  gold  coin  or  its  equi- 
valent, thus  enormously  increasing  the  burdens  of  the  debtors  and 
enriching  the  creditors.  Second,  for  refunding  coin  bonds  not  to 
mature  for  years  into  long-tiTiie  gold  bonds^  so  as  to  make  their 
payment  improbable  and  our  deVit  iierpetual.  Third,  for  taking  from 
the  Treasury  over  'J^fKWJO.OOO  in  a  time  of  war  and  presenting  it 
AS  a  preminm  to  bond  holders  to  accomplish  the  refunding  o£ 
bonds  not  due.  Fourth,  for  doubling  the  capital  of  hankers  by  re- 
turning them  the  face  value  of  their  bonds  in  current  money  notes, 
•o  that  they  may  draw  one  interest  fi'oro  the  government  and  an' 
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other  from  the  people.  Fifths  for  allowing  batiks  to  expand  antl 
contract  their  circulation  at  pleasure,  tliun  controlling  prices  of  aJl 
products.  Sixth,  for  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
issue  new  gold  bojuin  to  an  unlimited  amount  whenever  he  deems 
it  necessary  to  replenish  the  golil  ho:u'd,  tliu.^  enaljling  usurers  to 
secure  more  bond.H  and  more  hank  currency  by  dr;twiiii^  gold  from 
the  Treasun%  thereby  creatiiig  an  endless  chaiti  for  perpetually 
adding  to  a  iierpetual  debt.  Seventh,  for  striking  down  the  green- 
back in  order  to  force  the  f>eop]e  to  borrow  f^HCi.OlH^OOU  more  from 
the  banks  at  an  ainund  cost  of  over  #:2n,<)Ol>,uyO. 

While  barring  out  the  money  of  the  Constitutiout  this  law  opens 
the  printing  minU  of  the  Treasury  to  the  free  coinage  of  bank  pa- 
per moiti'V,  to  enrich  the  few  andimpoveriiih  the  luany.  We  plt?dge 
anew  the  I'eople'a  party  never  to  cease  the  agitation  until  this 
great  financial  coiiKpiracy  is  blotted  from  the  statute  booka,  the 
Liu  CO  hi  greenback  restored^  the  boudd  all  paid,  and  all  coi*poratio£i 
money  forever  retired. 

We  affirm  the  dematid  for  the  reopening  of  tlie  mints  of  the 
United  States  for  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and  gold 
at  the  present  legal  ratio  of  16  to  1,  the  inimediate  increase  iu  the 
volume  of  nilver  coins  and  certihcaU*s  thus  ci*eated,  to  be  sub- 
stituted, dollar  for  dollar,  for  the  bank  notes  issued  by  private 
corporations,  under  special  privilege  granted  by  law  of  March  14^ 
lOOU,  and  prior  national  banking  laws,  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  banknotes  to  be  replaced  with  full  legal  tender  government 
pai>er  money,  and  its  volume  so  controlled  as  to  maintain  at  all 
times  a  stable  money  market  and  a  stable  price  level. 

We  demand  a  graduated  income  and  inheritance  tax,  to  the 
end  that  aggregated  wealth  shall  bear  its  just  proportion  of  tax- 
ation. 

\Vq  demand  that  postal  savings  banks  shall  be  established  by 
government  for  the  safe  deposit  of  the  savings  of  the  people  and  to 
facilitate  exchange. 

With  Tliomas  Jefferson  we  declare  the  land,  including  all  nar 
tural  sources  of  wealth,  the  inalienable  heritage  of  the  people. 
Government  should  so  act  aa  to  secure  homes  for  the  people  and 
prevent  land  monopoly.  The  original  homestead  policy  shoidd  be 
enforced,  and  future  settlers  ^ipon  the  public  domain  should  he 
entitled  to  a  free  homestead,  while  all  who  have  paid  nn  acreage 
price  to  the  government  under  existing  Jaws  should  have  their 
homestead  rights  restored. 

Transportation,  being  a  mean.n  of  exchange  and  a  public  neces-, 
eity,  the  government  should  own  and  operate  the  raihoads  in  the 
intere^st  of  the  people,  and  on  a  non-partisan  basis^  to  the  end 
that  all  may  be  accorded  the  same  treatment  iu  trunsportatioUf 
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and  that  the  extortion,  tyranny  and  political  power  now  exercised 
by  the  great  railroad  corporations,  which  result  iti  the  impairment, 
if  not  the  destrnclioii,  of  th*?  fK>litical  rigbtH  and  perboniil  lih-erty 
of  tlie  citizen,  may  be  destroyed-  Such  ownership  is  to  be  accom- 
plished in  a  manner  coneiateiit  with  sound  public  policy.  Trusts, 
the  overshadowing  evil  of  the  age,  are  the  result  and  the  culmiu- 
atioD  of  the  private  ownership  and  control  of  these  great  instru- 
ments of  commerce  —  money,  transportation,  and  tlie  means  of 
transmission  of  information — which  instruments  of  commerce 
aie  public  functions,  and  which  oar  forefathers  declared  in  the 
Constitution  should  be  controlled  by  the  peo[jK^  through  their 
Congress,  for  the  public  welfare.  The  one  remedy  for  the  trusts  is 
that  the  ownership  and  coutrol  be  assumed  and  exercised  by  the 
people. 

We  further  demand  that  all  tariffs  on  goods  controlled  by  a 
tru.stsihall  be  abolished.  To  cope  with  the  trust  evil  the  people 
must  act  directly  without  the  intervention  of  representjitives,  who 
may  be  controlled  or  intliienced.  We  therefore  demand  direct  legis- 
lation, giving  the  people  the  law-making  and  veto  power  under 
the  itiiitiative  and  referendum.  A  majority  of  the  peo{»le  can  never 
be  corruptly  iuflaeuced. 

Applauding  the  valor  of  our  army  and  navy  in  the  Spanish  war, 
we  denounce  the  conduct  of  the  administration  in  changing  a  war 
for  humanity  into  a  war  of  conquest.  The  action  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  Philippines  is  in  conflict  with  all  the  precedents  of 
onr  national  life  ;  at  war  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Constitution,  and  the  plain  precepts  of  humatiity.  Murder  and  ar- 
son have  been  our  response  to  the  appeals  of  the  people,  w  ho  asked 
only  to  establish  a  free  government  in  their  own  land.  We  demand 
a  stoppage  of  this  war  of  extermination  by  the  assurance  to  the 
Philippines  of  independence  and  the  protection  under  a  atahl© 
government  of  their  own  creation.  The  Declaration  of  Indei>end* 
ence,  the  Constitution  and  the  American  flag  are  one  and  insep- 
arable. The  island  of  Porto  Rico  is  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  and  by  lex'ying  8t>ecial  and  extraordinary  custoina 
duties  on  the  commerce  of  that  island,  the  administration  has 
Tiolated  the  Constitution,  abandoned  the  fundamental  jririnciples  of 
American  liberty,  and  has  striven  to  give  the  lie  to  the  conten- 
tion of  our  forefathers  that  there  should  l>e  no  taxation  without 
repTesentation.  Out  of  the  imperialism  that  would  force  an  unde- 
sired  domination  upon  the  people  of  the  Philippines  springs  the 
un-American  cry  for  a  large  standing  army.  Nothing  in  the  char- 
acter or  purposes  of  our  people  justifies  us  in  ignoring  tiie  plain 
lesson  of  history,  and  putting  our  liberties  in  jeopardy  by  assum- 
ing the  burden  of  imperialism  which  is  crushing  the  people  of  the 
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Old  World.  We  denounce  the  adiministratioii  for  its  sinister efforta 
to  substitute  a  standi n;^  army  for  the  citizen  soldiery,  which  is  the 
best  safeguard  of  the  Republic. 

We  extend  to  the  brave  Boers  of  South  Africa  our  sympathy 
and  moral  3UpiM>rt  in  their  patriotic  struggle  for  the  right  of  self- 
govern  nient,  and  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  alliance,  open 
or  covert,  between  the  United  States  and  any  other  natiott  tliat 
'will  tend  to  the  deiiirnctiou  of  liberty. 

And  a  further  manifestation  of  imperialism  is  to  be  found  hi 
the  jniiiing  districts  of  Idaho.  In  the  Ccenr  d*Alene  soldiers  have 
been  used  to  override  miners  striving  for  a  greater  measure  of  in- 
dustrial Jiidei>endence.  And  we  denounce  tlie  State  government  of 
Idalio,  and  the  federal  government  for  employing  tiie  military  arm 
of  the  government  to  abridge  the  civil  rights  of  the  people,  and  to 
enforce  an  infarnona  pt^rmit  system  which  denies  to  laborers  their 
inherent  ability  and  compeb  them  to  forswear  their  manhood  and 
their  right  before  being  permitted  to  seek  employment. 

The  Importation  of  .Japanese  ami  other  laborers  under  contract 
to  serve  monopolistic  corporations  is  a  notorious  and  flagrant  vio» 
lation  of  the  immigrant  laws.  We  demand  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment shall  take  cognisance  of  this  menacing  evil,  and  suppress  it, 
under  existing  laws.  Wo  further  pledge  ourselves  to  strive  for  the 
enactment  of  more  stringent  lawa  for  the  exclusion  of  Mongolian 
And  Malayan  immigration. 

We  endorse  municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities,  and  declare 
that  the  advantages  which  have  accrued  to  the  public  under  that 
Byslem  would  be  multiplied  a  hundredfold  by  its  extension  toaaU 
ural  inter-State  monopolies. 

Mr.  Milford  W.  Plow-ardi  of  Alabama,  was  the  temporary,  and 
Mr.  W.  L.  Peck,  of  Georgia,  the  permanent,  president  of  the 
convention  of  Middle-of-the-Road  Populists  at  Cincinnati^  on 
May  9.  It  was  reported  that  about  seven  hundred  delpgateg 
were  in  attendance,  and  that  every  State  and  Territory  in  the 
Union  was  represented,  except  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  North 
Carolina,  ijouth  Carolina,  and  Vermont.  Evidently  the  States 
were  quite  irregularly  represented,  inasmuch  as  objection  was 
made  to  the  one  delegate  from  Kansas  casting  the  entire  num- 
ber of  votes,  eighty-six,  to  which  the  State  was  entitled,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  Ije  satisfied  with  the  elt»ven  votes  assigned 
to  his  congressional  district.  Two  votes  were  taken  for  a  nom- 
ination of  a  candidate  for  President.  On  the  second  trial 
Wharton  Barker,  of  Pennsylvania,  received  .370  votes  to  336 
for  Milford  W.   Howard,  of  Alabama.   Ignatius  Donnelly,  of 
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Minnesnta,  was  nominated  by  acclamation  for  Vice-Pmsident. 
The  following  platform  was  adopted  :  — 

The  People's  party  of  the  United  States,  assembled  in  national 
convention  this  lOlli  day  of  May,  10(JO,  aHiniiiiig  our  unshaken  lie- 
lief  in  the  eardiiial  tenets  of  tlie  People's  p^rty  aa  net  forth  in  the 
Omaha  pLvlfonn,  and  pledging  oui-Heivea  anew  to  continued  advo- 
cacy of  these  grand  principles  of  human  lil»erty,  until  ri;;lit  shall 
triumph  over  might  and  love  over  greed,  do  adopt  and  proclaim 
tills  declaration  of  faith  : 

We  demand  the  initiative  and  referendum  and  the  imperative 
mandate  for  anch  changes  uf  exif^ting  fundamental  and  statute  law 
as  will  enaWe  the  people  in  tlieir  sovereign  capacity  to  propose  and 
comf)€l  the  enactment  of  such  laws  as  they  dedire»  to  reject  such  aa 
Ihey  deem  injurious  to  their  iuterests,  and  lu  recall  unfaithful 
public  servants. 

We  demand  llie  public  ownership  and  operation  of  those  meana 
of  comuHHiication,  transportation  and  production  which  the  people 
may  elect,  such  as  railroads,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  coal 
mines,  etc. 

The  land,  including  all  natural  sources  of  wealth,  is  a  heritage 
of  the  people,  and  should  not  be  monopolized  for  speculative  pur- 
poses, and  alien  ownership  of  land  should  be  prohibited.  All  land 
now  held  by  railroads  and  other  corporations  in  excess  of  their  ac- 
tual needs  and  all  lands  now  owned  by  aliens  should  be  reclaimed 
by  the  (1  ovemraent  and  held  for  actual  settlers  only. 

A  scientific  and  absolute  paper  money,  based  upon  the  entire 
wealth  and  f>opulation  of  the  Nation,  not  redeemable  in  any  specific 
commodity,  but  made  a  fnli  legal  tender  for  all  debts  and  receivable 
for  all  taxes  and  public  dues  and  issued  by  the  (loverninent  only 
without  the  intervention  of  banks  and  in  snifficient  cpiantity  to 
meet  the  demands  of  commerce,  is  the  best  currency  that  can  be 
devised:  but  until  such  a  liiiancial  system  is  secured,  which  we 
shall  press  for  adoption,  we  favor  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage 
of  both  silver  and  gold  at  the  legal  ratio  of  16  to  1. 

We  demand  the  levy  and  collection  of  a  graduated  tax  on  in- 
comes and  inheritances,  and  a  constitutional  amendment  to  secure 
the  same,  if  necessary* 

We  demand  the  election  of  President,  Vice-President,  Federal 
Judges  and  United  States  Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

We  are  opposed  to  trusts,  and  declare  the  contention  between 
the  old  parties  on  the  monopoly  question  is  a  sham  battle,  and  that 
no  solution  of  this  mighty  problem  is  possible  without  the  adop- 
tion of  the  principles  of  public  owuersliip  of  public  utilities. 

The  next  convention,  in  point  of  lime,  was  that  of  the  So» 
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cialist-Ltjbor  party,  which  was  held  in  New  York  city  on  June 
2.  On  the  6tli  it  uommated  for  Fresiilent  Joseph  Malluney  of 
Massachusetts,  and  for  Vice-Fresideiit  Valeutiuo  Kemmel  of 
Peimsylvatiia.  It  readopted  the  platform  of  189G,  as  follows  ■  — 

The  Socialist  Labor  party  of  the  Uuited  Stales^  in  convention 
assembled,  reasserts  the  inalienable  right  of  all  men  to  nft%  lih^rty, 
and  the  pui*suit  of  happiness.  With  the  founders  of  the  American 
Republic  we  hold  that  the  pnrpoiie  of  government  is  to  secure  every 
citizen  in  I  he  enjoyment  of  this  right ;  but  in  the  light  of  our  social 
conditions  we  liold,  f nrthevniore,  that  no  such  right  cim  be  exer- 
cised under  a  system  of  economic  inequality,  essentially  destructive 
of  life,  of  ]il>erty  and  of  happiness. 

With  the  founders  of  this  Republic  we  hold  tliat  the  true  tlieory 
of  politics  IS  thai  the  machinery  of  government  must  lie  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  wliole  people ;  but  in  the  light  of  our  industrial 
development  we  hold,  furthennore»  that  the  true  theory  of  econo- 
mics is  that  the  niacliinery  of  f^rodtiction  miist  likewise  Iwlong  to 
the  people  in  common.  To  the  obv  ious  fact  that  our  despotic  syfh 
tem  of  ecouomics  is  the  direct  opixisite  of  our  democratic  syfttem 
of  politics  can  plainly  be;  tracc*<l  the  existence  of  a  privileged  class, 
the  corruption  of  government  by  that  class,  the  alienation  of  public 
property,  public  franchiws  and  public  functions  to  that  class,  and 
the  abject  dependence  of  the  mightiest  of  nations  upon  that  class. 

Again,  through  the  perversion  of  democracy  to  the  ends  of  pin- 
tocracvt  labor  is  robbed  of  the  wealth  which  it  alone  produces,  lO 
denied  the  means  of  self-employment,  ami,  by  compulsor}*  idleness 
in  wage  shivery,  is  even  deprived  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Human 
power  and  natural  forces  are  thus  wasted,  that  the  plutocracy  may 
rule.  Ignorance  and  miserVt  with  all  their  concomitant  evrila,  are 
perpetuated,  that  the  people  may  1>g  kept  in  bondage.  Science  and 
invention  are  diverted  from  their  humane  purpose  to  the  enslave- 
ment of  women  and  children. 

Against  such  a  s^^stem  the  Socialist  Lal>or  party  once  more  en- 
ters its  protest.  Once  more  it  reiterates  its  fundamental  declaration 
that  private  property  in  the  natural  sources  of  production  and  in 
the  instrumeuts  of  labor  is  the  obvious  cause  of  all  economic  servi- 
tude and  political  deiiendence.  The  time  is  fast  coming  when,  in 
the  natural  course  uf  social  evolution,  this  system,  through  the  de- 
structive action  of  its  failures  and  crises  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
constructive  tendencies  of  its  trusts  and  other  capitalistic  combi- 
natioDB  on  the  other  hand,  shall  have  worked  out  its  own  down- 
fall, 

We  therefore  call  upon  the  wage  workers  of  the  United  States, 
and  upon  all  other  honest  citizens,  to  organize  under  the  banner 
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ol  the  Socialist  Labor  party  into  a  class-conscioufl  body,  aware  of 
its  righLt  and  determitifid  to  conquer  ihem  by  taking  possession  of 
the  public  powers;  so  that,  held  together  l>y  an  intloniiiable  spirit 
of  solidarity  nnder  the  most  trying  conditions  of  the  present  class 
struggle,  we  niy^y  put  a  summary  end  to  that  barbaroua  alruggle 
by  the  nboUtion  of  clashes,  the  restoration  of  the  land  and  of  all 
the  means  of  production,  tiansporlatiou  and  distribution  to  the 
people  as  a  collectiv«  body,  and  the  substitution  of  the  cooiTcrative 
Commonwealth  for  the  present  state  of  planless  production,  in- 
dustrial war  and  social  disorder;  a  Commonwealth  in  which  every 
worker  shall  have  the  free  exercise  and  full  l>enetit  of  his  facultie*, 
muUiplted  by  all  the  modern  factors  of  civilizatioti. 

Th©  Ropyblican  National  C'onvention  met  at  Philadelphia 
on  J  mm  19.  There  was  no  contention  over  th©  plat  form,  as 
there  was  in  the  conveutiun  of  18%,  and  the  nominiition  of 
Mr,  McKinley  for  a  second  term  with  absolute  unanimity  on 
the  part  of  the  delegates  and  the  Rtjpublicans  of  the  country, 
was  fully  assured.  Almost  the  only  active  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention  was  aroused  over  the  nomination 
for  Vice-President.  Many  names  were  proposed,  and  there  was 
eager  canvassing  in  behalf  of  some  of  them.  But  the  movement 
ill  favor  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  New  York,  enlisted  the  most 
Ardent  support.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  at  the  time  governor  of 
New  York,  and  openly  avowed  his  anxious  desire  to  be  nomi- 
nated and  reelected  to  that  position.  He  expressed  with  equal 
frankness  his  unwillingness  to  be  nominated  as  a  candidate  for 
Vice-President.  There  was  a  strong  pressure  on  the  part  of  his 
fellow  delegates  from  New  York  ^-  for  he  was  a  mem'l>er  of 
the  convention  —  to  give  him  the  national  nomination;  but 
that  movement  was  credited  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  so- 
called  leaders  of  the  party  in  New  York  to  get  rid  of  him  as 
a  candidate  for  governor.  Had  the  sentiment  in  his  favor  heen 
confined  to  his  own  State  he  would  have  resisted  to  the  last 
and  refused  to  accept  a  nomination.  Kut  the  West  and  South 
were  equally  favorable  to  him,  and  to  them,  ultimately,  he 
yielded. 

The  temporary  chairman  was  Senator  Ed\vartl  0.  Wolcott,  of 
Colorado,  and  the  permanent  president  whs  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts.  On  the  second  day  of  the  con- 
vention a  proposition  was  made,  similar  to  the  propositiona 
Bubmitted  to  previous  conventions,  to  change  the  system  of  re- 
presentation by  allowing  each  State  to  send  four  delegates  at 
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large  and  '*  one  additional  delegate  foreacli  ten  tbourand  votes, 
or  majority  fraction  thereof  cast  at  the  last  preceding  presi- 
dential election  for  Republican  electors."  Tlie  proposed  ulmnge 
was  intended  to  reduce  the  representation  of  the  SoutherQ 
States,  which  fnrni&h  few  electoral  vot^s  to  the  Republican 
candidates.  It  would  have  reduced  the  representation  of  South 
Carolina  and  Mississippi  eacli  from  18  to  5;  of  Louisiana  from 
16  to  G;  antl  of  Texas  from  liO  to  21,  It  was  opposed  by  the 
members  from  the  Southern  States,  and  was  withdrawn,  after 
a  brief  discussion* 

The  Committee  on  RoRolutions  reported  the  following  plat- 
form, which  was  unaninioualy  adopted;  — 


The  Republicans  of  the  Uni(-^d  States,  through  their  chosen 
representatives^  met  in  Niilionul  Convejiticni,  lottkiiig  back  upon  an 
uiiHurpftJifted  lecord  of  achievement  and  lookitig  forward  into  a 
great  field  of  duty  and  opporturiitj',  and  ap|>efiltng  to  the  Judg- 
ment of  their  countrymen,  make  these  dechirations : 

The  expectation  in  which  the  American  f*eople,  turning  from 
the  Democnitic  parly,  intrusted  power  four  years  ago  to  a  Repub- 
lican Chief  Magistrate  and  a  Rppuldicau  Congress  has  been  met 
and  satisfied.  When  the  people  then  assembled  at  tlie  polls,  after  a 
term  of  Democratic  legislation  au<l  administration,  business  was 
dead,  industry  paraljT^^ed  and  tlie  National  creilrt  disastrously  im- 
paired. The  country's  capital  was  hidden  away,  and  its  labor  dis- 
tressed and  unemployed.  The  Democrats  had  no  other  plan  with 
which  to  improve  the  rid nou.s  conditions  which  they  had  them- 
selves produced  than  to  coin  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  The  Ke- 
publicau  parly,  denouncing  this  plan  as  sure  to  produce  conditions 
even  worse  than  those  from  which  relief  was  sought,  promised  to 
restore  prosperity  by  means  of  two  legislative  measures —  a  pro- 
tective tariff  and  a  law  making  gold  the  standard  of  value.  The 
peo]>Ie  by  great  majorities  issued  to  the  Republican  party  a  com- 
missioQ  to  enact  these  laws.  This  commission  has  been  executed, 
and  the  Republican  promise  is  redeemed.  Prosperity  more  general 
and  more  abundant  than  we  have  ever  known  haa  followed  these 
enactments.  Thei-e  is  no  longer  coutroversy  as  to  the  vahie  of  any 
Government  obligation.  Every  American  dollar  is  a  gold  dollar, 
or  its  as.sured  equivalent,  and  Amencan  credit  stands  higher  than 
that  of  any  nation.  Capital  is  fully  employed  and  labor  every- 
where is  profitably  occupied.  No  single  fact  can  more  strikingly 
tell  the  story  of  what  Reptihlicaii  government  means  to  the  coun- 
try than  this  —  that  w  hile  during  the  whole  period  of  one  hundred 
and  seven  years,  from  17&0  to  lb07,  there  waa  an  excess  of  export*^ 
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over  imports  of  only  f3S3, 028,407,  tbere  lias  been  in  the  nhort 
three  years  of  the  prej*eiit  Republican  Administration  an  excess  ot 
exports  over  iinports  in  the  enormous  sum  of  Sl,4'*>'i»537,094. 

And  while  the  American  people,  sustained  by  this  Republican 
legiJilation,  have  Wen  achieving  these  j<plendid  trinniphs  in  their 
business  and  commerce,  they  have  conducledj  and  in  vintory  con- 
cludedf  a  war  for  liberty  and  human  riglits.  No  thought  of  Na* 
lonal  aggrandize n tent  taniished  the  liigti  ptirj^Kise  with  whicli 
knierican  standards  were  unfurled.  It  wa&  a  war  unsoiight  and 
patiently  resisted,  but  when  it  came  the  American  Government  waa 
ready.  Its  fleets  were  cleared  for  action.  Its  armies  were  in  the 
field,  and  the  quick  and  signal  triumpli  of  its  forces  on  land  and 
sea  bore  equal  tribute  to  tlie  courage  of  American  soldJerii  and 
sailors  and  to  the  akilf  and  foresight  of  Republican  statesman- 
ship. To  ten  milliouK  of  the  human  race  there  was  given  "a  new 
birth  of  freedom,"  and  to  tlie  American  people  a  new  and  noble 
responsibility. 

We  indorse  the  Administration  of  William  McKiiiley.  Its  acta 
have  been  established  in  wisdom  and  in  patriotism,  and  at  home 
and  abroad  it  has  distinctly  elevated  and  extended  the  influence 
of  the  American  Nation.  Walfeing  untried  paths  and  facing  un- 
foreseen responsibilities,  President  McKinlt^y  has  been  in  every 
situation  the  true  American  patriot  and  the  upright  statesman, 
clear  in  vision,  strong  in  jnclgment.  firm  in  action,  always  inspir- 
ing and  deserving  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen. 

In  asking  the  American  people  to  indorse  this  Republican  record 
and  to  renew  their  commission  to  the  Republican  party,  we  remind 
them  of  the  fact  that  the  menace  to  their  prosperity  has  always 
resided  in  Democratic  principles,  and  no  less  in  the  general  inca- 
pacity of  the  Democratic  party  to  conduct  public  affairs-  The  prime 
essential  of  hiisiness  prosfierity  is  public  confidence  in  the  good 
sense  of  the  Government  and  in  its  ability  to  deal  intelligently 
with  each  new  problem  of  ndministration  and  legislation.  That 
confidence  the  Democratic  party  has  never  earned.  It  is  hopelessly 
inadequate,  and  the  country's  prosperity  when  Democratic  success 
at  the  polls  is  announced  halt.s  and  ceases  in  mere  anticipation  of 
Democratic  blunders  and  failures. 

We  renew  our  allegiance  to  the  prtnciple  of  the  gold  standard, 
and  declare  our  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the  legislation  of  the 
LVIth  Congress,  by  which  the  parity  of  ail  our  money  and  the 
sta!>ility  of  our  currency  irpon  a  gold  bitsis  liave  Iteen  secured.  We 
recognize  that  interest  rates  are  a  potent  factor  in  production  and 
business  activity,  and  for  the  purpose  of  further  equalizing  and  of 
further  lowering  the  rales  of  interest  we  favor  such  monetary  leg- 
islatioQ  as  will  enable  the  varying  needs  of  the  season  and  of  all 
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sectiona  to  be  proraptJy  met,  in  order  tliat  trade  may  be  evenly 
ftiiBtaiued,  labor  ste^^dily  employed  and  commerce  enlarged.  Tbe 
volume  of  money  in  circulation  was  never  ho  great  jjer  cajnta  aa  it 
19  to-day  We  declare  our  stemifast  opposition  to  the  free  and  un- 
limited coinage  of  silver.  No  meaaure  to  that  end  cotili  be  consid- 
ered which  was  without  the  support  of  the  leading  commercial 
countries  of  the  world.  However  firmly  Republican  legislation 
may  Heeni  to  have  secured  the  country  against  the  peril  of  base 
and  discredited  currency,  the  election  of  a  Democratic  President 
could  not  fail  to  impair  the  country "s  credit  and  to  bring  once 
more  into  queation  the  intention  of  the  American  people  to  main- 
lain  upon  the  goM  standard  the  parity  of  their  money  circulation. 
The  Democratic  party  must  l>e  convinced  that  the  Araericim  people 
will  never  tolerate  the  Chicago  platform. 

W©  recognize  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  the  honest  coSper- 
ation  of  capital  to  meet  new  businesa  conditions,  and  especially  to 
extend  our  rapidly  increasing  foreign  trade,  but  we  condemn  all 
con»piraciea  and  combinations  intended  to  restrict  business,  to 
create  monopolies,  to  limit  proiJuction  or  to  control  prices,  and 
favor  such  legislation  as  will  effectively  restrain  and  prevent  all 
such  abuses,  protect  and  promote  competition  and  secure  the 
rights  of  producers^  laborers  and  alt  who  are  engaged  iu  industry 
and  commerce. 

We  renew  our  faith  in  the  policy  of  protection  to  American 
labor.  In  that  policy  our  industries  have  been  established,  diversi- 
fied and  maintained.  By  protecting  the  home  market  comi>etition 
has  been  stimulated  and  production  cheapened.  Opportunity  for 
the  inventive  geuiui*  of  our  jjeople  has  been  secured  and  wages  in 
every  department  of  labor  maintained  at  high  rates >  higher  now 
than  ever  before,  and  always  distinguishing  our  working  people 
in  their  better  conditions  of  life  from  those  of  any  competing 
country.  Enjoying  the  blessings  of  the  American  common  school, 
secure  in  the  right  of  self-government  ami  protected  in  the  occu- 
pancy of  their  own  markets,  their  constantly  increasing  knowledge 
and  ^kill  have  enabled  them  finally  to  enter  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

We  favor  the  associated  policy  of  reciprocity  so  directed  as  to 
open  our  markets  on  favorable  terms  for  what  we  do  not  ourselvea 
produce,  in  return  for  free  foreign  markets. 

In  the  fnrtlier  interest  of  American  workmen  we  favor  a  more 
effective  restriction  of  the  immigration  of  cheap  labor  from  foreign 
lands,  the  extennion  of  opportunities  of  education  for  working 
children,  the  raising  of  the  age  limit  for  child  labor,  the  protection 
of  free  laWr  an  against  contract  convict  labor,  and  an  effective 
Bjstem  of  labor  Insurance. 
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Our  present  dependence  upon  foreign  shipping  for  Tiine-tenth» 
^f  our  foreign  carrying  is  a  great  loss  to  the  industry  of  tliis  coun- 
try* It  if*  aJso  aBcrious  danger  to  our  trade,  for  its  sudden  with- 
drawal in  the  event  of  Eurojieau  war  would  seriously  crrpple  our 
expandiug  foreign  coiimjerct!.  The  Natioual  deteiiee  and  naval 
efficiency  of  this  country,  moreover,  sJipply  a  contpelling  rea-soii 
[or  Iegi>ilation  which  will  enable  us  to  recover  our  foriuer  place 
'among  the  trade  carrWitg  fleets  of  the  world. 

The  Nation  owes  a  debt  of  profound  gratitude  to  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  who  have  fought  itd  batlle^i,  and  it  Ls  the  Government's 
duty  to  provide  for  the  survivors  and  for  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  those  who  have  fallen  iJi  the  country's  wars.  The  pensiou  laws, 
founded  in  this  just  sentiment,  should  be  liberal,  and  i?hould  be 
liberally  administered,  and  preference  should  be  given  wherever 
prat'ticable  with  resjHJct  to  employment  in  the  public  service  to 
aoldiers  and  sailors  and  to  their  widows  and  orphans. 

We  coninieud  the  policy  of  the  Republican  party  in  maintaining 
the  erticiency  of  the  Civil  Service,  The  Administration  has  acted 
wisely  in  its  etfort  to  secure  for  public  service  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippine  litlands  only  those  whose  fitness  has 
been  determined  by  training  and  e3tt>erience.  We  t^lieve  that  em- 
ploy loent  in  the  public  service  in  these  territories  should  l>e  con- 
fined aa  far  as  practicable  to  their  inh?4bitants. 

It  was  the  phi  ill  purpose  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  to  prevent  discrimination  on  account  of  race  or  color 
in  regulating  the  «»Iective  franctiise.  Devices  of  State  governments, 
whetJier  by  statutory  or  constitutional  enactment,  to  avoid  the 
mrpofle  of  this  amendment  are  revolutionary  and  should  be  con- 
demned. 

Public  movements  looking  to  a  permanent  improvement  of  the 
roads  and  liighways  of  thecotintry  meet  with  our  cordial  :»pproval» 
and  we  reconmiend  this  subject  to  the  earnest  confsideration  of  the 
people  and  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States. 

We  favor  the  eitenaion  of  the  rural  free  delivei*y  service  where- 
arer  its  extension  may  be  justified. 

In  further  pursuance  of  the  constant  policy  of  the  Republican 
party  to  provide  free  homes  on  the  public  domain,  wp  recommend 
adequate  National  legislation  lore'claim  tlie  arid  lands  of  the  United 
States,  reserving  control  of  the  distribution  of  water  for  irrigation 
to  the  respective  States  nnd  Territories. 

We  favor  home  rule  for  and  the  early  admission  to  Statehood 
of  the  Territories  of  New  Mf  xico,  Arizona  and  Oklaliomii, 

The  Wngley  act,  amended  to  provide  sufficient  revenue  for  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  has  so  well  performed  its  work  that  it  has  been 
possible  to  reduce  the  war  debt  iu  the  sum  of  $40,000,000.  So  ampla 
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are  the  Government's  revenues  and  so  great  is  the  public  confidence 
lu  the  integrity  of  its  obligalionjs  that  it8  newly  funded  2  per  cent 
bonds  sell  at  a  preniinnj.  Tiie  country  is  now  Justified  in  expecting^, 
and  it  will  be  the  jx>licy  of  the  Repuhlicaii  party  to  bring  about, 
a  reduction  of  tlie  war  taxe^i. 

We  favor  the  construction,  ownership,  control  and  protection 
of  an  isthmian  canal  by  the  Government  of  Uie  United  States.  New 
markets  are  necessary  for  the  increasing  fiarpkis  of  our  farm  pro- 
ducts. Ever)'  effort  sliouJd  be  made  to  open  and  obtain  new  markets^ 
especially  in  the  Orient,  and  tlie  Adminisf  ration  is  warmly  to  be 
ooniniended  for  its  successful  effort  to  commit  all  trading  and  col- 
onizing nations  to  the  |Kjlicy  of  the  open  door  in  China. 

lu  the  interest  of  our  expanding  commerce  we  recommend  that 
Coagress  create  a  department  of  commerce  and  industries  in  the 
charge  of  a  secretary  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 

The  United  States  consular  Rystem  should  be  reorganized  under 
the  supervision  of  this  new  department,  upon  such  a  hasiK  of  ap- 
pointment and  tenure  as  will  render  it  still  more  serviceable  to 
the  Nation*s  increasing  trade. 

The  American  Government  must  protect  the  person  and  property 
of  every  citizen  wherever  Ihey  are  wrongfully  violated  or  placed 
in  peril. 

We  congratulate  the  women  of  America  upon  their  splendid  rec- 
ord of  public  service  in  thi^  volunteer  aid  association,  and  as  imrsea 
in  camp  and  hospital  during  the  recent  campaigns  of  our  armiea 
jn  the  Eastern  and  WeHtern  Indies  and  we  appreciate  their  faith- 
ful coo|>eration  in  all  work«  of  education  and  industry. 

President  McKintey  has  conducted  the  foreign  affairs  of  llie 
United  States  with  distinguished  credit  to  the  American  ]>eople. 
In  releasing  us  from  the  vexatious  conditions  of  a  Euroi>ean  alli- 
ance for  the  government  of  Samoa  liis  course  is  especially  to  l»e 
commended.  By  securing  to  our  undivided  contiol  the  moat  im- 
portant island  of  the  Samoan  group  and  the  beat  harl>or  in  the 
Southern  Pacitic.  every  American  interest  has  been  safeguarded. 

We  approve  the  annexation  of  tlie  Hawaiian  Islands  to  the 
United  States. 

We  commend  the  part  taken  by  our  Goveminent  in  the  Peace 
Conference  at  The  Hague. 

We  asaert  our  steadtast  adherence  to  the  policy  announced  in 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  provisions  of  The  Hague  Convention 
were  wisely  regarded  when  President  McKinley  tendered  hia 
friendly  olhcen  in  the  interewt  of  |>eace  l>etween  Great  Uritain  and 
the  South  African  republics.  While  the  American  Government 
innst  continue  the  policy  prescribed  by  ^Vashington,  affirmed  by 
•very  succeeding  President  and  imposed  upon  as  by  The  Hagup 
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Treaty,  of  iioii-iiiterventjou  in  European  controversies,  the  Ameri- 
can peoi»le  earnestly  hojie  that  a  way  may  soon  be  found,  lioiiorable 
alike  to  both  couleudiug  parties,  to  teruiiiiate  the  strife  between 
til  em* 

In  accepting  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  the  just  responsibility  of  our 
victories  in  the  Spanish  war  the  Piesitleut  and  Ike  Senate  won 
tlie  umionbted  approval  of  the  Aniericau  jieople.  No  other  conrt**! 
Mas  possible  than  to  destroy  Spain's  sovereignty  throuj^hoat  Iha 
"West  Indies  and  in  tlie  Philippine  Islands.  That  conrse  created 
our  responsibility  before  llie  world,  and  with  the  nnoiganiited 
population  whom  our  intervfiiitiou  had  freed  from  Spain,  lo  pro- 
vide for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order^  and  for  the  eiitablish- 
ment  of  good  government  and  for  the  fterformance  of  international 
obligations.  Our  authority  could  not  be  less  livan  our  responsibility, 
and  wherever  sovereign  rights  were  extended  it  became  the  high 
hity  of  the  Oovernment  to  maintain  its  authority,  to  put  down 
'med  insurrection  and  to  confer  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  civ- 
lization  upon  all  the  rescued  peoples. 

The  largest  measure  of  self-go vernraent  consistent  with  their 
welfare  and  our  duties  shall  l>e  secured  to  them  by  law. 

To  Cuba  independence  and  self-government  were  avssnred  in  the 
same  voice  by  which  w^ar  was  declared,  and  to  the  letter  this  pledge 
will  l>e  performed. 

The  Kepulilican  party  ujkiu  its  history,  atul  upon  this  declaration 
of  its  principles  and  policies,  confidently  invokes  the  considerate 
and  approving  judgment  of  the  Americau  people. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  convention  William  McKinley,  of 
Ohio,  >va3  nominated  for  President  and  Theinlore  Koosevelt,  of 
New  York,  for  Vice-President.  In  each  case  the  roll  of  the 
States  was  called  and  the  vote  was  imjininious.  But  Mr.  Roose- 
velt received  one  vote  lesa  than  the  920  given  to  Mr,  McKin- 
ley, as  his  own  vote  was  withheld. 

The  National  Prohibition  party  held  its  convention  at  Chi- 
cago on  June  27,  and  the  following  day.  Samnel  Dickie,  of 
Michigan,  was  the  president  of  the  convention,  which  consisted 
of  more  than  seven  hundred  delegates,  representing  forty 
States  of  the  Union.  There  was  an  eamev^t  contest  in  the  com- 
mittee on  Kesolutions  over  the  qnestion  whether  the  platform 
should  express  the  principles  of  the  party  on  the  single  sub- 
ject of  the  liquor  traffic,  or  shonld  be  a  **  broad"  platform  and 
treat  of  other  questions  of  the  day,  as  had  been  the  cnstom  of 
the  party  in  the  past.  In  the  end  the  victory  was  with  those 
who  advocated  a  platform  of  a  single  plank,  Tbe  controversy 
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was  not  carried  into  the  conveiitiott,  and  the  platform  as  re* 
ported,  was  adopted,  iii  tho  foUowiug  termB :  — 

The  Xational  Prohihition  party,  in  convention  represented  at 
Chicago,  June  27  and  25,  19UI>,  acknowledges  Ahiiiglity  God  as 
the  aiipreme  source  of  all  just  government.  Kealizing  that  this 
Kepublic  was  founded  n|X)n  Christian  principle.'*,  aud  can  endure 
only  as  it  einbodieH  justice  and  rigbteoujiness,  and  asserting  that 
alt  authority  should  seek  the  tiest  good  of  all  the  governed,  to  this 
end  wisely  prohiliiting  what  is  wrong  and  permitting  only  what  ia 
right*  hert'by  records  and  proclaims  : 

First*  AVe  accept  and  aenert  I  lie  definition  given  by  Edward 
Burke,  that  a  party  is  "  a  body  of  men  joined  together  for  llie  pur- 
poae  of  prot-fcting  by  their  joint  endeavor  the  national  ititerest 
upon  some  particular  principle  upon  which  they  are  all  agreed." 

We  declare  that  there  id  no  principle  now  advocated  by  any 
other  party  which  could  be  made  a  fact  in  government  with  such 
beneficent  moral  and  material  results  as  the  principle  of  prohibi- 
tion applied  to  the  beverage  lii]uor  traffic;  that  the  national  inter- 
est could  t>e  promoted  in  no  otiier  way  so  surely  anri  so  wiih'ly  aa 
by  its  afioption  and  assertion  through  a  national  policy,  ftu<l  a  co- 
operation therein  by  every  state,  forbidding  the  manufacture,  sale, 
exportation,  importation  and  transportation  of  intoxicating  liquor 
for  beverage  purposes  ;  timt  we  stand  for  tliiH  a.s  the  only  principle 
proposed  by  any  party  anywhere  for  the  settlement  of  a  question 
greater  and  graver  than  any  other  l>efore  the  American  people, 
and  involving  more  profonndly  than  any  other  their  nnnal  future 
and  financial  welfare;  and  that  all  the  patriotic  citizenship  of  this 
country  agreed  upon  this  principle,  however  much  disagreement 
there  may  be  as  to  minor  considerations  and  issues,  should  stand 
together  at  the  ballot  box  from  this  time  forward,  ntitil  prohibi- 
tion is  the  established  policy  of  the  United  States,  with  a  party  in 
power  to  enforce  it  and  to  insure  ils  moral  and  material  benefita. 

We  insist  that  such  a  party,  agreed  upon  this  principle  and 
policy,  having  sober  leadership,  without  any  obligation  for  suc- 
cess to  the  saloon  vote  and  to  those  demoralizing  combinations, 
can  successfidly  cope  with  all  other  and  lesser  problems  of  gov- 
ernment, in  legislative  halls  and  in  the  executive  chair,  and  that 
it  is  nseleas  for  any  party  to  make  declarations  in  its  platform  as 
to  any  questions  concerning  which  there  may  be  serious  differ- 
ences of  opinion  in  it5i  own  membership,  and  as  to  which,  because 
of  such  (lilTerences,  the  party  could  legislate  only  on  a  basis  of 
mutual  concessions  when  coming  into  power. 

\\*e  submit  that  the  Democialic  and  Republican  parties  are 
alike  insincere  in  their  assumed  hostility  to  trusts  and  mouopolies* 
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They  dare  not  and  do  not  attack  the  most  dangerous  of  Ihem  all, 
the  liquor  power.  So  long  aa  the  saloou  debauches  tht;  cUx/.ei)  and 
breeds  ti»e  purchawahle  voter^  money  will  coiiLiuue  to  Iniy  its  way 
to  power.  Brfak  dowu  thia  tralfict  elevate  luaiiljood,  mid  a  sober 
citizenship  will  liiid  a  w:iy  to  control  dangerous  combiuatioy«  of 
capital. 

We  propose,  as  a  first  step  in  the  financial  probleni  of  the  na- 
tion, to  save  more  than  a  billion  dollars  every  yeai%  now  annually 
expended  to  support  the  liquor  traffic  and  to  demoralize  our  |>eo- 
ple.  When  that  is  acconiplii»hed,  couditioiiB  will  hare  mo  ijjiproved 
that  with  a  clearer  atmosphere  the  country  can  address  itself  to 
the  questions  as  to  the  kind  and  quantity  of  currency  jreeded. 

Second.  We  reaffirm  as  true  indisputably  the  declaration  of 
AVilliain  ^\lndom  when  Secretai-y  of  the  Treasury  in  the  Cabinet 
of  President  Arthur,  that  '•  Considered  socially,  fitTancially,  po- 
litically or  morally,  the  licensed  liquor  traHic  is  or  outght  to  be  the 
overwhelming  issue  in  American  politicSf"  and  that  *'the  destruc- 
tion of  thi»  iniquity  atatub  next  on  the  calendar  of  the  world's 
progress.**  We  hold  that  the  existence  of  our  party  presents  llii» 
iasue  squarely  to  the  American  jteople,  and  lays  upon  theni  the 
responsibility  of  choice  between  liquor  parties,  dominated  by  dis- 
tillers and  brewers,  with  their  policy  of  saloon  perpetuation,  breed- 
ing waste,  wickedness,  woe,  pauperism,  taxation,  corruption  and 
crime,  and  our  one  j^arly  of  patriotic  and  moral  principle,  with  ii 
policy  which  defends  it  from  domination  by  corrupt  bosses  and 
which  insures  it  forever  against  the  blighting  control  of  fialoon 
politics. 

We  face  with  sorrow,  shame  and  fear  the  awful  fact  that  this 
liquor  traffic  has  a  grip  on  our  government,  municipal.  Stale  and 
Kational,  through  the  revenue  system  and  saloon  sovereignly, 
which  no  other  party  dares  to  dispute;  a  grip  which  dominates 
the  party  now  in  power,  from  caucus  to  Congress,  from  policeman 
to  President,  from  the  nimshop  to  the  White  House  ;  a  grip  which 
compels  the  Chief  Executive  to  consent  that  law  shall  be  Jinllified 
in  behalf  of  the  brewer,  that  the  canteen  shall  curse  our  Ainiv 
and  spread  intemperance  across  the  seas,  and  that  our  flag  shall 
ware  as  the  symbol  of  partnership  at  home  and  abroad  l>etween 
this  Government  and  the  men  who  defy  and  defile  it  for  their  un- 
holy gain. 

Third.  We  charge  upon  President  McKinley,wno  was  elected  to 
his  high  office  by  appeals  to  Christian  sentiment  and  patriotism 
almost  unprecedented,  and  by  a  combination  of  moral  influences 
never  before  seen  in  this  country,  that,  by  his  conspicuous  exam* 
pie  as  a  winedrinker  at  public  banquets  and  as  a  wine-serving  host 
in  the  White  House,  he  has  done  more  to  encourage  the  liquor 
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bus  HI  ess,  to  deinoralize  the  temperance  habits  of  young  men,  and 
to  bring  Christian  practices  and  requiremeiiti  into  disrflpui^,,  thai? 
anyolber  President  this  Republic  has  ever  had.  We  further  char;^ 
upon  President  McKiiiley  responsibility  for  tlie  Arniv  caiiteini,  with 
all  its  dire  brood  of  disease,  immorality,  sin  and  death,  in  thia 
coiuitrvi,  in  Cuba,  iti  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippi!iei* ;  and  we  in- 
aist  that  by  his  attitude  couceniitig  the  canteen,  and  his  apparent 
contempt  for  the  vast  numL>er  of  petitions  and  petitioners  protest- 
ing against  it^  he  has  oiitraged  and  insulted  the  moral  jientinient 
of  this  country  in  such  a  manner  and  to  such  a  degree  as  calls  for 
its  righteous  uprising  and  his  indignant  and  eifectire  rebuke. 

We  challenge  denial  of  the  fact  that  our  Chief  Executive,  as 
commander  in  chief  of  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States,  at 
any  time  prior  lo  or  since  March  2,  1^09,  could  have  closed  every 
army  saloon,  called  a  canteen,  by  executive  order,  as  President 
Ilsiyes  in  effect  did  before  hint,  and  should  have  closed  them,  for 
the  same  reason  that  actuated  President  Hayes  ;  we  assert  tliat  the 
act  of  Congress  pas,sed  March  L\  18J)!>,  forbidding  the  sale  of  li^jnor, 
•*jn  any  post  exchange  or  canteen,'*  by  any  '*otfioer  or  private 
soldier"  or  by  *' any  other  person  on  any  premises  used  for  mili- 
tary purposes  in  the  United  States,"  was  and  is  a»  explicit  an  act 
of  proltihition  as  the  English  language  can  frame. 

We  declare  our  Holenin  belief  that  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States  in  his  interpretation  of  that  law,  and  the  Secretary 
of  War  in  his  acceptance  of  that  interpretation  and  his  refusal  to 
enforce  the  law,  were  and  are  guilty  of  treasonable  nullification 
thereof,  and  that  President  McKinley,  through  his  assent  to  and 
indorsement  of  such  interpretation  and  refusal  on  the  part  of  otii- 
cials  appointed  by  and  responsible  to  him,  shares  responsibility 
in  their  guilt;  and  we  record  our  conviction  that  a  new  and  seri- 
ous peril  confronts  our  country,  in  the  fact  that  its  President,  at 
the  behest  of  tlie  beer  [xjwer,  dare  and  does  abrogate  a  law  of  Con- 
gress, througli  subordinates  removable  at  will  iiy  liini  and  whose 
acts  become  his,  and  thus  virtually  confesses  that  laws  are  to  Ije 
administered  or  to  l>e  nu  Hi  tied  in  the  interest  of  a  law-defying 
business,  by  an  Administration  under  mortgage  to  such  business 
for  support- 
Fourth.  We  deplore  the  fact  that  an  Administration  of  this  Re- 
public claiming  the  right  and  power  lo  carry  our  Hag  across  seas, 
and  to  conquer  and  annex  new  territory,  should  admit  its  lack  of 
power  to  prohibit  the  American  saloon  on  subjugated  soil^  or  should 
openly  confess  itself  subject  to  liquor  sovereignty  nnder  that  flag. 
We  are  humiliated,  exasperated  and  grieved  by  the  evidence  pain- 
fuHy  abundant  that  this  Administration's  policy  of  expansion  is 
bearing  so  rapidly  its  first  fruits  of  druukennesa,  insanity  and 
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crime  under  the  liotliouse  sun  of  the  tropics;  and  when  the  presi- 
dent of  the  first  Philippine  Couinjissiou  says  •'  It  was  unfortunate 
tliat  we  iutroduued  and  estaUli^hed  the  saloon  there,  to  corrupt  thts 
natives  and  to  exhihit  the  vices  of  our  race,"  we  charge  ihe  inhu- 
manity and  un-Cliristianity  of  tliid  net  upon  tlie  AdniiniHtralion 
of  William  McKiiiiey  iiud  upon  the  party  which  elected  aud  would 
peryH'tuate  tlm  .same. 

Fifth.  We  derlitre  that  the  only  policy  w}>ich  the  Government 
of  the  United  >Jt4Ui^s  can  of  right  uphold  us  to  llie  liquor  tratlic, 
under  the  National  Constihiiion.  upon  any  territory  luider  the 
iniHtary  or  civil  control  of  that  (ioverninent,  ia  the  policy  of  pro- 
hibitton;  that  "  to  establish  jus  Lice,  insnre  domestic  tranquillity, 
provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
Bscur-e  the  blessingn  of  liLierty  to  ourselves  and  our  posteritVi"  aa 
the  Const i tut] on  provides,  the  liquor  tralhc  must  neither  be  sane- 
tioned  nor  tolerated,  and  that  the  revenue  |X)licy  which  makes  our 
Government  a  partner  with  distillers  and  brewers  and  barkeepers 
]$  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization,  an  outrage  upon  humanity  and  a 
crime  against  God.  We  condemn  the  present  Admi  nisi  ration  at 
Washington  liecause  it  has  rejiealed  the  prohibitory  laws  in  Alaska, 
and  has  given  over  the  partly  civilized  tribes  there  to  he  the  prey 
of  the  American  grog  ftliop;  and  because  it  lias  entered  upou  a 
license  policy  in  our  new  jiossejwioiiB  by  incorporatinj;  the  same  in 
the  recent  act  of  Congress  in  the  code  of  laws  for  the  government 
of  the  Hawaiian  Lslands* 

We  call  general  attention  to  the  fearful  fact  that  exportation  of 
liqtiorA  from  the  Uniteil  States  to  the  Philippine  Islands  increased 
in  value  from  ^^i7  in  lSt>iS  to  9407.198  in  the  firKt  ten  months  of 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  ;)0,  UMJOi  and  that  while  our  exporta- 
tion of  liquors  to  Cuba  never  reached  If 30.000  a  year  previous  to 
American  occitpalion  of  that  island,  our  exports  of  such  liquor;*  to 
Cuba  during  tlie  fiscal  year  of  189!)  reached  the  sum  of  ^<}29,Sr>5. 

Sixth*  One  great  religious  body  (the  Baptist)  having  truly  de- 
clared of  the  liquor  tratjic  '*  that  it  has  no  defensible  right  to  exist, 
that  it  can  never  be  reformed,  and  that  it  stands  condemned  by  ita 
unrighteous  fruits  as  a  thing  un-Christian.  un-American,  and  per- 
ilous utterly  to  every  interest  in  life  ;  "another  great  religious  body 
(the  Methodi^st)  having  as  truly  asserted  and  reiterated  that  *•  no 
political  party  has  a  right  to  expect,  nor  should  it  receive,  the  votes 
of  Christian  men  so  long  as  it  stands  committed  to  the  license  sys- 
tem, or  refusea  to  put  itself  on  reconl  iu  an  attitude  of  o{»en  hos- 
tility to  the  saloon;*'  other  great  religious  bodies  having  made 
similar  deliverances,  in  language  plain  and  unequivocal,  as  to  the 
liquor  traffic  and  the  duty  of  Christian  citizenship  in  opposition 
thereto  ;  aud  the  fact  being  plain  and  undeniable  tkit  the  Demo* 
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erttle  party  stands  for  license,  the  saloon  ^nd  the  canteen,  while 
the  RepubJicati  party,  m  policy  and  adminiHiration,  stand  for  the 
canteen*  the  saloon  and  tlie  revenue  thcrefioni,  we  declare  our- 
aelves  justified  in  exi^ctlng  that  Chriatiau  voteis  everywhere  shall 
ceiu.^  their  complicity  with  the  liquor  curse  by  refusing  to  uphold 
a  lic|Uor  party,  and  Nhall  unite  t he tii selves  with  the  only  party 
which  npig^jlds  the  prohihition  policy,  and  which  for  nearly  Ihirly 
years  haj*  been  the  faithful  defender  of  the  Church,  the  State,  the 
home  and  I  lie  fschool,  against  the  Raloon,  its  expanders  andperpet- 
iiators,  their  actual  and  |>ersisleub  foes. 

We  insist  that  no  difleiencea  of  lielief  aa  to  any  other  question 
or  concern  of  govern  inent  should  stand  in  the  way  of  snch  a  nnton  of 
moral  and  Christian  citizenship  as  we  hereby  invite  for  the  }*peedy 
settlement  of  this  paramount  moral,  industrial,  financial  and  polit- 
ical issue  which  our  party  pre  Rents ;  and  w-e  refrain  from  declaring 
onrselvei*upon  all  minor  matlerH  as  to  which  ditTerences  of  opinion 
may  exist  thai  thereby  we  may  otfer  to  the  American  people  a  plat- 
foi'in  so  broad  that  all  can  stand  upon  it  who  desire  to  see  solder 
cilizenship  actually  sovereign  over  the  allied  hosts  of  evil,  sin  and 
crime,  in  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
f*ople. 

We  declare  that  there  are  but  two  real  parties  tonday  concerning 
the  liquor  traffic  —  peipetuaLionist*^  and  I'ruhibitionists;  and  that 
patriotifim.  Christianity,  and  every  interest  of  geiniineand  of  pure 
democracy,  liesides  the  loyal  dennind:^  of  our  common  iumianity, 
require  the  speedy  union,  in  one  solid  phalanx  at  the  ballot  box. 
of  all  who  opt>ofie  the  liquor  Lrariic*«  perpetuation,  and  who  covet 
endurance  for  this  Republic. 

There  was  a  ^hort  contest  over  the  nominations,  but  John 
G.  Woolley,  of  Illinois,  was  chosen  as  the  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent by  380  votes  to  329  given  to  Silas  C\  Swallow,  of  Penn- 
sylvania;  and  Henry  B.  Metcalf,  of  Rhode  Island,  was  nomi- 
nated for  Vice-President  over  Thomas  R.  Carskadden,  of  West 
Virginia,  and  E.  L.  Eaton,  of  Iowa. 

The  Democratic  Nfltionnl  Convention  met  at  Kansas  City 
on  the  4th  of  July.  Governor  Charles  S.  Thomas,  of  Colorado, 
was  the  temporary  chairman  and  James  D.  Richardson,  of  Teii- 
nes?ipe,  the  permanent  president  of  the  convention. 

The  unanimous  nomination  of  Mr.  William  J,  Bryan  aa  can- 
didate for  President  was  apsured^  but  there  was  a  most  earnest 
controversy  over  the  platform  during  the  period  jnst  preceding 
Hie  convention.  A  large  uumber  of  the  membera  of  the  party^ 
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many  of  them  prominent  delegates  to  the  convention  were  in 
favor  of  making  the  silver  issue  much  leas  prominent  than  it 
was  in  1896.  ^omeof  these  men  had  aupporled  thetiL-kct  four 
years  before^  others  hud  not.  Some  of  them  were  advoeateii  of 
free  coinage,  others  were  not.  But  tliey  were  all  opposed  lo  an 
explicit  declination  in  favor  of  free  coinage  at  the  mtio  of  16 
to  1,  Those  who  Rtill  adliered  in  theory  to  that  nn^asure  be- 
lieved that  it  wuuld  he  good  policy  to  subordiiiiite  that  ibsn© 
to  the  newer  one  of  aiiti-imperialiam;  and  although  they  ilid 
not  ohject  to  a  vague  declaration  on  the  «ilver  issue,  they  did 
urge  that  a  repetition  of  tJie  1896  platform  would  coiitijiue  to 
alienate  many  voters  who  would  willingly  return  to  their  old 
party  allegiance.  Former  Governor  and  Senator  David  R  Hill,  of 
Now  York,  was  prominent  in  pressing  this  view  upon  the  dele- 
gateii,  an  they  arrived  in  Kunsjis  City.  Either  on  his  own  motion| 
or  at  the  rer|uest  of  Mr.  Hryan,  be  made  the  journey  to  Lincoln, 
Nebniska,  for  a  consultation  with  the  pros^pective  candidate. 

His  mission  was  fruitless.  Mr.  Hryan  maintained  tliat  the 
position  taken  by  the  party  in  1896  wa«  right ;  that  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  hia  supporters  in  that  campaign  Rtill  re- 
garded the  silver  issue  as  the  most  important  of  all ;  and  that  they 
would  justly  denounce  it  as  an  act  of  treachery  on  his  part  if 
he  were  to  accept  a  nomination  on  a  platform  le^a  explicit  than 
that  of  the  prece«iing  caiivass.  He  was  unmoved  by  the  argu- 
ment that  by  yiehlitig  the  point  he  would  gain  votes  in  States 
where  an  ijicrease  of  the  Democratic  strength  was  greatly 
needed,  and  was  indispensahle  to  victory.  If  he  ngreed  that 
such  would  be  the  result,  he  was  also  sure  that  his  surrender 
would  he  followed  by  a  serious  loss  of  votes  in  States  where 
he  had  already  gained  them  on  the  silver  issue. 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  to  persuade  Mr.  Brysn  to  take 
the  view  that  it  would  be  good  policy  to  let  the  silver  issue 
drop  partly  out  of  sight,  and  notwithstanding  the  sentiment 
that  the  candidate  should  have  a  controlling  part  in  the  con- 
atniction  of  the  platform,  the  contest  was  carried  into  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions  and  the  matter  was  debated  long 
and  earnestly.  Ultimately  Mr,  Bryan's  wishes  were  respected, 
hut  the  vote  was  clo«ie,  and  attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  majority  in  favor  of  the  silver  clauses  was  obtained  hy 
the  votes  of  members  from  States  'ivhich  could  by  no  possibility 
give  Mr.  Bryan  a  single  electoral  vote.  The  platform,  on  which 
there  waa  no  contest  in  the  convention  was  aa  follows :  *— 
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We,  the  representatives  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  United 
States,  asseuililed  in  National  Conv^eution  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  adopiion  of  tJie  Declaration  of  Independence,  do  reartiini  our 
faith  in  that  inimortal  prot'laniatioji  of  the  inalienable  rij^hts  of 
man,  and  onr  allt^giance  to  the  Cotislitutioii  framed  iu  liartuonj 
therewith  hy  the  lalljers  of  (he  Hepuhlic, 

We  hold  with  the  L'nil»»d  Stalea  Supreme  Court  tliat  the  Be- 
daralion  of  IndepHnJente  is  the  spirit  of  onr  Government,  of  which 
the  CoiJiiLitntion  istlieform  and  letter.  We  declare  again  that  all 
governments  instituted  among  men  derive  their  jnst  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed  ;  that  any  j^overnmeut  uot  hawed  upon  the 
cont^ent  of  the  governed  i.s  a  tyraujiy  ;  and  that  to  impose  upon  any 
people  a  government  of  force  is  to  substitute  the  methods  of  ini- 
periaJism  for  thorn  of  a  lepublic.  W«  hold  that  the  CoDStitnliou 
follows  the  Hag  and  denounce  the  doctrine  that  ajj  Executive  or 
CoiigreRs,  deriviiig  their  eiistenc©  and  their  powers  from  tbe 
Conatitntjon,  can  exercise  lawful  authority  l>eyond  it,  or  iu  vio- 
lation of  it.  We  assert  tlmt  no  nation  can  long  endure  half 
republic  and  half  empire,  and  we  warn  the  American  people  that 
imperiulism  abroad  will  lead  quickly  and  inevitably  to  dej^potism 
at  home. 

Belle\ing  in  these  fundamental  principles,  we  denounce  the 
Porto  Rican  law,  enncted  hy  a  Republican  Congress  againsjt  the 
protect  and  opposition  of  the  Democratic  minorityt  as  a  bold  ajid 
open  violation  of  the  Nation's  organic  law^  and  a  flagrant  breach  of 
National  gomJ  faith. 

It  imposes  upon  t  he  ppople  of  Porto  Rico  a  government  without 
their  consent^  and  taxation  without  representation. 

It  dishonors  tlie  Am«*rican  people  by  rppudiating  a  solemn  pledge 
made  in  their  behalf  by  the  commanding  genera!  of  our  Army, 
which  the  Porto  Ricans  welcomed  to  a  peaceful  and  unresieted 
occupation  of  their  land. 

It  dooms  to  poverty  and  distress  a  people  w*hose  helplessness 
appeals  with  peculiar  force  to  our  justice  and  magnanimity.  In 
this,  the  first  act  of  its  imperialistic  programme,  the  Republican 
party  seeks  to  commit  the  United  Slates  to  a  colonial  policy  incon- 
sistent with  republican  institutions  and  condemned  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  numerous  decisions. 

We  demand  tlie  prompt  and  honest  fulfilment  of  our  pledge  to 
the  Cuban  people  and  the  world,  that  the  United  States  has  no 
disposjiion  nor  intention  to  exercise  sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  or 
control  over  the  island  of  Cuba,  except  for  its  pacification.  The 
war  ended  nearly  two  years  ago,  profound  pence  reigns  over  all  the 
island,  atid  still  the  Administralion  keeps  the  government  of  the 
island  from  ita  people,  while  Republican  carpetbag  ofTicials  plun- 
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der  ita  revenues  and  exploit  the  colonia,!  theory  to  the  disgrace 
of  the  American  people. 

We  condemn  and  denounce  the  Philippine  policy  of  the  present 
AdministratiojK  It  has  embroiled  the  Republic  in  au  unnecessary 
wai%  eaciiHced  the  livey  of  many  of  ita  noblest  soiiti,  and  ji'luced  the 
United  States,  previously  known  and  applauded  throughout  the 
worlii  as  tlie  champion  of  freedom,  in  the  false  and  uJi-American 
position  of  crushing  with  military  foi  ce  the  etforts  of  our  former 
ailie?:  to  achieve  litHjrty  aud  self-govern nient. 

The  Filipinos  cannot  be  citizens  without  endangering  our  civ- 
ilhcation  ;  they  cannot  lie  mibjects  without  imperilling  our  form  of 
government ;  and  as  we  are  not  willing  to  surreuder  oui'  civihzalion, 
or  to  convert  the  Republic  iuto  an  em|iire,  we  favor  au  immediate 
declaration  of  the  Nation's  purpose  to  give  to  the  FilipinoH,  firat,  a 
stable  form  of  government ;  second,  independence  ;  and  third,  pjo- 
tectioD  from  outside  interference  5uch  as  has  been  given  fur  nearly 
a  century  to  the  repuhlicJi  of  Central  and  South  America. 

The  greedy  commerciHlism  which  dictated  I  he  Philippine  policy 
of  the  Republican  Administration  altenipls  to  justify  it  with  the 
plea  that  it  will  pay,  but  even  this  sordid  aud  unworthy'  plea  fails 
when  brought  to  the  test  of  facts. 

The  war  of  *- criminal  aggressiou  "  against  the  Filipinos,  entail- 
ing an  annual  expense  of  many  millioua,  has  already  cost  more 
than  any  possible  profit  that  could  accrue  from  the  entire  Philip- 
pine trade  for  year*i  to  con»e.  Furtherraorej  w  hen  trade  is  extended 
at  the  expense  of  lil>erty  the  price  is  always  too  high. 

We  are  not  opposed  to  territorial  expansion,  when  it  takes  in 
desirable  territory  which  can  be  erected  into  Statea  in  the  Union, 
mid  whose  people  are  willing  and  fit  to  become  American  citizena. 
We  favor  trade  expansion  by  every  fieaceful  and  legitimate  means. 
Btit  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  seizing  or  purchasing  of 
distant  islands  to  be  governed  outside  the  Coustitutiou  and  w  hose 
people  can  never  become  citizens. 

AVe  are  in  favor  of  extending  tl>e  Republic's  influence  among 
the  nations,  but  believe  that  influence  should  be  extended  not  by 
force  and  violence,  but  through  the  persuasive  power  of  a  high  and 
honorable  example. 

The  importance  of  other  questions  now  pending  before  the 
American  people  is  in  nowise  diminished  and  the  Democratic  party 
takes  no  backward  step  from  its  position  on  them;  but  the  burn* 
ing  issue  of  imperialism,  growing  out  of  the  Spauifih  war,  involves 
the  very  existence  of  the  Republic  and  the  destruction  of  our  fi-ee 
institutions.  We  regard  it  as  the  paramount  isstie  of  the  campaign. 

The  declaration  of  the  Republican  platform  adopted  at  the  Pitila- 
delphia  Convention,  held  in  June,  lUOOi  that  the  Republican  party 
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•♦steadfastly  adheres  to  the  policy  announced  in  the  Monroe  Doo* 
trine,"  is  manifesitly  iiisinct+rf  and  deceptive.  Tfiis  profession  is 
contradicted  by'the  avowed  policy  of  that  party,  in  opposition  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  to  acquire  and  hokl  sovereignty 
over  large  areas  of  territory  and  large  numtwra  of  i>eople  in  the 
Eastern  Hemifiphere, 

V/e  insist  on  the  strict  maintenance  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
in  all  its  integrity,  both  in  letter  and  in  spirit,  as  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  extension  of  Enro[>ean  authority  on  these  continents  and 
aa  essential  to  our  snprenniey  in  American  affairs.  At  the  snime 
time  we  declare  that  no  American  peo]>le  shall  ever  be  held  by 
force  in  unwilling  subjection  to  European  authority. 

We  oppose  militarism.  It  means  conquest  abroad  and  intimida- 
tion and  oppression  at  hom^.  It  means  the  strong  arm  which  has 
ever  been  fatal  to  free  institutions.  It  is  what  millions  of  our  citi- 
zens have  fl*^d  from  in  Europe.  It  will  impose  upon  our  peace- 
loving  |;>eopIei  a  large  standing  army,  an  unnecessr.ry  burden  of 
taxation,  and  would  be  a  constant  menace  to  their  Ittjerties.  A 
umall  standing  army  and  a  well  disciplined  State  mihtia  are  amply 
sufficient  in  time  of  peace. 

This  Republic  has  no  place  for  a  vast  military  estahlishment,  & 
sure  forerunner  of  compulsory  military  service  and  conscription. 
When  the  Nation  is  in  danger  the  volunteer  soldier  in  his  conntry's 
beat  defender.  The  National  (iuard  of  the  t'uited  States  should 
ever  be  cherished  in  the  patriotic  hearts  of  a  free  people.  Such  or- 
ganizations are  ever  an  element  of  strength  and  safety.  F'or  the 
first  time  in  our  history  and  coeval  with  the  Philippine  conquest 
has  there  been  a  wholesale  departure  from  our  time-honored  and 
approved  system  of  volunteer  organization.  We  denounce  it  as  un« 
American,  undemon^ratic  and  unrepublican  and  as  a  subversiou  of 
the  ancient  and  fixed  principles  of  a  free  people. 

Private  monopolies  are  indefensible  and  intolerable.  They  de- 
stroy competition,  control  tiie  price  of  ravF  material  and  of  the 
finished  product,  thus  robbing  both  producer  and  consumer.  They 
lessen  the  employment  of  labor  and  arbitrarily  fix  the  terms  and 
conditions  thereof  ;  and  deprii^e  individual  energy  and  small  capi- 
tal of  their  opportunity  for  betterment.  They  are  the  most  efticient 
means  yet  devised  for  appropriating  the  fruits  of  indnstry  to  the 
benefit  of  the  few  at  the  exf)ense  of  the  many,  and,  unless  their 
insatiate  greed  is  checked,  all  wealth  will  be  aggregated  in  a  few 
hands  and  the  Republic  desirr^ved. 

The  dishonest  palteriug  with  the  tniat  evil  by  the  Republican 
party  in  its  State  and  National  platforms  is  conclusive  proof  of  the 
truth  of  the  charge  that  trusts  are  the  legitimate  product  of  Repub- 
lican policies,  that  they  are  fostered  by  Eepublican  laws,  and  that 
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they  are  protected  by  the  Republican  Admuiistration  in  return  for 
campaign  subscriptions  and  political  8upt>ort. 

We  pledge  the  Democratic  party  to  an  unceasing  warfare  in  Niu 
tion,  State,  and  city  againat  private  monopoly  in  every  form.  Exist- 
ing laws  against  trusts  mu8t  be  enforced  and  more  stringent  one» 
must  be  enacted  providitig  for  publicity  as  to  the  affairs  of  corpo- 
rations engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and  requiring  all  corpora- 
tions to  show,  before  doing  business  ont^ide  of  the  Stale  of  their 
origin*  that  they  have  no  water  in  their  stock,  and  that  they  have 
not  attempted  and  are  not  attempting  to  monopolize  any  branch 
of  business  or  the  production  of  any  articles  of  merchandise ;  and 
the  whole  constitutional  power  of  Congress  over  interstate  com- 
merce, the  mails  and  all  modes  of  interstate  communication  shall 
be  exercised  by  the  enactment  of  comprehensive  laws  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  trusts.  Tariff  laws  should  be  amended  by  putting  the  pro- 
ducts of  trusts  upon  the  free  list,  to  prevent  monopoly  under  the 
pjea  of  protection. 

The  failure  of  the  present  Republican  Administration,  with  an 
absolute  control  over  all  the  branches  of  the  National  Government, 
to  enact  any  legislation  desigiied  to  prevent  or  even  curtail  the  ab- 
sorbing power  of  trusts  and  illegal  combinations,  or  to  enforce  the 
anti-trust  laws  already  on  the  statute  books,  proves  the  insincerity 
of  the  high-sounding  phrases  of  tlie  Republican  platform. 

Corporations  should  l>e  protected  in  all  their  rights  and  their 
legitimate  interests  should  be  respected,  but  any  attempt  by  cor- 
porations to  interfere  with  the  public  affairs  of  the  people  or  to 
control  the  sovereignty  which  creates  them  should  be  forbidden 
under  such  penalties  as  will  make  such  attempts  impossible. 

We  condenm  the  Dingley  tariif  law  as  a  trust-breeding  measure 
skilfully  devised  to  give  to  the  few  favors  which  they  do  not  deserve, 
and  to  place  upon  the  many  burdens  which  they  should  not  bear. 

We  favor  such  an  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  the  Interstate 
Comnterce  law  as  mil  enable  the  Commission  to  protect  individu- 
als and  communities  from  discrimination  and  the  public  from  un- 
just and  unfair  transportation  rates. 

We  reaffirm  and  iudorse  the  principles  of  the  National  Demo- 
cratic platform  adopted  at  Chicago  in  1806  and  we  reiterate  the 
demand  of  that  platform  for  an  American  financial  system  made 
by  the  American  people  for  themselves,  w  hich  shall  restore  and 
maintain  a  bimetallic  price  level,  and  as  part  of  such  system  the 
immediate  restoration  of  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver 
and  gold  at  the  present  legal  ratio  of  16  to  1,  without  waiting  for 
the  aid  or  consent  of  any  other  nation. 

We  denounce  the  currency  bill  enacted  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
^reas  aa  a  itep  forward  iu  the  Republican  policy  which  aims  ia 
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cliacredit  tlie  sovereign  right  of  the  Kational  Government  to  issue 
all  money,  whether  coin  or  paper,  and  to  bestow  upon  National 
banks  the  power  to  issue  and  control  the  volume  of  paper  money 
for  their  own  benefit.  A  perniaueut  National  bank  currency,  se- 
cured by  Govern ment  bonds,  must  have  a  permanent  debt  to  rest 
upon,  and,  if  the  bank  currency  is  to  increase  with  population  and 
business,  the  debt  must  also  increase.  The  Republican  currency 
scheme  is,  tlierefore,  a  scheme  for  fastening  ufon  the  taxpayers  a 
perpetual  and  growing  debt  for  the  benefit  of  the  banks.  We  are 
opposed  to  this  private  corporation  paper  circulatefl  as  money,  but 
■without  legal  tender  qualitiea,  and  demand  the  retirement  of  Na- 
tional bank  nntei?  as  fast  as  (lovernment  papier  or  silver  certificates 
can  lie  substituted  for  them. 

AVe  favor  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  providing 
for  the  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the 
people,  and  we  favor  direct  legislation  wherever  praetienhle. 

We  are  opposed  to  government  by  injiuioiion  ;  we  denounce  the 
black-list*  and  favor  arbitration  as  a  means  of  settling  disputes 
between  corjHjrations  and  their  employees. 

Fn  the  interest  of  American  labor  and  the  upbnilding  of  the 
workingnuin  as  the  cornerstone  of  the  prusi>erity  of  our  t?i>untry, 
we  recomnifud  that  Cougre,H,s  create  a  Department  of  Labor,  in 
charge  of  a  Secretary,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet^  believing  that  the 
elevation  of  the  American  laborer  will  bring  with  it  increased  pro- 
duction and  increased  prosperity  to  our  country  at  home  and  to  our 
commerce  all  road. 

We  are  proud  of  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  the  American  sol- 
diers and  sailors  in  all  our  wars ;  we  favor  Itlieral  pensions  io  them 
and  their  depen<lent«;  and  we  reiterate  the  position  taken  in  the 
Chicago  platform  in  1890,  that  the  fact  of  eidistment  and  service 
shall  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  against  disease  and  disability 
h>efore  enlistment. 

We  favor  the  immediate  construction,  ownership  and  control  of 
the  Nicaragiian  Canal  by  the  United  States,  and  ue  denounce  the 
insincerity  of  the  plank  in  the  Republican  National  platform  for 
an  Isthmian  canal,  in  the  face  of  the  faihire  of  the  Repuldican 
majority  to  pass  the  bill  pending  iu  Congress.  We  condemn  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  a^  a  surrender  of  American  rights  and  in^ 
teres ts,  not  to  be  tolerated  by  the  American  people. 

\y&  denounce  the  failure  of  the  llepublican  party  to  carry  out  its 
pledges  to  grant  statehood  to  the  Territories  of  Arizona,  New  Mex- 
ico and  Oklahoma,  and  we  promise  the  people  of  thowe  Territories 
immediate  statehood,  and  homerule  during  their  condition  as  Ter- 
ritories ;  and  we  favor  home  rule  and  a  territorial  form  of  govern- 
ment for  Alaska  and  Porto  Ricg. 
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We  favor  au  iutelligent  system  of  improving  the  arid  lauds  of 
the  West,  dtoriiig  Lhe  waters  for  the  purpoaeaof  irrigation,  and  Uie 
holding  of  Huch  landa  for  actual  Bettlera. 

We  favor  the  coiitinuauceaud  strict  enforcement  of  the  Chinese 
Exclusion  law  and  ita  application  to  the  same  clasps  of  all  Asiatic 
races- 
Jefferson  aaid  :  "  Peace,  commerce  and  honest  friendship  with  all 
nations^  entangling  alliances  with  none."  We  approve  this  whole- 
some doctrine  and  earnestly  protest  against  the  Republican  depart- 
ure which  has  involved  xts  in  so-called  world  f>oliticH,  including  the 
diplomacy  of  Europe  and  the  intrigue  and  land  grabbing  rn  Asia^ 
and  we  especially  condemn  the  ill  concealed  Republican  alliance 
with  England,  which  muat  mean  discrimination  against  other 
friendly  nations,  and  which  has  already  stifled  the  Nation's  voice 
w  bile  liberty  is  being  stratigled  in  Africa. 

Believing  in  the  principles  of  self-government  and  rejecting,  as 
did  our  forefathers*  the  claims  of  monarchy,  we  view  with  indigua- 
tion  the  purfMise  of  England  to  overwhelm  with  force  the  South 
African  Republics*.  Speaking,  as  we  believe,  for  the  entire  Ameri- 
can Nation,  except  its  Republican  officeholders,  and  for  all  free 
men  everywhere,  we  extend  our  sympathy  to  the  heroic  burghers 
in  their  unecpial  struggle  to  maintain  their  liberty  and  independ- 
ence. 

We  denounce  the  lavish  appropriations  of  recent  Republican 
Congresses,  which  have  kept  taxes  high  and  which  threaten  the 
per|»etuation  of  the  oppressive  war  levies.  We  oppose  the  accnmu- 
lation  of  a  surplus  to  im  squandered  iti  such  barefaced  frauds  upon 
the  taxpayers  as  the  Shipping  Subsidy  bill,  which,  under  the  false 
pretence  of  fostering  American  shipbuilding,  would  put  unearned 
millioTis  into  the  ]^Hncketa  of  favorite  con tribn tors  to  the  Republican 
campnign  fund.  We  favor  the  reduction  and  speedy  repeal  of  the 
war  taxes,  and  a  return  to  the  timu-honured  Democratic  policy  of 
strict  economy  in  governmental  expenditures, 

Bi^lieving  that  our  most  cherished  institutions  are  in  great  peril, 
that  the  very  existence  of  our  constitutional  Republic  is  at  stake, 
and  that  the  decision  now  to  be  rendered  will  determine  whether 
or  not  our  children  are  to  enjoy  those  blessed  privileges  of  free 
government  which  have  made  the  Ciiited  States  great,  pros|)erous 
and  honored,  we  earnestly  ask  for  the  foregoing  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples the  hearty  support  of  the  liberty-loving  American  people, 
regardless  of  previous  party  affiliations. 


On  the  third  day  of  the  convention,  July  G,  William  J. 
Bryan  was  unanimously  nominated  as  a  candidate  for  President. 
The  conrentioD  voted  for  a  candidate  for  Vice-President  with  the 
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result  that  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  of  Illinois,  had  559 J^  votea, 
David  B.  Hill,  of  New  York,  200,  Charka  A.  Towne,  of  Minne- 
sota, 112)^,  and  there  were  many  scattering  votes.  Before  the 
result  was  declared  all  the  votes  for  other  Candida  tea  were  trans- 
ferred to  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  he  was  uiiaiiiiiiouBly  nominated. 
The  Silver  Republican  party  also  held  its  convention  at  Kan. 
sasCity  on  July  4.  Senator  Henry  M.  Teller,  of  Colorado^  was 
the  temporary  Chairman,  and  Judge  L,  W,  Brown,  of  Ohio,  the 
permanent  President  It  was  a  mtiss  convention  rather  than 
one  mailu  up  of  duly  elected  delegates.  Although  twenty-one 
States  were  reported  to  he  represented,  the  number  of  persons 
who  acted  in  the  convention  from  the  several  States  varied 
greatly,  from  287  reported  from  Kansas,  and  one  hundred  or 
more  from  tliree  other  Stati's  to  less  than  a  score  each  from  t«n 
other  States,  one  of  which,  Texas,  sent  but  two  members.  The 
whole  number  reported  was  1057.  The  convention,  on  July  6, 
accepted  Mr*  Bryan  as  candidate  for  J^resident.  Many  of  t!i6 
members  wished  to  add  to  the  ticket  the  name  of  Mr,  Towne, 
the  candidate  of  the  Fusion  Populists  for  Vice-President,  and 
that  action  was  preventml  only  by  the  most  earnest  argument 
and  persuasion  hy  those  who  regarded  such  action  as  a  disas- 
trous division  of  the  voters  who  favored  Mr.  Bryan's  candi- 
dacy, Mr.  Towne  joined  in  the  opposition  to  the  designation 
of  himself  as  a  candidate.  Ultimately  the  convention  referred. 
the  nomination  of  a  candidate  for  Vice-President  to  the  national 
committee^  by  which  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Stevenson  was  en- 
dorsed, Th«  following  platform  was  adopted  :  — 

We,  the  Silver  Republican  party,  in  National  Convention  assem- 
bled, declare  these  as  our  principles,  and  invite  the  cooperation  of 
all  who  agree  therewith  : 

We  recognize  that  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of 
American  Independence  are  fundamental  and  everlastingly  true  in 
thetr  application  to  governraents  among  men.  We  belies-e  the  patri- 
otic words  of  Washington*s  farewell  address  to  be  the  words  of 
aoherne.ss  and  wisdom*  inspired  hy  the  spirit  of  right  and  truth. 
We  treasure  the  words  of  Jefferson  as  priceless  gems  of  American 
Btatesnianship.  We  hold  i?i  sacred  remembraQce  the  patriotisni  of 
Lincoln,  who  was  the  great  interpreter  of  American  hi.story  and 
tlie  apostle  of  human  rights  and  of  industrial  freedom,  and  we  de- 
clare, a.*!  was  declared  by  the  convention  that  nominated  the  great 
Emancipator,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  promulgated 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  embodied  in  the  Federal 
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Constitution,  "that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights ;  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty  and  th'j  pursuit  of  happiness ;  tliat  to  secure 
these  righta,  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  derivijjg 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gove rued,"  is  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  our  republican  institutions. 

We  declare  our  adkerence  to  the  principles  of  bimetallism  as 
the  right  basin  of  a  monetary  system  under  our  National  Consti- 
tution, a  princii>le  Ihat  found  place  repeatedly  in  Republiian  plat- 
forms from  the  demonetimtion  of  sih^er  in  1^73  to  the  St.  Loui» 
Republican  Convention  of  IHUG.  Since  that  Convention  a  Republi* 
can  Conceits  and  a  Republican  Preside ut,  at  the  dictation  of  tlie 
trust*  and  money  powei,  have  passed  and  approved  a  currency  bill 
which  in  itself  is  a  repudiation  of  the  docrine  of  bimetallism  ad- 
vocated theretofore  by  the  President  and  every  great  leader  of  his 
party.  This  currency  law  destroys  the  full  money  power  of  the 
silver  dollar,  provides  for  the  payment  of  all  Government  obliga- 
tions and  the  redemption  of  all  forms  of  paper  money  in  gold 
alone,  retires  the  time-honored  and  patriotic  greenback,  constitut- 
ing oae-sixth  of  the  mouey  hi  circulation,  and  surrenders  to  bank- 
ing corporations  the  sovereign  fiinctiun  of  issuing  all  pa[>er  money, 
thus  enabling  these  corporntiojis  to  control  the  pi  ices  of  labor  and 
property,  and  increa-sing  the  jxjwer  of  the  banks  to  create  panics 
and  bring  disaster  upon  busmeKs  enterprises.  The  provision  of  this 
currency  law^  making  tlie  bonded  debt  of  the  Nation  payable  in 
gold  alone  changes  the  contract  lielween  tlie  Government  and  the 
bondholders  to  the  advantage  of  tlie  latter,  and  is  in  direct  opf»o- 
Bition  to  the  declaration  of  tlie  Matthews  resolution  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  1878,  for  which  resolution  the  present  Republican  Presi- 
dent, then  a  meml*>er  of  Congress,  voted,  as  did  also  all  leading 
Republicans,  Wth  in  the  House  and  Senate,  We  demand  the  repeal 
of  this  currency  law,  and  declare  that  we  shall  not  cease  our  efforts 
until  there  has  been  established  in  its  place  a  monetary  system 
based  upon  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and  gold  into 
money  at  t^ie  present  legal  ratio  of  16  to  1,  by  the  independent 
action  of  the  United  States,  under  wliich  system  all  money  shall 
be  issued  by  the  Government,  and  all  money  coined  and  issued 
shall  be  a  full  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  pri- 
vate, without  exception. 

We  approve  a  graduated  tax  upon  incomes;  and  if  necessary  to 
accomplish  this,  we  favor  an  amendment  to  the  ConBtitution. 

We  believe  that  United  States  Senators  shoubl  be  elected  by 
direct  vote  of  the  people,  and  we  favor  5uch  amendment  of  the  Con- 
■titution  and  such  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  that  end. 

We  f&Tiar  #.)ie  maintenance  and  the  ezten&ioa  wherever  prao- 
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Ucable  of  the  merit  Rystem  in  public  semce,  appointments  to  be 
made  according  to  fitness,  competitively  ascertained,  and  public 
seryatitfl  to  be  retained  in  office  only  so  long  as  shall  be  compatible 
with  the  efficiency  of  tlie  service. 

Combiiiiitions,  trusts  and  monopolies,  contrived  and  created  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  the  prices  and  qnaMtity  of  articles  Bnp- 
plied  to  the  public,  are  unjust,  oppres«iire  mid  unlawful.  Not  only 
do  these  unlawful  conspiracies  tix  the  prices  of  commodities,  but 
they  invade  every  branch  of  State  and  National  government  with 
their  polluting;  influences,  and  control  the  actions  of  their  employ^ 
and  dependents,  politically,  until  such  control  imperils  society  and 
the  litM?rty  of  the  citizen.  We  demand  the  most  stringent  lawa  for 
their  suppression  and  the  most  severe  punislnnent  of  their  pro- 
moters and  maintaiuera  aird  the  energetic  enforcemeat  of  auch 
laws  by  the  courts. 

We  believe  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  be  so  and  in  principle  and  & 
■wise  National  iHiIicy,  and  we  demand  a  firm  adherence  thereto. 
We  condemn  those  act.nof  the  Administration  inconsistent  with  it, 
and  which  have  tended  to  make  ns  parties  to  the  interests,  and  to 
ijivolve  us  in  the  cuivtroversiesof  Eurojiean  i^ations,  and  especially 
the  recognition  by  pending  treaty  of  the  ri<;ht  of  England  to  be 
considered  in  the  construction  of  an  interoceanic  canaL 

We  are  in  favur  of  tht;  sj^eedy  construction  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal,  to  be  built,  owned  and  defended  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States. 

We  observe  with  anxiety,  and  regard  with  disapproval,  the  in- 
creasing ownership  of  American  lainls  hy  aliens;  antl  ttieir  grow- 
ing control  over  our  intermil  transportation,  natural  re.^onrcos  and 
public  utilitiei^.  We  demand  legLnhition  to  protect  our  public  do- 
main, our  natural  resources,  our  franchises  and  our  internal  rom- 
inerce  ;  and  to  keep  them  free  from,  and  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence of,  all  foreign  monopolies,  institutions  and  influences; 
and  we  declare  our  opposition  to  the  leasing  of  the  public  lands  of 
the  United  States,  whereby  corporations  and  syndicates  shall  be 
able  to  secure  control  thereof,  and  thus  monopolize  the  public  do- 
main, the  heritage  of  the  i>eople. 

We  a[>prove  of  the  principle  of  direct  legislation^  and  favor  the 
application  of  the  same  to  nominations. 

In  view  of  their  great  sacrifices  made,  and  patriotic  services  ren- 
dered, we  are  in  favor  of  lilieral  pensions  to  deserving  soldiers  and 
Bailors,  their  widows,  oqihans  and  other  dependents.  We  L>elieve 
that  enlistment  and  service  should  be  accepted  asconchisive  proof 
that  the  soldier  was  free  from  disease  and  disability  at  the  time 
of  his  enlistment.  We  condemn  the  present  administration  of  the 
pengion  laws. 
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We  tender  to  the  patriotic  people  of  the  South  African  republics 
our  sympathy,  and  ejtpr«sB  o«r  aUmiration  for  them  in  their  heroic 
struggle  to  preserve  their  pulitiual  freedom  and  maintain  their 
national  exiHt-ence.  We  declare  the  destruction  of  these  republics 
and  the  snbjugation  of  their  people  to  be  a  crime  against  civiliza* 
tion.  We  believe  this  sympathy  should  have  been  voiced  by  the 
American  Congress,  as  was  done  in  ihe  case  of  the  French,  Greeks, 
Hungarians,  Poles,  Armenians  and  the  Cubans,  and  as  the  tradi- 
tions of  thia  country  would  have  dictiited. 

We  declare  tlie  Porto  Kieaii  tar i IT  law  to  be  not  only  a  serious 
but  a  dangerous  departure  fiom  the  principles  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment, 

W^e  believe  in  the  republican  form  of  government;  and  we  are 
opposed  to  monarchy,  and  to  the  whole  theory  of  imperialistic 
control.  We  believe  in  self-government,  a  government  by  the  con- 
fient  of  the  governed ;  and  are  unalterably  opposed  to  a  government 
based  upon  force»  It  is  incontrovertible  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Philippine  archipelago  cannot  be  made  citizens  of  the  United 
Statea  without  endangering  our  civilization.  We  are  therefore  in 
favor  of  applying  to  the  Philippinea  the  principle  we  are  solemnly 
and  publicly  pledged  to  observe  in  the  casi?  of  Cuba. 

We  demand  that  our  Nation's  promise  to  Cuba  shall  be  ftilJilled 
in  every  partieidar. 

There  being  no  longer  any  necessity  for  collecting  war  taxes,  we 
demand  relief  from  the  taxes  levied  t-o  carry  on  the  war  with  Spain* 

We  favor  the  immediate  admiRsion  into  the  Union  of  States  of 
the  Territories  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Oklahoma, 

We  believe  the  National  {Jovernment  should  lend  encourage- 
ment and  asfiistance  toward  the  reclamation  of  the  arid  lands  of 
the  United  States;  and  to  that  end,  we  are  in  favor  of  a  compre- 
hensive survey  thei-eof,  and  an  immediate  ascerbiinnient  of  the 
water  supply  available  for  such  reclamation,  and  we  Ij^ilieve  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  the  general  Government  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  storage  reservoirs  and  irrigation  works  no  that  the 
water  supply  of  the  arid  region  may  be  utilized  to  the  greatest  pos- 
ftible  extent  in  the  interest  of  tlie  people,  wliile  preserving  all 
rights  of  the  Staten;, 

Transportation  is  a  public  necessity,  and  the  means  and  methods 
of  it  are  matters  of  piiljlic  concern*  Transpor tuition  companies  ex- 
ercise an  unwarranted  power  over  industries,  business  and  com- 
merce, and  should  be  made  to  serve  the  public  interests  without 
making  unreasonable  charges  or  unjust  discriminations. 

We  observe  with  satisfaction  the  growing  sentiment  among  the 
people  in  favor  of  the  public  ownership  and  operation  of  publio 
EtiUties, 
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We  are  in  faror  of  expanding  our  commerce  in  tlie  intereat  of 
American  labor  and  for  the  benefit  of  all  our  people  by  every 
honest  and  peaceful  means. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  importation  of  Asiatic  laborers  in  compe* 
tition  with  American  labor;  and  favor  a  more  rigid  enforcement 
of  the  laws  relating  thereto. 

Our  creed  and  our  history  justify  the  nations  of  the  earth  in 
expecting  that,  wherever  the  American  flag  is  unfurled  in  author- 
ity, there  human  liberty  and  political  freedom  shall  be  found.  We 
protest  against  the  adoption  of  any  policy  that  will  change,  in  the 
thought  of  the  world,  the  meauiiig  of  our  flag.  We  insii^t  that  it 
Bhall  never  float  over  any  skip  or  wave  at  the  head  of  any  colunui 
directed  against  the  political  independence  of  any  people  of  any 
race  or  in  any  clime*  The  Silver  Republican  party  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  foregoing  priiicijjles,  seeks  to  perpetuate  the  spirit, 
and  to  adhere  to  the  teachinga  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 

On  July  18  a  number  of  Anti -Imperialists  and  Gold  Demo- 
crats met  at  New  York  and  adopted  a  declaration  to  be  submitted 
to  the  national  committee  of  the  organizatiuo  which  nominated 
Palmer  and  ISuckner  in  1896.  Inasmuch  as  it  was  a  select 
gathering,  and  as  it  did  not  accomplish  the  object  aimed  at, 
the  declaration  is  not  given  in  full,  but  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  number  of  those  who  held  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
declaration  was  untloubtedly  larger  than  that  of  one  or  mora 
of  the  parties  which  put  a  ticket  m  the  field,  a  summary  of  it 
deserves  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  canvass. 

We  are  met  [th*»y  declared]  to  devise  means  to  place  in  nomin- 
ation a  third  presidential  ticket.  We  take  this  course  because  wa 
are  at  present  faced  with  the  necessity  of  choosing  between  two 
candidates  for  neither  of  whom  can  we  conscientiously  vote. 

The  declaration  then  proceeds  to  characterize  l^Ir.  Mclvin- 
ley,  Mr.  Koosevelt  and  Mr,  Bryan  in  most  uncomplimentary 
terms,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  reproduce,  and  it  announced 
the  purposes  of  those  who  adopted  it  as  follows :  — 

First,  a  return  to  the  political  doctrines  of  the  Declaration  of 
Inde^^jendence  and  the  Constitution. 

Second,  the  recognition  that  not  only  Cuba  and  the  Philippines, 
but  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  are  entitled  to  independence. 

Third,  gennine  monetary  reform. 
(    Fourth,  civil  service  reform. 

Fifth,  the  abolition  of  special  privilege,  whether  of  tariff  or  ftny 
other  origin. 
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Soma  of  the  gentlemen  present  at  this  meeting  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  national  committee  of  the  "National  Demo- 
cratic'* party,  the  name  adopted  hy  the  Gold  DemocraU  of 
ISDfi,  who  met  at  Indianapolis  on  July  25.  But  after  full 
consideration  the  committee  adopted  the  following  resolutions 
which|  as  will  be  seen,  made  no  reference  to  the  anti-imperial 
issue : 

Resolved.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee  the  nomination 
of  candidates  by  the  National  Democratic  party  for  the  offices  of 
President  and  Vice-President  is  unwise  and  inexpedient. 

Second  — That  we  reaHirm  the  Indianapolis  platform  of  1896. 

Third  —  We  recommend  the  State  Committees  in  their  respect- 
ive States  to  preserve  their  organizations  and  take  such  steps  as  in 
their  opinion  may  beat  sub&erve  the  principles  of  our  party,  espec- 
ially in  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  currency,  the  right  of  private 
contract,  the  independence  of  the  judiciary,  and  the  authority  of 
the  President  to  enforce  Federal  lawtf  a  covert  attack  on  which 
is  made  under  the  guise  of  the  denunoiatioii  of  government  by 
injunction* 

We  urge  the  voters  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  plea  that  the  money 
question  has  been  finally  settled.  The  specific  reiteralion  of  the 
dem&nd  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  Ifi  to  1  hy  the 
Kansas  City  Conventioii,  and  the  history  known  of  all  men  in  con- 
nection therewith^  emphaaizo  the  danger  of  this  demand.  We  in- 
dorse the  action  of  Congress  in  passing  a  Hill  embodying  the  gold 
Btandard  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  We  feel  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  elevate  to  executive  power  any  one  hostile  to  the  main* 
tenance  and  enforcement  of  this  law. 

The  An ti- Imperialist  League  held  a  conventioii  at  Tndian- 
tpolis  on  Angust  16,  and  accepted  the  nomiuation  of  Mr. 
Bryan,  and  adopted  the  following  platform ;  — 

This  Liberty  Co ngresH  of  Anti-Imperialists  recognizes  a  great 
National  crisis,  which  menaces  the  Republic,  npon  whose  future 
depends  in  such  large  measure  the  hope  of  freedom  throughout 
the  world.  For  the  first  time  in  our  country's  history  the  President 
has  undertaken  to  subjugate  a  foreign  people  and  to  rule  them  by 
despotic  power.  He  has  thrown  the  protection  of  the  flag  over  slav- 
ery and  polygamy  in  the  Sulu  Islands.  He  has  arrogated  to  him- 
self the  power  to  impose  n^jon  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines 
government  without  their  consent  andtazation  without  represent- 
ation. He  is  waging  war  upon  them  for  asserting  the  very  principles 
for  the  maintenance  of  which  our  forefathers  pledged  their  liveg, 
their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor.   He  claims  for  himself  and 
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Congress  authority  to  govern  the  territories  of  the  United  States 
without  coriistitutioual  realraint. 

We  believe  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.   Its  truths,  m 
lesii  seU-evideut  tcMijiy  tliaii   wfieti    fir^it    announced  by  our  ii 
thens,  are  of  uaiversiil  upjdicaUoa  and  cannot  be  abandoned  wkil« 
government  by  tho  ittjo|>le  end  urea. 

We  believe  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,    It  gives 
the  President  aud  Congre^is  certain  tiniiied  powers  and  secures  to. 
every  man  within  the  jurisdiction  of  our  Government  certain  ©»•* 
sential  rights.  We  deny  that  either  the  President  or  Congress  can 
govern  any  peraon  outsitle  the  Conatitntioo. 

We  are  absolutely  opposed  to  the  policy  of  President  I^IcKinley, 
which  proposes  to  govern  tnillious  of  men  without  their  consent* 
which  in  Porto  Rico  establishes  taxation  without  representation, 
and  government  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  legislature  unfettered 
by  constitutional  restraint^  and  in  the  Philippines  prosecutes  a 
war  of  conquest  and  demands  unconditional  surrender  from  a 
people  who  are  of  right  free  and  ijidef»eudenL  Tlie  struggle  of 
men  for  freedom  has  ever  been  a  struggle  for  constitutional  lib- 
erty. There  is  no  liberty  if  theciti7-en  hiw  no  right  which  the  leg- 
islature may  not  invade,  if  he  may  be  taxed  by  the  Legislature  in 
which  he  is  not  represented,  or  if  he  is  not  jitrotected  by  funda- 
mental  law  against  the  arbitrary  action  of  ex*^cutive  ]rKiwer.  The 
policy  of  the  President  offers  the  inhaltitantaof  Porto  Rico,  ITawaiit 
and  the  Philippines  no  hope  of  independence,  no  prospect  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship,  no  constitutional  protection,  no  representation  in 
the  Congress  which  taxes  them.  This  is  the  government  of  men 
by  arbitrary  power  without  their  consent-  This  is  imperialism. 
There  is  no  room  under  the  free  flag  of  America  for  subjects.  The 
President  and  Congress,  who  derive  all  their  jxiwers  from  the 
Constitution^  can  govern  no  man  without  regard  to  its  limitations. 

We  believe  the  greatest  safeguard  of  liberty  is  a  free  press, 
and  we  demand  that  the  censorship  in  the  Philippines,  which 
keeps  from  the  American  people  the  knowledge  of  what  is  done  in 
their  name,  be  abolished.  We  are  entitled  to  know  the  truths  and 
we  insist  that  the  powers  which  the  President  holds  in  trust  for  us 
shall  be  not  used  to  suppress  it. 

Because  we  thus  believe,  we  oppose  the  reelection  of  Mr.  McKin- 
ley.  The  supreme  purpose  of  the  people  in  this  momentous  cam- 
paign shoidd  be  to  stamp  with  their  final  disapproval  his  attempt 
to  ^^p  imperial  power.  A  self-governing  f>eopie  can  have  no 
more  imperative  duty  than  U>  drive  from  public  life  a  Chief  Mag- 
istrate w  ho,  whether  in  weakness  or  of  v/icked  purpose,  has  used 
his  temporary  authority  to  subvert  the  character  of  their  govern- 
ment  and  to  destroy  their  National  ideals. 
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We,  therefore,  in  the  belief  that,  it  is  essential  &t  this  crisis  for 
the  American  people  again  to  declare  their  faith  in  the  universal 
applicatioti  af  the  Deciuratiou  of  Independence  aud  to  reassert 
their  will  that  their  servants  shall  not  have  or  exercise  any  poweus 
whatever  other  than  those  conferred  by  the  Constitntioii,  earnestlj 
make  the  following  i-ecommeiidations  to  our  coniitrynien  : 

First,  that,  without  regard  to  tiieir  views  on  minor  (|iie.stioti8  of 
domestic  policy,  they  with  hold  thuir  votes  front  Mr.  McKiuley,  in 
order  to  stamp  with  their  di»ai»proval  what  ho  has  done. 

Second,  that  they  vote  for  those  candidaten  for  Congress  in  their 
respective  districts  who  will  oppose  the  policy  of  inijMirialism. 

Third,  wbile  we  welcome  any  other  method  of  opposing  the  re- 
election of  Mr.  McKinley,  we  advise  direct  support  of  Air.  Bryan 
as  the  most  effective  means  of  crushing  imperialistn. 

We  are  convinced  of  Mr,  Bryan's  .sincerity  and  of  his  earnest 
purpose  to  secure  to  the  Filipinos  their  independence.  His  posi- 
tion and  the  declarations  contained  in  the  platform  of  his  party 
on  the  vital  issn^  of  the  campaign  meet  onr  nnqualitied  approval. 
We  recommend  that  the  Execnlive  committee,s  of  the  American 
Anti-Imperialist  Leagne  and  its  allied  leagues  continue  and  extend 
their  organizations,  preserving  llie  inde|>endence  of  the  movement ; 
and  that  they  take  the  most  active  part  i>ossi]ble  in  the  fiending 
political  campaign. 

Until  now  the  policy  which  has  tnrned  the  Filipinos  from  warm 
friends  to  bitter  enemies,  which  hm  slaughtered  thousands  of  them 
and  laid  waste  their  country,  hfis  heen  the  policy  of  the  President. 
After  the  next  election  it  hecomes  the  policy  of  every  man  who 
votes  to  reelect  him,  and  who  thus  becomes  with  him  responsible 
for  every  drop  of  blcHxi  thereafter  shed. 

The  following  resoltition,  proposed  from  the  floor,  was  added 
to  the  platform  as  reported  : 

Resolved*  That  in  declaring  that  the  principles  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  apply  to  all  men,  this  Congress  means  to 
include  the  negro  race  in  America  as  well  as  the  Filipinos,  We 
deprecate  all  efforts,  whether  in  the  South  or  in  the  Korth,  to  de- 
prive the  negro  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen  under  the  Declaration  o! 
Independence  and  the  Coiiatitutioo  of  the  United  States. 

Still  another  ticket  was  nominated  hy  about  one  hundred 
independent  citizens,  who  claimed  no  delegated  authority,  at  a 
meeting  in  New  York,  on  September  5.  This  action  seems  to 
have  l'>een  the  outcome  of  the  refusal  of  the  *'  National  Demo- 
cratic" party,  by  its  national  committee,  to  nominate  a  ticket 
ID  response  to  the  demand  of  the  meeting  in  New  York  -— 
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already  noticed  —  of  July  18.  Senator  Donelsoa  Caffery,  of 
Louisiana,  was  placed  in  nomination  for  the  presidency,  and 
Archibald  M*  Howe,  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  vice-presidency. 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  declined  the  nomination  later  in  tlie 
monih,  and  no  further  action  was  taken.  The  following  decW 
ration  of  principles  w&a  ntode  :  ^- 

\Ve^  citizena  of  the  United  State*  of  America,  awembled  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  the  wise  and  conservative  principles 
whicii  underlie  our  Government,  thus  declare  our  aima  and  pur- 
poses: 

We  find  our  country  threatened  vyith  alternative  perils.  On  the 
one  hand  is  a  public  opinion  nii^ied  by  organised  forces  of  com- 
merciali.sni  that  hare  perverted  a  war  intended  by  the  people  to  be 
a  war  of  hiimanily  into  a  war  of  conquest*  On  the  other  is  a  pub- 
lic opinion  swayed  by  demagogic  appeals  to  factional  and  class 
passions,  the  most  fatal  of  tUseases  to  a  republic.  We  lielieve  that 
either  of  these  inrtiiences,  if  unchecked,  would  ultimately  compass 
the  downfall  of  our  country*  but  we  also  believe  that  neither  rep- 
reaents  the  sober  conviction  of  our  countrymen.  Convinced  that 
the  extension  of  the  jtirisdiction  of  the  United  States  for  the  pnr- 
pose  of  holding  foreign  people  as  colonial  dBf>endents  is  an  inno- 
vation datigerous  to  our  liljerties  and  repugnant  to  the  principles 
upon  which  our  Government  is  founded,  we  pledge  our  earnest 
efforts  through  all  constitutional  means, 

First  —  To  procure  the  renunciation  of  all  imperial  or  colonial 
pretensions  with  regard  to  foreign  countries  clai^ned  to  have  been 
acquired  through  or  in  consequence  of  naval  or  military  operations 
of  the  last  two  years. 

Second  —  We  further  pledge  our  efforta  to  secure  a  single  gold 
standard  and  a  sound  banking  system. 

Third  —  To  secure  a  public  service  based  on  merit  only. 

Fourth  — ^To  secure  the  abolition  of  all  corrupting  special  priv- 
ileges, whether  under  the  guise  of  subsidies,  bounties,  undeserved 
pensions,  or  trust^b reeding  tariffs. 

The  canvass  of  the  year  1900  was  characterized  by  no  un- 
usual excitement.  The  numl>er  of  candidates  for  the  two  chief 
offices  was  unprecedentedly  large,  but  there  was  nothing  in  the 
eititation  to  divert  from  the  candidates  of  the  tw^o  historic  part- 
iea  to  any  one  of  the  minor  candidacies  any  considerable  body 
of  citizens.  The  only  large  group  of  men,  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, who  could  not  conscientiously  support  either  Mc- 
Kiuley  or  Bryan  —  those  who  were  unalterably  opposed  to  th» 
Philippine  policy  and  equally  opposed  to  free  silver  —  found 
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nothing  to  attract  them  in  the  Prohibition  principles  or  in  the 
several  socialistic  parties.  They  reluctantly  voted  for  that  otio 
of  the  candidates  whose  principles  were  less  repygnaQt  to  their 
own,  or  refrained  from  voting  altogether. 

It  is  probable  that  several  import^int  events,  or  series  of 
events,  wholly  unconnected  with  American  politics,  by  divert- 
ing public  attention,  rendered  the  intereat  in  the  canvass  much 
leas  acute  than  it  otherwise  would  have  lieen.  Of  these  may  bo 
mentioned  the  Boxer  uprising  in  China^  the  assassination  of 
King  Humbert  of  Italy,  the  terrible  catastrophe  at  Galveston, 
and  the  closing  campaigns  of  the  Boer  War,  The  continuance  of 
the  war  with  the  Filipino  insurgents  and  the  protracted  strikes 
in  the  anthracite  coal  regtoii  may  have  had  some  unascertained 
effect  upon  the  political  sentiments  of  the  people,  and  upon  the 
vote  in  November  j  but  that  effect  was  not  only  unascertained 
but  unperceived. 

Aside  from  the  ordinary  campaigning  by  a  host  of  "spell- 
binders *'  of  both  parties,  the  leading  feature  of  the  canvass 
was  the  activity  of  Mr.  Bryan  on  the  part  of  the  Democrats, 
and  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  behalf  of  the  Republicans.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  credited  with  having  made  six  hundred  and 
seventy4hree  speeches  in  twenty-four  States.  Mr.  Bryan's 
Btatisticfi  cannot  be  given,  but  there  were  few  days  when  no 
audiences  gathered  to  hear  him,  and  his  travels  must  hav© 
been  quite  as  extensive  as  those  of  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Although  atitUimperialism  was  announced  by  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  to  be  the  paramount  issue  of  the  canvass,  and 
although  the  declaration  was  made  at  the  expressed  wish  of 
Mr,  Bryan,  it  seema  not  a  prejudiced  view  of  the  situation  to 
assert  that  he  found  the  principle  less  popular  than  he  ex- 
pected. Not  that  he  abated  in  the  slightest  degree  the  energy 
of  his  opposition  to  the  colonial  policy,  or  tliat  he  failed  at  any 
time  to  denounce  those  who  preferred  —  as  he  put  it  —  an 
empire  to  a  republic.  But  he  devoted  the  larger  part  of  most 
of  his  speeches  on  the  stump  to  the  question  of  the  trusts,  and 
to  the  evils  to  which  organised  labor  was  subject.  The  silver 
question,  on  which  he  usually  touched,  briefly  but  emphatio- 
ally,  also  eeemeii  not  greatly  to  interest  his  hearers.  But  oa 
the  other  hand  it  wag  the  leading  topic  of  Republican  orators, 
and  the  most  effective  argument  they  could  add^ice  Avas  the 
danger  that  the  gold  standard  would  be  endangered  should  Mr. 
Bryan  be  Euccessful.  The  event  proved  that  in  the  extreme  and 
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the  middle  West  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  silver  free  coinage 
was  far  Jess  strong  than  it  was  four  years  before ;  and  thou- 
sands of  Republicans  returned  to  their  allegiance.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  Ea^it  where  snch  free  silver  sentiment  existed  it  was 
to  a  large  degree  artificial,  and  chiefly  a  prodoct  of  the  desire 
for  party  regtdarity  ;  the  '*  imramount  ■*  and  other  iesues  of  the 
canvass  were  more  emphasized,  and  there  the  Democratic  vote 
increased. 

The  election  took  place  on  Xoveml^rd.  Tlie  result  is  shown 
in  the  table  on  the  oppositi?  f^ge» 

McKinley  lost  the  votes  of  Kentucky  which  he  had  received 
ill  1896,  but  he  Rained  those  of  K.'inKas,  Kehniska,  South 
Dakota,  Utah  and  Wyoming  which  were  carried  by  Bryan  four 
years  before. 

The  total  popular  vote  was  13,973,071,  which  was  an  in- 
crease of  30,020  over  the  vote  of  1896.  It  was  to  be  followed 
in  1904  by  an  actual  decrease.  The  causes  of  the  remarkable 
reversal  of  a  tendency  which  had  always  previously  been  ob- 
served, are  discussed  in  a  bter  chnpter. 

The  resolution  of  Congress  preliminary  to  the  count  of  the 
electoral  votes  was  more  carefully  considered  and  phrased  than 
were  similar  resolutions  in  the  past.  Indeed,  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  first  passed  by  the  Senate  it  followed  closely  the 
language  of  the  reKolution  adopted  by  both  Houses  in  1896,  But 
it  was  observed  by  some  members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives that  it  did  not  use  the  phraseology  of  the  law,  and  ac- 
cordingly it  was  modified.  The  difference  between  the  two 
forms  is  slight  and  may  seem  unimportant  at  a  casual  reading* 
As  passed  by  the  Senate,  after  providing  for  a  joint  meeting 
on  the  1,'Jth  of  February,  for  the  appointment  of  tellers  on  the 
part  of  the  two  Houses,  and  for  tho  making  of  lists  of  the  re- 
sult by  tliese  tellers,  the  Senate  resolution  continued:  — 

The  result  shall  be  delivered  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who 
shall  announce  the  state  of  the  vote  and  th©  persons  elected,  to 
the  two  Houses  assembled  as  aforesaid,  whicli  shall  be  deemed  a 
declaration  of  the  persons  elected  President  and  Vice*Presidenl  of 
the  United  States. 

In  its  modified  form  there  was  substituted,  for  the  forego- 
ing, these  words :  — 

The  result  of  the  same  shall  be  delivered  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  who  shall  thereupon  announce  the  state  of  the  vote, 
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In  the  one  cAse^  it  will  be  seen,  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate was  to  declare  certain  persons  elected.  It  was  thought  ad- 
visable, at  a  time  when  nu  question  was  to  &rrse  as  to  the  re- 
sult, to  establish  the  precedent  that  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate was  not  to  declare  any  person  elected.  The  procedure  thus 
enjoitied  waa  followed  strictly  at  the  count  of  the  vote  on 
February  13,  1901,  which  passed  off  without  an  incident  out- 
side of  the  routine. 

The  inauguration  took  place  on  March  4,  1901,  with  the 
customary  ceremony.  But  numerous  organizations  and  a  vast 
throng  of  private  citizens  made  the  occasion  memorable  and 
impressive.  In  the  procession  that  accompanied  Mr.  McKiuley 
from  the  White  Hotiae  to  the  Capitol  and  escorted  him  back 
to  the  othcifll  residence  were  a  large  number  of  veterans  of  the 
Civil  War;  the  **  Rough  Riders,"  —  Mr.  Roosevelt's  regiment 
during  the  Sjianish  War;- — ^ a  battalion  of  Porto  Rican  sol* 
diere,  representing  the  new  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and 
the  full  corps  of  West  Point  cadets  and  Annapolis  midship- 
men. In  the  parade  after  the  inauguration  were  fifteen  gov- 
ernors of  States,  mounted.  The  numlier  of  private  citizens  v^^ho 
were  attracted  to  Washington  by  simple  curiosity  or  by  a  de- 
sire to  testify  their  regard  for  the  President  and  Vice-President 
elect,  was  unprecedented.  The  parade  after  the  inauguration 
was  witnessed  by  tens  of  thousands  who  lined  Pennsylvania 
avenue,  many  deepj  all  the  way  from  the  Capitol  to  the  White 
House* 

The  scene  in  the  Senate  Chamber  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  took 
the  oath  as  Vice-President  was  brilliant  in  the  extreme.  The 
Supreme  Court,  the  mem  hers  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  diplo- 
matic corp«  headed  by  Lord  Pavmcefote,  in  their  court  cos- 
tumes, added  dignity  to  the  occasion;  and  the  ladies  of  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  legations,  in  their  gorgeous  native  at- 
tire, gave  a  quaint  touch  of  color  to  the  diplomatic  g;dlery. 

After  the  induction  into  office  of  the  Vice-President  the 
official  and  invited  witnesses  of  the  ceremony  of  administering 
the  oath  to  the  President  elect  proceeded  ti>  the  east  front  of 
the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol.  Mr.  McKinley  took  the  oath, 
whicK  was  administered  by  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  and  then 
delivered  his  inaugural  address.  Unfortanatcly  a  light  rain 
was  falling  at  the  time,  and  the  President  omitted^  in  the 
reading,  a  part  of  his  address* 
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Mr.  McKinley"  began  his  second  terra  under  the  happiest 
■uspices.  The  momentous  crisis  through  which  the  country 
bad  passed  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  witli  Spain  left  him 
secure  in  the  support  of  a  large  majority  of  the  people.  If  Ih© 
voters  had  not,  in  the  preceding  November,  exprpssed  their 
approval  of  the  policy  of  expansion  which  imposed  upon  I  he 
government  the  care  «nd  control  of  di»tBnt  possessioiiB  and  mad© 
it  a  world  power,  they  had  certainly  not  condennied  that  policy* 
Congress  had  passed  an  act  —  the  act  which  of  all  the  President 
most  ardently  desired  —  reestablishing  the  system  of  a  protect- 
ive tariff  according  to  the  Republican  standard,  and  the  people 
had  not  rejected  the  party  which  nmd©  the  tariff,  as  they  had 
don©  in  1884,  1890,  and  1896, —the  last  three  tariffs  en- 
•ctcd.  The  country  was  bo  prosperous  under  the  act,  ^  in 
consequence  of  it  or  in  apite  of  it,  as  one  viewed  it  from  tho 
protective  or  the  free-trad©  point  of  view, —  that  there  was  no 
imminent  danger  of  a  fresh  tarifl'  campaign,  I^lorenver,  th© 
prosperity  of  the  country  served  also  to  reconcile  all  hut  tho 
most  irreconcilable  to  the  act  establishing  the  gold  standard 
of  money,  and  the  consequent  elimination  of  the  silver  ques- 
tion from  politics,  of  which  it  had  been  a  dieturhing  element 
for  more  than  twenty  years. 

Although  such  was  the  fortunate  situation  in  home  affairt 
ilifi  outlook  was,  if  not  reassuring,  by  no  means  desperate,  so 
lar  as  the  relations  of  the  government  to  its  new  dependencieB 
and.  to  certain  foreign  power«  were  concerned.  The  Philippine 
revolt  was  not  suppressed,  but  the  clouds  in  that  archipelago 
began  to  break  before  the  first  month  of  the  new  term  expired  j 
for  Aguinaldo  was  captured  by  a  stratagem  in  March,  and  there- 
after the  violent  opposition  to  American  rule  was  sporadic 
and  ftitil©.  Congress  had  passed  an  act  throwing  the  entire 
control  and  government  of  the  islands  upon  the  President,  and 
arrangements  had  already  been  made  to  transfer  the  govern- 
maoi  from  military  to  civil  authority,  a  change  which  took  placcj 
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according  to  the  plans  of  Governor  Taft,  on  the  fourth  of  July. 
The  possession  of  distant  and  insular  dependencies  raised  a 
group  of  new  and  perplexing  questions  as  to  the  standing  of 
the  people  inhabiting  Porto  Rit:o  and  the  Philippine  Lnlands, 
and  as  to  their  relation  to  and  their  rights  under  tht*  CoUsStitu- 
tion  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  questions  were 
carried  promptly  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  decision.  They 
reached  that  tribunal  in  several  distinct  cases,  each  of  winch 
was  to  be  determined  by  a  ruling  on  a  single  point.  It  result^ 
that  no  general  opinion,  covering  the  whole  snhject,  was  poa- 
flible.  The  two  caseaof  chief  importance  were  decided  on  the  same 
day,  May  27,  each  by  a  divided  court,  live  justices  again»t  four. 
But  the  majority,  so  far  aa  the  personnel  of  the  justices  com- 
prising it  was  concerned,  was  not  the  same  in  the  two  cases,  and 
it  was  therefore  easy  for  the  opponents  of  what  they  called  im- 
perialism, to  Biuintain  that  the  com  t  overruled  itself  in  the  two 
jmlgments*  Whether  they  were  inconsistent  wilh  each  other  or 
not,  the  eilect  they  produced  was  to  sanction  all  that  Congreaa 
had  done  and  fill  that  it  proposed  to  do  wilh  reference  to  the 
government  of  the  outlying  territory  and  the  people  inhabiting 
it.  The  court  decided  that  tlie  territory  acquired  as  the  result  of 
the  war  was  a  part  of  the  United  Stiites,  and  not  forpijjn  ;  and 
tliat  the  people  were  not  aliens.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  de- 
cided that,  until  Congress  should  so  decree^  that  territory  was 
not  a  p.irt  of  the  United  States  in  such  a  sense  that  the  reipiire- 
men t  of  the  Constitution  that  the  taxes  im posted  by  Congreag 
*'  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States"  applied  to 
them.  Consistency  might  be  asserted  for  the  two  decisions  by 
advancing  the  theory  that  the  new  territory  was  a  part  of  the 
Uniteil  States  as  a  whole;  but  that  the  clause  jtist  quoted  ap- 
plied only  to  such  part  of  the  country  as  was  orgnnized  into 
States.  Put  the  Court  did  not  maintain,  nor  did  it  disclaim, 
consistency.  It  simply  held  that  Congreaa  possessed  authority 
to  pass  any  laws  it  might  deem  necessary  for  the  government 
of  the  newly  acquired  territory. 

The  relations  of  the  United  States  to  other  powers  were  ab- 
aoliitely  peaceful.  But  there  was  one  question  trending  wilh 
Great  Britain  that  required  delicate  handling.  The  experience 
of  the  country  during  the  Spanish  War  gave  a  fresh  and  strong 
impetus  to  the  public  sentiment  favorable  to  the  constryction 
of  a  canal  to  unite  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific^  It  was  urged 
with  great  force  that  the  country  must  never  again  be  forced, 
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in  time  of  war,  to  assemble  its  naval  fleets  by  steaming  around 
South  America.  The  chief  obstacle  to  an  enterprise  which 
encountered  scarcely  any  opposition  at  lioiue,  was  the  so-called 
Clay  ton- Bui  wer  Treaty  with  Great  Britain.  Under  tbut  treaty, 
which  waa  made  iu  1850,  and  which,  as  has  been  said  of  it, 
**  has  given  rise  to  more  questious  than  it  contains  articles,'* 
the  United  States  was  hampered  by  obligations  which  success- 
ive Secretaries  of  State  during  a  half>century  had  vaitdy  en- 
deavored to  remove  by  peaceful  negotiation.  In  its  relation  to 
an  Isthmian  Caual  it  made  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
partners  in  the  protection  and  control  of  such  a  canal,  should 
a  waterway  between  the  oceans  be  constrnctetL  Tlie  treaty  was 
held  by  American  diplomatists  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  un- 
dertaking of  the  United  States,  in  its  treaty  with  Colombia, 
to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  Colombian  territory,  Mr,  Blaine, 
when  Secretary  of  State*  argued  that  Great  Britain  had  abro- 
gated the  treaty  by  certain  of  its  acts,  hut  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary  did  not  admit  the  validity  of  his  argument,  and  it 
wae  never  the  purpof^e  of  any  President  to  act  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  the  treaty  was  ahrogated,  unless  Great  Britain 
conceded  the  point.  Aa  public  opinion  in  the  United  States 
after  the  Spanish  War  demanded  the  construction  of  an  inter- 
oceanic  cannl  as  a  government  work,  it  became  more  than  ever 
important  that  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  should  be  abrogated, 
or  at  all  events  modiJied,  For  it  was  clearly  against  public 
policy  to  incur  the  enormous  expense  of  the  undertaking  unless, 
in  the  end,  it  would  be  under  the  sole  control  of  the  govern- 
ment which  had  borne  tbo  entire  burden  of  cost. 

On  February  o,  1900,  Secretary  of  Stat©  John  Hay  con- 
cluded a  tre-aty  with  Lord  Pauncefote  as  British  plenipotentiary, 
modifying  in  important  respects  the  old  treaty  of  1850.  When 
the  treaty  waa  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratilication  that 
body  made  several  amendments  to  the  instrument,  one  of  which 
declared  that  the  new  agreement  superseded  the  treaty  of  1850. 
Great  Britain  rejected  the  treaty  as  amended,  assigning  several 
reasons  for  its  action.  But  it  was  generally  understood  that  it 
attacljed  importtince  to  the  change  just  mentioned,  and  to  that 
only.  The  Foreign  Secretary  remarked  that  it  was  not  custom- 
ary for  one  party  to  a  treaty  to  declare  it  superseded  when  the 
jiubject  of  supersession  had  not  been  discussed.  A  new  treaty 
ras  made  by  Mr.  Hay  and  Lord  Pauncefote^  November  18, 
1901,  which  was  seat  to  the  Senate  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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December  seBsioti,  and  was  ratified  on  December  16,  by  a  vote 
of  72  to  6.  By  that  treaty  the  Clayton-Bulwer  agreement  waa 
formally  euperaeckd,  the  right  of  the  Unite<i  States  to  const nict, 
own,  operate^  and  control  a  canal  wag  conceded^  and  the  clauses 
relative  to  the  neutralization  of  the  Suez  Canal  were  incorporated 
in  the  agreement,  save  that  the  clause  forbidding  afortificatiou 
of  the  canal  was  omitted. 

The  war  with  Spain  was  undertaken  with  the  express  pur- 
pose to  liberate  Cuba,  and  with  a  distinct  pledge  on  the  part  of 
Congress  not  to  acquire  it  as  a  territory  of  the  United  States, 
but  to  leave  the  government  to  the  people  of  the  inland.  Never- 
theless Cuba  was  held  by  United  States  troops  and  was  gov- 
erned temi>orarily  by  a  general  of  its  army.  Notwithstanding 
the  pledge  that  waa  given  at  the  outset,  there  was  clearly  a 
moral  obligation  resting  upon  the  United  States  to  see  that  the 
government  of  the  new  republic  should  be  truly  representative 
of  the  people,  that  its  institutions  should  be  founded  npoii 
justice  and  liberty ,  and  that  it  should  be  strong  enough,  aa 
well  as  disposed,  to  maintain  justice /liberty  and  order.  It  waa 
also  the  right  of  tlie  United  States,  having  established  the  in- 
dependence of  CuIm,  to  safeguard  its  own  interests.  President 
McKiiiley  had  ordered  an  election  of  delegates  to  frame  a  con- 
stitution for  Cuba,  on  July  25,  1900,  and  the  convention  met 
on  November  5.  It  was  composed  of  the  most  mtlical  and  ir- 
responsible elements  of  the  populntion,  and  when,  after  child- 
ish dallying  with  the  problem  before  it,  the  convention  began 
to  consider  the  details  of  a  constitution  the  general  features  of 
which  had  been  agreed  upon,  it  appeared  that  there  was  no 
purpose  on  the  part  of  thtj  convention  to  express  obligation, 
gratitude^  or  even  friendliness  to  the  United  States.  There 
waa  not  in  the  preliminary  draft  a  word  of  recognition  of  the 
service  this  country  had  rendered  in  establishing  independence, 
nor  of  its  interest  in  the  future  of  the  island. 

The  evident  intention  of  the  delegates  to  obtain  the  sanc- 
tion of  Congress  to  a  constitution  which  would  enable  the  new 
government  to  become  —  like  many  of  the  Si^anish-American 
republics  —  a  lawless  member  of  the  family  of  nations,  a  scene 
of  frequent  revolutions,  and  absolved  from  indebtedness  of  any 
sort  to  the  United  States,  caused  much  anxiety  at  Washing- 
ton, Early  in  February,  1901,  there  were  several  conferences 
among  senators  who  were  members  of  the  Committee  on  Cuban 
Eektions;  and  the  result  was  the  drafting  of  an  amendment 
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to  be  proposed  to  the  pending  Army  Appropriation  Bill. 
There  were  consultations  with  the  President  and  Secretary 
Root,  but  the  original  draft  was  ninde  by  Senator  Orville  H» 
Piatt,  of  Connecticut,  and  the  final  draft  was  made  by  Senators 
Piatt  and  Spooner.  The  Democratic  senators  on  tlio  Committee, 
although  opposed  to  the  amendment,  patriotically  agreed  not 
to  filibuster  against  it^  nor  to  ofler  factious  opposition  to  it. 
Mr.  Piatt  offered  the  amendment  on  February  25,  when  only 
one  week  of  the  session  and  of  the  Congress  remained.  It  was 
adopted  on  the  27tli,  by  a  strict  party  vote,  yeas  43,  nays  20, 
was  agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  became  a 
law  on  iVIarch  2,  The  famous  '*  Flatt  Amendment "  consisted 
of  a  preamble  and  eight  clauses.  The  preamble  repeated  the 
declaration  of  the  intention  of  the  government  as  set  forth  in 
the  "Teller  Amendment"  to  **  leave  the  government  and  con- 
trol of  the  island  of  Cuba  to  its  people/'  but  added  that  that 
action  was  to  be  taken  "so  soon  as  a  government  shall  have 
been  established  in  said  island  under  a  constitution  which, 
either  as  a  part  thereof  or  in  an  ordinance  appended  thereto, 
shall  deiine  the  future  relations  of  the  United  States  with  Cuba 
substantially  as  follows"  :  — 

The  first  three  of  the  foUowing  clauses  are  all  that  need  be 
quoted  in  full, 

I.  That  the  government  of  Cuba  shall  never  enter  into  any 
treaty  or  other  compact  with  any  foreign  power  or  powers  which 
will  impair  or  tend  to  impair  the  independence  of  Cuba*  nor  in 
any  manner  authorize  or  permit  any  foreign  power  or  powers  to 
obtain  by  colonization  or  for  military  or  naval  purposes  or  othei^ 
wise  lodgment  m  or  control  over  any  portion  of  the  island. 

IL  That  said  government  shall  not  assume  or  contract  any  pub- 
lic debt,  to  pay  the  interest  upon  which,  and  to  make  reasonable 
■Inking  fund  provision  for  the  ultimate  discharge  of  which,  the 
ordinary  revenues  of  the  island,  after  defraying  tlie  current  ex- 
penses of  government,  shall  he  inadequate* 

in.  That  the  government  of  Cuba  consents  that  the  United 
States  may  exercise  the  right  to  intervene  for  the  preservation  of 
Cuban  independence,  the  maintenance  of  a  government  adequate 
for  the  protection  of  life,  property  and  individual  liberty,  and  for 
dischiirgitig  the  obligations  with  respect  to  Cuba  imposed  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris  on  the  United  States,  now  to  be  assumed  and  un- 
dertaken by  the  government  of  Cuba- 

The  fourth  clause  ratified  and  validated  all  the  acts  of  the 
United  States  during  the  military  occupation  of  the  island. 
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By  the  fifth  the  government  was  to  bind  itself  to  coiitintie  the 
sanitation  work  already  performed.  The  sixth  omitted  the 
Isle  of  Pines,  for  the  time  l>eing:,  from  the  boundaries  of  Culja, 
The  seventh  provided  for  the  sale  or  lease  to  the  United  Statea 
of  laud  for  coaling  or  oaval  stations.  The  eighth  emljodied  an 
engagement  to  make  u  permanent  treaty  with  the  United 
States  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  provisions. 

Great  reluctance  to  accept  the  conditions  on  which  the  gov- 
ernment might  be  estahliiilied  was  manifested  by  the  conven- 
tion. It  was  once  voted  not  to  incorporate  the  Piatt  aniend- 
ment  in  theconstitntion,  but  the  futility  of  the  entire  proceeding! 
should  the  convention  persist  in  its  refusal  finally  became  so 
apparent  that  the  amendmfnt  was  appended  to  the  constitu- 
tion. An  election  was  held  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the 
government  of  the  island  was  turned  over  to  the  people  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1902.  In  the  interval  there  was  not  a  little 
angry  discussion  of  the  matter  by  radical  Cuhans.  Tlie  motives 
of  the  United  States  in  imposing  conditions  which  were  de- 
clared to  be  humiliating,  were  attacked.  There  was  a  suspicion 
of  siniste,r  intentions.  Yet  the  terms  were  not  harfli  j  they 
were  calculated  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  island,  and  not 
to  impair  it;  and  in  particular  that  clause  which  authorized  in- 
tervention  hy  the  United  Bt4ites  to  secure  the  island  from  a  suc- 
cession of  revolutionary  outbreaks,  was  soon  justified  by  eventa 
in  Cuba.  More  than  once  hefore  the  inauguration  of  Seiior  Palma 
as  the  first  president  suspicion  was  entertained  both  in  Cuba 
and  by  opposition  journals  in  the  United  States  that  the  ad- 
ministration had  a  secret  purpose  to  bring  about  the  annexation 
of  the  island.  But  events  showed  that  there  was  no  such  pur- 
pose, and  the  pledge  of  the  government  at  the  time  war  with 
Spain  was  declared,  was  strictly  and  honorably  performed. 

There  were  several  other  matters  in  tlie  foreign  relations 
that  belong  in  point  of  time  to  the  closing  months  of  President 
McK!nley*a  fii^t,  and  the  l->eginniJig  of  his  second  term.  They 
had,  however,  no  hearing  upon  the  political  situation,  and  there- 
fore require  ft  brief  mention  only.  The  Venezuela  trouble, 
which  caused  much  diph>matic  correspondence  lafcer^  was  not 
yet  at  an  acute  stage.  Negotiations  were  on  foot,  and  indeed 
took  the  form  of  a  treaty  for  the  cession  of  the  Danish  AVest 
Indies  to  the  United  States;  but  in  the  end  King  Christian 
find  the  Danish  Parliament  refused  to  sanction  the  cession. 
Xhfi  govemmeut  joined  with  other  powers  in  demanding  in* 
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demnity  from  China  on  account  of  losses  and  expenses  suf- 
fered by  reason  of  the  Boxer  iusiirrectioii.  The  demands  of  the 
United  States  were  moderate,  and  wlien  it  was  found  that  tlie 
sum  askeil  for  and  paid  exceeded  tlie  actual  loss,  the  excess 
was  returoed  to  China.  If  it  be  added  that  the  question  of  the 
tidheries  on  the  coasts  of  Canada  and  Kewfoutidland  engnped 
much  of  the  attention  of  the  government,  it  is  a  statement  that 
would  be  true  of  some  period  in  almost  every  President's  term 
of  office. 

It  ivill  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  survey  of  the  situation  at 
home  and  abroad  that  the  administration  entered  upon  its  du- 
ties under  extremely  favorable  conditions.  Save  for  the  unsatis- 
factory outlook  in  the  Philippines  there  was  nothing  to  cause 
anxiety.  Such  foreign  questions  as  were  unsettled  were  fully 
under  control.  Volitically  the  party  in  power  was  stronR,  and 
the  several  departments  worked  in  harmony.  The  new  House 
of  Representatives,  elected  at  the  same  time  as  the  President, 
consisted  of  198  Ki^pnblicanSf  153  Democrats,  and  5  independ- 
ents. The  Senate,  as  it  met  on  the  4th  of  March,  consisted  of 
56  Republicans,  1*9  Democrats,  and  5  inJepentleiits.  Tljcre 
were  two  vaciinciesi  in  the  Senate,  and  one  in  the  House, 

On  the  29th  of  Ai)ril  the  President  set  out  for  a  long  tour, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  was  to  visit  twenty-four  States.  He 
was  to  po  by  the  southern  route,  by  way  of  Xew  Orleans  to 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  to  return  by  the  northern  route^  and  tli© 
Yellowstone  Park.  But  Mrs.  McKinley,  who  accompanied  him, 
was  taken  so  seriously  ill  at  San  Francisco  that  the  rest  of  the 
tour  was  abandoned,  and  the  party  returned  East  by  the  short- 
ei»t  line. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  President  cherished  a 
definite  purpose  to  make  his  .second  term  noteworthy  hy  a  great 
increase  in  the  foreigrn  trade  of  the  country,  and  to  reach  that 
end  by  an  important  modification  of  the  commercial  policy. 
Such  a  purpose  is  hinted  at  in  his  inaugural  message,  and 
H  reappears  in  more  and  more  developed  form  in  his  later 
speeches.  The  passage  in  the  inaugural  address  is  brief  but 
pregnant. 

Our  diversified  productions  are  increasing  in  such  unprecedented 
Tolume  as  to  admonish  us  of  the  necessity  of  still  further  enlarg- 
ing our  foreigTi  markets  by  broader  commercial  relations.  For  this 
purpose  reciprocal  trade  arrangements  with  other  nations  should, 
an  liberal  spirit,  be  carefully  cultivated  and  promoted* 
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In  hh  Bpeech  at  Memphis,  on  the  Western  tour  just  men- 
tioned, he  said,  — 

It  is  your  biiaiiiess  UA  well  as  mine  to  see  to  it  that  an  industrial 
policy  shall  be  pursued  iuthe  United  States  that  shall  open  up  ttie 
widest  markets  in  every  part  of  the  world  for  the  products  o£ 
American  soil  and  American  nianufuctnre.  We  can  now  supply 
our  own  markets.  .  .  .  We  must  open  new  ones  for  our  surplus. 

By  far  the  fullest  expression  of  what  was  in  his  mind  ia 
coTitained  in  the  last  speech  he  ever  delivered.  It  is  a  lingular 
fact  that  both  parlies  to  the  nation-old  controversy  upon  the 
question  of  protection  and  free  trade,  quote  more  or  less  fully 
from  his  utterance  on  that  occasion — the  one  party  maiiitain- 
jng  that  he  had  no  intention  beyond  joining;  a  policy  of  reci- 
procity to  an  unyielding  policy  of  protection  ;  the  other  Ihat 
he  perceived  that  the  policy  of  protection  must  be  modi  tied. 
Inasmuch  as  the  controversy  continues  a  decade  after  the  words 
were  siwiken,  the  text  of  his  remarks  upon  the  subject  should 
be  given  in  full.  The  occasion  of  the  speech  was  a  visit  to  the 
Buffalo  Fan-American  Exhibition,  on  September  5»  1901.  Af- 
ter speaking  of  the  state  of  '*  unexampled  prosperity  ''  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  in  every  branch  of  industry,  he  pro- 
ceeded :  -^ 

W^e  have  avast  and  intricate  business  built  up  through  years  of 
toil  and  Mruggle,  in  which  every  part  of  the  country  has  its  stake, 
which  will  not  permit  of  either  neglect  or  undue  selfishness.  No 
narrow,  sordid  policy  will  subserve  it.  The  greatest  skill  and  wis- 
dom on  the  part  of  the  mainifacturers  and  producers  will  be  re- 
quired to  hold  and  iucrease  it.  Our  industrial  enterprises  which 
have  grown  to  such  great  proportions  affect  the  homes  and  occu- 
pations of  the  people  and  the  welfare  of  the  country.  Our  capacity 
to  produce  has  developed  so  enormously  and  our  products  have  so 
multiplied  that  the  problem  of  more  markets  requires  our  urgent 
and  immediate  attention.  Only  a  broad  and  enlightened  policy 
will  keep  what  we  have.  No  other  policy  will  get  more.  In  these 
times  of  marvelous  business  energy  and  gain  we  ought  to  be  looking 
to  the  future,  strengthening  the  weak  places  in  our  industrial  and 
commercial  systems,  that  we  may  he  ready  for  any  storm  or  strain. 

By  sensible  trade  arrangements  which  will  not  interrupt  our  home 
production,  we  shall  extend  the  outlets  for  our  increasing  surplus^ 
A  system  which  provides  a  mutual  exchange  of  commodities  ia 
manifestly  essential  to  the  continued  and  healthful  grosvth  of  our 
export  trade.  We  must  not  repose  in  fancied  security  that  we  can 
lorever  sell  everything  and  buy  little  or  nothing.    If  such  a  thing 
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were  possible  it  would  not  be  beat  for  us  or  lor  those  with  whom 
we  deal.  We  should  take  from  our  customers  sucli  of  their  products 
as  wecau  use  without  harui  to  our  industries  and  labor.  Recipro- 
city is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  our  wonderful  industrial  develop- 
ment under  the  domesiic  policy  now  firmly  established. 

What  we  produce  beyond  our  domestic  consumption  must  have 
a  vent  abroad.  The  excess  must  be  relieved  through  a  foreign  out- 
let, and  we  should  sell  everywhere  we  can  and  buy  wherever  the 
buying  wilt  enlarge  our  sales  and  productions,  and  thereby  make 
a  greater  demand  for  home  labor. 

The  period  of  exclusiveness  is  past.  The  expansion  of  our  trade 
and  commerce  is  the  pressing  problem.  Commercial  wars  are  un- 
profitable. A  policy  of  good  will  and  friendly  trade  relations  will 
prevent  reprisals.  Reciprocity  treaties  are  in  harrncny  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times  ;  measures  of  retaliation  are  not, 

U  perchance  some  of  our  tariffs  are  no  longer  needed  for  revenue 
or  to  encourage  and  protect  our  industries  at  home«  why  should 
they  not  be  employed  to  eitend  and  promote  our  markets  abroad? 
Then,  too,  we  have  inadequate  steamship  service.  New  lines  of 
steamers  have  already  been  put  in  commission  between  the  Pacific 
Coast  porta  of  the  United  States  and  those  on  the  western  coast  of 
Mexico  and  Central  and  South  America,  These  should  be  followed 
up  with  direct  steamship  lines  between  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
United  States  and  South  American  ports.  One  of  the  needs  of  the 
times  is  direct  commercial  lines  from  our  vast  fields  of  production 
to  the  fields  of  consumption  that  we  have  but  barely  touched.  Next 
in  advantage  to  having  the  thing  to  sell  is  to  have  the  conveyance 
to  carry  it  to  the  buyer*  We  must  increase  our  merchant  marine. 
AVe  must  have  more  ships.  They  must  be  under  the  American  f!ag, 
built  and  manned  and  owned  by  Americans.  These  will  not  only 
be  profitable  in  a  commercial  sense;  they  will  be  messengers  of 
peace  and  amity  wherever  they  go.  We  must  build  the  Isthmian 
Canal,  which  will  unite  the  two  oceans  and  give  a  straight  line  of 
water  coram unication  with  the  w^estem  coasts  of  Central  and 
South  America  and  Mexico.  The  construction  of  a  Pacific  cable 
cannot  be  longer  postponed. 

On  the  day  following  the  delivery  of  this  speech,  September 
6»  the  President  was  shot  twice,  while  receiving  his  fellow 
citizens.  At  first  strong  hopes  were  entertained  that  he  would 
recover,  but  his  wounds  were  mortal,  and  he  died  on  Septem- 
ber 14.  Hia  assassin  was  an  anarchist  of  foreign  extraction^ 
who  was  executed  for  his  crime  during  the  following  month. 

Vice-President  Roosevelt  was  summoned  to  Buffalo  when 
tha  President's  condition  was  seen  to  be  desperate,  aiid  Then 
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death  removed  bim,  Mr.  Roosevelt  immediately  took  the  oath 
of  oHice,  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Root,  the  Secretary  of  War.  In 
doing  so  he  said,  *'  It  shall  be  my  aim  to  coiitiuue  absolutely 
uiibruken  the  policy  of  Presideot  McKinleyi  which  ha&  given 
peace,  prosperity,  and  honor  to  our  beloved  country."  By  pro- 
clamation he  ajipointed  the  19th  of  September,  which  was  to 
he  the  day  of  the  Fresident^ii  funeral,  as  "a  day  of  mourning 
and  prayer,'^  and  recommended  to  all  the  people  that  on  that 
day  they  should  assemble  in  their  respective  houses  of  worship 
and  hold  a  meraonal  service  for  the  nnirdered  rresiJent.  The 
third  assassination  of  a  President  in  office  in  a  period  of  less 
than  forty  years  excited  universal  grief  and  indij^nation.  Of 
the  three  victims  Mr.  McKinley  was  the  best  beloved.  The 
full  appreciation  of  Lincoln's  character  carae  after  his  death. 
Gartield  was  greatly  honored  and  retipected,  and  his  long  hght 
against  ileuth  brought  him  very  near  to  the  henrls  of  the 
American  people.  But  McKinley's  kindly  and  homely  charac- 
ter rendered  him  an  object  of  general  atfection.  Peojile  of  every 
party  and  of  every  religious  persiiftsion  observed  the  dtij  of  his 
funeral  with  devotional  and  memorial  Rcr vices  in  thonsanils  of 
churches,  and  the  mourning  was  i^eep  and  universal. 

Although  Mr.  Roosjevelt's  pletlge  was  al»solutely  sincere,  and 
although  his  severest  critics  have  always  admitted  that  he  kept 
it,  loyally,  to  Ihe  l^est  of  his  ability,  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
death  of  Mr.  McKinley  should  make  a  vast  change  in  the  course 
of  events.  The  two  men  wereextraonlinarily  different  in  train- 
ing and  experience  as  well  as  in  temperament  and  ta.sles  and 
tendencies.  The  mere  difference  in  tbi^ir  respective  estimates  of 
the  relative  importance  of  governmental  measures  would  have 
rendered  it  impossible  that  the  administration  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  should  be  a  continuation  of  Ihe  administration  of 
William  McKinley.  The  new  President  certainly  exercised 
Belf-Tppression  during  the  ensuing  three  years.  Yet  in  that 
time  he  showed  enough  of  the  quality  of  his  mind  and  of  the 
direction  his  activity  would  naturally  take»  if  he  were  under  no 
Buch  restraint  as  that  which  he  imposed  on  himself  when  tak- 
ing the  oath  of  office,  to  be  free  to  act  hi«  natural  self  when 
he  became  the  duly  elected  head  of  the  nation.  Quite  early  in 
the  new  adtninJstration  there  were  indications  of  change  not  so 
much  of  policy  as  of  method.  The  incident  of  the  invitation  to 
luncheon  of  the  most  eminent  colore<l  citizen  of  the  time,  Mr, 
Booker    Washington!   waa  an  illustration*    Undoubtedly  Mr. 
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McKinley  held  Mr.  Washington  in  as  much  esteem  and  honor 
as  did  Mr,  Roosevelt;  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  be  would 
have  shown  his  esteeiu  in  a  way  which  might  and  did  draw 
down  upon  the  President  in  the  first  month  of  his  administra- 
tion the  denunciatiou  of  southerners,  who  are  sensitive  in  such 
matters.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  entire  cabinet  of  Presi- 
dent McKiuIey  was  retained;  and  although  chimges  in  two 
departments  took  place  not  long  after  Mr  RooeeveJt\s  accea- 
aion,  they  were  caused  by  voluntary  retirement  and  not  by  po- 
litical or  personal  ditffirencea. 

The  session  of  Congress  which  followed  the  accessiLm  of 
President  Roosevelt  was  not  particularly  eventful.  In  his  tirst 
message  the  President  touched  rather  lightly  upon  tlie  ques- 
tion which  he  was  to  make  peculiarly  his  own  during  the  en- 
suing seven  years,  that,  namelyj  of  the  large  corporations^  pop- 
ularly known  as  *' trusts,"  He  thought  such  combinations  of 
capitiil  should  be,  not  prohibited  but  supervised  and  contiolled, 
and  that  there  should  he  governmental  inspection  of  the  work- 
ing of  great  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  trade.  Congress 
passed  an  act  estahlirihiug  a  permanent  Census  bureau^  but  the 
bill  providing  for  reciprocity  with  Cuba  was  defeateiL  This 
was  regarded  as  a  defeat  of  the  Presideut,  who  bad  urged  the 
measure  earnestly. 

Directly  after  the  assassination  of  President  McKinley  there 
was  a  general  advocacy  in  the  press,  and  almost  universal  pop- 
ular support,  of  a  movement  to  render  less  easy  the  commiiision 
of  audi  crimes,  and  mor«  severe  the  punishment  of  attempts  to 
commit  them.  The  raeanw  proposed  to  accomplish  these  ends 
were  various,  JIany  writers  advocated  the  penalty  of  death 
for  attempts  at  the  life  of  the  Presiilent  or  other  high  officers 
of  the  government.  Numerous  bills  were  intro<hiced  in  Oon- 
greas  on  the  subject,  hut  in  the  end  no  action  was  taken  ufion 
any  of  them. 

The  most  important  act  of  the  Beasion  was  that  providing 
for  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal.  It  had  for  a  long 
time  been  a  question  between  the  Nicaragua  and  the  Panama 
routes.  A  commission  of  engineers  reported  in  favor  of  Nicar- 
agua, but  it  was  hardly  a  secret  that  the  chief  reason  for  the 
decision  was  the  vastly  greater  cost  of  the  Panama  rout^.  It 
was  evident  that  the  French  company  would  be  unable  to  raise 
the  funds  neceSvSary  to  tiuish  the  Panama  Canal,  hut  the  com- 
pany demanded  an  excessively  large  sum  for  its  franchise  and 
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for  the  work  already  done.  Theaum  asked  was  $109,000,000, 
Many  of  those  interested  in  the  general  question  were  never- 
thetess  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Nicjiragua  route,  not  only  as 
the  cheaper  but  as  the  better  location  for  the  waterway.  Chief 
among  thera  was  the  venerable  Senator  Morgnn,  of  Alabama, 
IV ho  had  studied  tlie  subject  with  great  care  and  thoroughneas, 
waa  moat  enthusiastic  in  maintaining  his  thesis,  and  had  made 
many  long  and  able  speeches  in  the  Senate  in  favor  of  Nicar- 
agua. In  Deceml^Njr,  liK)!,  it  was  rumored  that  the  French.. 
Company  was  willing  largely  to  reduce  its  price,  and  on  Janu» 
ary  4^  1902,  the  directors  voted  to  dispose  of  all  the  property 
of  the  com  patty  for  furty  million  dollars.  It  had  become  evi- 
dent to  them  that  the  United  States  wslb  resolved  to  build  a 
canal*  and  sliould  tho  Une  across  Nicaragua  be  choaen,  the  dif- 
ficulty of  raising  money  further  to  prosecute  their  own  en- 
terprise would  become  an  impossibility.  Notwithstanding  the 
offer  to  sell  at  a  lower  price,  the  House  of  Representatives,  oa 
January  9,  1903,  rejected  an  amendment  in  favor  of  Panama, 
by  a  vote  of  yeas  102,  nays  170,  and  passed  the  Nicaragua 
bilL  But  the  Senate^  to  the  distress  of  Senator  Morgan,  sub- 
stituted Panama,  and  the  House  concurred. 

It  seemed  at  the  time  that  this  action  assured  the  realiia- 
tion  of  the  dream  of  centuries.  But  there  was  an  unexpected 
obstacle.  The  Republic  of  Colombia  across  the  territory  of 
which  the  canal  was  to  be  constructed  was  believed  to  be 
friendly,  in  spite  of  the  objections  and  hesitations  which  had 
characterized  its  attitude  toward  the  French  company  when 
the  question  of  renewing  its  franchise  was  under  considetation. 
Without  friction  or  dissent  in  any  respect  from  the  terms  pro- 
posed, a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  representatives  of 
the  two  republics  providing  for  the  lease  of  a  strip  of  territory 
across  the  isthmus  six  miles  in  width,  for  a  term  of  one  hun- 
dred years,  with  the  right  of  renewal;  and  the  right  was  con- 
ceded to  the  United  States  to  knd  troops  to  protect  the  canal 
in  case  Colombia  should  be  unable  to  preserve  order.  In  con- 
sideratinn  of  these  concessions  the  United  States  was  to  pay 
Colombia  a  sura  of  ten  million  dollars  outright,  and  an  annual 
rental  of  a  quarter  of  a  million,  to  begin  nine  years  after  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty.  This  agreement  was  made  in  Janu- 
ary, 1903,  and  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  on  May  17.  To  the 
great  surprise  of  the  people  and  the  government  of  the  United 
Statefty  there  were  long  delays  of  the  consideration  of  the  treaty 
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hj  the  Colombian  Congress ;  then  there  were  rumoro  that  there 
was  strong  opposition  to  it ;  and  ultimately  the  treaty  was  re- 
jected by  a  unanimous  vote.  No  doubt  the  people  of  that 
country  were  convinced  that  the  United  Statee  was  determined 
to  construct  the  canal,  and  that  nothing  more  than  a  deter- 
mined opposition  to  the  terms  of  tli©  pending  treaty  would  be 
necessary  to  obt^iin  a  larger  sum  than  was  offered  aad  to  re- 
strict somewhat  the  granted  privileges. 

But  the  act  under  which  the  undertaking  was  snnctioned 
provided  that  unless  a  satisfactory  arrangement  should  be  madn 
with  Colombia  **m  a  reasonable  time,"  the  alternative  plan  of 
a  Nicaraguna  Canal  should  l*  adopted.  It  was  urged  that  the 
condition  so  described  existeil,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
President  to  turn  to  Nicaragua.  Manifestly,  however,  it  was 
in  the  discretion  of  the  President  to  determine  what  was  a 
reasonable  time,  and  he  was  uot  at  all  dispoaed  to  ahaudoii 
the  Panama  route. 

Froliably  the  true  history  of  the  events  which  followed  will 
never  be  known,  so  far  as  the  agency  in  them  of  any  persons 
connected  with  or  acting  for  the  government  of  the  Unitj^d 
States,  is  concerned.  Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
Congress  of  Colombia,  on  Novemlier  4,  1903,  there  was  a  ris- 
ing in  the  City  of  Panama,  and  the  independence  of  the  State 
of  Panama  was  declared,  The  revolution  was  bloodless.  It  is 
not  known  hnw  many  of  the  people  were  cognisant  of  tlie 
movement  before  it  took  place,  but  there  was  certainly  no  op- 
poaition  to  it  in  the  State.  Colombia  undertook  to  move  tronpa 
to  the  seat  of  the  insurrection,  but  was  prevented  from  doing 
BO  by  an  order  from  President  Roosevelt  directing  the  use  of 
United  States  marines,  from  naval  vessels  stationed  in  Col- 
ombian waters,  to  oppose  the  use  of  the  Panama  Railroad  for 
moving  troops.  An  old  treaty  with  New  Grenada,  the  prede- 
cessor of  Colombia,  by  which  the  United  States  undertook  to 
guarantee  the  sovereignty  of  the  republic,  and  to  protect  the 
free  transit  of  the  isthmus,  was  the  excuse  for  tliis  act.  The 
opponents  of  the  administration  were  not  slow  to  point  out 
that  the  treaty  was  used  to  destroy  the  sovereignty  of  the 
government  it  was  designed  to  protect.  But  the  order  stood^ 
the  secession  of  Panama  was  accomplished,  Colombia  was  pow- 
erless to  do  more  than  protest,  and  within  a  few  days  the  in- 
dependence of  Panama  was  formally  recognized  by  President 
Boose  velt. 
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Tt  was  easy  to  suspect  that  the  whole  movement  was  planned 
at  Washington  ;  or  at  least  by  agents  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment; or,  if  not  bo,  that  information  of  wlmt  was  to  occur 
was  funiisheil  to  the  govenimiint  before  the  insurrection  be- 
gan. This  is  not  tlie  |ihice  either  to  present  tlie  facts  on  which 
such  suspicions  were  founded,  or  ty  analyse  those  facts  in  de- 
fence of  the  acts  of  the  administration.  It  may  be  true  to  say 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  ao  much  in  earnest 
in  favor  of  constructing  the  canal  that  they  did  not  wissh  to 
know  the  whole  truth.  They  would  probably  have  said  ^ — ^a 
large  majority  of  them — that  they  woulJ  justify  what  was 
done,  even  if  it  were  an  act  of  war  against  a  weak  and  defence* 
less  nation,  and  even  if  th*?y  would  have  considiired  twice  U^- 
for©  they  would  have  acted  in  like  manner  tuwiird  a  country 
that  was  capable  of  reaisting.  Ingenious  theories  were  advance  J, 
based  on  such  considerations  as  this:  that  the  United  States 
proposed  to  undertake  a  great  work  for  the  welfare  of  all  man- 
kind, and  that  the  fictions  of  sovereignty  over  a  small  strip  of 
territory  should  not  be  allowed  to  he  an  obstjicle.  Another 
idea,  aoraewhat  akin  to  this,  was  that  the  United  States  waa 
merely  acting  upon  the  principle  of  international  eminent  do- 
main. None  of  these  theories  convinced  or  silenced  those 
who  refused  to  he  drawn  away  from  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  equality  of  sovereign  nations  unii  the  practice  of 
equal  and  exact  justice  and  fair  dealing  by  all.  Neverthe- 
less the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  pardoned  the 
offence,  if  ofTenoe  they  deemed  it,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever  that  the  course  of  the  President  exercised  the  re- 
niotet*t  adverse  influence  tjpon  his  own  politic^il  fortunes,  or 
upon  those  of  his  party. 

One  phase  of  the  affair,  however,  which  persists  on  any 
viiiw  of  the  CO II J?  made  by  the  United  States,  has  never  been 
excused  by  those  who  are  sensitive  as  to  the  honor  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Colombia  had  rights  in  the  isthmus  for  which  the 
French  company  was  willing  to  pay,  and  for  which  the  United 
States  agreed  by  treaty  to  pay.  It  lost  those  rights  by  the  act 
of  a  handful  of  its  citizens  following  an  act  of  its  own  which 
waa  foolish  and  arrogant,  no  doubt,  but  was  by  no  mean^  un- 
pardonable. Thereupon  this  government  seized  those  rights 
and,  a  strong  nation  dealing  with  a  weak  one,  has  never  given 
any  compensation  to  Colombia  for  them,  has  persistently  re- 
fused to  submit  the  claim  Colombia  makes  to  arbitration^  and 
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leaves  the  neighbor  whom  the  Monroe  Doctrine  obliges  it  to 
protect  against  others,  defencelesa  against  itself.  Even  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  provides  compeusation  for  property 
condemned  under  its  operation. 

As  Boon  as  the  new  govern  men  t  of  Panama  was  fully  organ- 
ized a  treaty  was  made  with  it  upon  much  more  favorable 
terms  than  had  been  incoqxtrated  in  the  treaty  with  Colombia. 
Panama  ceded  in  absolute  sovereignty  a  sfcri]*  across  the  conti- 
nent tan  miles  wide,  and  consented  to  the  sanitation  of  the  cities 
of  Colon  and  Panama  by  the  United  States.  The  ten  millions 
that  were  to  be  paid  to  Colombia,  according  to  the  rejected 
treaty,  were  promised  to  Panama.  The  treaty  was  conchided 
in  December,  1903,  and  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  on  February 
23,  1904.  The  payment  of  that  sum,  and  of  the  forty  millions 
purchase  money  to  the  French  Company,  was  skilfully  effected 
by  the  Treasury  Department  witliout  any  disturbance  of  the 
money  market ;  and  since  the  transfer  of  the  franchise  and 
property  the  work  of  consitructing  the  canal  has  proceeded 
without  interruption  from  any  quarter. 

During  the  period  of  this  administration,  the  government  had 
upon  it«  hands  two  important  matters  in  its  rfdatinns  with  for- 
eign governments.  The  United  States  hnil  its  own  difficulty 
with  Venezuela,  but  at  this  time  the  old  grievance  was  not  at 
issue.  Venezuela  had  contracteil  loans  which  were  held  in  sev- 
eral European  countries,  were  long  outstandings  long  overdue^ 
anil  not  oidy  unpaid  but  treated  by  the  debtor  as  though  they 
did  not  exist.  Negotiations  having  failed,  some  of  the  creditors 
resolved  to  take  measures  to  enforce  payment.  In  1902  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  Italy  sent  naval  vessels  to  the  coast  of 
Venezuela  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  their  demands.  The 
British  government  probably  deemed  unnecessary  any  assuranca 
thfit  its  action  wouhl  not  be  adverse  to  American  interests  and 
policy.  Germany,  not^  of  course,  under  suspicion,  but  less 
closely  boimd  to  America  than  Great  Britain,  gave  notice  in  a 
friendly  spirit  of  its  intention  to  use  forcible  means  to  collect 
the  debts  owed  to  its  citizens  by  Venezuela,  and  added  to  the 
notification  this  important  assurance :  **  We  declare  also  that 
undfT  no  circumstances  do  we  consider  in  our  proceedings  the 
•cquisition  or  permanent  occupation  of  Venezuelan  territory.'* 
Secretary  Hay,  in  his  reply  to  the  comnmnication,  said  :  **The 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  a  declaration  that  there  must  he  no  territo- 
rial aggression  by  any  non-American  power  at  the  expeasa  of 
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any  Aniericau   power  ou   American  aoih   It  is  in  no  wUe  ilk 
ttiuded  as  hoslilu  to  any  natioti  in  the  UM  World. ^' 

The  Britiiih,  Genuaii,  and  Italian  ships  established  a  **pacific 
blockmltj  '*  of  thf!  Venezuelan  coij^t,  and  captured  8ome  Vene- 
zuelan nierrhant  vessels.  Less  pacific  than  these  acts,  which  are 
oniinarily  regarded  as  at  least  techuically  war  nieasures,  was 
the  action  of  Gennany  ijj  bombaidiiij^'  a  coast  town.  President 
Oistro,  when  he  was  fully  convinced  that  the  United  8tates  did 
not  propose  to  protect  him  in  his  denial  of  justice  to  his  cred- 
itors, yiehJed  t-o  ihe  demand  for  a  conference  and  an  agreement 
to  meet  the  ofiligatinns  of  his  governraetit  The  conference  took 
jdaee,  and  Veiiexnehi  consented  to  set  apart  the  oustonis  duties 
from  certidu  ]itirts  fur  tlie  discharge  of  its  foreign  debts.  A  de- 
nmiid  by  the  three  powers  which  had  extorted  the  concesfiion 
that  their  claims  should  first  be  satisfied,  was  resisted  by  the 
other  powers  concerned,  and  was  referred  to  the  Hague  Tribu- 
nal, which  decided  that  the  claim  was  just.  Moreover,  the  Tri- 
bunal laid  vipon  the  government  of  the  United  States  the  duty 
of  oviTseeiiig  tlie  settlement  and  of  nuiking  sure  that  Venezuela 
kept  its  promises.  In  that  act,  it  may  reasonably  be  held,  was 
an  international  recognition  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  there 
was  a  recognition  of  it  by  Germany  wlien  it  disclainied  an  in- 
tention to  acquire  or  occupy  permanently  Venezuelan  territory. 
No  less  than  ten  frovernments  presented  claims  under  the  agree- 
ment, —  in  addition  to  the  three  that  took  aggressive  action, 
the  j»overnmeiitsof  the  United  Slates,  France,  Spain,  Belgiun*, 
the  NetheilanilK,  Sweden,  and  Mexico, 

The  other  iliplomatic  matter  above  referred  to  was  tlie 
Alaska  boundary  question.  The  line  between  the  United  States 
and  the  British-American  possessions  was  more  or  lesa  in  con- 
troversy for  a  Inmdred  and  tvvrenty  years  after  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  American  independence,  and  was  not  hnally  estahlished 
until  the  year  1903.  The  question  as  to  the  Alaskan  lioiindary 
arose  in  consequence  of  the  purchase  of  Russian  America,  and 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Klondike,  in  disputable  territory. 
Canada  found  itself  shut  off  from  access  to  the  sea,  not  only  by 
the  Americ^o  interpretation  of  the  treaty  under  which  Alaska 
was  ceded,  but  by  every  existing  map  on  wliich  the  houndar}' 
line  was  drawn.  The  main  question  was  whetlier  the  line  should 
be  drawn  ten  leagues  inland  following  the  sinuosities  of  the 
coast^  or  from  headland  to  headland.  In  the  one  case  Canada 
would  he  cut  otr  altogether  from  tidewater.     If  the  line  were 
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drawn  from  head  laud  to  headland  Caoada  would  gain  the  im- 
portant Lynn  canal,  and  would  also  have  access  to  the  sea  by 
numerous  bays  and  estuaries.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Canada 
maintained  the  justice  of  its  contention  as  earnestly  as  the  op- 
posite contention  was  maintained  in  tlie  United  Slates,  although 
historically  and  cartographically  there  seemed  nothing  to  sua- 
tain  a  claim  that  had  never  been  even  suggested  prior  to  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  the  region.  But  it  was  a  matter  to  be  de- 
cided, and  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  agreed  to  sub- 
mit it  to  a  joint  commisaion  of  three  on  each  side.  From  the 
he;j;iniuug  Canada  was  dissatisfied  with  the  appointment  of  com- 
missioners on  tlie  part  of  the  United  States  whom  they  regarded 
as  biassed,  prejudiced,  and  incapable  of  weighing  the  fjuestion 
jutliciidly.  The  British  coramissionera  were  Lord  Chief  Jirstice 
Alvorstone  and  two  Canadians.  The  commission  met  in  London, 
and  in  November,  1903,  decided  the  matter  in  accordance  with 
the  American  view,  except  on  a  minor  point  The  majority  con- 
sisted t>f  Lord  Alverstone  and  the  three  Americans.  Tlie  deci- 
sion gave  great  dissatisf action  in  Canada,  where  the  popular 
displeasure  was  about  equally  divided  between  the  American 
commissioners,  Lord  Alverstone,  and  the  British  government, 
which  was  declared  once  more  to  have  sacrificed  Canadian  in- 
terests to  Americin  arrogance  and  greed. 

One  of  the  most  important  labor  struggles,  important  l»oth 
by  its  magnitude  and  duration  and  on  account  of  its  political 
conaerjuences,  was  the  strike,  in  1902,  in  the  anthracite  coal 
legion  of  Pennsylvania.  The  history  of  the  strike  is  long  and 
comphcateJ,  but  the  details — the  grievances  alleged  by  the 
miners  and  the  ultimate  settlement  ^need  not  here  he  recited. 
The  strike  began  in  May,  1902,  and  lasted  five  months.  It 
was  attended  with  not  a  little  violence.  Both  aides  were  firm 
and  uncompromising.  As  winter  was  drawing  on,  and  as  a  ter- 
rible sc4ircity  of  fuel  was  seen  to  be  inevitjihle,  the  President 
determined  to  use  his  power  to  the  utmost  to  bring  the  atniggle 
to  a  close.  He  summoned  Jolin  Mitchell,  the  representHative 
of  the  miners,  to  a  conference,  on  Octolwr  S,  and  a  few  days 
later  appointed  a  commission  of  prominent  men  to  inquire  into 
the  whole  question,  and  advise  terms  of  settlement.  Meantime 
the  miners  were  to  return  to  work  immediately,  the  strike  being 
declared  "off/*  and  were  to  accept  the  settlement  to  be  recom- 
mended, whatever  it  niii^ht  he.  The  strike  did  end  on  October 
21  ;  the  commission  recommended  concession  of  some  of  the 
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miner's  demands  and  rejected  others,  and  the  settlement  was 
to  Btand,  atid  did  stand,  for  three  years, 

Mr,  Kooaevelt*a  intervention  in  this  labor  dispute  cost  him 
the  permanent  loss  of  some  of  liis  former  supporters,  and  bi ought 
to  hiaaupport  many  who  had  previously  opposed  him.  In  some 
quarters  his  course  waa  regarded  as  evidenci^,  not  merely  that 
he  waa  inclined  to  sympathize  with  **  organized  labor/'  even 
when  it  aMSunied  the  rij^ht  to  something  like  an  equal  sharu  in 
the  conduct  of  the  employing  business,  hut  also  that  he  woiddj 
take  actively  the  side  of  *' labor"  against  combined  ''capital.** 
It  was  also  urged  with  Rome  vehemence  that  his  interference 
in  tfie  coal  dispute  was  officious  and  iinconstitutionah  The  per- 
aonul  opposition  to  him  that  arosw  from  this  incident  was  cer* 
tainly  more  than  offset  by  the  support  wbicli  he  giiined  among 
tho>Be  who  sympathized  with  the  coal  mintfrcj;  and  in  the  com- 
munity at  large  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  gratitude  to  hira 
for  having  brouglit  to  a  close  a  dispute  which  caused  most  se- 
rious inconvenience  and  Hnancialloss  through  the  extreme  scarc- 
ity of  coal  and  an  nnprecedented  cost  of  the  article.  There 
was  little  or  no  disposition  to  quarrel  with  an  act  which  pnt 
an  end  Uj  an  intolerable  situation,  and  the  argument  of  uncon- 
stitutionality fell  on  deaf  ears. 

Although  these  events  of  the  administration  hnve  been  de* 
icribed  at  some  length,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  either 
OT  ail  of  them  had  an  appreciahle  influence  upon  the  result  of 
the  ensuing  election.  On  a  retrospfctive  view  it  seems  nafe  to 
Bay  that  during  the  three  years  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  first  admin- 
iitration  the  thoughts  of  leading  politicians  on  both  sidrs  were 
directed  —  so  far  as  thuy  were  thoughts  of  the  election  of  1904 
—  rather  to  i>erBons  than  to  policies. 

The  sentiment  on  the  Republican  side  has  already  been  sug- 
gested. Mr*  Roosevelt  w-as  undeniably  a  popular  candidate. 
The  movement  in  his  favor  began  earlier;  and  developed 
greater  strength  than  had  ever  been  manifested  in  the  case  of 
a  Vice-President  who  had  succeeded  to  the  presidf*ncy  on  the 
death  of  the  chosen  President.  Tyler,  Fillmore,  Johnson,  Ar- 
thur, —  all  had  support  in  nominating  conventions,  but  not  one 
of  them  WAS  really  expected  to  become  the  candidate^  So  early 
IS  June,  1902,  Republican  State  conventions  in  Kansas  and 
Pennsylvania  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  reelection  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  We  should  probably  have  to  go  as  far  back  aa 
the  time  of  General  Jackson  to  cite  similar  action^  ao  early  in 
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an  administration,  in  favor  even  of  an  elected  PreBident  Sub- 
iequently  other  State  conventions  iirged  the  reelect  ion  of  Mr. 
Hooseveltj  most  of  tbem  heartily,  Buiue  —  aa  in  the  cane  of 
Kew  York —  with  obvious  reluctance  and  with  no  pretence  of 
enthusiasm.  For  there  was  opposition  to  him.  He  was  accused 
of  irapulsivenesa  and  rashness,  of  over-confidence  in  his  own 
judgment  ami  discernment  of  right  and  wrong;  and  those  who 
beld  this  opinion  of  him  regarded  him  as  "unsafe."  In  secret, 
no  doubt,  there  was  plotting  to  bring  forward  another  candi- 
date. Tlie  person  most  considered  as  an  aUernntive  was  Sen- 
ator Hanna  of  Ohio.  But  it  i«  only  the  truth  to  say  that  all 
eug^estions  of  that  sort  were  futile,  No  amount  of  poliUcfil 
maiiagement  could  have  brought  about  the  defeat  of  Mr. 
Hoosevelt.  Not  only  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Ke pub- 
lican rank  and  file,  but  a  great  majority  of  the  active  politi- 
cians were  in  his  favor.  Many  of  the  so-called  **  leaders"  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  were  against  him,  but  they  led  a  piti- 
ful minority  of  those  who  were  to  make  the  decision. 

A  remarkable  situation  developed  in  the  Democratic  party. 
Mr.  Bryan  had  twice  been  the  candidate,  and  twice  had  been 
defeated.  He  was  the  representative  and  advocate  of  an  ex- 
treme radical  policy.  The  conservative  element  had  supported 
hira  half-heartedly,  or  refused  to  vote,  or  had  gone  over  for 
the  time  Ijeing  to  the  Republican  candidates.  Early  in  Mr, 
Koosevelt's  administration  the  conservativefi  began  to  tirge 
that  the  time  had  come  to  abandon  the  policies  which  had 
come  into  Detnocratic  platforms  by  the  way  of  Populisnii  and 
to  revert  to  the  ancient  and  time-honored  principles  of  the 
party.  Some  resistance  was  offered  to  the  movement,  but  on 
the  whole  it  was  euccessfuh  Some  western  Democratic  State 
conventions  refused  to  endorse  the  national  platform  of  1900; 
in  the  South  there  was  much  outspoken  weariness  of  the  dom- 
inance of  Mr.  Bryan  m  the  control  of  the  party.  The  East 
had  never  been  particularly  earnest  in  support  of  the  candi- 
date and  the  platforms  of  1896  and  1900,  and  was  ready  to 
join  in  the  movement  for  a  "safe  and  eane"  candidate  and 
platform. 

How  to  make  the  choice  of  a  candidate  was  easily  argued 
out.  The  Democrats  could  not  succeed  unless  they  conld  carry 
several  large  northern  States,  Hod  their  minds  turned  naturally 
to  the  four  which  had  longest  remained  Democratic  or  **  doubt- 
ful,"—  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  and  Connecticut, 
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They  could  hardly  hope  to  win  anyxvay  unless  Ihey  could  have 
the  electoral  vote  of  New  York.  So  they  iiiuH  have  a  candi- 
date who»  above  nil  things,  must  be  able  to  carry  that  State. 
He  rauat  have  a  clear  record  of  not  having  boiled  Mr,  Bryai&< 
or  any  other  Democratic  candidate.  He  must  nevertheless  not 
be  idetitihed  with  either  wing  of  the  party.  He  must  be  a  man 
of  high  standing  and  one  who  commanded  general  respect. 
Support  —  so  far  as  those  who  took  the  foregoing  view  of 
what  was  expedient  wn?  concerned  —  was  concentrated  npnti 
Judge  Alton  B,  Parker  of  New  York.  Mr.  Parker,  after  long 
service  as  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  was,  in 
1897,  elected  chief  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  for  a  term 
that  would  end  in  1011.  Personally  and  politically  lie  com- 
manded respect.  He  was  believed  to  be  conservative  in  his 
tendencies,  but  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  deserting  bis  party! 
when  it  followed  Mr.  Bryan  and  profes-sed  radical  principles. 
It  was  therefore  believed  that  he  could  have  the  support  of 
both  wings  of  the  parly,  and  that  be,  i^  any  Democrat,  could 
carry  New  Y'ork, 

But  it  would  give  a  grossly  misleading  view  of  the  situation 
to  leave  the  impression  that  the  movement  which  eventually 
made  Judge  Parker  the  candidate  received  general  acquiescence, 
or  was  not  stoutly  resisted.  Mr.  Bryan  himself,  who  declared 
—  and  maintained  his  declaration  —  that  he  was  not  a  candi- 
date for  the  nomination,  in  a  speech  at  Chicago,  on  April  23, 
1904,  attacked  the  "  re  organizers,"  and  taking  for  his  text  the 
platform  which  the  Democratic  State  Convention  had  recently 
adopted,  said,  '*  I  am  sanguine  to  believe  that  I  can  prove  to 
every  unbiassed  mind  that  Judge  Parker  is  not  a  fit  man  to  be 
nominated  either  by  the  Democratic  party  or  by  any  other 
party  that  stands  for  honesty  and  fair  dealing  in  politics."  In 
saying  this  he  assumed  what  was  undoubtedly  true,  that  the 
platform  met  with  Judge  Parker's  approval^  since  the  conven- 
tion was  controlled  by  his  friends  and  supporters  for  the  nom- 
ination. 

But  if  there  wa«  to  be  no  reorganization,  if  the  party  was 
to  continue  to  maintain  the  principles  inseparably  associated 
with  the  name  and  the  advocacy  of  Mr.  Bryan,  who  was  to  be 
the  candidate?  The  answer  introduces  us  to  one  of  the  strang- 
est episodes  in  AmericJin  political  history.  It  is  too  soon  after 
the  event  to  narrate  in  detail  the  rise  and  pvrogrpss  in  national 
poiitica  of  Mr,  William  E.  Hearst.  Although  it  is  impossible 
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to  take  note  of  the  importance  of  the  movement  in  hia 
favor  in  1904,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  present  more  than 
the  barest  outline  of  events  without  being  ofwn  to  an  accusa- 
tion of  partisanship  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Mr.  Hearst  was 
the  aole  owner  of  eight  daily  newspapers  in  five  cities  —  Kew 
York,  Chicago,  Boston,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles.  He 
was  elected  to  CongrcFs  from  a  New  York  City  district  in 
1902.  Both  as  editor  and  as  congressman  he  took  extreme 
radical  ground.  In  his  newspapers  he  was  a  chamjiion  of  the 
cause  of  labor,  and  an  unsparing  opponent  of  eorpor^itions  and 
of  corporate  wealth.  He  became  the  president  of  several  sef3- 
arate  organizations  of  political  clubs,  all  of  which  were  formed 
to  promote  his  fortunes  aa  a  candidate  for  the  presiilency,  and 
hia  newspapers  were  a  ]>owerful  engine  to  accomplish  the  same 
end.  H  he  did  not  attach  to  himself  a  large  number  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  party,  he  did  gain  the  favor  and  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  a  vast  number  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  men  who  had  votes.  His  "boom"  made  little  show  at 
first,  for  the  methods  employed  by  himself  and  his  friends, 
although  consummately  effective,  were  quite  unusual  in  politi- 
cal manoBUvering. 

Indeed,  Mr*  Hearst's  boom  was  for  some  time  treated  with 
derision.  It  was  only  when  the  Democratic  war  horses  discov* 
ered  that  the  new  comer  in  the  field  waB  making  great  progress, 
that  he  was  certain  to  appear  in  the  national  convention  with 
a  formidable  number  of  delegates,  that  they  began,  if  not  to 
feel  alarm  at  the  result,  at  least  to  bestir  themselves  to  defeat 
him.  History  told  them  that  more  than  one  national  convention 
had  b*»en  carried  off  its  feet  by  a  sudden  bur?t  of  personal  en- 
thusiasm, and  they  could  not  aflbrd  to  take  the  risk  of  audi  a 
atampede. 


The  first  nominating  convention  of  the  year  1904  was  that 
of  the  Socialist  party,  which  met  at  Cldcagoon  Sunday,  May  1^ 
and  continued  in  session  six  days.  The  convention  consisted 
of  184  delegates,  representing  33  States  and  two  territories. 
Eight  of  the  delegates  were  women.  The  convention  was  re- 
markable for  the  number  of  editors  of  socialist  journals  and 
periodicals  who  were  members.  More  tba[i  half  of  all  the  news- 
papers of  the  country  engaged  in  the  prupagation  of  socialist 
principles  were  represented  by  members  of  their  stalfs.  James 
F.  Carey,  of   Massachusetts,  was  the   temporary  chairman  of 
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fbe  convention.  There  was  no  permanent  president,  but  the 
convention  chose  a  chairman  for  the  day  at  tJie  opening  of  each 
session. 

The  business  transacted  was  much  more  extensive  in  amount 
and  scope  than  that  of  ordinary  national  nominating  conven* 
tions.  In  addition  to  the  platform  of  principles  the  convention 
adopted  a  constitution  for  the  party,  after  a  detailed  discussion, 
clause  by  clause.  It  also  present^id  separate  •'  program  a "  of 
State  and  raiinicipal  reforms,  and  passed  many  resolutions  ex- 
pressing the  ojiinion  of  the  members  on  events  of  the  day  — 
the  Japanese  war,  occurrences  in  Colorado,  and  the  like.  The 
debates  upon  all  these  matters  were  conducted  in  a  manner  — 
lie  it  said  without  otfence  —  characteristic  of  the  free  spoken, 
sometimes  even  violent,  methods  of  Socialists,  Several  of  the 
verbal  encounters  between  speakers  and  the  chair  were  decidedly 
unparliamentary,  judged  by  ortlinary  standards. 

It  was  well  that  the  convention  had  so  much  business  to 
occupy  it,  for  it  was  not  until  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth  day 
that  the  platform  was  ready  to  be  reported.  It  was  known  from 
the  beginning  that  the  sentiment  of  the  convention  was  divided 
on  two  subjects.  There  was  a  radical  faction  which  desired  to 
put  into  the  platform  a  declaration  concerning  marriage,  and 
the  dissolubility  of  the  marital  relation  which  wns  strongly 
oi^posed  by  the  more  conservative  delegates.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  was  an  extreme  radical  on  this  question.  There 
was  another  division  on  the  suliject  of  the  relation  of  socialism 
and  the  Socialist  parfy  to  trade  unions.  One  faction  wiwhed  to 
effect  an  alliance  between  the  party  and  the  organizations  re- 
presenting labor;  the  otlier  faction  maintained  that  the  trade 
unionists  were  endeavoring  to  effect  merely  a  single  reform  in 
their  own  interest,  and  that  they  should  receive  political  as- 
sistance only  on  condition  of  their  joining  the  Socialist  party. 
As  will  be  seen  the  platform  adopted  makes  no  reference  what- 
ever to  the  marriage  relation;  on  the  trade  union  question  the 
convention  both  in  independent  resolutions,  and  in  the  plat- 
form, followed  a  course  of  compromise,  strongly  appro\nng  Ihe 
demands  of  labor  and  urging  all  members  of  the  "  w^orker  class" 
to  become  Socialists.  The  platform,  which  follows,  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

1,  The  Socialist  party,  in  convention  assembled^  makos  its  appeal 
to  the  American  people  as  the  defender  and  pres*'rver  of  the  idea 
of  liberty  and  setf-governroent,  in  which  the  nation  was  born  ;  as 
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the  only  political  movement  standi  rig  for  the  program  and  princi- 
ples by  which  the  liberty  of  the  indiividuiil  may  become  a  fact  ;  as 
the  only  political  organization  that  is  ikmocratic,  and  that  has  for 
its  purpo9«  the  democratizing  of  the  whole  of  society. 

To  tbiB  idea  of  lil>erty  the  Kepublican  and  Democratic  parties 
are  eqnally  false.  They  alike  struggle  for  power  to  maintain  and 
profit  by  an  industrial  sj'atem  which  can  be  preserved  only  by  the 
complete  overthrow  of  such  liberties  as  we  already  have,  and  by 
the  still  further  enslavement  and  degradatioti  of  labor. 

Our  American  institutions  came  into  the  world  in  the  name  of 
freedom-  They  have  been  seized  npon  by  the  capitalist  class  as 
the  means  of  rootingout  theideaof  freedom  from  among  the  people. 
Our  state  and  national  legislatures  have  become  the  mere  agencies 
of  great  propertied  interests.  These  interests  control  the  ai>point- 
ments  and  decisions  of  the  judges  of  our  courts*  They  have  come 
into  what  is  practically  a  private  ownership  of  ull  the  functions 
and  forces  of  government.  They  are  using  these  to  t>etray  and  con- 
quer foreign  and  weaker  peoples,  in  order  to  establish  new  markets 
for  the  surplus*  goocis  which  the  people  make,  but  are  too  poor  to 
buy.  They  are  gradually  so  invading  and  restricting  the  right  of 
suffrage  as  to  take  away  unawares  the  right  of  the  worker  to  a  vote 
or  voice  in  public  affairs.  By  enacting  new  and  misinterpreting 
old  laws^they  are  preparing  to  attack  the  liberty  of  the  individual 
even  to  speak  or  think  for  himself^  or  for  the  common  good. 

By  controlling  all  the  sources  of  social  revenue,  the  possessing 
class  is  able  to  silence  what  might  be  the  voice  of  protest  against 
the  passing  of  liberty  and  the  coming  of  tyranny.  It  completely 
controls  the  university  and  public  school,  the  pulpit  and  the  press, 
and  the  arts  and  literatures.  By  making  these  economically  de- 
pendent u^wn  itself,  it  has  brought  all  the  forms  of  public  Leaching 
into  servile  submission  to  its  own  interests. 

Our  fMDlittcal  institutions  are  also  being  used  as  the  destroyers 
of  that  individual  property  upon  which  all  liberty  and  opportunity 
depend.  The  proniise  of  economic  independence  to  each  ntan  was 
one  of  the  faiths  upon  which  our  institutions  were  founded.  But, 
under  the  guise  of  defending  private  property,  capitalitsm  is  using 
our  political  institutions  to  make  it  inifxjssible  for  the  vast  major- 
ity of  human  beings  ever  to  become  possessors  of  private  property 
in  the  means  of  life. 

Capitalism  is  the  enemy  and  destroyer  of  essentisil  private  prop- 
erty. Ita  development  is  through  the  legatized  contiscation  of  all 
that  the  labor  of  the  working  class  produce!*,  above  its  subsistence- 
wage.  The  private  ownership  of  the  meansof  employment  grounds 
society  in  an  economic  slavery  which  renders  mtellectual  and 
political  tyranny  inevitable. 
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SocJaiisrti  comes  so  to  organize  industry  and  society  that  every 
Sndividiiai  hIi;iII  he  secure  in  that  private  property  in  the  nieaiia  of 
life  upon  ia  hich  his  liberty  of  being,  tbouglit  and  action  depend* 
It  comes  to  rescue  the  jieople  from  the  fast  increasing  and  sucoesa- 
ful  assault  of  capitaJit»tii  upon  the  liberty  of  the  individual. 

2*  As  an  American  socialist  party,  we  pledge  our  fidelity  to  the 
principles  of  iiUernational  socialism,  as  embodied  in  the  uoited 
thought  and  action  of  the  social tsts  of  all  nations.  In  the  industnal 
development  already  accompMshedt  the  interests  of  the  world's 
i^orkers  are  separated  by  no  natianal  Ivoundaries.  The  coivdttioii 
of  the  most  exploited  and  oppressed  workers,  in  the  most  lemote 
places  of  the  earth,  inevitably  tends  to  drag  down  all  the  workers 
of  the  world  to  the  same  leveL  The  tendency  of  the  competitive 
wage  system  is  to  make  laboj's  lowest  condition  the  measure  or 
iule  of  its  universal  coiidttion,  Industry  and  finance  are  no  longer 
ruitional  hut  internationah  in  both  organization  and  results.  The 
chief  signilicance  ot  nalioual  boundaries,  and  of  the  so-called  pa- 
triotisms which  the  ndiug  class  of  each  nation  is  seekijig  to  revive, 
is  the  power  which  these  give  to  capitalism  to  keep  tlie  workers 
of  the  world  from  uniting;  and  to  throw  them  against  each  other 
in  the  struggles  of  contending  capitalist  interests  for  the  control 
of  the  yet  unexploited  markets  of  the  world,  or  the  remaining 
sources  of  profit. 

The  socialist  movement,  therefore,  is  a  world-movement.  It 
knows  of  no  conflicts  of  interests  between  the  workers  of  one  na^ 
tion  and  the  workers  of  another.  It  stands  for  the  freedom  of  the 
workers  of  all  nations  ;  and,  in  so  standing,  it  makes  for  the  fulj 
freedom  of  all  humanity. 

3.  The  socialist  movement  owes  its  birth  and  growth  to  that  eco- 
nomic development  or  world-process  which  is  rapidly  separating 
a  working  or  producing  class  from  a  possessing  or  capitalist  class. 
The  cliiss  that  produces  nothing  possesses  labor's  fruits,^  and  the 
opportunities  and  enjoyments  these  fruits  afford^  while  the  class 
that  does  the  world's  real  work  has  increasing  economic  uncer- 
tainty, and  physical  and  intellectual  misery,  for  its  portion. 

The  fact  that  these  two  classes  have  not  yet  become  fully  con- 
scious of  their  distinction  from  each  other,  the  fact  that  the  lines 
of  division  and  interest  may  not  yet  be  clearly  drawn,  does  not 
change  the  fact  of  the  class  conflict. 

This  class  struggle  is  due  to  the  private  ownership  of  the  means 
of  employment,  or  the  tools  of  production-  Wherever  and  when- 
ever man  owned  his  own  land  and  tools,  and  by  them  produced 
only  the  things  which  he  used,  economic  indeiieudence  was  possi- 
ble. But  production,  or  the  making  of  goods,  has  long  ceased  to 
be  individual.  The  labor  ol  scores,  or  even  Lhousaads,  enters  into 
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almost  every  article  produced.  Production  is  now  social  or  coUect- 
ive.  Practically  everylhiijg  ia  made  or  done  by  many  meu^ 
sometimes  separated  by  seua  or  continents  — working  together  for 
the  same  end.  Btit  this  cooperation  in  productioii  in  not  for  the 
direct  use  of  the  things  made  by  the  workers  who  make  them,  but 
for  the  prolit  of  the  owners  of  the  tools  and  means  of  production; 
and  to  tliis  is  due  the  present  division  of  society  into  two  classea; 
and  from  it  have  sprung  all  the  miseries,  inharmonies  and  contra> 
dictions  of  our  civilization. 

Between  these  two  classes  there  can  be  no  possible  compromise 
or  identity  of  interest,  any  more  than  there  can  be  peace  in  the 
midst  of  war,  or  light  in  the  midst  of  darkness.  A  j^ociety  based 
upon  this  class  division  carries  in  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  de- 
struction. Such  a  society  is  founded  in  fundamental  injustice. 
There  can  be  no  possible  basis  for  social  i>eace,  for  individual  free- 
dom,  for  mental  and  moral  harmony,  except  In  the  conscious  and 
complete  triumph  of  the  working  class  as  the  only  class  that  has 
the  right  or  power  to  be. 

4.  The  socialist  program  \s  not  a  theory  imposed  npon  society 
for  Its  acceptance  or  rejection.  It  is  hut  the  Interpretation  of  wha^i 
is,  fiooner  or  later,  inevitable.  Capitalism  is  already  struggling  to 
its  destruction.  It  is  no  longer  competent  to  organize  or  administer 
the  work  of  the  world,  or  even  to  preserve  itself.  The  captains  of 
industry  are  appalled  at  their  own  inability  to  control  or  direct  the 
rapidly  socializing  forces  of  industry.  The  ao-called  trust  is  but  a 
»ign  and  form  of  the  developing  .socialization  of  the  world's  work. 
The  universal  increase  of  the  nucertainty  of  employment,  the 
universal  capitalist  determination  to  break  down  the  unity  of  labor 
in  the  trades  unions^  the  widespread  .iipprehensions  of  impending 
change,  I'eveal  that  the  institutions  of  capitalist  society  are  pass- 
ing under  the  j>ower  of  inhering  forces  that  will  hood  destroy 
tkera. 

Into  the  midst  of  the  strain  and  crisis  of  civilization,  the  social- 
Mt  movement  comes  as  the  only  conservative  force.  If  the  world 
is  to  be  saved  from  chao«,  from  universal  disorder  and  misery,  it 
must  be  by  the  union  of  the  workers  of  all  nations  in  the  socialist 
movement.  The  socialist  party  comes  with  the  only  proposition  or 
program  for  intelligently  and  deliberately  organizing  the  nation 
for  the  common  good  of  all  its  citizens.  It  is  the  first  time  that  the 
mind  of  man  has  ever  been  directed  toward  the  conscious  organ- 
ization of  society. 

Socialism  means  that  all  those  things  upon  which  the  people  in 
common  depend  shall  by  tlie  people  in  common  be  owned  and  ad- 
ministered. It  means  that  the  tools  of  employment  shall  belong 
to  their  creators  and  users ;  that  all  production  aball  be  for  the 
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direct  use  of  the  producers ;  that  the  making  of  goods  for  profit 
shall  corae  to  an  end ;  that  we  shall  all  be  workers  together ;  and 
that  all  opportunities  shall  be  open  and  equal  to  all  men. 

5,  To  the  end  that  the  workers  may  seize  every  possible  advan- 
tage that  may  streriglheD  them  to  gain  complete  control  of  the 
powers  of  government,  and  thereby  the  sooner  establish  the  coop- 
erative common  weal  th»  the  Socialist  Party  pledges  iUelf  to  watch 
and  work,  in  both  the  economic  and  the  political  struggle,  for  each 
succeaaive  immediate  intere^'^fc  of  the  working  class;  for  shortened 
days  of  labor  and  increases  of  wage^  i  for  the  insurance  of  the 
workers  against  accident,  sickness  and  lack  of  employment ;  for 
pensions  for  aged  and  exhausted  workers ;  for  the  public  owner- 
ship of  the  meana  of  ti-ansportation,  communication  and  exchange  ; 
for  the  grwluated  taxation  of  iiicomeSj  inheritancea,  franchises 
and  land  valuefi,  the  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  the  public  employ- 
ment  ana  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  the  workers  ;  for  the 
complete  education  of  children,  and  their  freedom  from  the  work- 
shop; foi  the  prevention  of  the  use  of  the  military  against  labor 
in  thesetUeraent  of  strikes  ;  for  the  free  administration  of  justice; 
for  popular  government,  including  initiative,  referendum,  propor- 
tional representation,  equal  suffrage  of  men  and  women,  munici- 
pal home  rule,  and  the  recall  of  officers  by  their  constituents;  and 
for  every  gain  or  advantage  for  the  workers  that  may  be  wrested 
from  the  capitalist  system,  and  that  may  relieve  the  suffering  and 
Btrengthen  the  hands  of  labor.  We  lay  upon  every  man  elected 
to  any  executive  or  legislative  office  the  first  duty  of  striving  to 
procure  whatever  is  for  the  workers'  moat  immediate  interest,  and 
for  whatev3r  will  lesseti  the  economic  and  political  powers  of  the 
capitalist,  and  increase  the  like  powers  of  the  worker. 

But,  in  3o  doing,  we  are  using  these  remedial  measures  as 
means  to  the  one  great  end  of  the  cooperative  commonwealth. 
Such  raeaaures  of  relief  as  we  may  be  able  to  force  from  capital- 
ism are  but  a  preparation  of  the  workers  to  seize  the  whole  powers 
of  government,  in  order  that  they  may  thereby  lay  hold  of  the 
whole  system  of  industry,  and  thus  come  into  their  rightful  in- 
heritance. 

To  this  end  we  pledge  otiraelves,  as  the  party  of  the  working 
class,  to  use  all  political  pc^wer,  as  fast  as  it  shall  be  entrusted  to 
US  by  our  fellow-workera,  both  for  their  immediate  interests  and 
for  their  ultimate  and  complete  pmancipation.  To  this  end  we  ap- 
peal to  all  the  workers  of  America,  and  to  all  who  will  lend  their 
lives  to  the  service  of  the  workers  in  their  struggle  to  gain  the:;* 
own,  and  to  a*l  who  will  nobly  and  disintprestedly  give  their  days 
and  «nergie3  unto  the  workers*  cause,  to  cast  in  their  lot  and  faith 
with  the  socialist  party.    Our  appeal  for  the  trust  and  sufiraget 
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of  our  felloW'Worlcers  is  at  once  an  appeal  for  their  com  in  on  good 
and  freedom,  and  for  the  freedom  and  bloaBoming^  of  oitr  comraon 
liuraanity.  In  pledging  ourselves,  and  those  we  represent,  to  be 
laithful  to  llie  appeal  which  we  make,  we  believe  that  we  are  but 
preparing  the  soil  of  that  economic  freedom  from  which  will 
spring  the  freedom  of  the  whole  man. 

It  was  clear  from  all  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  that 
the  members  regarded  the  platform  as  of  much  greater  import- 
ance than  t!ie  nominations.  In  fact,  there  was  at  no  time  jny 
doubt  as  to  the  candidiites.  Immediately  after  tiie  adoption  of 
the  platform,  on  May  5,  Eugene  V,  Debs,  of  Indiana,  was 
nominated  by  acclamation  as  the  candidate  for  President,  and 
Benjamin  Hanfordi  of  New  York,  was,  also  by  acclamation^ 
named  for  Vice-President.  The  convention  remained  in  session 
another  day  to  finisli  its  business. 

The  United  Christian  party  has  for  many  years  held  an  an- 
nual convention,  the  members  of  which  are  not  in  a  strict 
sense  delegates.  The  meeting  in  1904  was  not  reported  in  any 
public  journal,  and  it  was  not  possible,  even  if  it  were  import- 
ant, to  aacert^iin  how  many  persons  attended,  nor  the  nature 
of  the  proceedingB,  except  the  declaration  of  principlfis,  which 
is  appended^  It  was  determined  not  to  make  any  nominations, 
but  to  devote  the  energies  of  those  present  to  a  dissemination 
of  the  views  of  the  party,  which  were  announced  as  follows  :  — 

We,  the  United  Christian  party,  in  national  mass  convention  as- 
sembled, in  His  name,  in  the  city  of  St.  Louia»  Missouri,  May  2, 
1904,  acknowledging  Almighty  (iodaa  our  Father  and  Jesus  Christ 
as  our  leader,  commander,  governor  and  king;  lieUevinir  that  the 
time  has  now  come  when  all  Christians  and  patriots  should  unite  on 
the  day  of  election  and  vote  direct  on  all  questionis  of  vital  import- 
ance, and  apply  Christian  golden  rule  to  all  government  by  and  for 
the  people*  do  hereby  declare  that  the  platform  and  purpose  of  the 
United  Christian  party  is  and  shall  be  to  work  and  aland  for  union 
in  His  name^  according  to  the  Lord's  Prayer^  for  the  fulfillment 
of  God's  law  through  direct  legivf^lation  of  the  people  governed  by 
the  golden  rule,  regardless  of  sex,  creed,  color,  nationality. 

As  an  expression  of  consent  or  allegiance  on  the  part  oi  the 
jjoverned,  in  harmony  with  the  above  statements— 

We  also  declare  in  favor  of  direct  legislation  providing  for  an 
Cq  lAt  standard  of  morals  for  both  sexes,  and  most  vigorously  op- 
^irvp  the  traffic  in  girls  and  all  forms  of  the  social  evil, 
^    i^'e  are  opposed  to  war  and  condemn  mob  vioJenoe. 
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We  favor  government  ownership  of  ooal  mines,  oil  wells  and 
public  utilities. 

W^'e  are  opposed  to  government  revenue  from  the  manufacturs 
aad  sale  of  intoxicating  Liquor  as  a  beverage. 

We  are  opposed  to  al!  trusts  and  combines  contrary  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  cum  moil  people,  and  declare  llmt  Cbriatian  povemment 
through  direct  lL»<rislation  will  regulate  the  trusta  and  labor  prob- 
lem according  to  the  gulden  rule. 

The  convention  of  the  Republican  party,  beld  at  Chicago  on 
June  21-23,  was  uneventful.  There  was  no  content  over  eiDier 
the  platform  or  the  caniJidates.  It  was  known  in  advance  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  would  be  nominated  for  reelection  with  couTpleta 
unanimity  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  consent  of  Mr.  Fairbanks  was 
obtained  to  take  the  second  place  on  the  ticket  there  was  no 
suggestion  that  any  other  person  would  be  proposed.  Ehhu 
Root,  of  New  York,  wna  the  temporary  chairman  and  Joseph 
G.  Cannon,  of  Illinois,  was  the  permanent  president  of  the 
convention.  Each  of  the  presiding  ofticera  made  long  and  ela- 
borate addresses,  which  their  eminence  in  the  public  service, 
their  ability  and  their  standing  in  the  party  combined  to  ren- 
der important  features  of  the  convention  proceedings.  On  the 
second  day  the  following  platform  was  reported  and  unani- 
mously adopted :  — 

Fifty  yearB  ago  the  Republican  party  came  into  existence,  dedi- 
cated, among  other  purposes,  to  th*?  great  task  of  arresting  the  ex- 
tension of  hitman  slavery.  In  18C0  it  elected  ita  first  President. 
i>uring  twenty-four  years  of  the  forty-four  which  have  elap§ed 
since  the  election  of  Lincoln  the  Republican  party  has  held  conj- 
pie te  control  of  the  government.  For  eighteen  more  of  the  forty- 
four  years  it  has  held  partial  control  through  the  possession  of 
one  or  two  branches  of  the  governments  while  the  I*eniocralio 
party  during  the  same  period  has  had  complete  control  for  only 
two  years.  This  long  tenure  of  power  by  the  Republican  party  ia 
not  due  tochance.  It  is  a  demonstration  that  the  Republican  party 
haa  commanded  the  confidence  of  the  American  people  for  nearly 
two  generations  to  a  degree  never  equalled  in  our  history,  and  haa 
displayed  a  high  capacity  for  rule  and  government  which  has 
been  made  even  more  conspicuous  by  the  incapacity  and  infirmity 
of  purpose  shown  by  its  opponents. 

The  Republican  party  entered  upon  its  present  period  of  com- 
plete flupremacy  in  1897.  We  have  every  right  to  congratulate  our- 
selves upon  the  work  since  then  accomplished*  for  it  has  added 
lofltre  even  to  the  traditions  of  the  party  which  carried  Uie  Jot- 
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ernment  through  the  storms  of  civil  war.  We  thefi  found  the 
country,  after  four  years  of  Democratic  rule,  in  evil  plight,  op- 
pressed with  misfortune,  and  doubtful  of  the  future.  Public  credit 
had  been  lowered,  the  revenues  were  declining,  the  debt  was  grow- 
ing, the  Administration's  attitude  toward  Spain  was  feeble  and 
mortifying,  the  standard  of  values  was  threatened  and  uncertain, 
labor  was  unemployed,  bnainesa  was  sunk  in  the  depression  which 
had  succeeded  the  panic  of  1803,  hope  was  faint,  and  confidence 
was  gone. 

We  met  these  unhappy  conditions  vigorously,  eflFectively  and  at 
once.  We  replaced  a  Democratic  tjuilF  law  based  on  free^trade 
principles  and  garniahed  with  sectional  protection  by  a  consisteQt 
protective  tariff,  and  industry,  freed  from  suppression  and  stimu- 
lated by  the  encouragement  of  wise  laws,  has  expanded  to  a  degree 
never  before  known,  ha,H  conquered  new  markets  aud  has  created 
a  volnme  of  exports  which  has  surpassed  imagination.  Under 
the  Dingley  Tariff  labor  has  been  fully  employed,  wages  have 
risen  and  ail  industries  have  revived  aud  prospered. 

We  firmly  established  the  gold  standard,  which  was  then  men- 
aced with  destruction.  Confidence  returned  to  business,  and  with 
confidence  an  uneianipled  prosperity.  For  deficient  revenues  sup- 
plemented by  improvident  issues  of  bonds  we  gave  the  country  an 
income  which  produced  a  largesurplus,  and  which  enabled  nsonly 
four  years  after  the  Spani.*^h  War  had  closed  to  remove  over  one 
hundred  millions  of  annual  war  taxes,  reduce  the  public  debt  and 
lower  the  interest  charges  of  the  Government.  The  public  credit, 
which  had  been  so  lowered  that  in  time  of  peace  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration made  large  loans  at  extravagant  rates  of  interest  in 
order  to  pay  current  expenditures,  rose  under  Republican  admin- 
istration to  its  highest  point,  and  enabled  us  to  borrow  at  2  per 
cent.,  even  in  time  of  war. 

We  refused  to  palter  longer  with  the  miseries  of  Cuba.  We  fought 
B  quick  and  victorious  war  with  Spain.  We  set  Cuba  free,  governed 
the  island  for  three  years,  and  then  gave  it  to  the  Cuban  jw^ople 
with  order  restored,  with  ample  revenues,  with  education  and  pub- 
lic health  established,  free  from  debt,  and  connected  with  the 
United  States  by  wise  provisions  for  our  mutual  interests. 

We  have  organized  the  government  of  Porto  Rico,  and  its  people 
now  enjoy  peace,  freedom,  order  and  prosperity. 

In  the  Philippines  we  have  suppressed  insurrection,  established 
order,  and  given  to  life  aud  property  a  security  never  known  there 
before.  We  have  organized  civil  government,  made  it  effective  and 
Btrong  in  administration,  and  have  conferred  upon  the  people  of 
those  islands  the  largest  civil  liberty  they  have  ever  enjoyed.  By 
our  possession  of  the  Philippines  we  were  enabled  to  take  prompt 
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and  effective  actmn  in  the  relief  of  the  legations  at  Peking,  and  » 
decisive  part  in  preventing  the  partition  and  preserving  the  iuteg> 
rity  of  China, 

The  possession  of  a  route  for  an  Isthmian  canal,  so  long  the 
dream  of  American  statesmanship,  ia  now  an  accomplished  facL 
The  great  work  of  connecting  the  Pacific  aiid  Atlantic  by  a  canal 
is  at  last  begui^  and  it  is  due  to  the  Republican  party* 

We  have  passed  laws  which  will  bring  the  arid  lands  of  thfti 
United  Stales  within  the  area  of  cnltivatiou. 

We  have  reorganized  the  army  and  put  it  io  the  highest  state  of 
eSiciency. 

We  have  passed  laws  for  the  improvement  and  support  of  the 
militia. 

\Ve  have  pushed  forward  the  building  of  the  navy,  the  detenoe 
and  protection  of  our  honor  and  our  interests. 

Our  adniiniatration  of  the  great  departments  of  the  Govenunent 
has  been  honest  and  efficient,  and  wherever  wrongdoing  has  been 
discovered  the  Republican  administration  has  not  hesitated  to 
probe  the  evil  and  bring  offenders  to  justice  without  regard  to 
party  or  political  ties. 

Laws  enacted  by  the  Republican  party  which  the  Democratic 
party  failed  to  enforce,  and  which  were  intended  for  the  protection 
of  the  pulilic  against  the  unjust  discrimination  or  the  illpgal  enc 
croachment  of  vast  aggregations  of  capital,  have  been  fearlessly 
enforced  by  a  Republican  President,  end  new  laws  insuring  reason* 
able  publicity  as  to  the  operations  of  great  corporations  and  proi 
Tiding  additional  remedies  for  the  prevention  of  discrimination  in 
freiglit  rates  have  been  passed  by  a  Republican  Congress. 

In  this  record  of  achievement  during  tbe  past  eight  years  may 
be  read  the  pledges  which  the  Republican  party  has  fulfilled.  We 
promise  to  continue  these  i>olicies  and  we  declare  our  coiistant  ad- 
herence to  the  following  principles  : 

Protection  which  guards  and  develops  our  industries  is  a  car- 
dinal policy  of  the  Republican  party.  The  measure  of  protection 
should  always  at  least  equal  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion at  home  and  abroad.  We  insist  upon  the  maintenance  of  the 
principles  of  protection,,  and  therefore  rates  of  duty  should  be  re- 
adjusted only  when  conditions  have  so  changed  that  the  public 
interest  demands  their  alteration,  but  this  work  cannot  safely  be 
committed  to  any  other  hands  than  those  of  the  Republican  party. 
To  intrust  it  to  the  Democratic  party  is  to  invite  disaster.  Whether, 
as  in  1802,  the  Democratic  party  declares  the  protective  tariff 
unconstitutional,  or  whether  it  demands  tariff  reform  or  tariff 
revision,  its  real  object  is  always  the  destruction  of  the  protective 
eyjsLem.  However  specious  the  name,  the  purpose  is  ever  the 
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A  Democratic  tariff  has  always  been  followed  by  buai- 
ness  adversity;  a  Republican  tariff  l>y  busiries.i  prosperity.  To  a 
Republican  Congress  and  a  Republican  President  this  great  ques- 
tion can  be  safely  intrusted.  When  the  only  free-trade  country 
among  the  great  nations  agitates  a  return  to  protection,  the  chief 
protective  country  should  not  falter  in  maintaining  it. 

We  have  extended  widely  our  foreign  markets,  and  we  believe 
in  the  adoption  of  all  practicable  methods  for  their  further  exten- 
eion,  including  commercial  reciprocity  wherever  reciprocal  iirrange- 
inents  can  be  effected  consistent  with  the  principles  of  protection, 
and  without  injury  to  American  agriculture^  American  labor  or 
any  American  industry. 

We  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Republican  party  to  uphold 
the  gold  standard  and  the  integrity  and  value  of  our  national  cur- 
rency. The  maintenance  of  the  gold  standard,  established  by  the 
Republican  party,  cannot  safely  be  committed  to  the  Democratic 
party,  which  resisted  its  adoption*  and  has  never  given  any  proof 
since  that  time  of  belief  in  it  or  fidelity  to  it. 

Wliile  every  other  industry  has  prospered  under  the  fostering  aid 
of  Republican  legislation,  American  shipping  engaged  in  foreign 
trade,  in  competition  with  the  low  coat  of  construction,  low  wages 
and  heavy  subsidies  of  foreign  governments,  has  not  for  many  years 
received  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States  adequate  en- 
couragement of  any  kind.  We  therefore  favor  legislation  which 
will  encourage  and  build  up  the  American  merchant  marine,  and 
we  cordially  approve  the  legislation  of  the  last  Congress,  which 
created  the  Merchant  Marine  Commission  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  this  subject. 

A  navy  |>owerful  enough  to  defend  the  United  States  against  any 
attack,  to  uphold  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  to  watch  over  our  com- 
merce, is  essentia!  to  the  safety  and  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people.  To  maintain  such  a  navy  is  the  fixed  policy  of  the  liepub- 
lican  party. 

We  cordially  approve  the  attitude  of  President  Roosevelt  and 
Congress  in  regard  to  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  labor  and  promise 
a  continuance  of  the  Republican  policy  in  that  direction. 

The  Civil  Service  l^aw  was  placed  on  the  statute  books  by  the 
Republican  party,  which  has  always  sustained  it,  and  we  renew  our 
former  declarations  that  it  shall  be  thoroughly  and  honestly  en- 
forced. 

We  are  always  mindful  of  the  country's  debt  t>o  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  the  United  States,  and  we  believe  in  making  ample  provi- 
sion for  them,  and  in  the  liberal  administration  of  the  pension  laws. 

We  favor  the  peaceful  settlement  of  iuternationai  differences  by 
arbitration. 
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We  commend  the  vigorous  efforts  made  by  the  Administration 
to  protect  American  citizens  in  foreign  landa  and  pledge  ourselves 
to  insist  upon  tlie  just  and  equal  jirotectiou  of  all  our  citizens 
abroad.  It  la  the  unc|uestioned  duty  of  the  Government  to  procure 
for  all  our  citizens,  without  disiinctiont  the  rights  of  travel  and  sio- 
journ  in  friendly  countries,  and  we  declare  ourselves  in  favor  of  all 
proper  efforts  tending  to  that  end. 

Out  great  interests  and  our  growing  commerce  in  the  Orient 
render  the  condition  of  China  of  high  importance  to  the  United 
States.  We  cordially  commend  the  policy  pursued  in  that  direction 
by  the  Administrations  of  President  McKinley  and  t*reaident 
Roosevelt. 

We  f»vor  ntich  Congressional  action  aa  shall  determine  whether 
by  special  di.sciinriiiations  the  elective  franchi.'^e  in  any  State  has 
been  unconslitutionally  limited,  and  if  such  is  the  case,  we  demand 
that  representation  in  Congress  and  in  the  Electoral  College  shall 
be  proportionately  reduced  as  directed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Combinations  of  capital  and  of  labor  are  the  results  of  the  eco- 
nomic movement  of  the  age,  but  neither  must  be  permitted  to  in- 
fringe upon  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people.  Such  combina- 
tions, when  lawfully  formed  for  lawful  purposes,  are  alike  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  laws,  but  both  are  subject  to  the  laws,  and 
neither  can  be  permitted  to  break  them. 

The  great  statesman  and  patriotic  American,  William  IVIcKinley, 
who  was  reelected  by  the  Republican  party  to  the  Presidency  four 
years  ago,  was  assassinated  just  at  the  threshold  of  his  second  term. 
The  entire  nation  mourned  his  untimely  death,  and  did  that  Jus- 
tice to  his  great  qualities  of  mind  and  character  which  history  will 
confirm  and  repeat. 

The  American  people  were  fortunate  in  his  successor,  to  whom 
they  turned  with  a  trust  and  confidence  which  have  been  fully 
justified.  President  Koosevelt  hrouglut  to  the  great  responsibilities 
thus  sadly  forced  upon  him  a  clear  head,  a  brave  heart,  an  earnest 
patriotism  and  high  ideals  of  public  duty  and  public  service.  True 
to  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party  and  to  the  policies  which 
that  party  had  declared,  he  has  also  shown  himself  ready  for  every 
emergency  and  has  met  new  and  vital  questions  with  abUity  and 
with  succe-SB, 

The  confidence  of  the  people  in  his  justice,  inspired  by  his  public 
career,  enabled  him  to  render  personally  an  inestimable  service  to 
the  country  by  bringing  alwut  a  settlement  of  the  coal  Rtrike, 
which  threatened  such  disastrous  results  at  the  opening  of  Winter 
in  1902. 

Our  foreign  policy  under  his  administration  has  not  only  been 
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»b1e,  vigorous  and  dignified,  hut  in  the  highest  degree  successful. 
The  complicated  questions  which  arose  in  V^eiieisuela  were  nettled 
in  such  a  way  hy  President  Roosevelt  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
was  signally  vindicated,  and  tiie  cause  of  peace  and  arbitration 
greatly  advanced. 

His  prompt  and  vigorous  action  in  Pnnama,  vvhich  we  commend 
in  the  highcKt  terms,  not  only  secured  to  us  the  canal  route  hut 
avoided  foreign  coniplicatioii»  which  might  have  been  of  a  very 
serious  character. 

He  has  continued  the  policy  of  President  McKinley  in  the  Orient 
and  our  posilioti  in  Cl»ina»  signalized  by  our  recent  commercial 
treaty  with  Ihatempire^  ha.s  never  l:>een  so  high* 

He  secured  ihe  IribnTial  by  which  the  vexed  and  perilous  ques- 
tion of  the  Alaskan  boundary  was  finally  settled. 

Whenever  crimes  against  humanity  have  been  perpetrated  which 
have  shocked  our  peof>le,  his  protest  has  been  made  and  our  good 
offices  have  been  tendered,  but  always  with  due  regard  to  interna- 
tional obligations. 

Under  his  guidance  we  find  ourselves  at  peace  with  all  the  worlds 
and  never  were  we  more  respected  or  our  wishes  more  regarded  by 
foreign  nations. 

Preeminently  successful  in  regard  to  our  foreign  relations,  he 
has  been  equally  fortunate  in  dealing  with  domestic  questions.  The 
country  has  known  that  the  public  credit  and  the  national  currency 
were  absolutely  safe  in  the  hands  of  his  Administration.  In  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  he  has  shown  not  only  courage,  hut  the 
wisdom  which  understands  that  to  permit  laws  to  be  violated  or 
disregarded  opens  the  door  to  anarchy,  while  the  just  enforcement 
of  the  law  is  the  soundest  conservatism.  He  has  held  firmly  to  the 
fundamental  American  doctrine  that  all  men  niu.*t  obey  the  law; 
that  there  must  be  no  distinction  t>etw€w*n  rich  and  7>oor,  between 
strong  and  weak  ;  but  that  justice  and  equal  protection  under  the 
law  must  be  secured  to  every  citizen  without  regard  to  race,  creed 
or  condition. 

His  administration  has  been  throughout  vigorous  and  honor- 
able, high-minded  and  patriotic.  We  commend  it  without  reaerra- 
lion  to  the  considerate  judgment  of  the  American  people. 

On  June  23,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  New  York,  was  nomi- 
nated as  the  candidate  for  President  by  a  unanimous  virtt  voce 
vote  of  the  994  delegates  of  the  convention.  Charles  Warren 
Fairbanks,  of  Indiana,  was  nominated  by  acclamation  as  the 
candidate  for  Vice-President. 

The  Prohibition  party  held  iU  convention  at  Indianapolis  on 
JuDe  29.  There  were  704  delegates  in  attendance,  of  whom 
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about  60  were  women.  Most  of  the  States  were  represented  in 
whole  or  in  part,  —  all  but  three,  North  Carolina,  Soalh  Caro- 
lina  and  LouiBiana^  according  to  one  account,  according  to  an- 
other, there  were  no  delegates  present  from  Montana  or  Utah. 
Homer  L.  Castle,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  temporary  chair- 
man, and  A.  G.  Wolfenbarger,  of  Nebraska,  the  permanent 
presideut  of  the  convention.  The  committee  on  resolutions  had 
great  difficulty  in  conntig  to  an  agreement  on  the  platform.  It 
will  he  seen  that  those  who  urged  that  special,  almost  exclu- 
sive, Htres£  should  be  laid  upon  the  imporlaiice  of  prohibition 
won  a  victory  over  those  who  favored  a  more  general  platform, 
eimilar  to  those  in  aonie  earlier  canvasses.  But  tlie  platform 
was  generally  approved,  and  was  ultimately  adopted  by  a  unan* 
imoua  vote,  as  follows :  — 

The  Prohihitiou  party,  in  national  convention  a?*semb!ed,  at  In- 
diamii>oli&,  June  30,  10Q4,  recognizing  that  the  chief  end  of  all 
government  is  the  ejitablishment  of  those  principles  of  righteoua- 
II ess  and  justice  which  have  been  revealed  to  men  aa  the  will  of  the 
ever-living  God,  desiring  His  hlessiag  upon  our  national  life,  and 
believing  in  the  per|>etHation  of  the  high  ideals  of  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  established  hy  our  fathers, 
make^  the  following  declaration  of  principles  and  purjioses: 

The  widely  prevailing  system  of  the  licensed  and  legalized  sale 
of  alcoholic  Ijeverages  is  so  ruinous  to  individual  interests,  so  inhni- 
cal  to  public  welfare,  so  destructive  of  national  wealth  and  so  sul>- 
versive  of  the  rights  of  great  masses  of  our  citizenship,  that  tli© 
destruction  of  the  traffic  is,  and  for  years  has  been,  the  most  im- 
portant f|nestion  in  American  (Kjlitics. 

We  denounce  the  lack  of  statesmansliip  exhibited  by  the  leaders 
of  the  L*emt>cratic  and  Republican  parlies  in  their  refusal  to  re- 
coginze  the  paramoimt  iiiiportaiice  of  this  question^  and  the  cow- 
ardice with  which  the  leaders  of  these  parties  have  courted  the 
favor  of  those  whose  selftsh  interests  are  advanced  by  the  coutinii- 
atioTi  and  augmentation  of  the  traffic,  until  tcnlay  the  influence  of 
the  liquor  traffic  practically  dominates  national,  State  and  local 
government  throughout  the  nation. 

We  declare  the  triitli,  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  half  a 
century,  that  all  methods  of  dealing  with  the  liquor  traffic  wliich 
recognize  its  right  to  exist,  in  any  form,  under  any  system  of  li- 
cense or  tax  or  regulation,  have  proved  powerless  to  remove  its 
evils,  and  useless  as  checks  upon  its  growth,  while  the  insignificant 
public  revenues  which  have  accrued  therefrom  have  seared  the 
public  conscience  against  a  recognition  of  its  iniquity* 
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We  call  public  attention  to  the  fact,  proved  by  the  experience 
of  more  than  fifty  years^  that  to  secure  the  enactment  and  enforce- 
ment  of  prohibitory  legislation,  in  which  alone  lies  the  ho[>e  of  the 
prot/ection  of  the  people  from  the  liquor  traffic,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  branches  of  government 
should  he  ill  the  hands  of  a  political  party  in  harmony  with  the 
prohibition  principle,  and  pledged  to  its  embodiment  in  law,  and 
to  the  execution  of  those  lawa* 

^Ve  pledge  the  Prohibition  party,  wherever  given  power  by  the 
suffrages  of  the  people,  to  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  laws 
prohibiting  and  abolishing  the  manufacture,  importation,  trans- 
portation and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

We  declare  that  there  is  not  only  no  other  issue  of  equal  im- 
portance before  the  American  people  to-day,  but  that  the  so-called 
issues  upon  which  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  seek 
to  divide  the  electorate  of  the  country  are,  »n  large  part,  subter- 
fuges under  the  cover  of  which  they  wrangle  for  the  spoils  of 
office. 

Recognizing  that  the  intelligent  voters  of  the  country  may  pro- 
perty ask  our  attitude  upon  other  questions  of  public  couceru,  we 
declare  ourselves  in  favor  of : 

Tlie  impartial  enforcemieut  of  M  law. 

The  safeguarding  of  the  people 'a  rights  by  a  rigid  application 
of  the  principles  of  justice  to  all  combinations  and  organizations 
of  capital  and  labor. 

The  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  right  of  suffrage  should  de- 
pend upon  the  mental  and  moral  qualificationa  of  the  citizen, 

A  more  intimate  relation  between  the  people  and  government, 
by  a  wise  application  of  the  principle  of  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum. 

Such  changes  in  our  laws  as  will  place  tariff  schedules  in  the 
hands  of  an  omniparti»an  commission. 

The  application  of  uniform  laws  to  all  our  country  and  depend- 
encies. 

The  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  vote  of  the  people. 

The  extension  and  honest  admiuistration  of  the  civil  service 
laws. 

The  safeguarding  of  every  citizen  in  every  place  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  all  the  rights  guar- 
anteed by  the  laws  and  the  Constitution. 

International  arbitration,  and  we  declare  that  our  nation  should 
contribute,  in  every  manner  consistent  with  national  dignity,  to 
the  permanent  establishment  of  peace  between  nil  nations. 

The  reform  of  our  divorce  taws,  the  final  extirpation  of  poly- 
gamy, and  the  total  overthrow  of  the  present  shameful  system  of 
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the  illegal  sanctian  of  the  gocial  evil,  with  its  unspeakable  traffii 
ill  girls,  by  the  uninicipal  authorities  of  almost  all  our  cities. 

When  the  convention  met  there  was  a  strong,  but  by  no  means 
imaiiinious,  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  nomination  of  General 
Nelaon  A.  ^Mile^j  for  PresiiJeut.  It  waa  op(>oseii  on  the  ground 
that  General  ^lilea  had  never  declared  himself  to  l>e  a  Pro 
hibitionist.  It  was  discouraged  by  the  general  himself,  who^ 
knowing  what  was  proposed,  urged,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  John  G. 
Wool  ley,  of  Chicago,  that  action  by  the  convention  should  be 
post|>oned  until  after  the  nominations  by  the  Kepublican  and 
Democratic  parties  should  have  been  made.  Some  of  his  sug- 
gestions in  the  same  letter  as  to  the  proper  policy  for  the  Pro- 
hibition party  to  adopt,  were  not  well  received.  As  the  sug* 
gestioDS  were  not  followed  in  the  platform,  General  Miles  sent 
a  telegram  positively  declining  to  accept  the  nomination.  The 
Miles  candidacy  had  caused  a  somewhat  angry  factional  con- 
troversy, which  ended  suddenly  upon  the  receipt  of  thegeneraPa 
telegram,  and  Silas  C.  Swallow,  of  Pennsylvaniaj  was  then 
nominated  for  President  by  acclamation.  There  was  but  one 
vote  by  the  convention,  for  Vice -President.  George  W.  Carroll, 
of  Texas,  received  626  votes,  to  132  for  Isaiah  IL  Amos,  of 
Oregon.  The  fact  that  the  total  number  was  greater  than  the 
number  of  delegates,  has  the  usual  pxplanation,  that  the  dele- 
gates present  from  a  State  cast  the  whole  number  of  votes  to 
which  the  State  was  entitled. 

The  Socialist-Lalwr  party  held  its  convention  in  T^ew  York 
City  on  July  2  and  the  six  following  days,  Forty-one  delegates, 
Tepreaentitij;  eighteen  States,  composed  the  convention.  Mr. 
William  W.  Cox,  of  Illinois,  was  the  temporary  Chairman. 
Under  the  permanent  organization  there  was  a  different  Chair- 
man and  vice-chairman  on  each  day.  There  seem  to  have  been 
long  but  not  by  any  means  angry  debates  upon  a  great  variety 
of  matters.  The  platform^  which  was  reported  late  on  Jtdy  3, 
was  discusfled,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  the  next  day,  and  finally 
adopted  in  the  form  given  it  by  the  Committee  on  Resolutions, 
as  follows  :  — 

The  Socialist  Labor  party  of  America,  in  convention  assembled, 
reasserts  the  inalienable  right  of  man  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness. 

We  hold  that  the  purpose  of  Rovernment  is  to  secure  to  every 
citizen  the  enjoyment  of  this  right :  but  taught  by  experience  we 
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hold  furtherniore  that  such  right  is  illusory  to  the  majority  of  the 
people^  to  wit,  the  working  clasti,  under  the  present  aystetu  of 
economtt:  inequality  that  is  essentially  destructive  of  their  life» 
their  liberty  and  their  happiness. 

AVe  hold  that  the  true  theory  of  politics  is  that  the  machinery  of 
government  must  be  controlled  hy  the  whole  people;  hut  again 
taught  hy  experience  we  hold  furtherioore  that  the  true  theory  of 
ecouomics  is  that  the  means  of  production  must  likewise  l>e  owned, 
operated  and  controlled  by  the  people  in  common.  Alan  cannot 
exercise  his  right  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  with- 
out the  ownership  of  the  land  on  and  the  tool  with  which  to  wojk. 
Deprived  of  these*  his  life,  his  liberty  and  his  fate  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  class  that  owns  those  essentials  for  work  and  production. 

We  hold  that  the  existing  contradiction  between  the  theory  of 
democratic  government  and  the  fact  of  a  despotic  economic  system 
• — the  private  ownersthip  of  the  natural  and  social  opportunities  — 
divides  the  people  into  two  classes,  the  capitalist  class  and  the 
"working  class;  throws  society  into  the  convulsions  of  the  class 
struggle,  and  perverts  government  to  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the 
capitalist  class. 

Thus  labor  is  robbed  of  the  wealth  which  it  alone  produces,  is 
denied  the  means  of  self -employment,  and,  by  compulsory  idleness 
in  wage  slavery,  is  even  deprived  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Against  such  a  system  the  Socialist  Labor  party  raises  the  banner 
of  revolt,  and  demands  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  capital- 
ist class. 

The  time  is  fast  coming  when,  in  the  natural  course  of  social 
evolution,  this  system,  through  the  destructive  action  of  its  failures 
and  crises  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  constructive  tendencies  of  its 
trusts  and  other  capitalist  combinations  on  the  other  hand»  will 
have  worked  out  its  own  downfalL 

We,  therefore,  call  upon  the  wage  workers  of  America  to  orgati- 
ize  under  the  banner  of  tlie  Socialist  Labor  party  intn  a  class- 
conscious  body,  aware  of  its  rights  and  determined  to  conquer  them. 

And  we  also  call  upon  all  other  intelligent  citizens  to  place  them- 
selves squarely  upon  the  ground  of  working  class  intere?*ts,  and 
join  ns  in  this  mighty  and  noble  work  of  human  emancipation,  so 
that  we  may  put  summary  end  to  the  existing  barbarous  class  con- 
flict by  placing  the  land  and  all  the  means  of  production,  transpor- 
tation and  distribution  into  the  hands  of  the  people  as  a  collective 
body,  and  substituting  the  cooperative  commonwealth  for  tho 
present  state  of  planless  production,  industriaj  war  and  social  dis- 
order—  a  commonwealth  in  which  every  worker  shall  have  the 
free  exercise  and  full  l>enefifc  of  his  faculties^  multiplied  by  &11  the 
modern  factors  of  civilization. 
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On  July  6  the  convention  nominated  for  President  of  the 
United  States  Charles  H.  Corregan,  of  New  York ;  for  Vice- 
Preaident,  William  W.  Cox,  of  Illinoia.  It  remained  in  aession 
two  days  longer  amending  the  constitution  of  the  party  and 
discussing  the  attitude  which  sliould  be  taken  toward  trade- 
unionism,  — ^a  subject  which  — as  has  been  noted  ^ — ^  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  rival  Socialist  party.  The  viev;s  of  the 
Socialist- Labor  party  may  fairly  be  inferred  from  a  single 
paragraph  of  its  projiotincement  on  the  topic  :  "  So  far  from 
drilling  the  working  class  in  the  theoretic  understanding  of  its 
interests,  Gompera  tniionism  befogs  the  workingtnan's  intellect 
with  capitalistic  economics,  and  it  hounds  Socialist  or  working 
class  economics  out  of  its  camp,  under  the  false  pretence  that 
such  economic  teachinga  are  *  politics/  and  that  tbey  'divide 
the  working  class,'  " 

The  Populist  party  held  its  convention  at  Springfield,  Illinoia, 
on  July  4  and  5.  The  date  seems  to  have  been  fixed  to  signify 
the  intention  of  those  who  controlled  the  organisation  to  have 
nothiug  to  do  with  the  Democratic  party  in  the  approaching 
canvass.  They  saw,  as  the  whole  country  saw,  that  the  Demo- 
crats were  about  to  rid  themselves,  for  that  occasion  at  least, 
of  what  a  prominent  member  of  the  party  referred  to  as  **  the 
taint  of  populism.'*  Consequently  the  Populists  who  had  not 
already  joined  the  Deniocrntic  party  were  practically  all  of  the 
*'  middle-of-the-road  "  faction.  Only  once  in  the  convention 
was  the  suggestion  made  that  it  might  be  well  to  postpone 
action  until  it  phould  be  seen  whether  the  Hearst  partisans 
were  not  a  majority  of  the  Democratic  dplegates.  But  even  that 
proposition  was  shouted  down  with  cries —  "No,  no;  gel  into 
the  Democratic  party,  where  you  belong."  There  was  no  hope 
of  an  alliance  with  that  party. 

"  About  three  hundred  "  delegates  are  said  to  have  consti- 
tuted the  Populist  convention.  Twenty-four  States  and  two 
territories  were  represented  on  the  genernl  committees.  That 
most  of  the  members  were  residents  in  States  of  the  central 
west  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  same  person  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  all  four  committees  from  each  of  tlie 
States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  i^Iassachusetts,  Mississippi, 
Wisconsin,  South  Dakota,  and  Washington  —  in  all  probabil- 
ity because  there  was  htit  one  representative  from  each  of 
those  States.   Pennsylvania  had  apparently  two  delegaks  in 
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attendance.  The  one  member  from  MaBsachiisetts  was  the  only 
New  England  man  in  the  convention.  L.  H.  Wi-Iler,  of  Iowa, 
wa,4  the  temporary  chairman,  and  J.  M.  Mallett,  of  Texas,  the 
permanent  President.  The  committee  on  resolutions  held  two 
protracted  sessions,  the  first  lasting  until  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  July  5,  and  the  second  nearly  the  wliole  of  that 
day  from  early  forenoon  until  late  afternoon.  Tlie  platform, 
when  it  was  ready,  was  received  with  great  applause  and  was 
unanimously  adopted  as  follows  :  — 

The  People's  party  reaffirms  its  adherence  to  the  basic  truths  of 
the  Omaha  platform  of  1802,  and  of  the  subsefiuent  platforms 
of  189tJ  and  IStXl.  In  session  in  its  fourth  national  convention  on 
July  4,  1904t  in  the  city  of  Springfield,  111.,  it  drawa  inspiration 
from  the  day  that  saw  the  birth  of  the  nation  as  well  as  its  own 
birth  as  a  party,  and  also  from  the  soul  of  him  who  lived  at  its 
present  place  of  meeting.  We  renew  our  allegiance  to  the  oldfash- 
ioned  American  spirit  that  gave  this  nation  existence,  and  made 
it  distinctive  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  We  again  sound  the 
key-note  of  the  Dt^claration  of  Independence  that  all  men  are  ere* 
ated  equal  in  a  political  sense,  which  was  the  fiense  in  which  that 
instrument,  he ing  a  political  document,  intended  that  the  utter- 
ance should  be  understood.  We  assert  that  tht*  departure  from  this 
fundamental  truth  is  responsible  for  the  ills  from  which  we  suf- 
fer as  a  nation,  that  the  giving  of  special  privileges  to  the  few  has 
enabled  them  to  dominiite  the  many,  thereh}- tending  to  destroy 
the  political  equality  which  is  the  corner-stone  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment. 

Holding  fast  to  the  truths  of  the  fathers  we  vigorously  protest 
against  the  spirit  of  mammoniam  and  of  thinly  veiled  monarchy 
that  is  invading  certain  sections  of  our  national  life,  and  of  the 
very  administration  itself.  Thia  ia  a  nation  of  peace,  and  we 
deplore  the  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  force  and  militarism  which 
is  shown  in  iil-adviaed  and  Tainglorious  boasting  and  in  more 
harmfyl  ways  in  the  denial  of  the  rights  of  man  under  nmrtial 
law, 

A  political  democracy  and  an  industria!  despotism  cannot  exist 
side  by  aide  ;  and  nowhere  is  this  truth  more  plainly  shown  thau 
in  the  gigantic  transportation  monopolies  winch  have  bred  all  sorts 
of  kindred  trusts,  suhverled  the  governments  of  many  of  the 
States,  or  established  their  official  agents  in  the  National  Govern- 
ment. We  submit  that  it  is  better  for  the  Government  to  own  the 
railroads  tlian  for  the  railroads  to  own  the  Government,  and  that 
one  or  the  other  alternative  seems  inevitable. 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  fellow-citizens  to  the  fact  that  the 
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surrender  of  botli  of  Ihe  old  parties  to  corporative  infiuencen  leaves 
the  People's  party  the  only  party  of  reform  in  the  nation. 

Therefore  we  suljmit  the  following  platform  of  principles  to  the 
American  people :  — 

The  issuing  of  mooey  is  a  function  of  government,  and  should 
never  be  delegated  to  corporations  or  individuals.  The  Conatttu* 
tion  gives  to  Congreaa  alone  jwwer  lo  issue  money  and  regulate  iu 
value. 

We  therefore  demand  that  all  money  shall  be  issued  by  the 
Government  in  rucIi  quantity  as  Khali  maintain  a  stability  in  prices, 
every  dollar  to  l»e  full  legal  tender,  none  of  which  aball  be  a  debfc 
redeemable  in  other  money. 

We  demand  that  postal  savings  banks  be  established  by  the 
Government  for  the  safe  deposit  of  the  savings  of  the  people. 

We  believe  in  the  right  of  labor  to  organize  for  the  benefit  and 
protection  of  those  who  toil ;  and  pledge  the  etforts  of  the  People's 
party  to  preserve  this  right  inviolate.  Capital  is  organized  and  has 
no  right  to  deny  to  labor  the  privilege  which  it  claims  for  itself* 
We  feel  that  intelligent  orpanization  of  labor  is  es^ntial ;  that  it 
raises  the  standard  of  workmanttbip;  promotes  the  etficieucyf  in- 
telligence, indef>e  ride  nee  and  character  of  the  wage  earner,  We 
believe  with  Abraham  Lincoln  that  lalfor  is  prior  to  capital,  and 
is  not  its  slave,  but  its  companion,  iimi  we  plead  for  that  broad 
Bpiritof  toleration  and  justice  which  will  promote  industrial  peace 
through  the  observance  of  the  principles  of  voluntary  arbitration. 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  legislation  looking  to  the  improve- 
ment of  conditions  for  wage  earners^  the  abolition  of  child  labor, 
th«  suppression  of  sweat  shops,  and  of  convict  labor  in  competi- 
tion with  free  labor,  and  the  exclusion  from  American  shores  of 
foreign  pauper  labor* 

We  favor  the  shorter  work  day»  and  declare  that  if  eight  hours 
constitute  a  day's  labor  in  Government  service,  that  eight  hours 
should  constitute  a  day's  labor  in  factories,  workshops  and  mines. 

As  a  means  of  placing  all  puliHc  quefttions  directly  under  the 
control  of  the  peoi>le,  we  demajid  that  legal  provision  be  made 
under  which  the  people  may  exercise  the  initiative,  referendum 
and  protHjrtional  representation  and  direct  vote  for  all  public  offi- 
cers with  the  right  of  recall. 

Land,  including  all  the  natural  sources  of  wealth,  is  a  heritage 
of  all  the  people,  and  should  not  be  monopolized  for  speculative 
purposes,  and  alien  ownership  of  land  should  be  prohibited. 

We  demand  a  return  to  the  original  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  a  fair  and  impartial  enforcement  of  laws  under  it, 
and  dennnnce  government  by  injunction  and  imprisonment  with- 
out the  right  of  trial  by  jury. 
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To  prevent  unjust  discri  mi  nation  and  monopoly  the  Govern- 
ment should  own  and  control  the  railroads,  and  those  public  utili- 
ties which  in  their  nature  are  monopolies.  To  perfect  the  postal 
service,  the  Government  should  own  and  operate  the  general  tele- 
graph and  telephone  systems  and  provide  a  parcels  post. 

As  to  these  trusta  and  monof>oUe»  which  are  not  publit?  ntititiea 
or  natural  monopolies,  we  demand  that  those  special  privileges 
which  they  now  enjoy,  and  which  alone  enables  them  to  exiyt, 
should  l>e  immediately  withdrawn*  Corporations  being  the  crear 
tures  of  government  should  be  subjected  to  such  governmental 
regulations  and  control  as  will  adequately  protect  the  public.  We 
demand  the  taxation  of  monopoly  privileges,  while  they  remain  in 
private  hands,  to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  the  privileges  granted. 

We  demand  that  Congress  shall  enact  a  general  law  uniformly 
regulating  the  power  and  duties  of  all  incorporated  companies 
doing  interstate  business. 

Thomas  E,  Watson^  of  Georgia,  who  was  Bryan's  "  running 
mate"  on  the  Populist  ticket,  in  1896,  was  nominated  for  Pres- 
ident, and  Thomas  H.  Tibbies^  of  Nebraska,  was  the  candidate 
for  Vice-President. 

The  national  couveulion  of  the  Democratic  party  was  held 
at  Chicago  on  July  6  and  the  following  days.  The  situation 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  coovention  appeared  to  be  chaotic, 
but  appearances  were  deceitful.  In  fact  the  issue  was  at  no 
time  in  doubt.  The  earnest  opposition  of  Mr.  Bryan  to  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Parker  has  already  been  mentioned.  Ho 
did  not  cease  from  that  opposition.  In  a  letter  written  a  month 
liefore  the  convention,  dated  June  9,  and  immediately  pub- 
lished, he  wrote,  among  other  things,  "  it  is  the  first  time,  in 
recent  years  at  least,  that  a  man  has  been  urged  to  m  high  a 
position  on  the  ground  that  his  opinions  are  unknown."  On  the 
20th  of  June  he  made  a  speech  to  a  great  gathering  in  Xew 
York  City,  in  which  he  attacked  the  candidacy  of  Judge 
Parker  most  vehemently,  and  in  a  graphic  and  eloquent  man- 
ner enumerated  the  issues  of  the  time  on  which  the  opinions 
of  Mr  Parker  had  not  been  announced, — ^  coinage,  imperial- 
ism, tariff,  the  trusts,  and  other  live  political  topics.  If  he  did 
Dot  express  bis  hope  in  so  many  words  he  allowed  the  "  inter- 
viewers '*  of  the  press  who  thronged  about  him  to  understand 
that  hia  policy  would  be  to  persuade  the  convention  to  frame 
such  a  platform  that  Judge  Parker  would  refuse  to  stand  on  it. 
The  opposition  of  Tammany  Hail  to  Parker  was  open  and  pro- 
nounced. Whether  that  organization,  with  a  prospect  of  auo- 
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cess  before  it,  would  Kave  favored  the  nomination  of  Mr, 
Hearst,  is  purely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  At  all  events  the  os- 
tenaible  purpose  of  Tammany  was  to  urge  the  selection  of 
Mayor  George  H,  McClellan. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  opposition — ^oiitspoken  or  secret — - 
that  the  movement  against  Parker  encountered.  The  friemla  of 
Senator  (lorman^  of  Marylaml»  who  undoubtedly  sympathized 
with  the  movement  to  eliminate  radicaliani  from  the  party, 
endeavored  with  little  successs  to  promote  his  candidacy.  The 
proceedings  in  the  selection  of  d«legate8  in  lUinoia  were  little 
fihort  of  riotoua,  and  led  to  a  ciontest  for  the  aeata  which  was 
carried  into  the  convention  and  decided  hy  a  roll-call  vote.  In 
aeveral  of  the  States  pro|>ositioiis  to  endorse  the  candidacy  of 
Judge  Parker  were  decisively  defeated. 

In  spite  of  all  this  the  friendR  of  Parker  were  confident. 
The  canvass  in  his  favor  was  in  the  expert  hands  of  Go^'ernor 
David  B.  Hill,  whose  leadership  and  control  were  plainly  evi- 
dent to  observers  of  the  events  just  preceding  the  opening  of 
the  session.  Those  who  had  drawn  *'  planks  *'  for  the  platform 
consulted  him,  and  were  hopeful  or  disappointed  accord infj^  to 
his  treatment  of  them.  Although  hardly  more  than  a  third  of 
the  delegates  were  "  instructed  *'  for  Parker,  he  assured  all 
comers  that  the  nomination  of  his  candidate  was  certain. 

John  Sharp  Williams,  of  Misfiissippi,  was  the  temporary 
chairman,  and  Champ  Clark,  of  Missouri,  the  permanent  pres- 
ident of  the  convention.  The  first  important  business  was  to 
determine  the  right  of  delegates  to  Keats.  The  committee  on 
credentials  reported  in  favor  of  the  Parker  delegates  from  the 
contested  districts  of  Illinois,  There  was  a  minority  report,  in 
favor  of  the  Hearst  delegates,  and  Mr.  Bryan  argued  at  length 
in  support  of  their  rights.  He  was  received  with  general  and 
enthusiastic  npplause  when  he  entered  the  convention  and  be- 
gan his  speech ;  hut  when  the  question  was  put  to  vote  he  waa 
defeated  by  299  to  647.  That  was  the  Hrst  test  vote  in  the 
convention  and  it  indicated  the  ultimate  resnlt.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  convention  was  against  Mr.  Bryan.  The  decision 
waa  of  no  practical  importance,  as  the  llliaois  State  Conven- 
tion had  directed  the  delegation  to  cast  its  vote  as  a  unit  for 
Mr.  Hearst,  and  its  vote  was  so  given.  But  the  test  vote  indi- 
cated clearly  the  temper  of  the  convention. 

Thpre  was  an  almost  unprecedented  stnipgle  in  the  framing 
of  the  platform  by  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  Indeed  that 
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committee  was  a  most  remarkalile  one  in  the  political  pro- 
minence of  a  large  number  of  its  menibera.  Besides  Governor 
Hill  and  Mr.  Bryaii,  tlie  membership  included  Senators  Bailey, 
Carmack,  Daniel,  Dubois,  Newlands,  and  TiUman,  ex-Senalora 
H.  G,  Davis,  of  West  Virginia,  and  Pettigrew,  and  Jolm  S. 
Williams,  the  Democratic  leadtr  \u  the  House  of  Represenla- 
tives,  as  well  as  many  other  men  of  great  prominence  in  their 
respective  States.  A  subcommittee  was  appointed  which  con- 
sidered at  great  length  a  draft  of  a  platform  which  hud  been 
prepared,  and  finally  reported  the  result  of  its  deliberations  to 
the  full  committee.  The  tentative  platform  contained  a  para- 
graph 8ettii:ig  forth  that  as  there  had  been  in  recent  years  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  production  of  gold,  of  which  the 
United  States  had  obtained  a  large  share,  the  question  of  the 
monetary  standard  had  ceased  to  be  a  political  issue.  The 
**pknk**  was  extremely  oflfensive  to  Mr.  Bryan,  who  desired 
and  moved  that  the  declaration  of  the  two  preceding  national 
conventions  on  the  subject  of  silver  be  repeated.  In  that  mat- 
ter he  had  no  support;  but  he  did  argue  most  strenuously 
against  the  adoption  of  the  *'  gold  plank.'*  He  also  wished  to 
have  included  in  the  platform  a  declaration  in  favor  of  an  in* 
come  tax,  hut  in  this  he  was  stmitly  opposed  by  Governor 
HrlL  At  last  the  proposition  was  made  that  both  the  gold  plank 
and  the  income  tax  plank  be  omitted.  The  committee  voted  — 
35  to  15 — ^to  drop  the  reference  to  gold,  and  to  make  no  de- 
claration whatever  on  the  question  of  a  money  standard.  Mr. 
Bryan  then  withdrew  his  income  tax  proposition,  and  the  plat- 
fonn  was  ready  to  be  reported.  The  committee  had  been  in 
continuous  session  for  sixteen  hours ^ — from  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening  of  Thursday,  July  7,  until  nearly  noon  of  Friday, 
When  the  convention  assembled  on  Friday  evening,  at  8 
o'clock,  the  platform  was  read  and  unanimously  adopted.  Sen- 
ator Daniel,  of  Virginia,  who  reported  it,  laid  particular  stresi 
upon  the  fact  that  the  committee  also  was  unanimoua.  The 
platform  was  as  follows :  — 

The  Democratic  party  of  the  United  States^  in  national  conven- 
tion asaembled,  declares  its  devotion  to  tbe  e,'^sential  principles  of 
the  Democratic  faith  which  brings  us  together  iu  party  communion. 

Under  them,  local  self-government  and  national  unity  and  pro- 
•perity  were  alike  established.  They  underlaid  our  independence, 
the  atnicture  of  our  free  Republic,  and  every  Democratic  extension 
irom  Louisiana  to  California  and  Texas  to  Oregon,  which  pre- 
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served  faithfully  in  alt  the  States  the  tie  between  taxation  and 
representation.  They  yet  inspire  the  maaaes  of  our  people,  guard- 
ing jeatotiaJy  their  rights  and  liberties  and  cherishing  their  fra- 
ternity, peace  and  orderly  development. 

They  remind  us  of  our  duties  and  responsibilitiea  as  citizens, 
and  irapreas  upon  aa»  particularly  at  this  time,  the  nece^dity  of  re- 
form and  the  rescue  of  the  administration  of  government  from 
the  headstrong,  arbitrary  and  spasmodic  methods  which  distract 
business  by  tujcertainty,  and  pervade  the  public  mind  with  dread, 
distrust  and  perturbation. 

Wherever  there  may  exist  a  people  incapable  of  being  governed 
luider  American  laws,  in  consonance  with  the  American  Conatitu- 
tion,  the  territory  of  that  people  ought  not  to  be  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican donniin.  We  insist  that  we  ought  to  do  for  the  Filipinos 
what  we  iiave  already  done  for  the  Cubans,  und  it  i.s  our  duty  to 
nmke  that  promise  now,  and  upon  suitable  guarantees  of  protect 
tioTt  to  citizens  of  our  ow^n  and  other  countries  resident  there  ai 
the  time  of  our  withdrawah  set  the  Filipino  people  upon  their 
feet  free  and  independent  to  work  out  their  own  destiny. 

The  endeavor  of  the  Secretary  of  War  by  pledging  the  govern- 
ment's indorsement  for  "promoters"  in  the  Philippine  lalauds  to 
make  the  United  States  a  partner  in  speculative  legislation  of  the 
archipelago,  which  was  only  temporarily  held  up  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  tlie  Democratic  Senators  in  the  last  session,  will,  if  success- 
ful, lead  to  entanglement.s  from  which  it  will  beditiicnlt  to  escape. 

The  Democratic  party  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  the  con- 
sistent opponent  of  that  class  of  tart  if  legijslaiion  by  which  certain 
interests  have  been  permitted  through  Cougreaaional  favor  to  draw 
heavy  tribute  from  the  American  people.  This  monstrous  perver- 
sion of  those  equal  opportunities  which  our  jKjIitical  institutions 
were  established  to  secure,  has  caused  what  may  once  have  been 
infant  industries  to  l^econle  the  greatest  combinations  of  capital 
that  the  world  has  ever  known.  These  especial  favor  ilea  of  the 
government  have,  through  trust  methodj5»  l>een  converted  into  mo- 
nopolies, thus  bringing  to  an  end  domestic  competition  which  waa 
the  only  alleged  check  upon  the  extravagant  profits  made  passilde 
by  the  protective  system.  These  industrial  combinations  by  the 
financial  assistance  they  can  give,  now  control  the  policy  of  the 
Kepybliean  party,  W^e  denounce  protection  as  a  robbery  of  the 
many  to  enrich  the  few  and  we  favor  a  tariff  limited  to  the  needs 
of  the  government,  economically  administered  and  so  levied  aa 
not  to  discriminate  against  any  industry,  class  or  section,^  to  the 
end  that  the  burdens  of  taxation  shall  be  distributed  aa  equally  as 
possible. 

We  favor  a  revision  and  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  tariff  by  the 
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friends  of  the  massea  and  for  the  common  weal,  and  not  by  the 
friends  of  its  abuses,  its  extortions  und  its  discrtminatioiiii,  keep- 
ing in  view  the  ultimate  ends  of  *'  equality  of  burdens  nnd  equality 
of  opportunities"  and  the  coustitiiiional  purpose  of  raising  a  rex*e- 
nue  by  taxation  — ^to  wit,  the  support  of  the  federnJ  government 
in  all  its  integrity  and  virility*  but  in  simplicity* 

We  recognize  that  the  gigantic  trusts  and  combinations  deslg:ned 
to  enable  capital  to  secure  more  than  its  just  share  of  the  joint 
products  of  capital  and  labor,  and  which  hiive  lieeii  fostered  and 
.promoted  under  Republican  rule,  are  a  menace  to  beneficial  com- 
j>etition  and  an  obstacle  to  permanent  business  pro^j^rity,  A  pri* 
vate  njonopoly  is  indefensible  and  intolerable.  Individual  •jquality 
of  opportunity  and  free  competition  are  essential  to  u  heaitliy  and 
permanent  commercial  pro^speritvi  and  any  trust,  combination  or 
monopoly  tending  to  destroy  thei»e,  by  controlling  production^  re- 
stricting competition  or  fixing  price;*  should  be  prohibited  and 
punished  by  law.  We  especially  denounce  rebates  and  diBcnmiua^ 
tion  by  transportation  companies. 

As  the  most  potent  agency  in  promoting  and  strengthening  these 
unlawful  conspiracies  againi*t  trade,  we  demand  an  enlargement 
of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commission  to  the  end  that  the 
travelling  public  and  sliippers  of  this  country  may  have  prompt 
and  adequate  relief  for  the  abuses  to  which  they  are  subject^-d  in 
the  matter  of  transportation.  We  demand  a  strict  enforcement  of 
existing  civil  and  criminal  statutes  against  all  such  trusts,  combi- 
nationa  and  monopolies,  and  we  demand  the  enactment  of  such 
further  legislation  as  may  l>e  necessary  to  effectually  mippresAthenK 

Any  trust  or  unlawful  combination  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce which  is  monopolizing  any  branch  of  business  or  production 
ghonld  not  l^e  permiUed  to  transact  business  outside  of  the  State 
of  iLs  origin.  Whenever  it  shall  l>e  established  in  any  court  o' 
competent  jurisdiction  that  such  monopolization  exists,  such 
prohibition  should  l>e  enforced  through  comprehensive  laws  to  b* 
enacted  on  the  subject. 

We  congratulate  our  Western  citizens  npon  the  passage  of  the 
Xewlands  irrigation  act  for  the  irrigation  and  reclamation  of  the 
arid  hinds  at  tlie  West,  a  mea^sure  framed  by  a  D<^ino^rat,  parsed 
in  the  Senate  by  a  non-partisan  vote  and  passed  ir  *he  House 
against  the  opposition  nf  almost  all  the  Republican  le^iders  by  a 
vote  the  majority  of  which  was  Dpmocratic. 

We  call  attention  to  this  great  Democratic  measure,  !jr>rd  and 
comprehensive  as  it  is,  working  automatically  throughout  all  time, 
without  further  action  of  Congress,  until  the  reclamation  of  all 
the  land  in  the  arid  U'est  capable  of  reclamation  is  accomplished- 
reaerving  the  lands  reclaimed  for  homeseekers  in  small  tracts,  auii 
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rigidly  guarding  against  land  monopoly,  as  an  evidence  of  tbe 
policy  of  domestic  development  contemplated  by  tli«  JJemocratio 
piirfy  should  it  he  placed  in  jHjwcr. 

The  Democracy  when  iiilrusted  with  power  wilt  construct  live 
Panani*!  Canal  speedily,  honestly  and  economically,  thereby  giv* 
iiig  to  our  people  what  Democrat*!  have  always  contended  for^ — 
a  great  interoceanic  canal,  furnishing  shorter  and  cheaper  lines  of 
transportation  and  hroadei-  aud  less  trammelled  trade  relations 
with  the  other  ^»eoples  of  the  world. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  insist  ufKin  the  just  and  lawful  protection 
of  our  citizens  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  use  all  pro|>er  measures 
to  secure  for  thejn,  whether  native-l>orn  or  naturalized,  and  with- 
out distinction  of  race  or  creed,  the  equal  i*rotection  of  laws  and 
the  enjoyment  of  all  rights  and  piivileges  0|>en  to  tliem  under  the 
covenants  of  our  treaties  of  friendship  and  commerce  ;  and  if  under 
existing  treaties  the  right  of  travel  and  sojourn  is  denied  to  Amer- 
ican citizens,  or  recognition  is  withheld  from  American  passports 
by  any  countries  on  the  ground  of  race  or  creed,  we  favor  the  be- 
ginning of  negotiations  with  the  governmetitsof  such  countries  to 
secure  by  new  treaties  tlie  removal  of  these  unjust  discriminations. 
We  demand  that  all  over  the  world  a  duly  authenticated  passport 
issued  by  the  tSovernnient  of  the  Ujiifced  States  to  an  American 
citizen  shall  be  proof  of  the  fact  that  he  is  an  American  citizen 
and  shall  entitle  him  to  the  treatment  due  him  as  such. 

We  favor  the  election  of  United  States  Senatoi'S  by  tbe  direct 
vote  of  the  people. 

We  favor  the  admission  of  the  territory  of  Oklahoma  and  tbe 
Indian  Territory.  We  al»o  favor  the  immediate  admission  of  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico  as  separate  States,  aud  a  territorial  govern- 
ment for  Alaska  aud  Porto  Rico.  We  hold  that  the  olficiala 
appointed  to  administer  the  government  of  any  territory  as  well  as 
the  District  of  Alaska  should  be  tumajifie  residents  at  the  time  of 
their  appointment  of  the  Territory  or  District  in  which  their 
duties  are  to  be  performed* 

We  demand  the  extermination  of  polygamy  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  tbe  complete  separation  of  church 
and  state  in  political  affairs. 

We  denounce  the  ship  subsidy  bill  recently  passed  by  the  United 
States  Senate  as  an  iniquitous  appropriation  of  public  funds  for 
private  purposes  and  a  wasteful,  illogical  and  useless  atteni|>t  to 
overcome  by  subsidy  the  obstructions  raised  by  Republican  legis- 
lation to  tbe  growth  and  development  of  American  commerce  ou 
the  sea.  We  favor  the  upbuilding  of  a  merchant  marine  without 
new  or  additioual  burdens  upon  the  people  and  without  bounties 
from  the  public  treasury. 
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We  favor  liberal  trade  arrangements  with  Canada  and  \^lik 
peoples  of  other  countries  where  they  can  he  entered  into  with 
benefit  to  American  agriculture,  miinufaictures,  mining  or  com- 
merce. 

We  faTor  the  zuamteDance  of  Ihe  Momoe  Doctrine  in  its  full 
integrity. 

We  favor  the  reduction  of  the  army  and  of  army  expenditure  to 
a  point  h j fitorical I y  demonstrated  to  be  aafe  and  siifiicieiit, 

The  Democracy  would  secure  to  the  surviving  yoldiers  and  sailors 
and  their  dependents  generous  pensions,  not  by  aji  arbitrary  ex- 
ecutive order,  but  by  legislation  which  a  grateful  people  stand 
ready  to  enact. 

Our  soldiers  and  sailors  who  defend  with  their  livea  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  laws  have  a  sacred  interest  in  their  just  administra- 
tion. They  must  therefore  share  with  us  the  humiliation  with 
which  we  have  witnessed  the  exaltation  of  court  favorit**8,  with- 
out distinguished  service,  over  the  scarred  heroes  of  many  bat- 
tles, of  their  aggrandizement  by  executive  approprialion  out  of 
the  treasuries  of  a  prostrate  people  in  violation  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress which  fixed  the  compensation  of  allowances  of  the  military 
officers. 

The  Democratic  party  stands  committed  to  the  principles  of 
Civil  Service  Reform,  and  we  demand  thpir  honesty  just  and  im- 
partial enfoTcenient.  We  denounce  the  Kepublicau  party  for  its 
cojitinuert  and  sinister  encroachments  upon  the  npirit  and  opera- 
tion of  Civil  8ervice  rules,  whereby  it  has  arbitrarily  dispensed 
with  examirialions  for  office  in  the  interests  of  favorites  iiud  em- 
ployed all  tnaiujer  of  devices  to  overreach  and  set  uside  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  Civil  Service  was  established. 

The  race  question  has  brouglit  countless  woes  to  this  country. 
The  calm  wisdom  of  the  American  jieople  should  see  to  it  that  it 
brings  no  more. 

To  revive  the  dead  and  hateful  race  and  sectional  animosities  in 
any  part  of  our  common  country  means  confusion^  distraction  of 
business  and  the  reopening  of  wounds  now  happily  healed. 

North  and  South,  East  and  West  have  but  recently  stood  to- 
gether in  line  of  battle  from  the  walls  of  Peking  to  the  hills  of 
Santiago,  and  as  sharers  of  a  common  glory  and  &  common  destiny 
we  should  share  fraternally  the  common  burdetis. 

We  therefore  deprecate  and  condemn  the  Bourbonlike,  selfish 
and  narrow  spirit  of  the  recent  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago, 
which  sought  to  kindle  anew  the  emt>erR  of  racial  and  sectional 
strife,  and  we  ap|>eal  from  it  to  the  sober  common  aeuse  and  spirit 
of  the  American  people. 

The  existing  Republican  Administration  has  been  spasmodic, 
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erratie,  seojiational,  spectacular  and  arbitrary.  It  tias  made  it^lf  a 
BatirB  u|>on  the  Con^refiS,  the  courts  atid  upon  the  setUtiii  practioea 
and  usages  of  national  and  international  law. 

It  j^unimoned  the  Congress  into  haslY  and  futile  extra  seasioQ 
and  Tirtually  adjourned  it,  leaving  behind  tta  liight  from  Wash- 
ington uncalled  calendars  and  utmcconi[>U6hed  taskti. 

It  made  war,  which  is  the  sole  ]»ower  of  Congress,  without  ita 
authority,  thereby  usurping  one  of  its  fuiidameutul  prerogatives. 

It  violated  a  plain  statute  of  the  United  States,  an  well  as  plain 
treaty  obligations,  international  usages  and  constitutional  law,  and 
has  done  bl>  under  pretence  of  execntitig  a  great  public  |>olicy  which 
could  have  l>een  more  eaaily  effected  lawfully,  constitutionally  and 
with  honor* 

It  forced  strained  and  unnatural  constructions  upon  statutes, 
usurping  judicial  iuterpretatioti  and  substituting  CongrBssional 
enactment. 

It  withdrew  from  Congress  their  customary  duties  of  investiga^ 
tion  whieli  have  heretofore  made  the  representative!*  of  the  people 
and  the  Stittes  the  terror  of  evildoers. 

It  conducted  a  secretive  investigation  of  its  own  and  boasted  of 
a  few  sample  convictions^  white  it  threw  a  broad  coverlet  over  the 
bureaus  which  had  been  their  chosen  field  of  operative  abuses  and 
kept  in  power  the  superior  otticers  under  whose  administration  the 
crimes  had  been  coram itfced. 

It  ordered  ansaulti*  upon  some  monopolies,  but,  paralyzed  by  its 
first  victory,  it  flung  out  the  flag  of  truce  and  cried  out  that  it 
would  not  "run  amuck,"  leaving  its  future  purposes  beclouded  by 
its  vacillations. 

Conducting  the  campaign  upon  thiJB  declaration  of  our  principles 
and  purposes,  we  invoke  for  our  candidatfis  the  support,  not  only 
of  our  gmat  and  time-honoretl  organization,  byt  also  the  active 
assistance  of  all  of  our  fellow  citizens,  who,  disregarding  past  dif- 
ferences, desire  the  perpetuation  of  our  conatitutional  government 
as  framed  and  established  by  the  fathers  of  the  Republic. 

The  nomination  of  candidates  was  now  in  order.  The 
speeches  presenting  the  merits  of  '*  favorite  sons"  and  the  sec- 
onding speeches  nuinl>ered  more  than  thirty,  and  the  whoh 
night  was  occupied  in  the  preliminaries  of  the  vote.  When  the 
roll  was  finally  called  the  result  was:  — 

Alton  B.  Parker,  of  New  York 658 

William  R.  Hearst,  of  New  York •     .  200 

Francis  M.  Cockrell,  of  Missouri 42 

Richard  Olney,  of  Miisaachusetts 38 

Edward  C*  Wall,  of  Wisconsin 27 
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George  Gray,  of  Delaware 12 

John  S.  Williams,  of  Mississippi .  5 

Robert  E.  Pattiaon,  of  Pennsylvania 4 

George  B.  McClellan,  of  New  York 8 

Nelson  A.  Miles,  of  Massachusetia 8 

Charles  A,  Towne,  of  Minnesota      .......  2 

Arthur  P.  Gorman,  of  Maryland 2 

Bird  S.  Cokr,  of  New  York 1 

The  whole  number  of  votes  was  exactly  1000^  and  667  (two 
thirds)  were  necessary  for  a  cltoice.  Before  tlie  result  was  de- 
clared 19  Hearet  votes,  and  2  for  Senator  Gorman  were  tratis- 
f erred  to  Parker,  giving  him  689,  and  the  nomination.  The 
convention  then,  —  at  5.60  a.m.,  on  the  morning  of  Saturday, 
having  been  in  session  ten  houra,  adjourned  until  the  afternoon. 
Before  that  time  an  unprecedented  incident  had  occurred,  the 
particulars  of  which  were  known  to  only  a  few  of  the  leaders. 
It  was  of  such  a  nature  that  a  hurried  adjourntnent  until  the 
late  afternoon  was  ordered.  Upon  reassembling  the  convention 
wag  not  at  first  informed  what  hail  taken  pluce,  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  candidates  for  Vice-President  proceeded.  W!ien  the 
roll  had  been  called  a  delegate  from  Texas  suggested  that  "  wo 
ought  not  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  Vice-President  at  this 
time.  .  .  .  We  want  to  know,  before  a  candidate  for  Vice- 
President  is  nominated,  who  will  be  the  nominee  of  this  con- 
vention for  President."  No  further  explanation  was  given,  but 
probably  by  this  time  most  of  the  delegates  knew  the  meaning 
of  Mr.  C^ilberson's  surprising  statement.  A  recess  of  an  hour 
and  a  half  waa  ordered,  and  the  convention  reassembled  at 
8:30  P.M. 

What  had  occurred  was  that  during  the  early  part  of  the  day 
one  of  the  New  York  delegates  had  received  from  Judge 
Parker  a  telegram  in  the  following  terms:  — 

I  regard  the  gold  standard  as  firmly  and  irrevocably  established, 
snd  shall  act  accordingly  if  the  action  of  the  convention  to-day 
eh  all  be  ratified  by  the  people.  Aa  the  platform  is  silent  on  the 
•ubject,  my  view  should  he  made  known  to  the  convention,  and  if 
it  is  proved  to  he  unsatisfactory  to  the  majority;  I  retiuest  yoit  to 
decline  the  nomination  for  me  at  once,  so  that  another  may  be 
nominated  before  adjournment. 

Althouph  there  were  cries  of  "Oh,  no!  "  when  the  first  dele- 
gate who  referred  to  the  incident  said  that  the  despatch  had 
^*  spread  consstcrnation   throughout  this  convention,"  the  re- 
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mark  was  justified.  PoBsibly  it  derived  ft  part  of  its  tnith  from 
the  frtct  that  a  false  version  of  the  telegram  was  pnblislied  ia 
an  evening  paper  —  a  version  which  made  Judge  Farker  de- 
clare that  he  could  not  accept  a  nomirialion  unless  a  plank 
recognizing  the  existence  by  law  of  the  gold  standard  were  in- 
serted in  the  platform.  It  was  proposed  tu  i>erid  to  tJudge  Par- 
ker, in  the  name  of  the  convention,  the  following  reply:  — 

The  platform  adopted  by  this  convention  is  silent  on  the  question 
of  a  monetary  standard  because  it  is  not  regarded  by  us  as  a  possi- 
ble issue  in  this  campaign,  and  only  campaign  issues  were  men- 
tioned in  the  platform.  Therefore^  there  is  nothing  in  the  views 
expressed  by  you  in  the  telegram  juat  received  which  would  pre- 
clude a  man  eutei'taining  them  from  accepting  a  uomiuatiou  ou 
said  platform. 

Upon  a  motion  to  that  effect  ii  long  and  at  times  acrimonious 
debate  ensued.  Some  of  thow*  who  urged  the  sending  of  a  re- 
ply characterized  Judge  Parker's  action  as  ''injudicious"  and 
*'  unnecessary,"  but  they  maintained  that  the  motive  was  a 
high  sense  of  honor,  and  an  unwillingness  that  his  opinions 
should  be  misunderstood.  They  said  that  every  one  knevv,  in 
voting  for  Parker,  that  he  was  a  '*gold  man";  hut  this  last 
statement  was  warmly  disputed.  ^Ir.  Bryan  strongly  opposed 
the  sending  of  the  telegram.  He  maintained  that  if  the  con- 
vention was  willing,  by  so  doing,  to  recognize  tlie  gold  stand- 
ard, it  should  do  so  openly  and  in  a  manlv  way,  in  the  plat- 
form. When  the  liebite  cloi*ed  the  convention  voted,  794  to 
191,  that  the  reply  above  [irinted  should  be  sent.  The  mnjority 
would  have  lieen  aoniew hat  smaller,  thouj:;h  still  overwhelming, 
if  the  votes  of  many  delegations  had  not  been  given  under  the 
unit  rule.  This  fact  was  made  clear  by  the  announcement  of 
the  vote  by  the  chairman  of  seven  or  eight  delegations. 

The  convention  now  proceeded  to  finisli  its  business  by 
nominating  a  candidate  for  Vice-President,  The  result  of  the 
first  and  only  vote  was  as  follows :  - — 

Wliole  number  of  votes 977 

Necessary  for  a  choice  (two  Unrds  of  the  whole  con- 
vention)   667 

Henry  G.  Davis,  of  West  Virginia 654 

James  R»  Williams,  of  Illinois 105 

Oorge  Turner,  of  Washington   ........  100 

William  A.  Harris,  of  Kansas .    .  5d 
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It  w&fi  then  voted  to  make  the  nomination  unaniinouF,  and 
after  the  appointment  of  the  usual  committees  the  Convention 
came  to  an  end  at  1.30  a.m.  on  Sunday,  July  10. 

A  meeting  of  colored  men,  who  called  themBelvea  the  Na- 
tional Liberty  party,  was  held  at  St.  Louisi  on  July  7.  'So  re- 
cord of  its  proceed iiigs  has  been  discovered,  eave  that  it  nom- 
inated for  President  George  E,  Taylor,  of  Iowa,  and  adopted 
the  following  platform  :  — 

We,  the  delegates  of  the  Xational  Liberty  party  of  the  United 
States,  in  convention  assembled,  declare  our  unalterable  faith  in 
theessential  doctrine  of  human  liberty,  the  fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  brotherhoo<l  of  man. 

Under  no  other  doctrine  can  the  people  of  this  or  any  other 
country  stand  together  in  good  friendjship  and  perfect  union. 
Equal  liberty  is  the  first  concession  that  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment concedes  to  its  people,  and  univer«id  brotherhood  ia  the 
cementing  tie  which  binds  a  people  to  respect  the  laws. 

It  has  always  been  so  where  caate  exiated  and  was  recognized  by 
law  or  by  common  consent,  that  the  oppression  of  the  weaker  by 
the  stronger  has  attained  and  a  degree  of  human  slavery  been  real- 
ized. Such  a  condition  of  affairs  must  necessarily  exist  where  uni- 
versal suffrage  ia  not  maintained  and  respected,  and  where  one 
man  considers  that  by  nature  he  was  born  and  by  nature  dies  bet> 
ter  than  another. 

The  application  of  the  fundamental  principleB  of  the  rights  of 
men  is  always  the  paramount  issue  before  a  people,  and  when  they 
are  strictly  adhered  to  there  is  no  disturbing  element  to  the  peace, 
prosperity,  or  to  the  great  industrial  body  politic  of  the  country. 

We  believe  in  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  as  againat  the  military 
law,  when  and  where  the  civil  is  respected.  But  when  the  civil  law 
has  been  outraged  and  wrested  from  the  hands  of  authority  it 
should  be  understood  that  military  law  may  be  temporarily  insti- 
tuted. 

Law  and  order  should  take  the  place  of  lynching  and  mob  vio- 
lence, and  polygamy  should  not  survive,  but  polygamy  is  more  tol- 
erable than  lynching,  and  we  rogret  that  a  great  national  party 
could  overlook  lynching,  and  yet  denounce  polygamy. 

Citizens  of  a  democracy  should  be  non-partisans,  always  casting 
tlieir  votes  for  the  safety  of  their  comitry  and  for  their  best  inter- 
ests, individually  and  collectively. 

The  right  of  any  Ameri-mn  citizen  to  support  any  measure  instead 
of  party  should  not  be  questioned,  and  when  men  conform  them- 
selves to  party  instead  of  principles  they  become  party  slaves. 
There  were  2,500,000  such  slaves  among  our  colored  population  in 
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1900,  all  voting  strictly  to  party  lines,  regardless  of  their  material 
welfare.  We  are  satisfied  that  they  did  not  serve  their  best  inter- 
est iu  that  »eclioii  of  the  couutry  iu  which  the  greater  uumher  of 
tJiem  live  by  doing  bo. 

Tlie.se  being  our  thoughts  and  ideas  of  how  the  Govemnient's 
affairs  hhould  he  conducted,  we  most  resj»<jctfully  submit  them  to 
all  liherty-ioving  and  Christian-hearted  people,  that  they  may  act 
upon  them  in  a  spirit  of  justice  aud  equity,  ♦'  with  good  will  to  all, 
malice  toward  none.** 

We  iisk  for  universal  suffrage,  or  qualification  which  does  not 
discriminate  against  any  reputable  citizeu  on  account  of  color  or 
condition. 

We  ask  that  the  Federal  Government  enforce  its  guarantee  to 
protect  its  citizens,  and  secure  for  them  every  right  given  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  wherever  and  whenever  it  is 
necessary. 

We  appeal  to  all  forms  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  religions  to 
assist  us  to  awaken  the  Christian  consciences  of  all  classes  of  the 
American  people,  private  citizens  and  oflicera,  to  wipe  out  the 
greatest  shame  known  to  civiUzed  nations  of  the  world,  whose  very 
root  seems  to  have  planted  in  this,  one  of  the  moat  proud  of  all 
nations  of  its  civilization  —  *'  lynch  law,"  the  pregnator  of  anarch- 
ism, the  most  dangerous  system  to  revolutionize  our  Republic, 

We  ask  that  the  national  laws  be  so  remedied  as  to  give  any  cit- 
izen, being  next  of  kin,  the  right  to  demand  an  indemnity  of  the 
National  Governmetit  for  the  taking  of  life  or  the  injuring  of  any 
citizen  other  than  by  due  process  of  law.  And  that  where  the  pro- 
perty of  a  citizen  is  wilfully  destroyed  by  a  mob^the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  be  held  to  make  restitution  to  the  injured  parties. 

We  demand  an  increase  of  the  regular  army,  making  six  negro 
regiments  instead  of  four,  and  an  equal  chance  to  colored  soldiers 
to  become  line  officers. 

We  favor  the  adjustment  of  all  grievances  between  the  wage 
earner  and  the  capitalist  by  equitable  reaonrces  w^ithout  injustice 
to  either  or  by  methods  of  coercion. 

We  firmly  protest  against  interference  of  the  Government  in  the 
Orient  until  paramount  political  issues  of  tlie  races,  capital  aud 
labor  are  settled  and  settled  right  at  home. 

We  firmly  lieiieve  that  the  ex-slaves,  who  served  the  country  for 
246  years,  filling  the  lap  of  the  nation  with  wealth  by  their  labor, 
should  be  pensioned  from  the  overflowing  treasury  of  the  country 
to  which  they  are  and  have  been  loyal,  both  on  land  and  sea,  as 
provided  in  the  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
bj  Senator  Hanna,  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

We  ask  that  the  general  Government  own  and  control  all  public 
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carriers  in  the  United  States,  so  that  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  could  not  be  denied  equal  accommodatioQa  where  they  pay 
with  the  same  lawful  money  provided  by  the  Goveriiment  as  a  cir- 
culating niediuin  and  aa  a  legal  tender  for  all  obligationH. 

The  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  cap*ital  of  the  nation, 
ahould  be  given  the  right  to  participate  in  the  selection  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  tlie  United  States,  and  should  l>e  al- 
lowed representation  in  the  two  branches  of  Congress,  and  the 
'election  of  a  Governor,  Mayor,  City  Council,  and  such  other  ofli- 
oers  85  are  necessary  for  the  proper  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  We  indorse  the  Gallagher  resolution  looking  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  self-government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Inst  convention  of  the  canvass  was  that  of  the  "Con- 
tinental" party,  vvljich  was  held  at  Chicago  on  August  31.  Its 
avowed  object  was  **  to  unite  the  disaiFycted  of  all  parties,"  In 
j)ersonntil  it  was  almost  if  not  quite  local  in  character;  for 
dthough  it  was  reported  that  letters  had  been  received  from 
twenty-seven  Stales  asking  that  proxies  be  appointed  for  them, 
it  is  believed  that  all  of  the  thirty-four  persona  who  served  aa 
"delegates'*  were  residents  of  Chicago,  or  of  its  immediate 
vicinity.  The  chairman  was  Dr.  J.  F.  Lynch,  of  Ulinuis.  The 
convention  nominated  for  President  Charles  H.  Howard,  of 
Illinois,  and  for  Vice-President  George  H.  Shirley^  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Oohinibia.  Both  of  those  gentlemen  declined  and  the 
National  Committee  substittited  aa  candidates  Austin  H.  Hol- 
comb,  of  Georgia^  for  President,  and  A.  King,  of  Missouri,  for 
Vice-President.  It  does  not  appear  that  an  electoral  ticket  was 
proposed  in  any  State,    The  platform  adopted  was  as  follows: 

The  Continental  party  of  the  United  States,  in  first  national  con- 
vention assembled,  in  tlie  city  of  Chicago,  August  31,  1904,  an- 
nounces the  fullowing  platform  of  principles: 

The  objects  and  ends  of  the  Continental  party,  as  ^l  forth  in  its 
charter,  are :  "  To  enlist  the  cooperation  of  legal  voters  through- 
out the  United  States  in  earnest  and  honorable  efforts  to  repeal  un- 
just laws  in  every  branch  of  government,  and,  in  their  stead,  to 
secure  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  other  laws  l>etier  adapted 
to  'establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility, promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,'  and  secure  the  election  or  appointment  to  office  of 
honest  and  capable  men." 

The  questions  perfcuining  to  money,  the  tariff,  transportation, 
trusts  and  corporations,  the  race  problem,  the  labor  problem,  are 
preeminently  live  issues,  which  can  never  be  permanently  settled 
until  they  are  settled  right 
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Without  referring  to  our  trade  relatioua  with  nations  of  the 
Eastern  Continent,  we  declare  our  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
reciprocity  advocated  by  that  eminent  statesman,  James  G.  Blaine, 
AS  applied  lo  Canada  and  all  American  republics.  To  this  end  wo 
favor  .such  CongreHsioiial  action  as  shall  initiate  a  nnovenipnt  in- 
tended to  briny;  about  rfciprocity  to  its  fullest  extent  with  the  en- 
tire American  Continent.  In  the  language  of  Mr,  Blaine:  "There 
is  room  for  but  one  commercial  flag  between  Cape  Horn  and  the 
North  Pole." 

We  believe  that  the  money  question  ia  far  from  being  settled^i 
and  that  it  involves  not  only  the  gold  standard, but  the  far  gi'eatef 
qn»*stion,  namely,  ^Vho  shidl  issue  and  control  the  pai^er  currency 
of  the  nation  —  the  Government  or  the  banks?  He  who  controls 
the  money  of  a  country  controls  the  government  of  that  country. 
We  believe  that  the  money  trust  is  the  mother  of  all  other  trusts; 
that  it  is  international  in  its  scope ;  that  it  has  duplicate  head- 
qnartars —  London  and  New  York  ;  that  its  power  exceeds,  in  many 
particulara,  the  power  of  tlie  Government  it^w?lf ;  that  it  controls 
legislation  by  controlling  the  political  party  in  power  ;  that  through 
its  agents  it  si?cnred  the  iinniination  of  the  PreHidential  candidates 
of  Ijoth  the  Kepuhlican  and  Democratic  7>arties  and  dictated  the 
main  planks  of  their  national  platfftrma.  Wt*  l*elieve  that  it  is  this 
mibserviency  of  the  two  leading  political  parties  of  this  country  to 
the  money  trust  that  is  fji-st  phtcing  th«  wealth  of  the  country  into 
the  hands  of  a  few  individuals  reducing  to  penury  and  want  mil* 
lions  of  the  laboring  and  middle  chLs.'^es  and  establishing  in  this 
land  of  former  freedom  a  plutocracy  which  threatens  to  be  more 
arbitrary  in  its  demands  than  any  monarchy  of  the  Old  World. 
"To  coin  money  and  regtdate  the  value  thereof"  is  a  function  of 
the  National  Ciovernment,  which  the  Constitution  has  denied  to  the 
States,  hut  which  the  Republican  party  has  delegated,  in  part,  to 
corporations. 

As  a  check  to  the  encroachments  of  the  money  power  we  advo- 
cate Uie  following  demands :  — 

The  act  authorizing  national  banks  to  issue  notes  of  credit  should 
be  repealed.  All  money  of  every  description  should  l>e  issued  by  the 
general  Government,  and  be  e^jual  in  value,  dollar  for  dollar. 

Postal  banks  for  deposit  und  ch**ck  should  be  established  —  one 
in  every  city,  county-town  and  village,  the  suriilus  funds  thus  ac*l 
cruing  to  be  loaned  to  the  people  at  interest  not  exceeding  3  per' 
cent  per  annum. 

The  one  hundred  and  twelve  million  dollars  Government  funds 
deposited  in  banks  should  be  witlidrawn  and  loaned  to  the  several 
States  on  deposit  of  State  bonds, 

Coustautiy  recurring  accidents  on  all  lines  of  railroad,  causing 
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great  los§  of  life  and  the  crippling  and  mangHng  of  hundreds  of 
p&Asen^ers,  demand  the  most  aearchinp  invest if^ation  and  prompt 
and  efticjent  legal  remedies  whereby  raitroadw  shall  l>e  operated  for 
the  safety  and  convenience  of  the  public,  rather  than  for  the  pur- 
pose of  declaring  the  usual  dividend  on  watered  stock*  During  the 
year  1901  the  railroads  of  England,  which  are  owiiud  and  operated 
by  the  Government,  transported  an  immense  uuniber  of  passengera 
without  a  single  fatality.  In  this  country  a  {Hirsoii  virtually  takes 
his  life  in  hh  band  when  he  step.^s  aboard  a  train  of  cars.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  fatalities  of  railroad  travel  in  the  United  States  cati 
l»e  traced  directly  to  the  employment  of  cheap  and  careless  em- 
ployes*  the  overworking  of  engineers  and  conductors,  and  the 
neglect  to  take  proper  precautions  against  accidents*  with  a  view 
to  •*  ciit  down  operating  expenses/'  and  thus  enable  railroad  officials 
to  declare  the  lusual  dividends  to  stockholders.  As  a  remedy  for 
BTicli  abuses  we  demand  the  prosecution  for  mans^laughter  of 
the  principal  officers  of  a  railroad  company  on  whose  line  the  death 
of  a  pa^sisenger  shall  l)e  traced  directly  to  the  careleiwneas  or  in- 
competency of  tbeii"  employed,  or  to  their  incapacity  caused  by  long 
hours  of  continuous  labor. 

To  give  work  to  the  unemployed,  furnish  cheaper  and  more  equit- 
able rates  of  transportation*  insure  the  safety  and  convenience  of 
the  travelling  public,  and  teat  the  practicatulity  of  government 
ownership  of  railroads,  the  United  States  {Jovernment  should  at 
once  proceed  to  construct,  equip  and  oi^rate  one  or  more  lines  of 
four-track  railway,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Facilic  coa«t, 
and  one  or  more  similar  lines  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  points 
near  our  northern  boundary. 

We  l>el!eve  in  the  right  of  labor  to  organize  for  the  benefit  and 
protection  of  thoj^e  who  toil.  Capital  is  organized,  and  has  no  right 
to  deny  labor  the  privilege  which  it  claim.s  for  itself.  Intelligent 
orgaiuzation  of  lalior  ia  demanded  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the 
laborer.  It  raises  the  standard  of  workmanship  and  promotes  the 
efficiency,  intelligence,  independence  and  character  of  the  wage 
earner.  We  believe  with  Abraham  Lincoln  that  laVior  is  prior  to  capi- 
tal andia  not  it,s  slave,  but  its  companion,  and  we  plead  for  that  broad 
erpirit  of  tolerance  and  justice  which  will  promote  induatnal  peace 
through  the  observance  of  just  principles  of  arbitration.  We  favor 
the  enactment  of  legislation  looki[ig  to  the  improvement  in  con- 
ditions for  wage  earners^  the  abolition  of  child  labor,  the  suppres- 
sion of  sweat^iihops  and  of  convict  labor  in  competition  with  fi^ee 
labor,  and  the  exclusion  from  American  shores  of  foreign  pauper 
labor  and  Asiatic  labor  of  every  nationality.  We  favor  the  shorter 
workday,  and  declare  that  eight  hours  «hall  constitute  the  maxi- 
mum workday  in  all  manufacturing  establishments,  workshops, 
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mines  and  all  other  industrial  establishments,  and  that  where  great 
skill  and  reHpoiisibility  are  required  of  an  employe,  as  in  the  case 
of  railroad  engineers^  train  despatchera^  steamboat  etnploy^a,  etc^ 
no  person  should  he  continuously  employed  more  tbao  six  hours 
of  the  twenty-four. 

All  railroad  and  other  corporations  doing  business  in  two  or 
more  States  should  be  chart^ered  by  Congres^n,  and  then  only  after  a 
close  Bcrntiny  of  their  capitalization,  a  strict  investigation  reveal- 
ing their  intentions,  and  a  most  guarded  restriction  of  their  powers 
and  operations.  The  creating  of  *' corners  "  and  the  establishing 
of  exorbitant  prices  for  products  necessary  to  human  existence 
should  be  made  a  criminal  oifence  against  the  officers,  directors 
and  stockholders  of  a  corporation  so  offending,  subjecting  them  to 
severest  penalties.  A  man  is  no  less  a  robber  because  he  is  able  to 
hold  up  his  victim  by  due  process  of  law. 

The  PhilJppineSf  the  same  as  Cuba^  should  be  guaranteed  ulti- 
mate independence  and  a  stable  government  under  the  protection 
of  the  United  States, 

The  Congressional  district,  instead  of  the  State,  should  be 
made  the  unit  in  the  Electoral  College,  apportioning  to  each  dis- 
trict one  Presidential  elector,  to  be  chosen  by  the  voters  of  tliat 
district. 

We  demand  such  legislation  as  will  place  the  burdens  of  gov- 
ernment upon  that  class  of  people  who  hare  been  most  favoied  by 
special  acts  of  government,  and  to  this  end  we  favor  a  graduated 
property  tax,  exempting  from  its  provisions  property  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  amount  of  810,(MXJ  or  less.  We  also  demand  that  a  10 
per  cent  tax  be  levied  annually  upon  all  unoccupied  and  unim- 
proved land. 

We  demand  the  enactment  by  the  several  States  of  a  primary 
election  law,  by  which  all  candidates  for  public  office  shall  be  se- 
lected by  direct  vote  of  the  people,  without  the  aid  of  a  delegate 
convention.  We  denounce  government  by  thegavol  in  party  con- 
ventions, and  demand  the  elimhiation  of  the  party  "boss"  from 
party  politics^  by  whatever  method  it  can  be  brought  about. 

The  election  laws  of  the  several  States  should  be  changed,  by 
constitutional  amendment  when  necessary,  so  as  to  provide  for 
direct  legislation  by  the  method  known  as  the  initiative  and  re- 
ferendum. 

Each  State  should  possess  the  sole  right  to  determine  by  legis- 
lation the  qualifications  required  of  voters  within  its  jurisdiction, 
irrespective  of  race,  color  or  «ex. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  should  be  revised  and 
amended  in  accordance  with  the  method  provided  in  Article  V., 
that  our  fundamental  law  may  answer  the  demands  of  a  century 
of  civilization  and  progress. 
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Believing  our  ciemands  to  be  practicable  and  just,  we  appeal  to 
all  who  believe  in  majority  rule,  to  all  who  are  weary  of  Standard 
Oil  government,  to  all  who  are  opposed  to  gavel  government  in 
party  politics,,  and  to  all  others  who  deBire  the  welfare  of  all  the 
people,  to  mviie  with  UHin  advocating  the  principles  herein  enunci- 
ated until  they  shall  be  enacted  into  lawa  for  the  government  of 
this  Republic  —  a  Republic  founded  by  Washington  and  Jefferson 
and  the  Continental  CongresK,  and  first  defended  and  protected 
by  the  Continental  Anny  of  the  United  States* 

The  canvass  that  ensued  was  spiritless  almost  beyond  pre- 
cedent ;  and  although  there  were  the  usual  optimistic  claims  on 
the  part  of  the  Democrats,  and  the  customary  real  or  simu* 
lated  fears  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans,  the  result  was  at 
no  time  doubtfuL  The  policy  of  the  Democrats  turned  out  to 
be  a  mistake  at  every  pioint.  Mr.  Bryan,  who  was  indiBputably 
the  leader  of  the  faction  which  was  for  the  moment  thrust  into 
the  backgroundi  ^'  supported  the  ticket,''  but  he  did  so  in  such 
a  half-hearted  manner  that  his  support  was  no  help  to  the  party. 
Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  convention  he  expressed  his 
real  opinion  by  saying  that  little  could  be  hoped  from  a  Demo, 
cratic  victory  so  long  as  the  party  was  "under  the  control  of 
the  Wall-Street  element."  Judge  Parker's  nomination,  he  re- 
marked,  "virtually  nullifies  the  anti-trust  plank '^  of  the  plat- 
form; and  the  labor  plank  was  "  straddling  and  meaningless.'' 
He  found  enough  in  Judge  Parker  to  **  justify  me  in  giving 
him  my  vote  but,'*  ^ — and  so  forth.  He  announced  his  purpose, 
as  soon  as  the  election  should  be  over  **  to  marshal  the  friends 
of  popular  government  within  the  Democratic  party  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  radical  and  progressive  policy." 

Such  language  as  that  could  not  inspire  the  earnest  men  wito 
still  looked  to  him  as  their  **  peerless  leader  "  to  exert  them- 
selves greatly  in  favor  of  the  ticket.  They  did  not.  ^(any  of 
them  came  out  openly  in  support  of  Mr*  Roosevelt  whom,  by 
inttioct,  they  felt  to  be  more  favorable  to  *'  a  radical  and  pro- 
greMive  policy  "  than  was  Judge  Parker.  In  still  larger  num- 
bers they  outwardly  preserved  their  regularity  as  party  men  by 
maintaining  silence;  but  they  were  determined  to  vote  again^ 
Parker,  and  when  the  day  of  election  came  they  did  sou  The 
great  increase  of  the  Socialist  and  independent  Populist  vote  in 
Kovember  is  to  be  explained,  not  by  the  growth  of  theise  par* 
ties  but  by  the  revolt  of  radicals  against  the  new  policy  of  the 
Dtioocimtic  party.  The  magnitude  of  that  revolt  is  made  still 
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tnore  impressive  when  we  take  account  of  the  nttitude  of  the 
Gold  Democrats  who  returned  to  their  allegiance  on  the  elimina- 
tion of  Mr,  Bryan  and  the  silver  agitation,  uud  of  the  smaller  hot 
not  altogether  insignificant  nuniher  of  Republicans  who  were 
estranged  from  Mr,  lloosevtdt  hy  i'»^soii  of  hla  prugressive 
tadicalisni. 

One  of  the  delegates  to  the  Democratic  convention,  a  senator 
of  the  United  States,  said  in  reference  to  the  platform,  '*  we 
have  adopted  &  document  but  not  a  policy,"  Therein  lay  the 
second  mistake.  Tlie  tariff,  in  1892;  silver  at  16  to  1,  in  1896  ; 
iraperialisitij  in  19<)0,  had  been  "paramount*'  issuea.  In  1904 
there  was  no  real  issue.  There  were  the  remnants  of  old  con- 
troverftieR^  on  every  one  of  which  the  DemocTats  had  been  de- 
feated, but  on  alL  of  them  the  party  was  timid.  It  reasserted 
its  position  on  some  of  them  in  cautious  language,  hoping  to 
win  back  erring  brethren,  but  it  said  nothing  to  rally  those  who 
had  fought  its  recent  battles,  nothing  that  attracted  recruits 
from  the  opposing  line.  The  orators  had  nothing  to  talk  about 
except  the  sins  of  the  Republican  party,  and  the  sins  they  cited 
dirl  not  seem  enormous  to  those  who  had  previously  supported 
the  party.  Silver,  as  an  issue,  was  dead.  Mr.  Williams,  cf  Mis- 
sissippi, in  the  final  debate  in  the  Democratic  convention,  on 
the  reply  to  be  given  to  Judge  Parker's  telegram,  challenged 
any  member  of  the  body  to  express  the  opinion  that  silver 
would  be  an  issue  in  the  campaign,  and  no  one  responded.  "  Im- 
perialism," too,  did  not  alarm  the  people;  and  the  country  was 
still  so  prosperous  under  —  which  does  not  necessarily  mean 
because  of  — the  Dingley  tariff,  that  it  was  not  a  favorable 
issue  to  arouse  votes  against  the  administration.  So  the  speak- 
ing campaign  was  listlcBs  —  of  course  on  both  sides  —  for  aside 
from  an  attack  on  the  financial  extravagance  alleged  against 
the  Republicans,  there  was  little  to  defend. 

It  must  be  said  alsso  tliat  the  Democrats  were  unfortunate  in 
their  candidates-  It  was  almost  universally  admitted  that  it  was 
a  mistake  to  nominate  for  the  vice-presidency  a  man  in  his 
eighty-second  year.  Otherwise  there  was  no  objection  urged,  or 
possible,  againet  Mr.  Davis.  Nor  waa  there  any  ohjection  pos- 
sible against  Judge  Parker  on  the  ground  of  his  persona!  honor 
and  integrity,  or  of  his  sincerity^  or  nf  his  patriotism.  But  he 
WHS  unknown,  and  his  long-time  judicial  aloofness  had  made 
him  incapable,  by  disuse  of  the  faculty,  of  making  himself 
known  and  popular.  At  first  he  determined  not  to  make  any 
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apeeches  except  to  those  who  might  call  upon  him  at  his  open 
porch  in  Esopus.  But  when  the  canvass  dragged  his  adviBem 
counselled  him  to  al>amIo»  that  determination.  He  did  accord- 
ingly hold  m«etiiigs  and  address  the  voters  in  New  York  and 
the  near-hy  States,  but  agsiin  hi.^  lack  of  practice  in  tlie  art  of 
popular  oratory  was  a  disadvantage.  He  could  not  arouse  en- 
thusiasm, and  his  excursions  itito  the  field  of  luitional  finance, 
and  hia  treatment  of  tlje  trust  question,  gave  tlie  journals  and 
the  orators  on  the  other  side  opportunities  to  question  his 
knowledge  of  matters  with  which,  should  he  be  ek^cted,  he 
would  have  to  deal. 

All  these  things  worked  in  favor  of  the  Republicans*  They 
profited  more  from  the  weakness  of  the  opposition  than  from 
their  own  merit*  Originally^  when  slavery  was  the  great  find 
almost  the  only  issue,  they  were  a  radical  parly,  —  radical 
also  on  the  minor  issues,  such  as  they  were.  They  were  radi- 
cal in  reconstruction  times,  radical  protectionists  then  and 
later.  But  when  tlieir  policies  were  triumphant  they  gradually 
became  conservative.  Although  never  unaniinous,  they  were 
on  the  whole  conservative  on  th«  entire  series  of  issues  affect- 
ing the  public  debt  and  tlie  currency  —  payment  of  the  five- 
twetdy  bonds,  the  national  banks,  ijiftation  nf  the  greerdiack 
currency,  and  silver  coinage.  Tliey  were  conservative  in  re- 
spect of  their  own  protective  tariff  policy.  They  were  oppo.sed 
to  every  item  of  the  Popidist  programme.  Now  they  were  ex- 
posed to  a  new  intluence.  The  President,  their  President,  tlieir 
candidate  in  the  approaching  election,  was  fninkly  radical.  H© 
was  decidedly  favorable  to  some  of  the  most  progressive  meas- 
ures of  the  radical  opposition,  against  which  the  party  had 
previously  set  its  face.  The  situation  was  peculiar.  One  party 
overwhelmingly  controlled  by  radicals,  when  they  chose  to  ex- 
ercise their  power;  the  other  quite  as  strongly  conservative 
by  preference^  but  willingly  placing  itself  nnder  the  leadership 
of  a  frank  radical,  who  made  no  secret  of  hia  intention  to  lead 
the  party  to  atlopt  radicalism.  In  a  certain  sflnse  both  candi- 
dates were  misplaced.  There  may  come  a  time  when  men — ^all 
men  —  will  emancipate  themselves  from  party  ties  whenever 
their  party  goes  whither  thpy  do  not  wish  to  follow.  But  that 
time  had  not  come  in  1904.  What  happened  is  what  might 
have  been  expecteil  to  happen.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  con- 
servative that  he  adheres  to  party  more  closely  than  does  the 
radicaL   Witness,  for   examples,   the   sudden   growth  of  the 
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Greenback  party,  and  of  the  Populist  party.  Witness  the  fact 
that  although  there  were  nmnerous  secessions  from  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  1896  on  the  ailver  question,  a  vast  majority  of 
the  conservative  element  which  it  atill  contained  ^ — Judge 
Parker  among  the  rest^ — voted  for  Mr,  Bryan,  though  they 
were  absolutely  opi>Oiied  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  which 
was  the  one  question  at  issue.  Witness  now,  that  the  con- 
aervative  element,  at  the  time  overwhelmingly  predominant  in 
the  Bepublicaii  party,  supported  t!ie  radical  candidate  in  pre- 
ference to  the  conservative,  and  thus  acquiesced  in  the  plan 
of  the  leader  to  transform  the  braly  into  a  radical  party. 

Herein  lies  the  explanation  hoth  of  the  tameness  of  the 
canvass  and  of  the  result.  Neither  party  as  a  whole  had  a  posi- 
tive programme.  One  of  the  candidates  was  extraordinarily 
popular,  and  so  strong  a  man  in  personality,  so  pereuasiveand 
sincere  in  his  act^  and  motives,  that  resistance  to  his  leader- 
ahip  was  futile.  He  held  his  former  supporters  and  attracted 
throngs  of  former  opponents.  The  other  candidate  was  — 
through  no  fault  of  his  own  — not  popular  Ijecaiise  not  known, 
and  in  capacity*  ted  by  lack  of  experience  to  l:«come  a  leader.  He 
could  not  hold  those  who  had  gloried  in  the  leadership  of 
Bryan  ;  he  could  not  detach  even  the  conservative  Republicans 
from  Roosevelt.  The  consequence  was  a  '•  landslide.'* 

The  election  of  electors  took  place  on  November  8.  Th* 
result  is  shown  on  page  137. 

The  total  popular  vote  was  13,523,1*^^,  —  a  decrease  of 
more  than  46<1»<K)(}  from  the  election  of  1900,  and  nearly 
430,000  less  than  that  cast  eight  years  before,  in  181)0.  The 
Republican  vote  was  almost  400,000  greater  in  1904  than  in 
1900 :  the  Democratic  vote  decreased  more  than  a  million  and 
a  quarter;  the  combined  votes  for  the  minor  candidates  in- 
creased more  than  400,000.  These  figures  indicate  in  a  gen- 
eral way  the  more  important  movements  of  the  voters.  We 
must  make  allowance  for  a  normal  increase  in  the  numlier  of 
men  qnalified  to  vote.  In  all  proljability  not  less  than  a  million 
and  a  half  of  those  who  classed  themselves  as  Democrats  failed  to 
■upport  the  ticket  at  the  polls.  Not  far  from  a  half  of  that  num- 
ber voted  either  for  Mr.  Roopevelt  or  for  one  of  the  minor 
candidates.  The  other  half  abstained  from  voting.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  analyze  the  vote  gengfaphically,  as  by  that  process 
we  can  discover  where  the  defection  waa  most  pronounced,  Xji 
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round  numbers  the  vote  of  the  Kew  England  States,  for  the 
leading  candidates,  at  the  two  elections  was  as  follows  :  — 

IflfM)  1004 

Republican .53y,0(J0  5(J9,«00 

Democratic 336,iM)0  335,000 

In  these  States,  naturally  conservative,  the  Democrats  held 
their  own  fairly  well,  and  the  total  vote  showed  an  increase 
of  between  three  and  four  per  cent,  all  of  which  went  to  the 
Republicans. 

In  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania, 
the  vote  stood  thus  ;  — 

1900  1»04 

Republican l,7')f>,400         l,*>45,<>0n 

Democratic 1,267,400         1,184,000 

Here  again  the  change  was  slight  —  an  increase  of  about 
100,000  in  the  total  vote,  a  little  more  than  three  per  cent;  a 
losfl  of  nearly  100,000  by  the  Democrats,  a  gain  of  nearly 
200,000  by  the  Republicans,  both  of  which  changes  were 
largely  in  Pennsylvania.  But  as  we  go  westward  the  tendency 
becomes  more  marked.  In  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Michi* 
gan^  the  totals  were 

11)00  1904 

Republican 1,794/200        1  M-i.^OO 

Democratic 1,499,200         1,08<J,800 

A  loss  of  420, 000  by  the  Democrats,  offset  by  a  gain  of 
170,000  by  the  Republicans^  and  a  decided  decrease  in  the 
total  popular  vote.  The  Democratic  loss  in  the  four  States 
was  28  per  cent.  The  group  of  Western  States  consisting  of 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Iowa,  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska,  made  this  showing :  — 

1900  1!)04 

Republican 1,162,200        1,278,600 

Democratic 817,500  501,300 

In  these  States  the  total  vote  decreased  220,000,  or  eleven 
per  cent.  The  Republicans  increased  their  vote  11 G, 000;  the 
Democrats  lost  more  than  300,000,  — a  decline  of  38  per  cent. 
The  other  States  of  the  Korthweat  and  the  Pacific  Coast, 
nine  in  number,  where  Mr.  Bryan  had  been  strongest  voted 
thus :  — 
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1900  10O4 

Republican 479,8*10  674,400 

Democratic 454,000  321»50O 

The  total  vote  increased  about  six  per  cent,  but  whereas  tbe 
■Republicans  gained  almost  200,000  tlie  Democrats  lost  130,000, 
the  decrease  being  almost  30  per  cent.  Finally  we  have  Ibo 
sixteen  Southern  States  from  Delaware  to  Texas,  in  some  of 
which  the  contest  was  close,  but  in  others  there  was  no  conteati. 
Their  totals  were  :  — 

1900  1PM 

Republican 1,488,500        L'244,400 

Democratic 1^983,800        1,656,600 

Here  the  total  vote  decreased  more  than  570,000 — ^a  num- 
ber greater  by  110,000  than  the  decrease  in  the  country  as  a 
■whole  —  and  nearly  17  per  cent.  Tbe  Repuhlicans  lost 
244,0{M);  the  Democrats  327,000.  But  the  figures  as  to  that 
part  of  the  country  are  of  little  signiticance,  since  the  voters 
of  that  region  are  largely  unaffected  by  events  and  movements 
that  have  a  powerful  influence  elsewhere. 

Upon  a  general  survey  we  Bee  that,  as  we  should  expect,  the 
radicalism  which  is  more  prevalent  and  more  intense  as  one 
proceeds  westward,  manifested  iUelf  in  a  more  extensive  re- 
volt Against  tbe  conservative  attitude  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  this  canvass,  and  in  increased  support  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
who  was  regarded  as  more  inclined  to  radicalism  than  Judge 
Parker. 

The  leading  politicians  of  both  parties  seem  to  have  been 
astounded  by  the  magnitude  and  thoroughnesa  of  the  Repub- 
lican victory.  Mr.  Parker  issued  a  statement  in  which  he 
made  it  clear  that  he  bad  anticipatfid  defeat,  but  he  declared 
that  be  did  not  ipgret  having  undertaken  the  contest  againsi 
overwhelming  odds.  jMt.  Roosevelt,  late  in  the  evening  of 
election  day,  when  the  result  of  the  voting  %vas  sufficiently 
known,  sent  out  to  the  press  of  the  country  the  following 
statement,  which  was  destined  in  after  years  to  be  the  subject 
of  much  discussion  :  — 

I  am  deeply  sensitive  of  the  honor  done  me  by  the  American 
people  in  thus  expressing  their  confidence  in  what  I  have  done 
and  have  tried  to  do.  I  appreciate  to  the  full  the  solemn  responsi- 
bility that  confidence  imposes  upon  me,  and  I  shall  do  all  that  in 
my  power  lies  not  to  forfeit  it.    Oa  the  4th  of  March  next  I 
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fthall  haT€  aerred  three  and  a  half  yeara,  and  that  three  and  a  half 
years  oonstitutea  my  firat  term.  The  wiae  custom  which  limits  th« 
President  to  two  terms  regards  the  substance  and  not  the  form, 
and  under  no  circumstances  will  I  be  a  candidate  fgr  or  accept 
another  nomination. 

Although,  on  nnmei"0U8  occasions  afterward,  the  hopes  of 
hta  enthusiastic  partisans  and  the  fears  of  opponents  in  his  own 
party  pictured  him  ba  being  forced  to  depart  from  the  resolu- 
tion thus  expressed,  or  induced  by  his  strong  desire  to  carry 
out  his  meastirea  to  reconsider  that  resolution  voluntarily,  he 
never  gave  the  least  countenance  to  any  suggestion  of  that 
nature.  Even  so  early  as  May,  1905,  when  an  Omaha  news- 
paper urged  that  if  Congress  refused  to  pass  such  a  railroad 
law  as  he  proposed  he  would  be  compelled  to  accept  a  nomina- 
tion in  loos,  he  sent  to  that  paper  a  statement  in  which  he  said: 
**  YoLi  are  authorized  to  state  that  I  will  not  again  be  a  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States.  Ther« 
are  no  strings  to  this  statement.     I  mean  it." 

The  counting  of  the  electoral  votes  proceeded  without  any 
incident.  The  inauguration  ivaa  an  occasion  of  perhaps  un- 
equalled brilliancy  in  the  history  of  such  ceremonies.  It  was 
estimated  that  there  were  more  than  two  hun<ired  thousand 
visitors  in  Washington  on  the  4th  of  March,  The  President 
had  for  an  escort  his  "  Rough  Ridera "  of  the  campaign  in 
Cuba,  and  there  were  also  in  the  procession  a  party  of  Filip- 
ino scouts,  a  native  battalion  from  Porto  Rico,  Indian  chiefs, 
and  other  picturesque  groups.  The  oath  of  office  was  admin- 
istered by  Chief  Justice  Melville  W.  Fuller,  and  the  inaugural 
address  was  delivered  in  the  presence  o!  an  immense  throng  of 
people. 
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Perspective  is  necessary  for  th©  final  and  authoritative 
writing  of  history.  It  is  indiapenBabl©  in  the  case  of  auch  a. 
period  as  the  second  administration  of  Theodore  Koosevelt,  Jt 
will  be  many  years  yet  before  a  sound  judgment  can  be  pro- 
nounced upon  the  events  of  those  four  years,  and  upon  their 
effect.  It  may  be  inaccurate  even  to  use  the  word  events,  for 
although  many  measures  were  adopted,  the  period,  in  so  far  as 
it  differed  widely  from  the  years  that  preceded  it,  was  one  of 
agitation  rather  than  of  accomplishment.  The  agitator  was  the 
President  himself,  who  differed  in  a  marked  degree,  in  tem- 
perament, in  method,  in  activity,  from  any  of  his  predecessors. 
During  his  first  t«rm  he  observed,  as  loyally  as  it  was  possible 
for  one  constituted  as  he  was,  the  pledge  he  gave,  when  as- 
suming the  office  upon  the  death  of  President  McKinley,  to 
maintain  the  policy  which  that  death  had  interrupted.  Yet  he 
gave,  even  then,  indications  which  —  as  was  noted  in  the  last 
chapter  —  gave  disquiet  to  some  of  the  most  prominent  and 
therefore  most  influential  members  of  the  Republican  party. 
That  party,  as  he  found  it,  waa  conservative,  and  the  men  who 
were  distrustful  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  were  conservative,  Notwith- 
atanding  their  apprehensions,  they  did  not  openly  oppose  his 
nomination  for  a  second  term,  «nd  after  the  nomination  they 
worked  earnestly  and  successfully  for  his  election. 

That  election,  which  be  had  a  right  to  interpret  as  a  man- 
date from  the  people  to  adopt  and  urge  his  own  policies^  left 
Mr.  Roosevelt  free  to  depart  as  widely  as  he  might  see  fit  from 
the  standards  and  methods  which  he  had  inherited,  and  to  in- 
troduce new  issues  into  national  politics,  or  to  modify  the  views 
and  treatment  of  issues  already  brought  before  the  people,  hut 
not  yet  "  paramount."  It  could  cause  no  strain  upon  his  own 
conscience,  and  it  could  not  be  a  just  ground  of  complaint^  on 
the  part  of  those  who  had,  however  willingly  or  unwillingly, 
voted  for  him,  that  bis  policy  should  be  radical.  He  had  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  he  wa«  not  a  conservative  like  the  con- 
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servativea  who  composed  a  majority  of  Congress,  but  was,  with 
reference  to  the  new  issties  at  least,  a  radical.  In  spite  of  that 
revelation  he  had  been  elected  by  an  immense  majority,  —  the 
greatest  nirtjurity  ever  given  to  a  President,  Hence  he  did  not 
betray  his  party,  nor  did  he  practise  any  deception  upon  the 
people.  But  he  did  partially  transform  his  party,  and  intro- 
duced divisions  the  consequences  of  which  it  must  be  left  to  the 
future  historian  to  study  and  analyze. 

The  chief  difficulty  which  is  experienced  by  one  wl^j  under- 
takes to  recount  the  occurrences  and  note  the  changes  wliich 
he  has  obberved  as  current  events — let  us  confine  the  state- 
ment to  the  four  years  from  1905  to  1D09  — is  tliatof  conceal- 
ing a  bias  on  one  aide  or  the  other  —  for  or  against  radicalism. 
But  it  is  possible  to  present  the  facts  impartially  and  to  re- 
press partisanship  to  ita  narrowest  limilB.  If  the  facia  are  pre- 
sented truly,  readers  will  interpret  them  for  themselvea. 

The  situation  waa  extraordinary.  Mr.  Roosevelt  at  the  time 
of  the  election,  and  probably  ever  since,  possessed  a  personal, 
as  distinguished  from  a  political,  popularity  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  President,  unless  General  Jackson  was  an  exceji- 
tion.  Nor  was  bis  political  popularity  mtich  if  any  less  than 
that  of  any  one  of  his  predecessors  who  was  twice  elected. 
There  waa  more  opposition  within  the  Republican  party  tn  the 
reelection  of  Lincoln  in  1864,  and  to  that  of  Grant  in  1872, 
than  to  that  of  Roosevelt  in  1904 ;  and  neither  Lincoln  nor 
Grant  received  a  tithe  of  the  secret  support,  or  of  the  number 
of  silent  votes  from  Democrats  that  Roosevelt  received.  More- 
over, there  was  never  a  whisper  or  a  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
any  one  attached  to  any  party  that  the  President  was  insincere, 
or  that  he  was  animated  hy  any  but  the  best  and  most  worthy 
motives  to  do  that  which  he  conceived  to  be  for  the  welfare  of 
thft  country  and  the  triumph  of  righteousness.  Such  suspicions 
arose  only  at  a  later  period  with  which  we  have  here  nothing 
to  do. 

His  opponents  might  and  did  think  that  he  was  at  times 
arbitrary  in  his  action,  that  he  was  impulsive,  that  he  made 
mistakes  in  his  earnest  haste  to  do  right,  and  that  he  was  too 
sure  that  his  own  way  was  right  and  that  any  other  way,  or 
any  opposition  to  his  way,  must  be  wrong.  But  those  were 
apparently  the  opinions  of  a  minority  only,  and  that  minority 
was  composed  chiefly  of  men  in  public  life,  certainly  of  men 
who  took  more  than  en  average  interest  in  public  affairs.    The 
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people^  as  distinguished  from  these,  trusted  hira,  believed  in 
liim,  were  glad  to  follow  enthusiastically  where  he  might  lead 
them.  This  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  there  was  no  elfective 
opixjsition.  Not  on  the  part  of  the  Democrats,  who  said  in  a 
spirit  which  was  not  altogether  a  mock  complaint  that  he  had 
fitolen  their  platform  ;  not  on  the  part  of  the  Repuhlicans,  a 
large  number  of  whom -^  were  they  a  majority  of  the  whole 
party? — applauded^  while  the  rest  were  deterred,  by  their 
unwillingness  to  divide  the  party  as  well  as  by  the  hopeless- 
ness of  the  underlakingj  from  directly  and  openly  opposing 
him.  It  is  certain  that  the  secret  opposition  to  the  President*a 
social  and  economic  policies  was  more  rife  in  Congress  tlian  it 
was  in  the  country  at  large,  possibly  more  so  than  in  any  jjart 
of  the  country.  The  course  adopted  in  t!ie  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  was  to  listen  to  tlie  President's  recommend- 
ations, express  an  academic  approval  of  the  measures  he  urged, 
and  enact  int*>  law  as  few  of  them  as  possihle.  But  his  policies 
remained,  and  the  I'lew  issues  survived  to  be  dealt  with  as  they 
might  be  by  the  next  administration. 

At  no  period  in  the  national  history  were  the  matters  which 
engrofised  the  attention  of  Congress  and  of  the  peo]>le  more 
numerous  or  more  various  than  in  the  four  years  we  are  now 
to  consider.  It  was  all  owing  to  the  prndigious  activity  of  the 
President's  mind  and  to  his  extraordinary  energy.  He  was  un- 
able to  concentrate  that  energy  on  one  olvject  at  a  time.  K© 
always  had  a  long  programme  of  reformfi,  and  turned  swiftly 
from  one  to  another,  representing  each  in  turn  to  be  of  the 
utmost  importance.  In  mentioning  the  leading  events  of  the 
time  it  becomes  necessary  to  classify  them  and  largely  to  disre- 
ganl  chronological  order.  Many  of  the  events  and  of  the  pro- 
blems discussed,  hot  not  solved  at  the  time,  had  no  influence, 
or  at  the  most  but  a  slight  influence,  upon  the  ensuing  election, 
which  is  our  cliief  theme.  Nevertheless  they  w^ere  su  involved 
wath  other  events  and  agitations  which  did  play  a  part  in  the 
election  of  1908  that  they  cannot  be  overlooked. 

One  State  was  admitted  to  the  Union  during  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
second  administration.  Oklahoma  had  almost  four  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants  in  1900,  and  was  even  then  entitled  to 
admission  with  two  representatives.  It  would  lead  us  too  far 
astray  to  inquire  why  it  was  not  admitted »  hut  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  reasons  was  that  many  men  insisted  that  the  claims 
of  Arizona  and  of  New  Mexico  should  be  considt»red  at  the 
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same  time.  At  all  events,  when  the  question  came  up  for  dft* 
cisioQ  there  was  a  general  disposition  to  Link  together  the  for- 
tunes of  the  three  proposed  new  States.  For  it  was  asstjmed  at 
the  outset  that  the  Ijidian  Territory  would  be  incorporated 
with  Oklahoma,  Indeed,  a  movement  to  make  that  Territory 
an  independent  Stale  met  with  little  favor  in  the  Territory  it- 
self, when  the  matter  was  submitted  to  a  *'  referendum.'*  The 
Bituatioti  was  tliis;  there  was  tio  open  and  avowed  opposition 
to  the  admission  of  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory  as  oue 
Btate,  though  the  apprehenaion  of  a  1oh8  of  political  power  by 
the  addition  of  two  Deuiocrats  to  the  Senate  made  many  Re- 
publicans lukewarm,  and  possibly  explains  their  willingness  to 
complicate  the  case  with  those  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 
Neither  of  those  Territories  had  sufficient  population  in  1900 
to  entitle  it  to  one  representative,  but  New  Mexico  had  un- 
doubtedly increased  enough  by  1905  to  contain  the  necessary 
quota  of  population.  But  there  were  strong  objections  to  erect- 
ing into  States  communities  so  sparsely  settled  I  objectiona  which 
gained  strength  from  a  consideration  of  the  Mexican  origin  of 
many  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  therefore  proposed  to  make 
one  State  of  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory,  and  one  of 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  The  original  position  of  the  Repub* 
licans,  most  of  them,  was  —  this  or  nothing.  The  Democrats 
were  strongly  in  favor  of  admitting  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
as  separate  States.  The  proposition  to  unite  them  encountered 
great  popular  opposition  in  Arizona,  U 1  timately  it  was  proposed 
to  admit  them  as  one  State  in  case  —  the  question  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  popular  vote  —  the  people  of  both  Territories  should 
agree  to  the  Union,  Otherwise  they  must  wait. 

The  subject  occupied  a  large  part  of  the  time  of  Congresa 
during  the  session  of  1905-06.  The  bill  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  form  just  noted.  The  Senate 
amended  it  by  striking  out  all  reference  to  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  and  in  the  end  an  agreement  was  reached  upon  that 
disposition  of  the  matter.  On  the  16th  of  June,  1906,  the  Pre- 
sident signed  the  act  admitting  Oklahoma,  The  new  State  met 
the  hopes  of  the  Democrats  and  the  fears  of  the  Republicans  by 
sending  to  Washington  two  Democratic  senators  and  four  Dem- 
ocratic members  of  the  House  of  the  five  to  which  it  was  entitled. 

The  goi'^emment  had  \ipon  its  hands  during  this  administra- 
tion an  unusually  large  number  of  matters  in  its  relation  with 
foreigEi  governments,  Venezuela  continued  to  be  a  thorn  ia  ita 
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tide.  The  government  of  Castro  refused  to  submit  loan  impar- 
tial tribunal  any  of  the  i:|uestiona  on  which  it  took  issue  with 
the  United  States,  maintaining  tiiaithey  were  all  fitnctiy  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  Venezuelan  courta,  which,  on  the  theory  of 
the  complete  sovereignty  of  the  republic,  would  have  been  an 
iocontrovertible  position  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  courts 
were  under  the  complete  control  of  the  dictator.  President 
Koosevelt  sent  a  comnuBsioner  to  Bogota  to  investigate,  hut  no 
definite  action  was  taken  to  enforce  American  demands. 

Santo  Domingo  came  once  more  into  the  field  of  American 
diplomacy,  That  republic  had  for  many  years  been  cursed  by 
revolutions,  the  aim  of  moat  if  not  all  the  inaitrgents  having 
been  to  obtain  possession  of  the  custom  houses  and  of  the  pub- 
lie  funds.  A  heavy  foreign  debt  had  been  incurred,  which  no 
dictator  pretended  to  recofrnize  to  the  extent  of  paying  the 
interest,  to  say  nothing  of  the  principal.  There  was  no  good 
answer  to  foreign  govern  men ta  which  might  ask  how  the  United 
States  justified  a  refusal  either  to  permit  them  to  collect  the 
debts  due  to  their  subjects,  or  itself  to  take  steps  to  compel 
Santo  Domingo  to  meet  its  obligations.  A  plan  was  agreed 
upon  involving  (1)  an  amicable  scaling-down  of  the  foreign 
debt  to  an  amount  which  the  republic  might  be  able  to  meet ; 
(2)  placing  the  collection  of  customs  in  the  hands  of  a  selected 
American  oftker  j  and  (3)  a  division  of  the  funds  collected  be- 
tween the  government  of  Santo  Domingo  and  the  foreign  cred- 
itora*  The  President  undertook  to  carry  out  the  arrangement 
without  submitting  it  to  ratification  by  the  Senate,  which  was 
beyond  question  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  matter,  not  only  of 
becoming  an  agent  for  collecting  and  distributing  the  funds  of 
ft  foreign  government,  but  of  the  atipulation  contained  in  the 
original  **  protocol "  that  the  United  States  \vonld  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  republic  and  the  stability  of  tlie  government. 
Owing  to  the  storm  of  protest  against  the  independent  action  of 
the  President,  a  formal  treaty  was  drawn  and  was  subraitted  to 
the  Senate  in  Febroary^  1905,  In  a  special  message,  on  March 
6,  the  President  strongly  urged  the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
but  the  Senate  adjourned  without  acting  upon  it.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1907,  the  Senate  ratified  a  treaty  on  the  subject  by  which 
the  arraogeraent  as  to  the  collection  and  distribution  of  Dom- 
inican revenue  became  effective ;  but  the  treaty  contained  no 
engagement  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  become  lespons' 
ible  for  Dominican  sovereignty. 
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In  the  summer  of  1906  the  United  Statea  was  obliged  to 
perftjrm  a  duty  which  rested  upon  it  as  a  result  of  the  i^at 
with  Spain.  The  condition  of  Cuba  was  comparatively  peace- 
ful during  the  tirst  term  of  President  Pal  ma.  But  as  the  liuis 
drew  near  for  the  election  of  his  Buccessor,  there  were  dis- 
tiirliauces.  His  political  opponents  accused  the  government  of 
offences  against  the  political  liberty  of  the  citizens.  They 
charged  it  with  suppressing  opposition  and  with  niensures  that 
would  make  a  free  election  impotisible.  It  is  certain  th«t  the  whole 
influence  of  the  Culmn  aduiiiiistration  was  exerted  to  compass 
the  reelection  of  Seiior  Pal  ma.  He  was  elected  and  an  inaur- 
rection  took  place.  At  first  the  Cuban  government  professed 
itself  able  to  deal  with  the  insurgents,  but  the  evil  grew  and 
became  unmanageable.  The  situation  was  already  serious  in 
August.  On  September  13  United  States  marijies  were  landed 
on  Cuban  soil  as  a  precautionary  measure,  and  on  the  next  day 
President  Roosevelt  issued  a  warning  to  Cubans,  urging  peace, 
and  assuring  them  that  unless  they  should  maintain  order  llie 
United  States  would  intervene.  The  warning  was  not  heeded. 
On  the  25tb  President  Pal  ma  found  it  no  longer  possible  to 
withstand  the  insurrection  and  resigned  his  ofhce.  Thereupon 
the  United  Stiites  took  control  of  the  government  and  installed 
a  governor-general  at  Havana.  The  courts  and  the  civil  officea 
were  still  adtninifitered  by  Cubans,  and  Cuban  laws  were  in 
force.  Tlie  people  were  assured  that  when  there  should  be  a 
reasonable  prospect  that  they  could  be  trusted  to  govern  them- 
selves peaceably  the  government  would  be  restored  to  them. 
There  were  many  persons  in  both  countries  who  believed  that  in 
the  end  Cuba  would  be  absorbed  in  the  United  States,  and  un- 
doubtedly many  persons  wished  that  result  But  the  promise 
was  sincere  and  the  engagement  to  restore  the  government  to 
the  Cubans  was  loyally  carried  out 

A  Pan-American  conference  was  hehl  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
beginning  on  July  23,  1906.  So  far  as  the  United  States  was 
concernedj  the  meeting  was  chiefly  notable  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  attended  by  Mr.  Root,  the  Secret :irj  of  State.  Mr.  Root 
was  the  object  of  extraordinary  attention  and  hospitality.  Ho 
made  many  speeches  at  the  conference,  or  in  connection  with 
it,  and  won  the  hearts  of  the  South  American  people  by  his 
pacific  and  tactful  utterances.  Before  his  return  he  nmde  a  tour 
of  several  of  the  South  .American  countries  and  was  every- 
where received  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  labors  of  the  eon- 
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fere  nee  were  not  fruitful  in  large  consequences,  No  single  con- 
ference CHU  modify  national  character  or  dissipate  such  national 
jealousies  as  exist  between  the  Latin- American  republics.  But 
every  such  meeting  serves  to  improve  their  mutual  relations  to 
a  certain  extent. 

The  Russo-Japanese  War  which  began  when,  on  February 
8,  1904,  Ailmiral  Togo  engaged  the  Russian  fleet  at  Port  Ar- 
thur, was  waged  with  fury  for  Bixteen  motiths.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  President  Roosevelt  took  a  alep  which,  although 
without  precedent  in  history,  won  for  him  great  credit  ami  last* 
ing  fame.  He  tindertook,  and  succeeded  in  the  undertaking,  to 
bring  about  a  cessation  of  hostilities  and  a  conference  between 
the  belligerent  powers.  He  consulted  with  the  representatives 
in  Washington  of  the  Russian  and  Japanese  governments  and 
found  that  neither  w*ould  object  to  a  suggestion  from  him  that 
they  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  conclusion.  The  American  am- 
bassador at  St.  Petersburg  had  an  audience  with  the  Tsar,  and 
called  his  attention  to  that  clause  of  the  Hague  Convention 
which  provides  that  an  intermediatory  advance  shall  never  be 
considered  as  an  unfriendly  act  by  disputing  powers.  The  Tsar 
having  consented  to  receive  a  communication  from  the  Pres- 
ident, Mr.  Koosevelt,  on  June  8,  addressed  identical  notes  to 
St.  Petersburg  and  Ti)kio. 

He  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  time  had  come  when  *'  in 
the  interest  of  all  mankind  he  must  endeavor  to  see  if  it  is  not 
possible  to  bring  to  no  end  the  terrible  and  lamentable  conflict 
now  being  waged.-'  The  United  States  was  friendly  to  both 
countries,  and  hoped  for  the  welfare  of  each.  He  urged  them 
to  open  direct  negotiations  with  each  other,  "without  any  inter- 
mediary/' and  offered  to  do  anything  that  the  tw*o  powers 
might  wish  him  to  do,  in  arranging  the  preliminaries  as  to  the 
time  and  place  of  the  meeting.  The  projwsition  was  accepted, 
plenipotentiaries  were  appointed  by  each  government,  and  the 
meeting  was  held  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  where,  on 
Septemlier  5,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed. 

An  agitation  against  the  Japanese  residing  in  San  Francisco 
broke  out  in  1906.  It  was  similar  in  motive  to  the  long-stand- 
ing hostility  of  the  labor  element  in  the  same  city  toward  the 
Chinese,  hut  took  a  different  method  of  expre.ssion.  It  was 
aimed  against  the  Japanese  children  and  youth  who  had  been 
allowed  to  attend  the  public  schools  with  pupils  of  native  and 
other  foreign  parentage.  The  school  authorities  adopted  a  reg- 
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ulation  forbidding  the  admiasiori  of  Japanese  to  the  schools, 
Thia  was  justly  regarded  aa  a  grievance  by  the  Japanese  popu- 
lation of  the  city,  and  also  by  the  government  of  Japan,  aa 
being  a  violation  of  the  treaty  obligations  of  the  United  States. 
The  tiiovenient  against  the  children  was  one  feature  of  an  agi- 
tation to  exclude  Japanese  immigrants  altogether,  as  Chinese 
were  already  excluded.  It  waa  covertly  encouraged  by  irre^ 
eponsible  Americans  who  were  predicting  and  even  openly  ad- 
vocating a  war  with  Japan.  The  situation  was  not  very  eerious, 
in  view  of  tlie  nenrly  unanimous  desire  of  the  people  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  Japan,  save  in  the  fact  that  the  general  gov- 
ernment had  no  power  over  the  city  government  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  could  not  abrogate  the  acts  of  tlie  school  committee. 
But  by  dint  of  persuasion  and  warning  addressed  to  the  city 
authorities,  and  by  tactful  diplomacy  with  Japan,  the  difficulty 
vfOB  composed.  The  Japanese  government,  which  was  eincerelj 
opposed  to  the  emigration  of  its  people,  undertook  to  put  a 
stop  to  emigration  by  a  system  of  passports^  wliich  does  not 
allow  Japanese  laborers  to  leave  the  country,  and  the  school 
committee  of  San  Francisco  withdrew  its  obnoxious  regulation. 
Before  the  close  of  the  administration  an  informal  but  most 
important  arrangement,  more  nearly  like  a  national  alliance 
than  anything  in  the  previous  history  of  the  country^  was  con- 
cluded with  Japan,  It  was  the  result  of  several  months  of  cor- 
respondence between  Ambassador  Takahira  and  Secretary  Hoot, 
and  took  the  form  of  identicfl-l  notes  exchanged  by  the  two 
governments  on  the  30th  of  November,  1908.  Following  is  iho 
text  of  the  notes :  — 


I.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  two  governments  to  encourage  the  free 
and  peaceful  development  of  their  commerce  on  the  Pacific  Ocean* 

II.  The  policy  of  both  governments,  uninfluenced  by  any  ag- 
gressive teiidenciea»  is  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  existing 
ttatuA  (juo.  in  the  region  above  mentioned,  and  to  the  defence  of 
the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  for  commerce  and  industry  in 
China. 

III.  They  are  accordingly  firmly  resolved  reciprocally  to  respect 
the  territorial  possessions  belonging  to  each  other  in  said  region. 

IV.  They  are  also  determined  to  preserve  the  common  interests 
of  all  powers  in  China  by  supporting,  by  all  pacific  means  at  their 
disposal,  the  independence  and  integrity  of  China  and  the  princi- 
ple of  eqital  opportunity  for  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nationa 
in  tiie  empire. 
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V.  Should  any  event  occur  threatening  the  flatus  tjuo^  as  above 
described,  or  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity,  as  above  described, 
it  remains  for  the  two  governments  to  cominunicale  with  each 
other,  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  as  to  uhat  meaaurea 
they  may  couitider  it  useful  to  take. 

It  waa  a  mere  declaration  of  intention  on  the  part  of  the  two 
governments,  and  in  no  sense  binding  as  an  alliance  would  be  ; 
it  was,  as  Takahira  expressed  it,  *' something  like  a  trani^actiou 
between  trusted  friends,"  but  it  was  universally  regarded  as  a 
momentous  event,  and  a  complete  answer  to  the  fears  —  or 
the  hopes  —  of  those  who  foresaw  a  great  naval  struggle  with 
fapan  looming  tip  before  the  country. 

The  Hat  of  great  public  measurea  submitted  to  Congress  dur- 
ing this  administration  is  portentously  long»  The  list  of  tliose 
which  were  enacted  into  kw  is  much  shorter,  but  probably  of 
greater  length  than  is  exhibited  by  the  history  of  any  previous 
Congress  except  the  First  Among  the  measures  which  failed, 
some  of  them  of  the  class  which  the  English  term  *♦  hardy  an- 
nuals," were  ship  subsidies,  currency  reform,  national  regulation 
of  insurance,  regulation  of  child  labor,  copyright  reform,  Phil* 
ippine  tarilf,  the  admission  of  Porto  Ricana  as  citizens,  limita- 
tion of  injunctions  in  labor  cases,  prohibition  of  over-capital- 
ization of  corporations,  and  some  other  measures  which  formed 
a  part  of  the  President's  policy,  to  be  mentioned  presently. 
Among  those  which  were  passed  may  be  noted  briefly  —  al- 
though some  of  them  were  of  far-reaching  importance  —  the 
meat-inspection  law;  the  pure-food  law;  a  codification  and  im- 
provement of  the  laws  regulating  naturalization ;  the  law  limit- 
ing the  hours  of  labor  of  employes  of  railway  companies  engaged 
in  inter-State  commerce;  the  lawgiving  the  government  a  lim- 
ited right  of  appeal  in  criminal  cases  ;  a  service  pension  for  all 
Teterans  of  the  Civil  War  more  than  sixty-two  years  old ; 
and  an  act  prohibiting  contributions  to  political  campaign 
funds  by  public  corporations,  —  but  the  sister  bill  providing 
for  publicity  of  campaign  funds  and  expenditures  was  defeated. 

There  were  other  measures,  some  of  which  were  and  some 
were  not  passed,  which  must  be  mentioned  at  greater  length. 
They  were  expressive  of  the  President's  emphatic  views  on 
many  questions  of  public  policy,  —  his  hostility  to  **  trusts," 
his  strong  opinions  on  the  auhject  of  '* overgrown  fortunes" 
and  "  predatory  wealth,"  his  sympathy  with  organised  labor. 
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his  advocacy  of  national  regulation  of  corporationb  and  partic- 
ularly of  control  of  railways  and  supervision  of  their  rates. 

In  1906  an  act  was  passed  imposing  liability  upon  all  com- 
njon  carriers  engaged  in  inter-State  commerce  for  all  injuries 
auflered  by  tbeir  employtja  while  in  the  service  of  the  carrier. 
In  a  suit  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  it  was  decided  that 
the  act  was  unconstitutional,  inasmuch  as  it  applied  to  injuries 
received  when  the  employe  was  engaged  in  other  than  inter- 
State  business.  Accordingly  another  '^employers*  liability*'  act 
was  passed,  approved  April  22,  1908,  giving  the  right  to  claim 
damages  to  "any  person  suffering  injury  while  he  ia  employed 
by  such  carrier  in  such  [that  is,  inter-State]  commerce."  This 
was  a  measure  strongly  and  persistently  urged  by  tlje  President. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important  law  passed  during  the  ad- 
ministration was  that  regulating  railroad  rates.  It  covered  many 
more  points  than  that  of  rate  regulation.  Most  of  the  points 
were  noncontroveraial,  but  there  was  a  strong  conservative  op- 
position to  the  provision  conferring  upon  the  Inter-State  Com- 
merce Commission  the  right  to  fix  maximum  rates  of  freight 
and  passenger  business,  and  particularly  to  a  denial  of  the  right 
of  railway  companies  to  appeal  from  rate  decisions  by  the  Com- 
mission to  the  courts.  The  subject  occupied  a  large  part  of  the 
time  of  Congress,  and  mutually  contraiiictory  votes  were  passed. 
The  President  was  most  strenuous  in  opposition  to  any  court 
review  clause,  hut  ultimately  professed  himself  aatisfied  with 
the  compromise  and  limited  review  sanctioned  by  the  bill  as  it 
was  passed.  It  became  a  law  on  June  21),  1006.  It  included 
among  common  carriers  express  and  sleep] ng-cjir  companies,  and 
pipe  lines  fnr  conveying  oil ;  and  as  to  railroads  it  exte;m!ed  to 
8uch  matters  as  terminals,  storage,  icing  and  ventilation.  It 
forbade  railway  companies  to  be  engaged  in  the  transportation 
of  any  articles  produced  directly  or  indirectly  by  themselves, 
except  lumber,  —  a  provision  which  was  intended  to  prohibit 
such  companies  from  being  concerned  in  the  mining  of  coal,  or 
from  the  transportation  and  sale  of  coal  mined  by  themselves. 
It  contained  strict  rules  limiting  the  issue  of  free  passes,  and 
drastic  clauses  against  giving  or  receiving  rebates,  with  severe 
penalties  attached  to  violation  of  the  regulation.  It  provided 
that  no  chtniges  in  rates  should  he  made  except  upon  at  least 
thirty  days'  notice  ;  and  it  authorized  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission  to  prepare  a  uniform  system  of  accounts,  and  to 
require  all  companiea  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law  to 
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adopt  tbe  system  and  to  keep  no  other  accounts.  All  these  pro- 
vimons  were  subsidiary  to  the  grand  purpose  of  the  act,  namely , 
to  give  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission,  enlarged  to 
seven  members,  power  to  fix:  maximum  rates  on  inter-State 
commerce  transportation,  which  involved  the  power  to  refuse 
its  consent  to  proposed  increases  of  rates. 

The  foregoing  account  of  what  was  done,  and  of  what  was 
considered  by  Congress  but  left  undone,  conveys  but  a  partial 
impression  of  the  variety  of  the  President's  actiWlies.  He  was 
interested  in  the  conservation  of  national  resources  and  in  the 
Panama  Canal»  He  established  many  great  furest  reeerves,  and 
when  Congress  passed  an  act  that  no  more  such  reservations 
should  be  made  except  by  its  own  authority,  he  made  an  order 
reserving  seventeen  million  acres  just  before  signing  the  act 
which  took  away  his  power.  He  made  a  personal  visit  to  Pan- 
ama, and  sent  a  message  to  Congress  giving  — with  photo- 
graphic illustrations  —  the  results  of  his  observations.  He  made 
two  changes  in  the  ad  mi nist ration  of  the  canal,  and  when  an 
attempt  to  have  the  excavation  done  by  contract  met  with  fail- 
ure, he  entrusted  the  work  to  an  army  officer  of  engineers,  with 
the  happiest  results. 

It  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  compress  within  reasonable 
limits  a  statement  of  the  other  subjects  discussed  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  his  many  messages  to  Congress  and  in  the  numerous 
speeches  made  by  him  in  the  course  of  his  tours,  north,  south, 
and  west,  The  keynote  of  a  large  proportion  of  his  utterances 
was  undying  hostility  to  the  great  corporations  popularly 
termed  "trusts,"  and  to  the  accuraulation  of  great  wealth  in 
individual  hands.  On  many  occasions,  even  in  messag<?s  to  Con- 
gress, he  singled  out  the  Standard  Oil  Company  as  a  malefactor 
guilty  of  every  possible  crime  against  the  public.  It  is  believed 
that  no  other  President  except  Andrew  Johnson  indulged  so 
freely  as  did  he  in  personalities,  and  even  Mr.  Johnson  did  not 
denounce  men  or  bodies  of  men  by  name  in  his  official  papers. 
These  statements  are  not  to  l>e  taken  as  condemnatory  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  but  merely  as  statements  of  fact  which  every  reader 
will  judge  for  himself,  Beyond  all  doubt  his  altitude  toward 
the  trusts,  and  toward  the  Standard  Oi!  Company  in  particular, 
did  him  no  harm  with  the  people.  A  large  majority  of  the 
people  were  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  ami  applauded  bim 
hotly.  It  was  the  popular  sentiment  at  the  time,  whether  per- 
miment  or  not  is  for  the  future  to  show,  to  regard  the  great 
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corporations  aa  an  unmitigated  evi],  and  tlie  possession  of  enor<k 
nious  wealth  not  raerely  &&  prima  facie  evidence  but  as  incon- 
trovertible evidence  of  wrongdoing,  and  the  exiet^nce  of  Ruch 
fortunes  as  a  curse  which  it  was  the  first  duty  of  statesmanship 
to  remove.  The  prevalence  of  these  sentiments,  largely  due  to 
the  frequent  and  most  forcible  presentation  of  them  by  the 
PreRident,  was  one  of  the  most  important  and  striking  features 
of  the  pilitical  thought  of  the  time.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
it  had  any  appreciable  effect  upon  the  result  of  the  ensuing 
election.  But  it  certainly  rendered  the  task  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
ftuccrHsor  by  no  means  easy. 

Before  entering  upon  the  story  of  the  canvass  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  election  of  1908,  it  is  necessary  to  call  attention 
to  the  al>setice  —  to  the  singular  absence  —  of  the  tarilf  ques- 
tion from  the  discussions  in  Congress  and  from  the  issues  of 
the  campaign.  Not  that  the  subject  was  altogether  absent  from 
the  thoughts  of  journalists  and  politicians.  A  sentiment  grad- 
ually took  root  in  the  minds  of  many  Republicans  both  East 
and  W'est  in  favor  of  a  revision  of  the  taritf.  It  was  coupled 
with  a  desire  for  the  establishment  of  closer  trade  relations  with 
Canada  by  means  of  a  reciprocity  treaty.  Those  who  look  this 
view  of  the  matter  declared  themselves  loyal  supporters  of  the 
Republican  doctrine  of  protection,  but  they  held  that  the  rates 
imposed  by  the  tariflf  law  of  1897  were  too  high,  and  that  they 
should  he  reduced  by  a  reasonable  amount.  They  denounced 
those  who  opposed  a  change,  and  called  them,  as  by  a  term  of 
reproach,  *'  stand- patters.*'  The  question  of  tariff  revision  en- 
tered into  the  local  politics  of  several  States,  chiefly  Iowa,  Wis- 
consin, and  MasBschusetts,  and  led  to  contests  between  two 
factions  for  go^^ernors  and  congressmen.  Although  the  Pres- 
ident was  believed  to  sympathize  at  least  mildly  with  the  revi- 
aionists,  he  waa  too  earnest  in  securing  the  social  reforms  which 
he  advocated  to  favor  the  taking  up  of  the  tariff  question  by 
Congress,  Had  he  done  so  his  effort  would  probably  have  met 
with  failure^  There  were  some  revisionists  in  ('ongress^  but  the 
"stand-patters  **  had  full  control  of  both  branches.  There  were 
signs,  nevertheless,  of  great  restiveness  on  the  part  of  a  minor- 
ity, and  the  germs  of  "  insurgency  "  which  sprouted  and  grew 
to  maturity  during  the  next  administration  were  already  in 
good  ground. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  an  event  which  at  one  time 
bade  fair  to  be  of  large  political  importance.  In  August^  1906j 
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the  town  of  Brownsville,  Texa»,  was  "shot  up."  Several  com- 
panies of  colored  infantry  were  in  garrison  in  the  town,  and  it 
was  charged  that  a  party  of  them  went  through  the  town  by 
night  tiring  indiscrituiuately  into  the  houses,  and  caused  much 
damage  to  property  and  injury  to  persons.  Circumstances 
pointed  strongly  to  the  colored  soldiers  as  the  offenders,  but  if 
they  were  guilty  their  action  was  so  well  planned  in  advance 
that  it  was  impossible  to  fix  the  guilt  upon  any  man  or  even 
Mpnn  the  members  of  any  compauy.  Nevertheless  there  seemed 
to  be  little  doubt  that  the  guilty  tnen  were  amon^  them.  When 
every  soldier  in  the  garrison  had  denied  not  only  participation 
in  the  aJfair  but  also  knowledge  of  the  guilt  of  any  man,  the 
FresiiJent  took  the  radical!  step  of  discharging  all  the  men  in 
the  companies  in  the  garii.son,  **  without  honor, '^  forbade  their 
reifnlii^tmeiit,  and  declared  them  ineligible  to  any  employment 
iu  a  civil  capacity  by  the  government.  There  was  a  great  out- 
cry against  the  seventy  of  the  President's  order,  and  the  special 
idvocates  of  the  colored  race  denounced  it  violently.  The  ninU 
ter  was  debated  in  Congress,  particularly  in  the  Senate,  with 
much  heat,  and  the  order  was  declared  to  he  in  violation  of 
Army  regulations  and  wholly  beyond  the  President's  power. 
The  prohibition  of  civil  employment  was  soon  withdrawn,  and 
aometime  afterward  those  men  who  could  prove  that  they  were 
personally  not  concerned  in  tlie  affair  were  permitted  to  reen- 
list.  Mr.  Taft,  who  was  even  then  regarded  as  a  probable  can- 
didate for  the  presidency^  was  then  the  Secretary  of  War.  He 
■tood  loyally  by  the  President  in  the  matter,  and  was  then  and 
afterward  warned  that  he  would  be  strongly  opposed  by  the 
colored  voters  and  their  friends.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
threat  was  effective  with  those  who  were  expected  to  be  influ- 
enced by  it. 

Mr.  Bryan,  who  had  announced  hie  purpose  of  devoting 
hiroaelf  to  organizing  the  progressive  element  of  his  party  for 
the  contcKt  of  1908,  was  wise  enough  not  to  begin  operations 
at  once.  He  departed  on  a  trip  round  the  world,  and  received 
much  attention  in  the  countries  which  he  visited.  But  to  a 
•omewhat  unusual  extent  the  canvass  for  the  succession  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  present  in  the  minds  of  politicians  during  the 
whole  four  years  of  his  term.  Mr.  Bryan,  having  returned  to 
the  United  States  in  August,  1906,  began  to  rally  hisadherenta 
and  the  adherents  of  his  policies.  His  first  speech  was  at  Mad- 
isoD  Square  Garden  in  New  York,  on  the  30th  of  August*  He 
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was  received  'vvith  niucTi  enthusiasm  and  outlined  a  part  of  hia 
polilicfil  programme.  Among  other  measures  he  advocated  gov* 
erjiment  ownership  of  railroads,  "not  as  an  immediate  issue/ 
but  as  an  iiltiraat«  sohttion  of  the  controversy."  At  that  time 
it  was  j^enerally  takfo  for  grunted  that  he  woidd  again  be  the 
candidate  of  hia  party,  if  he  should  desire  the  nomination. 
Iliere  was  no  other  candidate  in  si;;ht.  Those  who  had  en- 
deuvomd  in  1904  to  throw  otF  the  radical  yoke,  and  to  shelve 
Mr,  Bryan,  had  sutFered  bucIi  a  defeat  that  they  could  hardly 
hope  ctgain  to  persuade  the  national  cutiveiition  to  ussume  a 
conservative  tone.  They  were  fully  as  earnest  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Bryan  as  before,  but  were  silent  and  hopeless.  Mr, 
Bryan  set  Bpt»culatjon  regarding  his  own  intentions  at  rest  in 
a  speech  in  Texas,  in  January,  19(>8»  in  Avhich  lie  said  :  **  Thoaa 
of  you  who  never  hati  un  opportunity  to  hear  a  real  live  Pres-' 
ident  of  the  United  States  can  at  least  say  now  that  you  have 
heard  one  speak  who,  on  two  occasions,  cherished  the  delusion 
that  he  was  going  to  be  a  real  live  President,  and  he  feels  the 
disease  coming  on  again," 

It  was  not  yet  a  clear  field   for  him.   There  was  interest, 
curiosity,  not  to  say  anxiety,  on  the  part  of  many  Democrat*, 
who  saw  the  gradual  huildiiig-up  of  Mr.  William  R.  Hearst's- 
"  Indppendence   League."    Mr.   Hearst  came   perilously   near 
being  elected  Mayor  of  New  York  City  in  1900,  although  he 
was  running  in  opposition  to  the  regular  Democratic  candidate. 
The   Independence  League  was  \iniverjial!y  recognized  as  an 
orgardzation   having  for  ita  sole  object  the  promotion  of  ih»^ 
political  fortunes  of  Mr.  Hearst.    It  was  financed  by  him,  and 
was  under  his  im mediate  management  and   control.    No  one 
but  himself  and  his  intimates  —  possibly  even  they  should  ba 
excepted  —  knew  whether  he  intended  to  contest  tlie  Demo- 
cratic nomination  or  to  set  up  an  independent  party  and  a  sep- 
arate ticket.   The  mystery  was  not  solved  for  more  than  a  year. 

It  is  not  to  he  supposed  that  among  tlie  regular  Democrats 
there  was  no  disposition  to  contest  Mr.  Bryan's  eupremacy, 
Here  and  there,  particularly  in  the  South,  there  were  mutter- 
ings  of  discontent.  Mr.  Henry  Watterson,  of  Lomsville,  the 
creator  of  many  political  sensations,  announced  in  Km  paper, 
the  "Courier-Jonrnal/'  that  lie  had  found  a  candidate  who 
con  Id  be  nominated  and  elected.  After  a  time  he  revealed  the 
name  of  the  man  whom  he  proposed  ^ — Governor  John  John- 
fion,  of  Minnesota.  The  suggestion  was  well  received,  for  M& 
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Johnson  had  twice  been  euccesaful  in  his  canvass  for  the  gov- 
ernorHhip,  although  his  State  was  strongly  Republican,  But 
Mr.  Bryan  was  too  well  entrenched.  His  leadership  could  not 
be  broken.  Nor  did  tlie  suggestion  of  Judge  George  Gray,  of 
Delaware,  of  Mn  Judson  Harmon,  of  Ohio,  of  Mr.  Hoke  Smith, 
of  Georgia,  or  of  other  possible  candidutes,  dialurh  Mr.  Bryan 
or  weaken  his  hold  on  the  party. 

On  tlie  Republican  side  there  was  a  muUiplidty  of  cnndi- 
datea.  The  third  term  idea  could  not  be  put  dow  n  permanently. 
Ko  one,  even  those  who  persisted  in  urging  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
he  elected  once  more,  que8tiune<l  or  doubted  his  eiticerity  and 
earnestness  in  refusing  to  be  a  candidate.  Tliey  thought  the 
Republican  convention  could  be  ^*8tampedeil,"  and  that  he 
might  be  nominated  and  elected  in  spite  of  himself.  The 
President  did  his  utmost  to  put  a  stop  to  the  movetiient.  Bnfc 
whenever  it  was  renewed  and  he  did  not  instantly  reiterate 
his  purpose,  the  *' boomers'*  were  enccnrRged,  "Consider/' 
they  said  in  effect.  **  Suppose  the  convention  does  not  ask  him 
to  accept  another  nomination.  Suppose  that  the  electors  vote 
for  him  and  elect  him.  He  has  n't  said  that  he  would  not  serve 
another  term."  Such  suggestions  forced  the  President  to  re- 
peat again  and  again  bis  fixed  determination.  In  December, 
1907,  he  gave  out  a  statement  in  which,  after  reciting  his  an- 
nouncement just  after  the  election  of  1904,  he  said  :  **  I  have 
not  changed  and  shall  not  change  the  decision  thus  announced." 
Undoubtedly  the  movement  made  a  deeper  impression  on  the 
public  mind  because  some  of  those  who  promoted  it  were  in 
close  ijersooal  and  official  relations  to  the  President. 

The  thin.1  term  "  Worn  "  did  not  prevent  the  friends  of 
other  candidates  from  active  efforts  in  their  behalf-  Vice-Pres- 
ident Fairbanks  was  strongly  supported  not  only  by  Ida  State, 
Indiana,  but  in  otlier  parts  of  the  country.  Governor  Hughes, 
of  xSew  Vork,  who.«!e  political  career,  brief  but  brilliant,  had 
won  for  him  many  friends,  was  a  favorite  candidate,  less  with 
the  politicians  t!mti  with  those  who  prided  themselves  upon 
their  independence.  The  governor  wrote  a  letter  in  which  he 
in li mated  that  he  would  accept  a  nomination  if  it  came  to  him 
under  proper  conditions,  and  a  Hughes  league  was  formed  in 
New  York.  Secretary  Root  was  favored  by  many  men*  on  ac- 
count of  the  ability  and  tact  he  had  shown  in  the  \^'ar  and 
State  Dejjartments;  but  the  movement  in  his  favor  made 
little  progresjj,  inasmuch  as  opposition  developed,  based  upon 
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his  relations  to  corporate  interests  before  he  entered  the  field 
of  national  politics.  The  growing  band  of  **  insurgents/'  or  as 
they  were  then  called,  ''progressive"  Republicana,  urged  the 
nomination  of  Governor  Cummins,  of  Iowa.  Then  there  were 
"favorite  sons,"  —  Senator  Knox,  of  Pennsylvania,  Governor 
La  FoUette,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr,  Speaker  Cannon,  of  Illinois, 
Finally  there  were  those  wlio  advised  politicians  to  keep  an 
eye  on  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  George  B.  Cortelyou,  in  case 
the  convention  shonltl  come  to  a  deadlock  and  the  delegates 
should  turn  to  a  'Mark  horse." 

But  it  was  Dot  diHicult  for  any  obseiYer  to  discover  that 
the  President's  preference  in  the  matter  of  bis  successor  was 
his  Secretary  of  ^Var,  William  H.  Taft,  who  had  achieved  a 
great  reputation  as  Governor  of  the  Philippines  and  had  en- 
hanced it  as  a  cabinet  officer.  It  was  alleged  that  the  President 
nsed  his  appointing  power  to  promote  the  candidacy  of  Judge 
Taft,  — ^  an  accusation  which  he  warmly  repelled  and  challenged 
the  citation  of  particulars,  although  he  did  not  deny  the  state- 
ment that  be  hoped  Mr,  Taft  would  be  the  candidate.  Senator 
Foraker,  of  Ohio,  who  was  hiniaelf  a  candidate  and  announced 
his  purpose  to  contest  with  Mr.  Taft  the  election  of  delegates 
from  Ohio,  and  who  was  by  no  means  friendly  to  the  President, 
openly  charged  improper  ns©  of  the  official  patronpge  in  the 
preliminaries  of  the  canvass.  In  a  speech  at  Can  ton  j  Ohio,  in 
April,  191)7,  he  said,  **that  the  Presirlerit  of  the  United  States 
should  be  engaged  in  a  political  contest  to  determine  bia  suc- 
cessor is  without  a  precedent,  unless  it  be  the  bnd  precedent 
Bet  by  Andrew  Jackson  as  to  Martin  Van  Buren.*'  It  may  1x5 
mentioned  that  when  a  vacancy  occurred  on  the  bench  of  tho 
Supreme  Court  the  seat  was  offered  to  Mr.  Taft,  and  was  de- 
clined by  him,  in  view  of  his  candidacy  for  the  presidency, 
although  he  bad  a  strong  predilection  for  a  judicial  position. 
For  a  full  year  before  the  election  Judge  Taft  was  much  before 
the  people  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  made  many 
speeches  on  public  affairs.  He  was  regarded,  no  doubt  rightly, 
as  a  spokesman  for  the  President,  when  the  President  was  Dot 
epeaking  for  himself. 

The  first  direct  steps  in  the  canvass  were  taken  in  December, 
1907,  when  the  national  committees  of  the  two  leading  parties 
met  to  determine  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  natiomil 
conventions.  The  Repul>licans  choRe  ("hicago  as  the  place  and 
June  10,  1908|  as  the  time  of  thfjir  meeting.  The  DeinocraU 
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fixed  upon  Denver,  and  July  7.  From  the  lime  the  prelirain- 
arica  were  agreed  upon  there  was  increa&ed  political  activitj. 
Early  in  January  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  in  New  York 
City  by  certain  Democrats,  ^  some  of  them  citizens  of  other 
States,  —  the  plain  purj>ose  of  which  was  to  eliminate  Mr. 
Bryan,  It  was  decided  to  have  a  secret  conference  of  chosen 
luetJ,  and  invitationfi  were  sent  to  those  who  had  heeii  selected. 
But  the  publicity  that  was  given  to  the  movement  killed  it. 
The  wish  to  be  "regular  "  was  so  strong  in  the  minds  of  many 
men  that  there  seemed  to  be  little  hope  that  the  conference 
would  be  generally  attended-  The  project  was  given  up  as 
*'  premature,"  and  the  invitations  were  withdrawn.  In  fact 
the  effort  to  throw  aside  Mr.  Bryan  did  not  prosper.  In  the 
same  month  of  January  it  was  noised  abroad  that  some  of  the 
senators  and  congressmen  had  conferred  together,  and  that 
one  or  more  of  them  would  shortly  advise  Mr.  Bryan  that  it 
was  the  general  opinion  of  Democrats  that  he  should  with- 
draw from  the  Held.  Air,  Bryan  took  a  chamcteristic  course. 
He  went  to  Washington,  as  if  to  give  those  who  were  con- 
spiring to  "  bell  the  cat"  their  opportunity .  With  one  consent 
they  refrained.  Mr.  Bryan's  visit  was  a  triumph.  No  one  sug- 
gested that  he  should  lay  down  the  leadership.  On  the  contrary, 
he  went  away  from  the  city  more  evidently  the  leader  of  his 
pmrty  than  ever  before  ;  and  from  that  time  there  was  no  doubt 
of  his  nomination,  and  no  movement  against  it  that  gave  the 
smallest  promise  of  siw^cess.  I'et  every  one  knew  that  there 
was  a  certain  element  in  the  party  that  had  never  cheerfully 
submitted  to  his  leadership,  and  that  many  men  who  had  sup- 
ported him  heartily  either  were  tired  of  bis  ascendancy  or 
doubted  the  expediency  of  nominating  him  for  a  third  time. 
Late  in  1907  there  was  a  canvass  by  the  New  Y'ork  **  Times" 
and  the  Brooklyn  "Eagle"  of  Democratic  sentiment  in  the 
South  where  Mr.  Bryan  was  strongest.  The  result  indicated 
that,  although  Bryan  had  more  supporters  than  any  other  caw- 
didate,  there  was  much  lukewarmness  toward  him. 

On  the  22d  of  February,  1908,  there  \vas  a  conference  of 
Mr.  Hearst's  Independence  League  in  Chicago.  A  platform 
was  adopted,  and  Mr,  Hearst  made  a  sjieech  in  which  he  at- 
tacked Iw^th  j>artie8  — the  Republicans  for  their  opposition  to 
the  policies  which  he  advocated,  the  Democrats  because  they 
did  not  show  constancy  in  their  advocacy  of  those  policies.  It 
was  decided  that  the  provisional  national  committee  should 
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make  nominations  of  President  and  Vice-President  after  the 
conventions  of  the  two  leading  parties. 

No  further  political  events  of  importance  took  place  until 
the  time  for  tfie  meeting  of  the  National  Conventions.  Begin- 
ning in  February,  there  were  the  usual  State  and  district  con- 
ventions, which  had  not  proceeded  far  before  it  became  evident 
to  all  fwlitical  obaervera  that  the  nominationa  would  fall  to 
Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Bryan. 

The  tirst  convention  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  in  1908 
was  that  of  the  People's  party.  It  was  held  at  St.  Louis  on 
April  2  and  3,  About  three  hundred  deh^gates  were  ^aid  to  be 
in  attendance,  but  as  was  increaaingly  the  case  with  the  con* 
vention  of  that  party,  repreaentoition  was  exceedingly  irregular. 
Some  Statea  were  not  represented  at  all;  some  were  repre- 
nented  by  a  single  person  who  was  not  ahvays  a  citizen  of  the 
St^te  for  which  he  acted.  It  was  asserted  on  the  floor  that  a 
resident  of  St.  Louis  waa  casting  the  entire  vote,  twenty -five, 
of  MLmtana.  Complaint  waa  also  made  that  certain  meml)era 
of  the  convention  were  self-appointed,  no  conventicm  having 
l)een  held  to  choose  delegates.  The  fuct  that  such  fitatenienta 
were  made  indicates  that  the  convention  was  not  completely 
harmonious ;  and  that  also  is  a  fact.  Wrangling  began  before 
the  convention  met.  Tfie  Nebraska  delegation  and  that  — con- 
sisting of  one  man  —  from  Minnesota,  went  to  St  IwOiiia  with 
a  detnaiid  that  the  convention  be  po.Htponed  until  after  the 
Democratic  Convention  should  be  held.  Their  purpose  waa 
evident.  They  wished  to  make  Mr.  Bryan  the  candidate  of  the 
party.  If  he  should  be  nominated  at  Denver,  well  and  good.  If 
not,  the  Populists  should  nominat«  liim  and  make  inroads  into 
the  Democratic  ranks.  But  the  Kebraska  men  were  in  a  hopeless 
minority.  The  ''  Middle-of-the-Road  *'  policy  was  strongly  in  the 
ascendant.  Neither  before  the  convention  met  nor  at  any  time 
during  its  sessions  was  the  proposition  to  postpone  brought  for- 
ward without  meeting  with  overwhelming  defeat.  When  the 
convention  came  to  the  point  of  deciding  that  nominations  were 
in  order,  the  Nebraska  and  Minnesota  delegations  withdrew. 

Jacob  S.  Coxey,  of  Ohio,  was  the  temporary  chairman  of 
the  convention  and  George  H.  Honnecker,  of  New  Jersey,  was 
the  permanent  President.  The  platform,  which  pleased  the 
Nebraska  and  Bryan  faction  as  little  as  did  the  resolution  to| 
make  nominatioii^  at  that  time,  was  adopted  on  the  3d  of  April, 
tud  waa  as  follows ;  — 
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The  People*B  Party  of  the  United  States,  with  increased  con- 
fidence in  its  contentions,  reaflBrma  the  declarations  made  by  the 
national  convention  at  Omaha. 

The  admonitions  of  Wai»hington'8  farewell,  the  state  papera  of 
Jefferson,  and  the  words  of  Lincoln  are  the  teachings  of  our  great- 
est apostles  of  human  riglits  and  political  liberty.  There  has  been  a 
departtire  from  the  teachings  of  these  great  patriots  during  recent 
administrations.  The  government  has  been  controlled  so  as  to  place 
the  rights  of  property  above  the  rights  of  humanity,  has  brought 
the  country  to  a  condition  that  is  full  of  danger  to  our  national 
wellbeing,  Financial  combinations  have  had  too  much  power  over 
Congress  and  too  much  influence  with  the  administrative  depart* 
menta  of  the  government.  Prerogatives  of  goi^ernment  have  been 
unwisely  and  often  corruptly  surrendered  to  corporate  monopoly 
and  aggregations  of  predatory  wealth. 

The  issuing  of  money  is  a  function  of  governmetit  and  nhould 
not  be  delegated  to  corporation  or  individual.  The  Constitution 
gives  to  Congress  aJone  the  power  to  issue  money  and  regulate  the 
value  thereof.  We  therefore  demand  that  all  money  shall  be  issued 
by  the  government  direct  to  the  people,  without  the  intervention 
of  banks,  and  be  a  full  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private, 
and  in  quantities  to  snpply  the  necessity  of  the  country.  We  de- 
mand that  postal  savings  banks  be  instituted  for  the  savings  of 
the  people. 

The  public  domain  is  the  sacred  heritage  of  aVt  the  people,  and 
should  be  held  for  homesteads  for  actual  settlers  only.  Alien  owner- 
ship should  he  forbidden,  and  lands  now  held  by  aliens  or  by  cor- 
porations which  have  violated  the  conditions  of  their  grants  should 
be  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

To  prevent  unjust  discrimination  and  monopoly,  the  government 
thould  own  and  control  the  railroads  and  those  public  utilities 
which  in  their  nature  are  monopolies.  To  perfect  the  postal  serv- 
ice, the  government  should  own  and  operate  the  general  telegraph 
and  telephone  systems  and  provide  a  parcels  post. 

Aa  to  those  trusts  and  monopolies  which  are  not  public  utilities 
or  natural  monopolies,  we  demand  that  those  special  privilegen 
which  they  now  enjoy,  and  which  alone  enable  them  to  exist, should 
be  immediately  withdrawn.  Corporations,  being  the  creatures  of 
government,  should  be  subjected  to  such  goverraental  regulation 
and  control  as  will  adequately  protect  the  public.  We  demand  the 
taxation  of  monopoly  privileges  while  they  remain  in  private  hands, 
to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  the  privilege  granted. 

We  demand  that  Congress  shall  enact  a  general  law  uniformly 
regulating  the  powers  and  duties  of  all  incorporated  companies 
doing  interstate  business. 
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As  a  means  of  placing  all  public  questions  directly  under  thd 
control  of  the  p^^ople^  we  demand  that  legal  provision  be  made  un- 
der Tvhich  the  jieoi>le  may  exercise  the  initiative,  referendum,  and 
proportional  representation,  and  direct  vote  for  all  public  officers, 
with  the  right  of  recall. 

We  believe  in  the  right  of  those  who  labor  to  organize  for  their 
mutual  protection  and  benelit»  and  encourage  the  efforts  of  the 
People's  Tarty  to  preserve  tbia  right  inviolate.  We  condemn  the 
recent  attempt  to  destroy  the  power  of  trade  unions  through  the 
unjust  use  of  the  Federal  injunction,  subiititutiug  government 
by  injunction  for  free  government. 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  legislation  looking  to  the  improve- 
ment of  condiliona  for  wage-earners.  We  demand  the  abolition  of 
child  lalK">r  in  factoriea  and  mines  aud  the  suppression  of  sweat 
fihops.  We  oppose  the  use  of  convict  labor  in  competition  with  free 
labor*  We  demand  the  exclusion  from  American  shores  of  foreign 
pauper  labor,  imported  to  beat  down  the  wages  of  intelligent 
American  workingmen.  We  favor  the  eightrhour  work  day  and 
legislation  protecting  the  Uvea  and  limbs  of  workmen  through  the 
use  of  safety  appHatjces, 

We  demand  the  enactment  of  an  employers'  liability  bill  within 
constitutional  bouuda.  We  declare  against  a  continuation  of  the  crim- 
inal carelessne.s.s  in  the  operation  of  mines,  through  which  thou- 
satida  of  miner«  have  lost  their  lives  to  increa.se  the  dividends  of 
stockholders,  and  demand  the  immediate  adoption  of  precautionary 
measures  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  such  liorrible  catastrophes. 

We  declare  that  in  times  of  depression,  when  workingmen  are 
thrown  into  enforced  idleneaa,  that  works  of  public  improvements 
should  be  at  once  inaugurated  and  work  provided  for  those  who 
cannot  otlierwise  secure  employment. 

We  esjiecially  emphasise  the  declaration  of  the  Omaha  platform 
that  "wealth  belongs  to  him  w*ho  creates  it,  and  every  dollar  taken 
from  labor  witiiout  a  just  equivalent  is  robbery/' 

We  congratulate  the  farmers  of  the  country  upon  the  enormous> 
growth  of  their  splendid  organizations  and  the  good  already  ac- 
complished through  them,  securing  higher  prices  for  farm  products 
and  better  conditions  generally  for  those  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  We  urge  the  importance  of  maintaining  these  organiza- 
tioiis  and  extending  their  power  and  influence. 

We  condemn  all  unwarranted  assumption  of  authority  by  infe- 
rior federal  courts  in  annulling  by  injunction  the  laws  of  the  states, 
and  demand  legislative  action  by  Congress  which  will  prohibit  such 
usurpation  and  will  restrict  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  the  exercise  of  power  in  caaes  involving  state  legislation. 

We  are  opposed  to  all  gambling  in  futures. 
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We  present  to  all  people  the  foregoiujj  declaration  of  principles 
and  policies  as  our  deep,  earnest  and  abiding  couvictiuns,  and  now, 
before  the  conntry  and  in  the  name  of  the  great  moral  but  eternal 
power  in  the  universe  that  makes  for  right  thinking  and  riglit  liv- 
ing and  determines  the  destiny  of  nations*  this  convention  pledgea 
that  the  People's  Party  will  stand  by  these  principles  and  policies 
in  succesa  and  in  defeat;  that  never  again  will  the  parfjf,  by  th© 
sireo  songs  and  false  promiaes  of  designing  politicians,  be  tempted 
to  change  its  course  or  be  again  drawn  upon  the  tre^icherous  rocks 
of  fusion. 

Thomas  E.  Watson,  of  Georgia,  was  nominated  for  Pres- 
ident, and  Samiiel  W,  Williams,  of  Indiana,  for  Vice-President. 
Both  nominations  were  made  by  acclamation. 

The  convention  of  the  Socialist  party  was  held  at  Chicago, 
May  10-lT.  A  Sncialist  convention  ditlers  in  mwny  important 
respects  from  the  convention  of  any  other  party.  There  is  notliing 
**  cut  and  dried  "  about  it.  From  beginning  to  end  everything 
is  left  to  decision  by  the  convention  itself,  after  the  freest  sort 
of  discussion,  — for  the  members  have  no  hesitation  in  express- 
ing their  opinions  about  one  another  as  well  as  upon  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration.  It  would  be  impracticable,  doubtless 
it  would  also  be  inexpedient,  for  a  Democratic  or  a  Republican 
national  convention  to  throw  its  platform  open  to  unlimited 
debate,  jmragraph  by  paragraph,  and  even  word  by  word,  as  in 
committee  of  the  whole.  But  that  is  the  way  a  Socialist  plat- 
form is  conBtructed.  To  iilnstrate:  The  platform  is  in  three 
parts,  first,  a  declaration  of  ''principles'^;  second,  the  "plat- 
form *'  proper  j  third,  the  '*  programme,"  When  the  *'  princi- 
ples" were  under  disctission  a  deli^gate  called  attention  to  the 
following  sentence  :  **  They  [the  capitalists]  select  our  execu- 
tives, bribe  our  legislaturea,  and  corrupt  our  courts  of  justice.** 
He  moved,  and  the  convention  voted,  to  substitute  "tlie"  for 
"  our.'**  The  implication  is  obvious.  Another  ra em l>er  suggested 
that  the  words  **  of  justice"  ought  to  be  struck  out,  but  that 
was  not  done.  When  the  platform  was  discuBsed,  a  delegate 
wished  to  make  a  similar  change  in  the  phraae  **  which  our 
courts,  legislatures,  and  executives,"  etc.,  and  a  debate  ensued, 
in  which  members  of  the  platform  committee  protested  against 
a  chaoge  which  wotdd  imply  that  Socialists  did  not  consider 
themselves  as  members  of  the  nation,  and  the  convention  al- 
lowed the  phrase  to  stand  as  given  above. 
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That  the  party  should  choose  Sunday  for  its  day  of  meeting, 
that  it  should  change  its  presiding  officer  every  day,  that  it 
ehould  constitute  every  conimittee  by  election  intstead  of  by 
appointment,  that  the  delegates  should  address  one  another  in 
debate  as  **  Comrade ''  So-and-so,  —  all  these  and  other  points 
that  might  he  mentioned  are  indications  of  the  extreme  in- 
dependence that  clmrvicterizBs  tiieir  conventions  —  an  inde» 
pendence  on  which,  with  good  reiujon,  they  pride  themselves. 
A  necessary  consequence  of  their  method  is  that  a  Socialist 
convention  is  protracted.  That  of  1908  lasted  eight  days,  on 
each  of  which  there  were  two  sessions.  The  number  of  dele- 
gates probably  slightly  exceeded  two  hundred,  aa  the  largest 
numljer  recorded  on  any  roll-call  was  1D8.  Twenty  or  more  of 
the  number  were  women.  Credentials  were  presented  from 
forty -four  States  and  two  Territories,  but  it  is  not  possible  to 
aay  whether  delegates  were  present  from  all  those  States, 

The  platform,  in  three  jnirts,  was  adopted  piecemeal,  at 
aeveral  sessions,  Aa  finally  agreed  upon  tt  is  as  follows:  — 

PaiNciPtEs 

Human  life  depends  upon  food,  clothing  and  shelter.  Only  with 
thesie  assured  are  freedom,  culture  and  higher  human  development 
^Hjasible.  To  produce  food*  ciothing  or  shelter,  land  and  machin- 
ery are  needed.  Laud  alone  does  not  satisfy  human  needs.  Hu- 
man hdior  creates  machinery  and  applies  it  to  the  land  for  the 
production  of  raw  materials  and  food.  Whoever  has  control  of 
land  and  machinery  controls  human  labor,  and  with  it  human  life 
and  lil^erty. 

To-day  the  machinery  and  the  land  used  for  industrial  pnrposea 
are  owned  l«y  a  rapidly  decreasing  minority.  So  long  as  machin- 
ery is  simple  and  easily  handled  by  one  man;,  its  owner  cannot 
dominate  the  sources  of  life  of  others.  But  when  machinerv  be- 
comes more  complex  and  expensive,  and  reritiires  for  its  effective 
operation  the  organized  effort  of  many  workers,  its  influence 
reaches  over  wide  circles  of  life.  The  owners  of  such  machinery 
become  the  dominant  class. 

In  proportion  as  the  number  of  such  machine  owners  compared 
to  all  other  classes  decreases,  their  power  in  the  nation  and  in  the 
world  increases.  They  bring  ever  larger  masses  of  working  peo- 
ple uud«r  their  control,  rjf'diicing  them  to  the  point  where  muscle 
and  brai  n  are  thei  r  only  productive  prop«»rty,  M  il  I  ions  of  formerly 
self-employing  workers  thus  become  the  helpless  wage  slaves  of 
the  industrial  masters. 
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As  the  economic  power  of  the  ruling  class  grows  it  becomes  leaa 
useful  ill  the  life  of  the  nation.  All  the  useful  work  of  the  nation 
falls  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  class  whose  only  property  is  its 
manual  and  rneutat  labor  fjower  —  the  wage  worker — or  of  the 
class  who  have  but  little  lami  and  little  efifective  machinery  outside 
of  their  Jahor  t>ower  —  the  small  traders  and  small  farmers.  The 
ruling  minority  is  steadily  l>ecoming  useless  and  parasitii\ 

A  bitter  struggle  over  the  division  of  the  prodncU  of  labor  is 
waged  between  tlie  exploiting  propertied  classes  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  exploited,  propertyless  class  on  the  other.  In  this  strug- 
gle the  wage-working  class  cannot  expect  adequate  relief  from  any 
reform  of  the  present  order  at  the  hands  of  the  dominant  class. 

The  wage-workers  are  therefore  the  most  det«rmined  and  irre- 
concilable airtagoiiista  of  the  ruling  class.  They  suffer  mosit  from 
the  curse  of  class  rule.  The  fact  tliat  a  few  capitalists  are  per- 
mitted to  control  all  the  country's  industrial  resources  and  social 
tools  for  their  individual  profit,  and  to  make  the  production  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  the  oljject  of  coniiwtitive  private  enter- 
prise and  speculation  is  at  the  l>ottom  of  all  the  social  evils  of 
our  time. 

In  spite  of  the  organization  of  trusts,  pools  and  combinations, 
the  capitalists  are  powerless  to  regulate  reproduction  for  socialends. 
Industries  are  largely  conducted  in  a  planless  manner.  Through 
periods  of  feverish  activity  the  strength  and  health  of  the  workers 
are  mercilessly  used  up.  and  during  periods  of  enforced  idleness 
the  workers  are  frequently  reduced  to  starvation. 

The  climaxes  of  this  system  of  production  are  the  regularly  re- 
curring industrial  depressions  and  crises  which  paralyze  the  nation 
every  tifteen  or  twenty  years* 

The  capitalist  classj  in  its  mad  race  for  profitap  is  bound  to  ex- 
ploit the  workers  to  the  very  limit  of  their  endurance  and  to  sacri- 
fice their  physical^  moral  and  mental  welfare  to  its  own  insatiable 
greed.  Capitalism  keeps  the  masses  of  workingmen  in  poverty, 
destitution,  physical  exhaustion  and  ignorance.  It  drags  their 
wives  from  tlieir  homes  to  the  mill  and  factory.  It  snatches  their 
children  from  the  playgrounds  and  schools  and  grinds  tlieir  slen- 
der bodies  and  unformed  minds  into  cold  dollars,  It  wantonly 
disfigures,  mainjs  and  kills  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workingmen 
annually  in  niineSt  on  railroads  and  in  factories.  It  drives  mil- 
lions of  workers  into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  and  forces  large 
numbers  of  thera  into  beggary,  vagrancy  and  all  forms  of  crime  and 
vice. 

To  maintain  their  rule  over  their  fellow  men,  the  capitalists 
must  keep  in  their  pay  all  organs  of  tlie  public  powers,  public 
mind  and  public  conscience.    Thej  control  the  dominating  pai^ 
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ties  aiid»  through  them»  the  elected  public  officials.  They  select  tbo 
executives,  bribe  the  legislatures  and  corrupt  the  courts  of  jjistice. 
They  own  and  censor  the  press.  They  away  our  educational  in- 
stitutions. They  own  the  uatioD  politically  and  intellectually  just 
as  they  own  it  industrially. 

The  struggle  between  wage-workers  and  capitalists  grows  ever 
fiercer,  and  has  now  become  the  only  vital  issue  before  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  wage- working  cluss,  therefore*  has  the  most  vital 
and  direct  interest  in  abolishing  the  capitalist  system.  But  in  abol- 
ishing the  present  system,  the  workiugmen  will  free  not  only  their 
own  class,  but  also  all  other  classes  of  modern  society :  The  small 
farmer,  who  is  to-day  exploited  by  large  capital  more  indirectly 
but  not  less  effectively  than  is  the  wage  laborer;  the  small  manu- 
facturer and  trader,  who  is  engaged  in  a  desperate  and  losing  strug- 
gle for  ecoimmic  independence  in  the  face  of  the  all-conquering 
power  of  concentrated  capital;  and  even  the  capitalist  himself, 
who  is  the  slave  of  his  wealth  rather  than  its  master.  The  struggle 
of  the  working  class  against  the  capitalist  class,  while  it  is  a  class 
struggle,  is  thus  at  the  ^ame  time  a  struggle  for  the  abolition  of 
all  classes  and  class  privileges. 

I'he  priv.ite  ownership  of  the  land  and  means  of  production 
used  for  exploitation,  is  the  rock  ujxin  which  class  rule  is  huilt; 
political  gorernoient  is  its  indispensable  instrument.  The  wage- 
workers  cannot  be  freed  from  exploitation  without  conquering  tho 
political  power  and  substituting  collective  for  private  ownership  of 
the  land  and  means  of  production  used  for  exploitation. 

The  basis  for  such  transformation  is  rapidly  developing  within 
the  very  bosom  of  present  capitalist  society.  The  factory  system, 
with  its  immense  machinery  and  minute  division  of  labor,  is  rap- 
idly destroying  all  vestiges  of  individual  production  in  manufac- 
ture. Modern  production  is  akeady  very  largely  a  collective  and 
floctal  process,  ivhile  the  great  trusts  and  monopolies  which  have 
sprung  up  in  recent  years  have  had  the  effect  of  organizing  the 
work  and  management  of  some  of  our  main  industries  on  a  na^ 
tioual  scale,  and  fiittiug  them  for  national  use  and  operation^ 

The  Socialist  party  is  primarily  an  economic  and  political  move- 
ment. It  is  not  concerned  with  matters  of  religious  fcttilief. 

In  the  struggle  for  freedom  the  interests  of  the  workers  of  all 
nations  are  identical.  The  .struggle  is  not  only  national  but  inter- 
national. It  embraces  th«  world  and  will  be  carried  to  ultimate 
victory  by  the  unitf-d  workers  of  the  world. 

To  unite  the  w'orkers  of  the  nation  and  their  allies  and  sympa- 
thizers of  all  other  classes  to  this  end,  is  the  mission  of  the  Social- 
ist party.  In  this  battle  for  freedom  the  Socialist  party  does  not 
Btrive  to  substitute  working  class  rule  for  capitalist  class  rule,  but 
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to  free  all  humanity  from  class  rule  and  to  realize  the  international 
brotherhood  of  man. 


PLATFORM 

The  SociiTilist  party,  iq  national  coiiveiition  aasemblctl,  in  enter- 
ing upon  the  campaign  of  1&08,  again  presents  itself  to  the  people 
as  the  party  of  the  working  cla.ss,  and  as  such  it  ap(»eala  fi>r  the 
flupport  of  all  workers  of  the  United  States  and  of  all  citizens  who 
sympathize  with  the  great  and  just  cause  of  labor. 

We  are  at  this  moment  in  the  midst  of  one  of  those  industnal 
breakdowns  that  periodically  paralyze  the  life  of  the  nation.  The 
mnch-boaated  era  of  our  national  prosperity  has  been  followed  by 
one  of  general  misery.  Factoriea,  mills  and  mines  are  closed-  Mil- 
lions of  men,  ready,  willing  and  able  to  provide  the  nation  with  all 
the  neoeaaaries  and  comforts  of  life  are  forced  into  idleness  and 
starvation. 

Within  recent  times  the  trusts  and  monopolies  have  attained  an 
enormous  and  menacing  development.  They  have  acquired  the 
power  to  dictate  the  terms  upon  which  we  shall  l>e  allowed  to  live. 
The  trusts  fix  the  prices  of  our  bread,  meat  and  sugar,  of  our  coal, 
oil  and  clothing,  of  our  raw  material  and  machinery,  of  ali  the 
necessities  of  life. 

The  present  desperate  condition  of  the  workers  has  been  made 
the  opi^mrtunity  for  a  renewed  onslaught  on  organized  lal>or.  The 
highest  courts  o£  the  country  have  within  the  last  year  rendered 
decision  after  decision  depriving  the  workers  of  rights  which  they 
had  won  by  generations  of  struggle- 

The  attempt  to  destroy  the  Western  Federation  of  'Miners, 
although  defeated  by  the  solidarity  of  organized  labor  and  the 
Socialist  movement,  revealed  the  existence  of  a  far-reaching  and 
unscrnpnlous  conspiracy  by  the  ruling  class  against  the  organiza- 
tion of  labor. 

In  their  efforts  to  take  the  lives  of  the  leaders  of  the  miners  the 
conspirators  violated  state  laws  and  the  federal  constitution  in  a 
manner  seldom  ef|ualed  even  in  a  country  so  completely  domi- 
nated by  the  profit-seeking  clans  as  is  the  United  States. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  shown  its  cont«mpt  for 
the  interests  of  labor  as  plainly  and  unmistakably  as  have  the 
other  branches  of  government.  The  laws  for  which  the  labor  or- 
ganizations have  continually  petitioned  have  failed  to  pass.  Laws 
ostensibly  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  labor  hare  been  distorted 
against  labor. 

Tlie  working  class  of  the  United  States  cannot  expect  any 
remedy  for  its  wrongs  from  the  present  ruling  class  or  from  the 
dominant  parties.   So  long  as  a  small  number  of  individualiii  are 
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perinittcd  to  control  Ihe  sources  of  the  nation's  wealth  for  tfieir  pri* 
vate  profit  in  competitiou  with  each  other  and  for  the  exploitation 
of  their  feUowmeii,  industrial  depressions  are  bound  to  occur  at 
certain  intervals.  No  currency  reforms  or  other  legislative  measures 
proix>sed  by  capitalist  reformers  can  avail  agaiust  these  fatal  re- 
sults of  utter  anarchy  in  production. 

Individually  coiniietition  leads  inevitably  to  combmationa  and 
trusts.  No  amount  of  government  regulation,  or  of  publicity,  or  of 
restrictive  legislation  will  arrest  the  natural  course  of  modern  io- 
dustriat  development. 

While  our  courts,  legislatures  and  executive  offices  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  rulijig  classen  and  their  agents,  the  goverotnent  will 
be  used  in  the  interests  of  these  classes  as  against  the  toilers. 

Political  parties  are  but  the  expression  of  economic  class  inter* 
ests.  The  Republican,  the  Democratic,  and  the  so-called  **  Inde- 
pendence" parties  and  all  parties  other  than  the  Socialist  party, 
are  financed,  directed  and  controlled  by  the  representatives  of  dif- 
ferent groups  of  the  ruling  class. 

In  the  maintenance  of  class  government  both  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  parties  have  been  equally  guilty.  The  Republican 
party  has  had  control  of  the  national  government  and  has  been 
directly  and  actively  responsible  for  these  wrongs.  Tlie  Democratic 
party,  while  saved  from  direct  responsibility  by  its  political  im- 
potence, has  shown  itself  equally  subservient  to  the  aims  of  the 
capitalist  class  whenever  and  wherever  it  has  been  in  power.  The 
old  chattel  slave-owning  aristocracy  of  the  south,  which  was  the 
backbone  of  the  Democratic  party,  has  been  supplanted  by  a  child 
slave  plutocracy.  In  the  great  cities  of  our  country  the  Democratic 
party  is  allied  with  the  criminal  element  of  the  slums  as  the  Re- 
publican party  is  allied  with  the  predatory  criminals  of  the  palace 
in  maintaining  the  interests  of  the  possessing  class. 

The  various  "  reform "  movements  and  parties  which  have 
sprung  up  within  recent  years  are  but  the  clumsy  expression  of 
widespread  popular  discontent.  They  are  not  based  on  an  intelli- 
gent understanding  of  the  historical  development  of  civilization 
and  of  the  economic  and  political  needs  of  our  time.  They  are 
bound  to  perish  as  the  numerous  middle  class  reform  movements 
of  the  past  have  penshed. 

proohamme 

As  measures  calculated  to  strengtheti  the  working  class  in  its 
fight  for  the  realization  of  this  ultimate  aim,  and  to  increase  its 
power  of  resistance  against  capitalist  oppression,  we  advocate 
and  pledge  ourselves  and  our  elected  officers  to  the  loHowing 
programme  i  — 
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1.  The  immediate  government  relief  for  the  unemployed  work- 
ers by  btiiidiiig  schools,  hy  reforesting^  of  cutover  and  waste  landfi, 
by  reclamation  of  arid  tracts,  and  tlie  building  of  canals,  and  by 
extending  all  other  useftil  public  works.  All  persons  employed  on 
8uch  works  shall  be  employed  directly  by  the  government  under 
an  eight-hour  work-day  and  at  the  prevailing  union  wages.  The 
government  ahall  also  loan  money  to  statics  and  mnnicipalities 
without  intereat  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  public  works.  It 
shall  contribute  to  the  funds  of  lal>or  organizationa  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assiiiting  their  unenrployed  members,  and  shall  take  such 
other  measures  within  its  power  as  will  lessen  the  widespread 
misery  of  the  workers  caused  by  the  misrule  of  the  capitalist 
class. 

2.  The  collective  ownership  of  railroads,  telegraphs,  telephones, 
steamship  lines  and  all  other  means  of  social  trausportation  and 
communication,  and  all  land, 

3t  The  collective  ownership  of  all  industries  which  are  organized 
on  a  national  acale  and  in  which  competition  has  virtually  ceased 
to  exist. 

4.  The  extension  of  the  public  domain  to  include  mines,  quar- 
ries, oil  wells,  forests  and  water-power, 

o»  The  scientific  reforestation  of  timber  lands,  and  the  reclam- 
ation of  swamp  land«.  The  land  so  reforested  or  reclaimed  to  be 
permanently  retained  as  a  part  of  the  public  domain. 

6.  The  absolute  freedom  of  press,  speech  and  assemblage. 

7.  The  improvement  of  the  industrial  condition  of  the  workers, 
(a)  By  shortening  the  workday  in  keeping  mith  the  increased 

productiveness  of  machinery* 

{6)  By  securing  to  every  worker  a  rest  period  of  not  less  than  a 
day  and  a  half  in  each  week. 

(l)  By  securing  a  more  effective  inspection  of  workshops  and 
factories, 

(fl)  By  forbidding  the  employment  of  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age, 

(e)  By  forbidding  the  interstate  transportation  of  the  products 
of  child  tabor,  of  convict  labor  and  of  all  uninspect-ed  factories. 

(/)  ^y  abolishing  official  charity  and  substituting  in  its  place 
compulsory  insurance  against  unemployment,  illness,  accident,  in- 
Talidism,  old  age  and  deatli. 

8.  The  extension  of  inheritance  taxes,  graduated  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  the  bequests  and  to  the  nearness  of  kin, 

0.  A  graduated  income  tax. 

10.  Unrestricted  and  equal  suffrage  for  men  and  women,  and 
we  pledge  ourselves  to  engage  m  an  active  campaign  in  that 
directiou. 
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11.  The  initiative  and  referendum,  proportional  repreeentation 
and  the  right  of  recall. 

12.  The  abolition  of  the  senate. 

13.  The  abolition  of  the  power  usurped  by  the  Bupreme  court  of 
the  United  Stales  to  pass  upon  tiie  constitutionality  of  kgislation 
enacted  by  Congress.  National  laws  to  be  repealed  or  abrogated 
only  by  act  of  Congrests  or  by  a  rcferentJum  of  th«  wtiole  people. 

14.  That  the  constitution  be  nnide  amendable  by  jiiajurity  vote, 

15.  The  enactment  of  further  measures  for  general  educution 
and  for  the  conservation  of  health.  The  bureau  of  education  to  be 
made  a  department.  The  creation  of  a  deparlnjent  of  public  health. 

16.  The  separation  of  the  present  bureau  of  labor  from  the 
department  of  cojiinierce  and  lalwDr,  and  the  establiahmeiit  of  a 
departrnetit  of  labor. 

17.  That  all  judges  be  elected  by  the  people  for  short  terms,  and 
that  the  power  to  i^ue  injunctions  shall  be  curbed  by  immediate 
legidlatioii. 

18.  The  free  administration  of  justice. 

Such  measures  of  relief  as  we  may  be  able  to  force  from  capital- 
ism are  but  a  preparation  of  the  workers  to  aeixe  the  whole  power 
of  government,  in  order  tliat  they  may  thereby  lay  hold  of  the 
whole  system  of  industry  and  thus  come  to  their  rightful  inherit- 
ance. 

On  May  14  Eugene  V.  Debs,  of  Indiana^  was  nominated  aa 
tlie  Socialist  candidate  for  President  ou  the  lirst  mil-call.  Th« 
full  vote  was  as  follows  :  — 

Whole  vote  cast .  198 

For  Eugene  V.  Delw,  of  Indiana 1,59 

For  fJanies  F.  Carey,  of  Massachusetts    ,     .    ,    ,    *  16 

For  Carl  IK  Thompson,  of  Wisconsin     .....  14 

For  A-  M.  Simons,  of  Illinois 9 

The  nomination  was  then  made  unanimous. 

The  vote  for  acaudidate  for  Vice-President  was  as  follows:  — 

Whole  vote  cast «     185 

For  Benjamin  Hanford,  of  New  York 106 

For  Seymour  Stedman,  of  Illinois «    .      42 

For  May  W'ood  Simons*  of  Illinois 20 

For  John  W.  Slayton,  of  Pennsylvania 15 

For  Caleb  Upscomb,  of  Misfiouri  , 1 

For  G.  W.  Woodby,  of  California     .......    1 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Hanford  was  also  made  unanimous. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Debs 
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every  person  roted  for  as  a  candidate  for  either  President  or 
Vice- Preside ot  was  an  active  member  of  the  convention ;  also 
that  one  of  the  per»ou8  voted  for  as  a  candidate  for  Vice- 
President  was  the  wife  of  one  who  received  votes  as  a  candi- 
date fur  President, 


The  Republican  National  Convention  *was  held  at  Chicago 
on  Jnrie  16.  Julius  C.  Burrows,  of  Michigan,  was  the  tem- 
porary chairman,  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Maasachusettsj 
•was  the  permanent  president. 

Although  the  nomination  of  JuJge  Taft  was  practically  as- 
sured, tlie  proceedings  of  the  convention  litd  not  lack  interest. 
The  friends  of  other  candidates  refused  to  give  up  hope.  They 
were  encouraged  —  not  to  a  great  extent,  to  he  sure — -by  a 
cert*iin  opposition  to  Taft  inspired  by  a  feeling  that  he  was 
too  closely  iden tilled  with,  and  too  strongly  committed  to,  the 
Koosevelt  policies.  For  there  was  a  contingent  of  the  delegates 
"^ho  were  not  radical  in  their  opinions.  But  the  shadow  of 
Roosevelt  covered  the  convention  ;  and  neither  the  conserva- 
tives nor  those  w*ho  were  not  so  much  opposed  to  Toft  as 
favorable  to  other  candidates,  %vben  the  two  bodies  were 
united,  could  emerge  from  that  shadow.  There  was  a  certain 
amount  of  concerted  action  by  the  advocates  of  Fairbanks, 
Hnghea,  and  Cannon »  who  were  known  as  **  the  allies.''  They 
were  not  merely  a  minority,  in  the  end  they  were  not  a  united 
minority. 

Prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  convention  the  National  Com- 
mittee took  up  the  matter  of  contested  seats.  Most  of  the  con- 
tests were  of  a  frivolous  nature ;  a  few  had  some  lasis.  The 
decisions  of  the  committee  were  almost  uniformly  in  favor  of 
the  ** regular"  delegates,  who  were  committed  to  Taft  There 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  decisions  were  WTonp,  or  even 
doubtful,  although  the  ways  of  Reptiblican  conventions  in  the 
Southern  Slates,  whence  nearly  nil  the  contests  arose,  are  not 
always  strictly  fair  and  praiseworthy.  The  friends  of  candi- 
dates whose  contesting  delegates  were  rejected  at  first  declared 
their  purpose  of  carrying  the  matter  before  the  full  conven- 
tion, but  ultimately  they  recognized  the  hopelessness  of  such 
a  step,  and  refrained. 

There  were  of  course  differences  over  the  platform,  for  the 
conservatives  were  not  disposed  to  surrender  their  principles. 
The  controversy,  such  as  it  was,  came  u|K>n  what  was  known 
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SB  the  •'anti-injunction"  plank.  The  term  was  a  misnomeri 
for  it  was  not  proposed  to  forbiil  iujunctiona  in  labor  disputes, 
but  to  urge  certain  restrictions  upon  the  issuance  of  writs  of 
injunction.  As  it  was  finally  adopted  by  probably  two  thirds  of^ 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  it  was  not  a  particularly  vigor-' 
ous  paragraph,  but  it  was  said  to  embody  the  views  of  Mr. 
Taft  and  the  PresiUent,  and  was  adopted  on  that  account. 
The  opposition  waa  not  directed  so  much  against  the  principle 
stated,  as  against  the  recognition  of  the  principle  as  a  political 
issue. 

As  was  expected,  there  was  an  attempt  to  stampede  the  con- 
vention for  Roosevelt,  but  if  such  a  movement  ever  had  a 
chance  of  success,  that  chance  was  thrown  away  prematurely. 
Senator  Lodge,  in  his  speech  on  taking  the  chair  an  President, 
made  a  most  complimentary  flliusion  to  the  President  as  "the 
best  abused  and  the  most  popular  man  in  the  United  States 
t^day./'  Yigoroua  applause  greeted  the  remark,  and  the  ap- 
plause was  quickly  taken  up  by  the  throngs  in  the  galleries. 
It  did  not  cetise,  but  was  continued  long  after  the  delegates 
had  quieted  down.  Still  it  continued.  Whether  the  galleries 
were  "packed"  in  any  other  sense  than  t!iat  of  being  uncora- 
tortably  full,  no  one  knows.  Possibly  the  crowd  was  carried 
away  by  its  own  enthusiasm,  born  at  the  moment.  Prol«ibly 
not  one  person  in  ten  who  applauded  had  heard  distinctly  the 
words  he  was  cheering.  At  all  events,  the  din  lasted  forty- 
six  minutes.  It  had  no  eiTect  upon  the  delegates.  They  had 
gone  to  ('hicago  to  nominate  Taft,  and  were  not  to  l>e  moved 
from  their  purpose  by  a  gallery  demonstration  which  might 
be  spontaneoue  —  and  might  not  be. 

The  platform  was  reported  on  the  third  day  of  the  conven- 
tion, June  19,  and  after  a  discussion  of  unusual  length  .was 
adopted.  It  was  as  follows ;  — 

Once  more  the  Republican  party,  in  national  convention  assem- 
bled, submits  its  cause  to  the  people.  This  great  historic  organiza- 
tion that  destroyed  slavery,  preserved  the  Union*  restored  credit, 
expanded  the  national  domain,  established  a  sound  financial  sys- 
tem, developed  the  industries  and  resources  of  the  country,  and 
gave  to  the  nation  her  seat  of  honor  in  the  councils  of  the  world, 
now  meets  the  new  problems  of  government  with  the  same  courage 
and  capacity  with  which  it  solved  the  old. 

In  this  the  parent  era  of  American  advancement  the  Republican 
{»arty  has  reached  its  highest  service  under  the  leadership  of 
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Theodore  Roosevelt.  His  administration  is  an  epoch  in  American 
hialory.  In  no  other  period  eince  national  sovereignty  was  won 
under  Washington,  or  preserved  under  Lincoln,  has  there  been  such 
mighty  progress  in  those  ideals  of  government  which  make  for 
justice,  equality,  and  fair  dealing  among  men.  The  highest  aspira- 
tions of  the  American  people  have  found  a  voice.  Their  moat 
exalted  servant  represents  the  best  aims  and  worthiest  ptirpos<t«  of 
all  his  countrymen.  American  manhood  has  been  lifted  to  a  nobler 
sense  of  duty  and  obligation.  Conscience  and  courage  in  public  8t»* 
tion,  and  higher  standards  of  right  and  wrong  in  private  life  have 
become  cardinal  principles  of  political  faith ;  capital  and  labor  have 
been  brought  into  closer  relations  of  confidence  and  interdepend- 
ence, and  the  abnse  of  wealth,  the  tyranny  of  power,  and  all  the 
evils  of  privilege  and  favoritism  have  lt»een  put  to  acorn  by  the 
simple,  manly  virtu«*s  of  justice  and  fair  play. 

The  great  accomplishments  of  President  Roosevelt  have  been, 
first  and  foremost,  a  brave  and  impartial  enforcement  of  the  law, 
the  prosecution  of  illegal  trusts  and  monopolies,  the  exposure  and 
punishment  of  evildoers  in  the  public  eervice,  the  more  effective 
regulation  of  the  rates  and  service  of  the  great  transportation 
lines^lhe  complete  overthrow  of  preferences*  rebates,  and  discrimi- 
nations, the  arbitration  of  labor  disputes,  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  wage-workers  everywhere,  the  conservatioa  of  the  na- 
tural resources  of  the  country,  the  forward  step  in  the  improvement 
of  the  inland  waterways,  and  always  the  earnest  support  and  de- 
lence  of  every  wholesome  safeguard  which  has  made  more  secure 
the  guarantees  of  life,  lilwrty,  and  property. 

These  are  the  achievements  that  will  make  for  Theodore  Roose- 
velt his  place  in  history,  but  more  than  all  else  the  great  things  he 
has  done  will  be  an  inspiration  to  those  who  have  yet  greater 
thiiigs  to  do.  We  declare  our  unfaltering  adherence  to  the  policies 
thus  inaugurated,  and  pledge  their  continuance  under  a  Republican 
administration  of  the  government. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Republican  principles  the  American  peo- 
ple have  become  the  richest  nation  in  the  world.  Our  wealth  to- 
day exceeds  that  of  England  and  all  her  colonies,  and  that  of 
Erance  and  Germany  combined.  When  the  Republican  party  wa*> 
born,  the  t^tal  wealth  of  the  country  was  « 16,000,000,01)0.  It  haft 
leaped  to  81 10,000,000,000  in  a  generation,  while  Great  Britain  has 
gathered  but  160,000,000,000  in  five  hundred  years.  The  United 
States  now  own.s  one  fourth  of  the  world's  wealth  and  makes  one 
third  of  all  modern  manufactured  products.  In  the  great  necessities 
of  civilixation,such  as  coal,  the  motive  power  of  all  activity  ;  iron, 
the  chief  basis  of  all  industry;  cotton,  the  staple  foundation  of  all 
fabrics ;  wheats  corn,  and  alt  the  ajp-icultural  products  that  feed 
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mankind,  Ameriai's  supremacy  la  undisputed.  And  yet  her  great 
naUiral  wealth  haa  been  scarcely  touched.  We  have  a  vast  domain 
of  3,000,000  square  miles,  literally  bursting  with  latent  treasure, 
fitiJl  waitiug  the  magic  of  capital  and  industry  to  be  converted  to 
the  practical  uses  of  mankind]  a  country  rich  in  soil  aud  climate, 
in  the  unharnessed  energy  of  its  riverjt,  and  iu  all  the  varied  pro- 
ducts of  the  field,  the  forest,  and  the  factory.  With  gratitude  fur 
God's  bounty,  with  pride  iu  the  splendid  productiveness  of  the 
past,  aud  with  confidence  in  the  pleuty  and  prosperity  of  the  future^ 
the  Republican  party  declares  for  the  principle  that  in  the  de* 
velopment  and  enjoyment  of  wealth  so  great  aud  bless i tigs  so 
benign  there  shall  be  equal  opportunity  for  all. 

Nothing  so  clearly  demonstrates  the  sound  basis  upon  which 
our  commercial,  industrial,  and  agricultural  interests  are  founded, 
and  the  necessity  of  proDioting  their  continued  welfare  through  the 
operation  of  Republican  policies  as  the  recent  safe  passage  of  the 
American  people  through  a  financial  disturbance  which, if  appear- 
ing in  the  midst  of  Democratic  rule  or  the  menace  of  it,  might 
have  equalled  the  familiar  Democratic  panics  of  the  past.  We  con- 
gratulate the  people  upon  the  renewed  evidence  of  American  su- 
premacy, and  hail  with  confidence  the  signs  now  manifest  of  a 
complete  restoration  of  business  prosperity  in  all  lines  of  irade^ 
commerce,  and  manufacturing. 

Since  the  election  of  William  McKinley,  in  1896,  the  people  of 
this  country  have  felt  anew  the  wisdom  of  intrusting  to  the 
Republican  party,  through  decisive  majorities,  the  control  and 
direction  of  national  legislation.  The  many  wise  and  progressive 
measures  adopted  at  recent  sessions  of  Congress  have  demonstrated 
the  patriotic  renolve  of  Republican  leadership  in  the  legislative 
department  to  keep  step  in  the  forward  march  toward  better  gov- 
ernment. Notwithstanding  the  indefensible  fitihustering  of  a 
Democratic  minority  in  the  House  of  Representatives  during  the 
last  session,  many  wholesome  and  progressive  laws  were  enacted, 
and  we  especially  commend  the  passage  of  the  emergency  currency 
bill  ;  the  appointment  of  the  national  monetary  commission;  the 
emjiloyers'  and  government  liability  laws ;  the  measures  for  the 
greater  efficiency  of  the  army  and  navy;  the  widows'  pension  bill; 
the  child  labor  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia;  the  new  statutes 
for  the  safety  of  railroad  engineers  and  firemen;  and  many  other 
acts  conserving  the  public  welfare. 

The  Republican  party  declares  unequivocally  for  a  revision  of 
the  tariff  by  a  special  session  of  Congress  immediately  following 
the  inauguration  of  the  next  President*  and  commends  the  steps 
already  taken  to  this  end  in  the  work  assigned  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congi-ess,  which  are  now  investigating  the  operation 
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and  effpct  of  exiting  acheclulea.  In  all  tarrff  legislation  the  true 
principle  of  protection  is  best  maintained  by  the  impoeition  of  such 
duties  an  will  equal  the  diflereuce  between  the  cost  of  production 
at  home  and  abroad,  together  with  a  reasonable  profit  to  American 
industries.  We  favor  the  establishment  of  maximum  and  miui- 
nium  rates  to  be  administered  by  the  President  under  limitations 
fixed  by  the  law,  the  maximum  to  be  available  to  meet  discrimi- 
nations by  foreign  countries  against  American  goods  entering  their 
markets^  and  the  minimum  to  represent  the  normal  measure  of 
protection  at  home  ;  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  Republican  policy 
being  not  only  to  preserve,  without  excessive  duties,  that  security 
against  foreign  competition  to  which  American  manufacturers* 
farmers,  and  producers  are  entitled,  but  also  to  maintain  the  high 
standard  of  living  of  the  wage-earners  of  this  country,  who  aif 
the  most  direct  beneficiaries  of  the  protective  system.  Betweeij 
the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  we  believe  in  a  free  intei* 
change  of  products  with  such  limitations  as  to  sugar  and  tobacco 
as  will  afford  adequate  protection  to  domestic  interests. 

We  approve  the  emergency  measures  adopted  by  the  government 
during  the  recent  financial  disturbance,  and  especially  commend 
the  passage  by  Congress,  at  the  last  session,  of  the  law  designed  to 
protect  the  country  from  a  ret>elition  of  such  stringency.  The 
Republican  party  is  committed  to  the  development  of  apyermanent 
currency  system,  rexSponding  to  our  greater  needs,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  national  monetary  commission  by  the  present  Congress, 
which  will  impartially  investigate  all  proposed  methods,  insures 
the  early  realization  of  this  purpose.  The  present  currency  laws 
have  fully  justified  their  adoptioUj  but  an  expanding  commerce, 
a  marvellous  growth  in  w^ealth  and  population,  multiplying  the 
centres  of  distiibution,  increasing  the  demand  for  the  movement 
of  crops  in  the  West  and  South  and  entailing  periodic  changes  io 
monetary  conditions,  disclose  the  need  of  a  more  elastic  and 
adaptable  system.  Such  a  system  must  meet  the  requirements  of 
agriculturists,  manufacture rs>  merchants,  and  business  men  gen- 
erally, must  be  automatic  in  operation,  minimizing  the  fiuctuatious 
In  interest  rates,  and  above  all,  must  he  in  harmony  with  that 
Republican  doctrine  which  insists  that  every  dollar  shall  be  based 
upon  and  as  good  as  gold. 

We  favor  the  establishment  of  a  postal  savings  bank  system  for 
the  convenience  of  the  people  and  the  encouragement  of  thrift. 

The  Republican  party  passed  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  over 
Democratic  opposition,  and  enforced  it  after  Democratic  derelic- 
tion. It.  has  been  a  wholesome  instrument  for  good  in  the  hands  of 
a  wise  and  fearless  administration.  But  experience  has  shown  that 
its  effectiveness  can  be  strengthened  and  its  real  objects  better 
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attained  by  such  amendmenta  as  will  give  to  the  federal  govern* 
ment  greater  supervision  and  control  over,  and  secure  ^e ate r  pub- 
licity ill,  the  management  of  that  clas8  of  corj>oratioiis  eiigafjed 
in  interstate  coraiiierce  having  power  and  opportunity  to  eflect 
monopolies. 

We  approve  the  enactment  of  the  railroad  rate  law  and  the  vigor- 
ous enforcement  by  the  presetit  adnninigtration  of  the  statutes 
against  rebntea  and  discriminations,  as  a  result  of  which  the  ad- 
vantAgefl  fnrnieriy  possessed  by  tbe  large  shipiier  over  the  email 
shipper  have  substantially  disappeared;  and  in  thkconneclinn  we 
commend  the  appropriation  by  Uie  present  Congress  to  enable  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  thoroughly  investigate,  and 
give  publicity  to»  the  account*  of  interstate  raiJ  roads.  We  lielieve, 
however,  that  the  interatate  commerce  law  should  be  further 
amended  so  as  to  give  railroads  the  right  to  make  and  publish 
traffic  agreements  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  commiiision,  but 
maintaiiring  always  the  principle  of  competition  between  naturally 
competing  lines  and  avoiding  the  common  control  of  Auch  linen  by 
any  means  whatsoever.  W'e  favor  such  national  legislation  and 
supervision  as  will  prevent  the  future  overissue  of  stocks  and  bonds 
by  interstate  carriers. 

The  enactment  in  constitutional  form  at  the  present  session  of 
Congress  of  the  employers*  liability  law,  the  passage  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  safety  appliance  statutes,  as  well  as  the  additional 
protection  secured  for  engineers  and  firemen ;  the  reduction  in  the 
hours  of  labor  of  trainmen  and  railroad  telegraphers,  the  Rucce^s- 
fiil  exercise  of  the  powers  of  mediation  and  arbitration  between 
interstate  railroads  and  their  employ e.-^,  and  the  law  making  a  be- 
ginning in  the  policy  of  compensation  for  injured  employes  of  the 
government,  are  among  the  most  commendable  accompli.shments 
of  the  present  admiiiint ration.  But  thep-e  is  further  work  in  tlijs 
direction  yet  to  be  done,  and  the  Republican  party  pledges  iL<«  con- 
tinued devotion  to  every  cause  that  makes  for  safety  and  the  bet- 
terment of  conditions  among  those  whose  labor  contributes  so 
much  to  the  progress  and  welfare  of  the  courdry. 

The  game  wise  policy  which  has  induced  the  Republican  party 
to  maintain  protection  to  American  labor,  to  establish  an  eight- 
hour  day  in  the  construction  of  all  public  works,  to  inci^ease  the 
list  of  employes  who  shall  have  preferred  claims  for  wages  under 
the  liankruptey  laws,  to  adopt  a  child  lalxar  statute  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  direct  an  investigation  into  the  condition  of  work- 
ing women  and  children,  and,  later,  of  employes  of  telephone  and 
telegraph  companies  engaged  in  interstate  business;  to  appropri- 
ate f  150,000  at  the  recent  session  of  Congress  in  order  to  secure 
a  thorough  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  catastrophes  and  loss  of  life 
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in  Uie  mines,  and  io  amend  and  strengthen  tlie  law  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  contract  labor,  will  be  pursued  in  every  legitimata 
direction  within  federal  authority  to  lighten  the  burdens  and  in- 
crease the  opportunity  for  happiness  and  advancement  of  all  who 
toil.  The  Republican  party  recognizes  tlie  special  needs  of  wage* 
workers  {generally,  for  their  well-being  means  the  well-being  of  alJ. 
But  more  important  than  all  other  considerations  h  that  of  good 
citizenship,  and  we  especially  stand  for  the  needs  of  every  Ameri- 
can, whatever  his  occupation,  in  his  capacity  aa  a  self-respecting 
citizen. 

The  Republican  party  will  uphold  at  all  times  the  authority  and 
integrity  of  the  courts^  state  and  federal,  and  will  ever  insist  that 
their  powers  to  enforce  their  process  and  to  protect  life,  liberty  ajid 
property  shall  be  preserved  inviolate.  We  believe,  however,  that 
tbd  rules  of  procedure  in  the  federal  courts  with  respect  to  the 
iisuance  of  the  writ  of  injunction  should  be  more  accurately  de- 
lined  by  statute,  and  that  no  injunction  or  temporary  restraining 
order  should  be  issued  without  notice,  except  where  irreparable 
injury  would  result  from  delay,  in  which  case  a  speedy  hearing 
thereafter  should  lie  granted. 

Among  those  whose  welfare  is  as  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
country  as  is  that  of  the  wage-earner  is  the  American  farmer.  The 
prosperity  of  the  country  rests  peculiarly  upon  the  prosperity  of 
agriculture.  The  Republican  party  during  the  last  twelve  years  has 
accomplished  extraordinary  work  in  bringing  the  resources  of  the 
national  government  to  the  aid  of  the  farmer,  not  only  in  advanc- 
ing agriculture  itself,  but  in  increasing  the  conveniences  of  rural 
life.  Free  rural  mail  delivery  has  been  established  ;  it  now  reaches 
millions  of  our  citizens,  and  we  favor  its  extension  until  every  com- 
munity in  the  land  receives  the  full  benefits  of  the  postal  service. 
We  recognize  the  social  and  economic  advantages  of  good  country 
roads,  maintained  more  and  more  largely  at  public  expense  and  less 
and  less  at  the  expense  of  the  abutting  owner.  In  this  work  wo 
commend  the  growing  practice  of  state  aid^  and  we  approve  the 
efforts  of  the  national  AgricuUural  Department  by  experiments 
and  otherwise  to  make  clear  to  the  public  the  best  methods  of  road 
construction. 

The  Republican  party  has  been  for  mord  than  fifty  yeara  th« 
consistent  friend  of  the  American  negro.  It  gave  him  freedom  and 
citizenship.  It  wrote  into  the  organic  law  the  declarations  that 
proclaim  his  civil  and  political  rights,  and  it  believes  to-day  that 
his  noteworthy  progress  in  intelligence^  industry,  and  good  citizen- 
ship has  earned  the  resi>ectand  encouragement  of  the  nation,  "Wq 
demand  equal  justice  for  all  men,  without  regard  to  race  or  color; 
we  declare  once  more,  and  without  reservation,  for  the  enforcemtinl 
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in  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
ametidmenta  to  the  Constitution,  which  were  designed  for  the  pro- 
tection and  advancement  of  the  negro,  and  we  condemn  all  devices 
Uii at  have  for  their  real  aim  his  disfranchisenient  for  reasons  of 
color  alone,  as  unfair,  un-Anaerican,  aad  repugnant  to  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land. 

We  indorse  the  movemeDt  inaugurated  by  the  administration 
for  the  conservation  of  natural  resources;  we  approve  all  nieaiiures 
to  prevent  the  waste  of  timber ;  we  commend  the  work  now  going 
on  for  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands,  and  reaffirm  the  Republican 
policy  of  the  free  distribution  of  the  available  areas  of  the  public 
domain  to  the  landless  settler.  No  obligation  of  the  future  is  more 
insistent,  and  none  will  result  in  greater  blessings  to  posterity.  In 
line  with  this  splendid  undertaking  is  the  further  duty,  equally 
intperative,  to  enter  upon  a  systematic  improvement  upon  a  large 
and  comprehensive  plan,  just  to  all  portions  of  tlie country,  of  the 
waterways^  harbors,  and  Great  Lakes,  whose  natural  adaptability 
to  the  increasing  traffic  of  the  land  is  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  of  a 
benign  Providence. 

The  present  Congress  passed  many  commendable  acta  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  the  army  and  navy  ;  making  the  militia  of  the 
states  an  integral  part  of  the  national  establishment;  authorizing 
joint  mantEuvres  of  array  and  militia;  fortifying  new  naval  bases 
and  completing  the  construction  of  coaling  stations;  instituting  a 
female  nurse  corps  for  naval  hospitals  and  ships,  and  adding  two 
new  battleships,  ten  torpedo  boat  destr(Jyers,  three  steam  colliers 
and  eight  sulimarines  to  the  strength  of  the  navy*  Although  at 
peace  with  all  the  world,  and  secure  in  the  consciousness  that  the 
American  people  do  not  desire  and  will  not  provoke  a  war  with  any 
other  country,  we  nevertheless  declare  our  unalterable  devotion  to 
a  policy  that  will  keep  this  Republic  ready  at  all  times  to  defend 
her  traditional  doctrines,  and  assure  her  appropriate  part  in  pro- 
moting permanent  tranquillity  among  the  nations. 

We  commend  the  vigorous  efforts  made  by  the  administration 
to  protect  American  citizens  in  foreign  landn,  and  pledge  ourselves 
to  insist  on  the  just  and  equal  protection  of  all  our  citizens  abroad. 
It  is  the  unquestioned  duty  of  the  government  to  procure  for  atl 
our  citizens,  without  distinction,  the  rights  of  travel  and  sojourn 
In  friendly  countries,  and  we  declare  ourselves  in  favor  of  all  proper 
efforts  tending  to  that  end. 

Under  the  administration  of  the  Republican  party,  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  has  experienced  a  remarkable 
growth,  until  it  has  a  present  annual  valuation  of  approximately 
^,000,000,000,  and  gives  employment  to  a  vast  amount  of  labor  and 
capital  which  would  otherwise  be  idle.  It  has  inaugurated  through 
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the  recent  visit  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  South  America  and 
Mexico  anew  era  of  Pan-American  commerce  and  comity  which  id 
bringing  us  into  closer  touch  with  our  twenty  sister  American 
repoblics,  having  a  common  historical  heritage,  a  republican  form 
of  gorernmeut,  and  offering  us  a  iimitle.ss  field  of  Jegitimate  com* 
mercial  expansion. 

The  conspiciiouA  contributions  of  American  statesmanship  to  the 
great  cause  of  international  peace  so  signally  advanced  in  th* 
Hagne  conferences,  are  an  occasion  for  just  pride  andgratitication. 
At  the  last  sebsion  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  eleven  Hague 
conventiona  were  ratified,  eatabliiihing  the  rights  of  neutrals,  lawa 
of  war  on  land,  restriction  of  submarine  miiieSf  limiting  the  use  of 
force  for  the  collection  of  contractual  debts,  governing  the  opening 
of  hostilities,  extending  the  application  of  Geneva  principles,  and 
in  many  ways  lessening  the  evils  of  war  and  promoting  the  peace- 
ful settlement  of  internatiotiial  controveraiea.  At  the  same  session 
twelve  arbitration  conventions  with  great  nations  were  confirmed, 
and  extradition,  boundary,  and  neutralization  treaties  of  supremo 
importance  were  ratified.  We  indorse  such  acliievements  as  tho 
highest  duty  a  i>eople  can  perform,  and  proclaim  the  obligation  of 
further  strengthening  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  good-will  witli 
all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

We  adhere  to  the  Republican  doctrine  of  encouragement  to 
American  shipping,  and  urge  such  legislation  as  will  revive  the 
merchant  marine  prestige  of  tlie  country,  so  essential  to  national 
defence,  the  enlargement  of  foreign  trade,  and  the  industrial  pro- 
sperity of  our  own  people. 

Another  Republican  policy  which  must  ever  be  maintained  is 
that  of  generous  provision  for  those  who  have  fought  the  country's 
battJes,  and  for  the  widowa  and  orphans  of  those  who  have  fallen. 
We  commend  the  increjise  in  the  widows'  pensions,  made  by  the 
present  Congress,  and  declare  for  a  lil>eral  administration  of  all 
pension  laws,  to  the  end  that  the  people's  gratitude  may  grow 
deeper  as  the  memories  of  heroic  sacrifice  grow  more  sacred  with 
the  passing  years. 

We  reaffirm  our  declarations  that  the  Civil  Service  laws,  enacted, 
extended,  and  enforced  by  the  Republican  party,  shall  continue  to 
be  maintained  and  obeyed. 

We  commend  the  efforts  designed  to  secure  greater  efficiency  in 
national  public  health  agencies,  and  favor  such  legislation  as  will 
effect  this  purpose. 

In  the  interest  of  the  great  mineral  industries  of  our  country,  we 
aamestly  favor  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  of  mines  and  mining. 

The  Am«rican  government,  in  Republican  hands,  has  frped 
Cuba,  given  peace  and  protection  to  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philip- 
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piries  under  our  flag,  and  begun  the  construe  tie  11  of  the  Panama 
Caiiiil.  The  present  conditions  in  Cuba  vindicate  the  wi&dnni  of 
maiTitainin^  between  ilmt  republic  and  thi»  imperishable  bonda 
of  mutual  interest,  and  the  hoiie  is  now  expressed  that  the  Cuban 
people  will  soon  again  be  ready  to  aij^iuuie  complete  sovereignty 
over  thtiir  land. 

Iji  Porto  Rico  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  meeting 
loyal  and  patriotic  support ;  older  aud  prosperity  prevail,  and  the 
well-being  of  the  people  is  iti  every  reaptct  promo  ted  aud  conserved. 

We  believe  that  the  native  iuUabilauLs  of  Porto  Hil-o  should  be 
at  once  collectively  inmiu  cki/.ens  of  the  United  States,  ajid  that 
all  others  properly  qualilied  under  existing  lawn  residing  iu  said 
island  should  have  tlie  privilege  of  becoming  naturalized* 

In  the  Philippines  iuaarrectioii  has  been  suppressed,  law  is  estab- 
lished, and  life  and  property  are  made  secure.  Education  and  prac- 
tical experience  are  there  advancing  the  capacity  of  the  i>eoplefor 
government,  and  the  policies  of  MeKinley  aud  Roosevelt  are  lead' 
ing  the  inhabitants  step  by  gtep  to  an  ever  increatiing  measure  of 
Jjouje  rule. 

Time  ha«  justified  the  aelection  of  the  Panama  route  for  the 
great  isthmian  canal,  and  events  have  shown  the  wistdom  of  secnr* 
ing  authority  over  the  zone  through  wliioh  it  is  to  be  built.  The 
work  is  now  progrpswitig  with  a  rapi*lily  far  beyond  expectation, 
and  already  the  realization  of  the  hopes  of  centuries  has  come 
within  the  viaion  of  the  near  future. 

We  favor  the  immediate  admisftion  of  the  territories  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arixona  as  Ht'parate  states  in  the  Uniou» 

February  12,  IflOl^),  will  be  the  HXlth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. an  immortal  spirit,  whose  fame  liait  brightened 
with  the  receding  years,  and  whose  name  stands  among  the  first  of 
those  given  to  the  world  by  the  great  republic.  We  recommend 
thatthia  centennial  anniversary  he  celebrated  throughont  the  eon- 
fines  of  the  nation  by  all  the  people  thereof^  and  especially  by  tJie 
public  f^choola  an  an  exerciae  to  stir  the  patriotiam  of  the  youth  of 
the  land. 

We  call  the  attention  of  the  American  people,  to  the  fact  that 
none  of  the  great  measures  here  advocated  by  the  Republican  party 
could  l>e  enacted,  ami  none  of  the  steps  forward  here  proposed  could 
betaken  under  a  Democratic  administration  or  under  one  in  which 
party  responsibility  is  divided.  The  continuance  of  present  policies, 
therefore,  abaolutely  requires  tlie  continuance  in  power  of  that 
party  which  believes  in  them  and  which  possesses  tlie  capacity  to 
put  them  into  operation. 

Beyond  all  platform  declarations  there  are  fundamental  differ- 
eiioea  between  the  Republican  party  and  its  chief  opponent  which 
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make  the  one  worthy  and  the  other  unworthy  of  public  trust.  In 
hifltoiy  the  difference  between  Democracy  and  Repuhlicanism  is 
that  ihe  one  stood  for  debaiied  currency,  the  otlier  for  lionest  cui> 
rency ;  the  one  for  free  silver,  the  other  for  aound  money  ;  the  one 
for  free  trade,  the  other  for  protection ;  the  one  for  the  contraction 
of  American  iirflaence,  the  other  for  ita  expansion ;  the  one  has 
been  forced  to  abandon  every  position  taken  on  the  great  iasues 
before  the  people,  the  other  haet  held  and  vindicated  a)L 

In  expeiience  the  difference  b«tweeu  Democracy  and  Republi- 
canism is  that  one  means*  adversity,  while  the  other  means  prosper- 
ity ;  one  means  low  vvages^  the  other  means  high  ;  one  means  doubt 
and  debt,  the  other  means  confidence  and  thrift 

In  principle  the  difference  between  Democracy  and  Republican- 
ism ia  that  one  stands  for  vacillation  and  timidity  in  government, 
the  other  for  atreugth  and  purpose ;  one  stands  for  obstruction,  the 
other  for  construction  j  one  promises,  the  other  performs ;  one  finds 
fault,  the  other  tiuds  work. 

The  present  tendencies  of  the  two  parlies  are  even  more  marked 
by  inh<»rent  differences.  The  trend  of  Democracy  is  toward  social- 
ism, while  the  Republican  party  stands  for  wise  and  regulated 
individualiam.  Socialism  would  destroy  wealth,  Republicanism 
would  pre^•ent  its  abuse.  Socialism  would  give  to  each  an  etjual 
light  to  take;  Republicanism  would  ^iveto  each  an  equal  right  to 
earn.  Socialism  would  offer  an  equality  of  possession,  which  would 
soon  leave  no  one  anyfchinpr  to  possess ;  Republicanism  would  give 
equality  of  opportunity,  which  would  assure  to  each  his  share  of  a 
constantly  increasing  sum  of  possessions.  In  line  with  this  ten- 
dency the  Democratic  party  of  to-day  believes  in  government 
ownership,  while  the  Republican  party  believes  in  government 
regiilation.  Ultimately  Democracy  would  have  the  nation  own  the 
people,  while  Republicanism  would  have  the  people  own  the  nation. 

Upon  this  platform  of  principles  and  purposes,  reaffirming  our 
adherence  to  every  Republican  doctrine  proclaimed  since  the  birth 
of  the  party,  we  go  liefore  the  country,  asking  the  support  not  only 
of  those  who  have  acted  with  us  heretofore,  but  of  all  our  fellow 
citizens  who,  regardless  of  past  political  differences,  unite  in  the 
desire  to  maintain  the  policies,  perpetuate  the  blessings,  and  make 
secure  the  achievements  of  a  greater  America. 


A  minority  report  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Wis- 
consin, the  only  member  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
who  dissented  from  the  platform.  He  was  a  representative  of 
the  views  of  Governor  La  Follette,  who  had  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  Republican  party  of  Wi^iconsin  to  the  support  of 
a  radical  policy  —  radical^  that  is^  in  comparison  with  the  gen- 
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eral  body  of  opinion  in  the  party,  and  even  more  radical  than 
the  position  of  Mn  Roosevelt.  Mr,  Cooper  proposed  substitutes 
for  many  of  tlie  paragraphs  in  the  raajority  rtiport,  and  addi- 
tional paragraphs  on  subjects  not  mentioned  in  that  report. 
The  minority  report  thus  expressed  dissent  on  the  planka  re- 
lating to  the  tarilf,  to  the  **  trusts,"  to  the  regulutiou  of  rail- 
road rates,  and  to  the  issuance  of  injunctions  in  labor  eases, 
and  it  advocated  a  law  requiring  the  publicity  of  campaign 
expenses,  the  physical  valuation  of  railroads,  an  eight-hour 
law  for  all  persona  employed  on  public  works,  and  the  election 
of  United  Statea  Senators  by  direct  popular  vote.  After  Mr. 
Cooper  had  advocated  his  minority  report,  a  vote  was  taken 
on  tlie  substitute  with  the  exception  of  these  reserved  para- 
graphs, and  the  substitute  was  rejected,  ayes  28,  noes  952, 
Twetity.five  of  the  attirmative  votes  were  given  by  Wisconsin. 
The  paragraph  relating  to  the  publicity  of  campaign  expenses 
was  rejected,  ayes  94,  nays  880,  That  relating  to  the  physical 
valuation  of  railroads  was  rejected,  ayes  63,  noes  917.  That 
relating  to  the  election  of  senators  was  rejected,  ayes  114, 
noes  866.  The  platform  as  a  whole  was  then  adopted  by  a 
viva  voce  vot«,  with  apparent  although  of  course  not  absolute 
unanimity. 

Nominations  for  the  office  of  President  were  next  in  order, 
and  the  names  of  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Fairl>anks,  Secretary  Taft, 
Governor  Hughes,  Mr.  Foraker,  and  Mr.  La  Pollette  were 
presented,  with  the  usual  demonstrations  by  the  partisans  of 
each.  But  that  demonstration  was  varied  when  the  name  of 
Governor  La  Follett«  was  presented.  One  of  the  persons  in 
the  assemblage  held  up  a  large  portrait  of  tire  President,  and 
immediately  there  was  an  outburst  of  applause  which  was 
long  continued,  even  after  the  sergeant-at-arms  had  required 
the  portrait  to  be  taken  down.  Then  a  man  in  the  gallery  un- 
furled a  large  flag  bearing  a  portrait  of  Mr,  Roosevelt,  and  the 
uproar  became  greater  than  ever,  ISIr.  Lodge  directed  the  roll 
of  States  to  be  called,  and  roll-call  began  in  the  midst  of  the 
turmoil.  The  second  attempt  to  stampede  the  convention  failed. 

Mr.  Taft  was  nominated  on  the  first  roll-call.  The  vote 
stood  thus  ;  — 

^V'hole  number  voting  979 

Necessary  to  a  choice  490 

William  H.  Taft,  of  Ohio  702 

Philander  C.  Knox,  of  Pennsylvania  68 
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Charles  E.  Hugbea,  of  New  York 
Joseph  G.  Cantioi),  of  Illinois 
Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  of  Indiana 
Robert  M.  La  t  ollette,  of  Wiaconain 
Joseph  B.  Foraker,  of  Ohio 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  New  York 


67 
58 
40 
25 
16 
S 


Mr.  Taft  had  at  least  one  vote  from  every  State  and  Tern- 
tory  except  Indiana,  which  cast  its  full  vote  for  Mr,  Fairbanks, 
"who  had  ten  scattering  votes  froni  other  States.  Most  uf  the 
other  candidates  received  votes  chiefly  as  "favorite  sons/* 
Thua  Mr*  Knox  bad  only  four  votes  from  o^jtside  of  Pennsyl- 
vauia  j  Mr.  Hughes  only  two  from  outside  of  New  York  ;  Mr. 
Cannon  but  seven  from  States  other  than  Illmois;  and  Mr. 
La  Follette's  votes  came  from  Wisconain  only.  Save  four  votea 
for  Mr.  Foraker  from  Ohio,  the  rest  were  given  by  Southern 
delegates.  Three  Pennsylvanians  gave  Mr.  Roosevelt  their 
votea.    The  nomination  of  Mr.  Taft  was  made  unanimous. 

The  nomination  of  a  candidate  for  Vice-President  was  made 
on  the  fourth  day  of  the  convention.  As  the  choice  of  Mr. 
Taft  was  assured  long  before  the  convention  met^  there  was 
much  canvassing  hy  the  friends  of  several  candidates  for  the 
vice-presidency.  Efforts  were  made  to  induce  Mr,  Fairbanks 
again  to  accept  the  second  place  on  the  ticket^  but  he  stead- 
fastly refused.  There  was  also  a  strong  movement  to  nominate 
Governor  Hughes,  when  his  candidacy  for  the  first  place  was 
neen  to  be  hopeless,  but  he  also  declined  peremptorily.  The 
first  roll-call  resulted  as  follows :  — 

Whole  number  voting  fl80 

Necessary  to  a  choice  491 

James  S.  Sherman*  of  New  Y'ork  816 

Franklin  Murphy,  of  New  Jersey  77 

Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  of  Massachufietts  75 

George  L.  Sheldon,  of  Nebraska  16 

pharles  W.  Fairbanks,  of  Indiana  1 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Sherman  was  made  unanimous,  and 
the  convention  adjourned. 


The  Socialist  Labor  Convention  was  held  at  Kew  York, 
July  2.  Twelve  States  were  represented,  and  the  number  of 
delegates  was  twenty-three,  E.  Passams,  of  New^  York,  was 
the  permanent  chairman,  aUhougb  he  was  elected  and  reiilected 
day  by  day.  On  the  first  day  of  the  convention  a  delegate  from 
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a  local  Socialist  Club  was  received,  who  urged  the  conventtoii 
to  indorse  tlie  nomination  of  Mr.  Debs,  Therw  was  a  long  ditj- 
cussion  of  the  proposition,  which  lio  niemher  of  the  convention 
supported,  and  in  the  end  it  was  unanimously  rejected.  Two 
days  were  occupied  in  the  determination  of  various  matters 
concerning  the  policy  of  the  party  and  indehate  on  propositions 
to  amend  its  constitution.  On  the  5th  of  July  the  platform 
was  adopted.  Inasmuch  as  it  was  the  platform  of  1904  with- 
out arjy  change  whatever,  it  is  omitted  here.^  When  the  nom- 
ination of  candidates  was  in  order,  Mr.  Daniel  De  Leon  pre- 
sented the  name  of  Martin  B.  Preston,  of  Nevada,  as  candidate 
for  the  otlice  of  President,  The  only  reason  for  the  selection 
which  he  gave  was  that  Mr,  Preston,  when  acting  as  *'  picket  ** 
for  hia  labor  union  in  a  time  of  strike,  had  killed  h  man  who 
opposed  him,  for  which  deed  he  was  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  a  term  of  twenty -five  years*  imprisonment  it»  the  Nevada 
State  prison.  In  1908  he  had  completed  three  years  of  the 
term.  Mr.  De  Leon  also  remarked  that  Preston  was  ten  years 
under  the  constitutional  age  for  holding  the  ofhce,  hut  he  pre- 
dicted that  if  he  were  elected  he  would  be  allowed  to  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  the  othce.  The  report  of  the  convention  in 
the  official  organ  of  the  party  says  that  the  nomination  was 
unanimously  approved  '*with  indescribahle  enthnsiasm.^'  The 
business  of  the  convention  was  completed  hy  the  nomination 
of  Donald  L,  Munro,  of  Virginia,  as  a  candiilate  for  Vice- 
President.  In  consequence  of  tlie  ineligibility  of  the  candidate 
for  President,  August  Gilhaus,  of  New  York,  was  afterward 
placed  at  the  bead  of  the  ticket. 


The  Democratic  Convention  was  held,  July  7-10,  at  Den- 
ver, the  most  western  point  at  which  a  national  political  con- 
vention has  Ijeen  held.  Both  the  preliminaries  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Convention  were  of  unusual  interest.  Theodore  A. 
Bell,  of  Colorado,  was  the  temporary  chairman,  and  Henry  D. 
Clayton  of  Alabama,  the  permanent  president. 

Although  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Bryan  was  as  fully  assured 
as  any  future  event  could  be,  there  was  earnest  and  even  vio- 
lent opposition  to  him  by  the  conservative  element,  represented 
by  the  supporters  of  Judge  Gray,  of  Delaware,  and  of  Gov- 
ernor Johnson,  of  Minnesota.  They  hoped  against  hope.  They 
iirgnd  that  Mr.  Bryan  had  less  than  the  necessary  two  thirda 
1  S«e  page  112. 
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^f  pledged  delegates,  that  I^Ir.  Bryan  could  not  be  elected,  and 
that  when  the  tirst  vote  should  show  him  to  have  less  than  the 
requisite  majority,  the  delegates  would  turn  to  one  or  the  other 
of  the  o[>posiiig  candidates.  Although  they  put  forward  the  ar- 
gument with  conhdence  and  pertinacity,  they  allowed  doubters 
to  suspect  that  confidence  by  Huggesting  ever  and  anon  that  if 
Mr,  Bryan  should  be  chosen  it  would  be  well  to  balance  the 
tickot  by  placing  either  Judge  Gray  or  Governor  Johnson 
upon  it  as  the  candidate  for  the  second  place.  But  both  those 
gentlemen  refused  in  the  most  emphatic  terms  to  be  considered 
for  the  vice- presidency,  and  were  forced  by  the  persistence  of 
their  advocates  to  repeat  the  refusal,  time  and  again. 

The  issue,  so  far  aa  the  nomination  of  Mr,  Bryan  was  con- 
cerned, was  so  generally  taken  for  granted  that  most  of  the 
leading  delegates,  and  large  numbers  of  the  rank  and  file,  made 
the  journey  westward  by  way  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  Mr.  Bry- 
ants honiB}  and  consulted  with  htm  about  the  other  matters  to 
be  considered  by  the  convention.  It  was  recognize  J  as  alto- 
gether desirable  that  both  his  "  running  mate  "  and  the  declar- 
ation of  principles  in  the  platform  should  be  thoroughly  accept- 
able to  him.  In  the  end  this  was  effected.  The  language  of  the 
platform  on  points  about  which  there  was  some  controversy, 
was  submitted  to  him  before  btiing  read  to  the  convention,  and 
he  is  understood  to  have  indicated  his  choice  of  the  candidate 
ultimately  selected  for  the  vice-presidency. 

Several  days  before  the  opening  of  the  convention,  while 
the  delegates  w^ere  gathering  at  Denver,  an  angry  controversy 
broke  out  over  a  proposition  to  pass  a  resolution  laudatory  of 
President  Cleveland,  whose  death  occurred  on  June  24,  a  fort- 
night before  the  meeting  of  the  convention.  Judge  Parker, 
who  had  been  the  candidate  of  the  party  in  1904,  let  it  be 
known  that  he  had  prepared  such  a  resolution,  which  was  to 
be  offered  at  the  close  of  the  first  day's  session.  The  text  of 
the  resolution  was  published  and  excited  the  liveliest  indigna- 
tion of  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Bryan,  for  the  staten.^nts  it  con- 
tained that  Mr.  Cleveland  ''respected  the  integrity  of  the 
courts,"  and  '*  maintained  the  public  credit,  and  stood  firm  as 
a  rock  in  defence  of  sound  principles  of  finance,"  were  re- 
garded as  open  attacks  upon  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  attitude  on 
two  matters  of  public  policy.  Judge  Parker  denied  that  he  had 
any  purpose  of  assailing  Mr.  Bryan,  but  those  in  control  of 
Affairs  took  the  very  proper  position   that  phrases  capable  of 
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bearing  the  interpretatioE  Mr.  Bryan's  friends  put  upon  them, 
should  not  appear  in  a  resolution  to  be  cotisijered  by  the  con- 
vention. They  therefore  determined  that  an  unobjectionable 
resokitioD  should  \m  prepared  mid  presented  by  some  person 
other  than  Judge  Parker.  The  plan  was  carried  out.  When 
the  resolution  was  offered  on  the  first  day  of  the  Convention, 
Judge  Parker  was  called  to  his  feet  by  cries  from  delegat-ee, 
and  read  a  mild  and  inolfensive  draft  which  he  hud  intended 
tiv  otfer,  if  the  chairman  had  recognized  him,  hut  he  did  not 
offer  it  iind  con  ten  led  himself  with  seconding  that  already  before 
the  Convention,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Three  most  importjint  matters  caused  great  and  prolonged 
discuKsion  Ixjth  without  and  within  the  convention  :  the  vice- 
presideucy,  the  decision  as  to  contested  seats,  and  the  platform. 
Tliere  were  receptive  candidates  for  the  second  place  on  the 
ticket  from  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  States^  beside  the  two  ob- 
durut«Iy  non-receptive  candidates  already  named,  who  were 
nevertheless  urged  with  unyielding  persistence.  But  the  con- 
troversy over  that  nomination  gradually  died  out  as  it  became 
universally  admitted  that  the  final  choice  must  be  made  by 
Mr.  Hryan  himself. 

The  cxmlested  seats  were  many»  Idaho  sent  two  sets  of  del- 
egntes, — one  **  anti-Mormon,"  —  the  other^  of  course,  not 
'*  Mormon,"  but  opposed  to  the  programme  of  the  ** anti-Mor- 
mon "  set.  There  was  a  content  in  Illinois  which  involved  a 
question  of  the  leadership  of  the  party  in  the  State.  Similarly 
a  contest  over  the  delegates  from  the  districts  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  was  really  between  Tammany  Hall  and  the  local  leader. 
The  most  interesting  of  all  were  contests  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  leadership  of  Colonel  J.  M,  Guffey  was  at  stake. 
There  had  been  and  still  was  a  violent  personal  controversy 
between  Mr.  Bryan  and  Col.  Guffey.  The  National  Committee, 
as  was  customary,  heard  the  parties  to  the  severnl  contesls  and 
made  the  preliminary  roll  of  the  convention,  but  the  commit- 
tee on  credentials  devoted  no  less  than  seventeen  hours  to 
hearing  and  determining  the  contests.  In  two  of  the  cases 
the  committee,  and  tlie  convention  which  adopted  its  conchi- 
siona,  seem  to  have  taken  the  wish  of  a  majority  of  the  dele* 
gates,  and  consulted  Mr.  Bryan's  interests,  rather  than  regarded 
the  facts  of  the  election,  as  their  guide.  At  all  events,  Tam- 
many was  victorious  in  the  Brooklyn  case,  and  (Jolonel  Gutfey's 
delegates  were  excluded.  If  less  than  justice  was  done  in  these 
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cases,  the  same  ttiing  may  be  saiil  of  a  long  series  of  unjust 
decisions  of  contested  seats  iii  Congress  and  in  every  State 
L^islature.  And  after  all  no  result,  wtts  changed  by  the  de- 
cisions. 

A  much  more  important  matter  required  to  be  decided  out- 
side the  convention  proper.  The  platform  of  a  party  is  usually 
accepted  without  discussion  upon  being  reported  by  Llie  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions.  From  a  party  point  of  view  it  is  ex- 
tremely desirable  that  it  should  be  so.  It  is  of  course  a  pure 
fiction  that  a  platform  expresses  the  opinions  of  all  mensberH 
of  the  party  wliich  adopts  it,  even  upon  the  **  paramount " 
issues  of  the  day.  Multitudes  of  free  silver  men  voted  for 
McKiidey  in  18£*6,  and  other  multitudes  of  gold  standard  men 
supported  Bryan,  Nevertbelesw  it  is  a  recoguijfed  principle  of 
party  strategy  to  construct  platforms  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid 
alienating  a  large  body  of  voters,  to  employ  language  just 
strong  enough  and  just  vague  enough  to  satisfy  both  factions 
in  cases  where  there  is  a  division  of  sentiment,  and  above  all 
to  avert  the  catastrophe  of  a  revelation  of  division  by  having 
the  controversy  brought  upon  the  floor  of  the  convention. 
There  was  a  serious  contest  in  the  Denver  convention,  as  there 
had  been  in  the  Republican  convention  at  Chicago,  over  the 
attitude  of  the  party  toward  injunctions  in  cases  arising  out 
of  lab«ir  disputes.  It  was  confidently  announced  prior  to  the 
assembling  of  the  delegates  that  tbe  platform  would  follow 
closely  the  phraseology  of  tbe  resolutions  adopted  in  Mnrch, 
1908,  by  the  Nebraska  Democratic  tStnte  convention,  which 
were  understood  to  represent  Mr,  Bryan's  persona!  views.  The 
salient  points  of  the  declaration  were  a  demand  that  in  all  siLch 
cases  writs  of  injunction  should  not  issue  except  after  notice  to 
the  defendants  and  a  hearing;  that  trial  for  contempt  might 
be  taken  by  another  judge  than  the  one  who  issued  the  injunc- 
tion ;  and  that  there  should  lye  a  trial  by  jury  when  the  alleged 
contempt  was  committed  not  in  the  presence  of  the  court.  Rep- 
resentatives of  organized  labor  were  in  attendance  urging  tbe 
adoption  of  the  foregoing  or  even  stronger  language ;  and  there 
was  strenuous  opposition.  As  will  l>e  seen  the  resolution  ulti- 
mately agreed  upon  was  quite  different  in  form  from  the 
Nebraska  platform,  but  all  parties  expressed  themselves  aa 
satisfleil. 

There  were  few  incidents  of  tbe  convention  proceedings  that 
call  for  notice.  Mention  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Bryan  by  Senator 
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Gore,  of  Okkhoma,  was  followed  by  applause  which  lasted 
©ighty-aeven  minutes,  substantialiy  twice  as  loug  as  the  Ri»use- 
velt  denionstraLioti  at  Chicago,  and  much  the  longest  cheer 
ever  heard  in  a  national  convention.  Tlie  platform  committee 
was  so  long  a  time  etij^aged  in  completing  its  work,  that  at  the 
evening  session  of  Thursday,  the  tlth,  the  nomitiating  speeches 
for  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  were  made  before  the  plat- 
form was  reported.^  Mr.  Bryan^  Judge  Gray^  and  Governor 
Johnson  were  placed  in  nomination.  There  was  another  full 
hour  of  applause  when  Mr,  Bryan  was  named  by  Mr.  DuoDi 
of  Nebraska,  who  made  the  nominating  sjieech. 

Tlie  Committee  on  Resohitiona  reported  at  midnight.  The 
reading  of  the  platform  occupied  nearly  an  hour.  The  platform 
was  unanimously  adopted  as  follows :  — 

We,  the  representatives  of  the  Democrats  of  the  United  States, 
in  national  convention  assembled,  realfirm  our  belief  itii  and  pledge 
our  loyalty  to,  the  principles  of  the  party. 

We  rejoice  at  the  increasing  signs  of  an  awakening  throughout 
the  country.  The  various  investigations  have  traced  graft  and  po- 
litical corruption  to  the  representatives  of  predatory  wealth,  and 
laid  bare  the  unscrupulous  methods  by  which  they  have  debauched 
elections  and  preyed  upon  a  defenceless  public  through  the  suh- 
nervieiit  officials  whom  they  have  raised  to  place  and  power. 

The  conscience  of  the  nation  is  now  aroused  to  free  the  govern- 
ment from  the  grip  of  those  who  have  made  it  a  business  asset  of 
the  favor-seeking  corporations;  it  must  become  again  a  people's 
government,  and  be  administered  in  all  its  departments  according 
to  the  Jeffersonian  maxim,  *•  Equal  rights  to  all  and  special  privi- 
leges to  none." 

"Shall  the  people  rule?"  is  the  overshadowing  issue  which 
manifests  itself  in  all  the  questions  now  under  discussion. 

The  Republican  Congress  in  session  just  ended  has  ma<3e  appro- 
priations amounting  to  fl,OOS,0(K),*HM),  exceeding  the  total  expendi- 
tures of  the  last  fiscal  year  by  ${)0,O0O,lK>0,  and  leaving  a  deficit  of 
more  than  8ft(J^000,(KI0  for  the  fiscal  year.  We  denounce  the  need- 
less waste  of  the  people*a  money  which  has  resulted  in  this  appal- 
ling increase  as  a  shameful  violation  of  all  prudent  conditions  of 
government,  as  no  less  than  a  crime  against  the  millions  of  work- 
ing men  and  women^  from  whose  earnings  the  great  proportion  of 
these  colMsal  sums  must  be  extorted  through  excessive  tariff  ex- 
actions and  other  indirect  methods.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  in  the 

1  AUhntigh  the  official  report  nf  ihe  con  vent  inn,  in  book  form,  represewti 
thit  the  piftt form  watf  preftenUd  aad  ftUo|ited  belor«  tiie  aomiaatiDg  Bp(i««:ti«» 
were  mitta. 
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face  of  this  shocking  record,  the  RepubLican  platform  contains  na 
reference  to  economical  adnjiiiistrutioii  or  proniii*e  thereof  in  the 
future.  We  demand  tlmt  a  stop  be  put  to  this  frightful  extravag- 
ance^ and  insist  upon  the  strictest  economy  in  every  department 
compatible  with  frugal  and  efticient  administration. 

Coincident  with  the  enormous  increase  in  expenditures  is  a  like 
addition  to  the  number  of  officeholders.  During  the  laatyear  2;i,784 
were  adiiiifl,  costing  ^16,1  r)6,(KW),  and  in  th«^  last  six  years  of  the 
Republican  administration  the  total  number  of  new  ofhces  created^ 
aside  from  many  commissions,  has  been  &i>,3M>,  entailing  an  ad- 
ditional expenditure  of  nearly  i?7(XU00,OO0,  as  against  only  10,279 
new  offices  created  under  the  Cleveland  and  McKinley  administra- 
tions, which  involved  an  expenditure  of  only  ^15,()IW,(HJ0.  We  de- 
nounce this  great  and  growing  increase  in  the  mimber  of  otfic©- 
holders  ba  not  only  unnecesaary  and  wasteful,  but  also  aa  clearly 
indicating  a  deliberate  purpose  on  the  part  of  ilie  Administration 
to  keep  the  Republican  party  in  power  at  public  expense  by  thus 
increasing  the  numlierof  its  retainers  and  dependents.  Such  pro- 
cedure we  declare  to  be  no  less  dangerous  and  corrupt  than  the 
open  purchase  of  votes  at  the  polls. 

Tlie  House  of  Rej^reaentatives  was  designed  by  the  fathers  of  the 
Constitution  to  be  t)ie  popular  branch  of  our  government,  respons- 
ive to  the  public  will. 

Tli*^.  IlrjilM*!  of  R<*pre8entatives,  as  controlled  in  recent  years  by 
the  Republican  party,  has  ceaned  to  be  a  delilierative  and  execu- 
tive liwly,  resfMrnifiive  to  tlie  will  of  a  majority  of  iLs  members,  but 
has  come  under  the  ah^ohite  dominafioii  of  the  Speaker,  who  has 
entire  control  of  lU  delilierationa  and  powers  of  legislation. 

We  have  observed  with  amazement  the  popular  branch  of  our 
federal  government  helpless  to  obtain  either  the  consideration  or 
eoactnient  of  measures  desired  by  a  majority  of  its  members. 

Legislative  government  becomes  a  failure  when  one  member,  in 
the  person  of  the  Speaker,  is  more  powerful  than  the  entire  body. 

We  demand  that  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  again  be- 
come a  deliberative  body,  controlled  l>y  a  majority  of  the  people's 
representatives  and  not  by  the  Speaker,  and  we  pledge  ourselves 
to  adopt  such  ntles  and  regulations  to  govern  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  will  enable  a  majority  of  its  members  to  direct  its 
deliberations  and  control  legislation. 

We  condemn  as  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  the 
action  of  the  present  Chief  Executive  in  using  the  patronage  of  his 
liigh  office  to  secure  the  nomination  of  one  of  his  Cabinet  officers. 
A  forced  succession  in  the  Presidency  is  scai'cely  less  repugnant  to 
public  sentiment  than  is  life  tenure  in  that  office.  No  good  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Executive,  and  no  virtue  in  the  one  selected 
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can  Justify  the  esiablishment  of  a  dynasty.  The  right  of  the  people 
freely  to  select  their  officials  i»  inaiieiiable  and  cannot  be  delegated. 

We  demand  federal  legislation  forever  terrainating  the  purtner- 
ahlp  which  has  existed  between  corporations  of  the  country  and 
the  Republican  party  under  the  expressed  or  implied  agreement 
that  in  i-eturn  for  the  contribution  of  great  sums  of  money,  where- 
with to  purchase  elections,  they  should  be  allowed  to  continue 
substantially  unmolested  in  their  efforte  to  encroach  xipon  the 
rights  of  the  people. 

Any  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  this  relation  has 
been  forever  dispelled  by  the  sworn  testimony  of  witnesses  ex- 
amined in  the  insurance  investigation  in  New  York  and  the  open 
admtHsion,  unchallenged  by  the  Republican  National  Committee, 
of  a  fiingle  individual  that  he  himself,  at  the  personal  request  of 
ihe  Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  raised  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars  to  be  used  in  a  single  State  during 
the  closing  hours  of  the  last  campaign.  In  order  that  this  practice 
shall  be  stopped  for  all  time  we  demand  the  passage  of  a  statute 
punishing  with  imprisonment  any  officer  of  a  corporation  who 
ahall  eitlicr  contribute  on  Iwhalf  of  or  consent  to  the  contribution 
by  corporations  of  any  money  or  thing  of  vahie  to  he  used  in  fur- 
thering the  election  of  a  PreMJdentor  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  member  of  Congress  thereof. 

We  denounce  the  Republican  party,  having  complete  control  of 
the  Federal  (Jovernment*  for  its  failure  to  pass  the  bill  introduced 
in  the  last  Congress  to  compel  the  publication  of  the  names  of  con- 
tributors and  the  anjonnts  contributed  toward  Congress  funds,  and 
point  to  the  evidence  of  their  insincerity  when  they  sought  by  an 
absolutely  irrelevatit  and  ini possible  amendment  to  defeat  the  pasji- 
age  of  the  bill.  As  a  further  evidence  of  thetr  intention  to  cojjduct 
their  campaign  in  the  coming  contest  with  vast  sums  of  money 
wrested  from  favor-seeking  corporations,  we  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  recent  Republican  National  Convention  at  Chicago 
refused,  when  the  plank  was  presented  to  it,  to  declare  agaiiibtauch 
practices. 

VTe.  pledge  the  Democratic  party  to  the  enactment  of  a  law  pre* 
renting  any  corporation  contributing  to  a  campaign  fund,  and  any 
individual  from  contributing  an  amount  al>ove  a  reasonable  maxi- 
mum, and  providing  foe  the  publication  before  election  of  all  suck 
contributions. 

Believing,  with  Jefferson,  in  "the  support  of  the  State  Govern* 
mentfi  in  all  their  rights  as  the  most  competent  administration  for 
our  domestic  concerns  and  the  surest  bulwark  against  anti-Repul)- 
lican  tendencies,"  and  in  *'  the  preservation  of  the  general  govern- 
ment in  its  whole  constitutional  vigor  as  the  sheet  anchor  of  our 
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peace  at  home  and  safety  abroad/*  ve  are  opposed  to  the  central- 
iiation  implied  in  the  suggestions,  now  frequtntly  made,  that  the 
powers  of  the  general  government  should  be  extended  by  judicial 
construction.  There  is  no  twilight  zone  between  the  Nation  and  the 
State  in  which  exploiting  interests  can  take  refuge  from  both ;  and 
it  is  as  necessary  that  the  Federal  Government  shall  exercise  the 
powers  delegated  to  it  as  it  is  that  the  State  Governments  shall  use 
the  authority  reserved  to  them,  but  we  insist  that  Federal  reme- 
dies for  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  and  for  the  preven* 
tion  of  private  mooopoly  shall  be  added  to,  not  substituted  for, 
State  remedies. 

We  welcome  the  belated  promise  of  tariff  reform  now  affected 
by  the  Republican  party  in  tardy  recognition  of  the  righteousness 
of  the  Democratic  ponition  on  this  question,  but  the  people  cannot 
safely  trust  the  execution  of  this  important  work  to  a  party  which 
is  80  deeply  obligated  to  the  highly  protected  interests  as  is  the 
Republican  party.  We  call  attention  to  the  significant  fact  that  the 
promised  relief  was  postponed  until  after  the  coming  election  ^  an 
election  to  succeed  in  which  the  Republican  party  must  have  that 
same  support  from  the  beneficiaries  of  the  high  protective  tariflE 
aa  it  has  always  heretofore  received  from  them ;  and  to  the  further 
fact  that  during  years  of  uninterrupted  pow*%r  no  action  whatever 
baa  been  taken  by  the  Republican  Congress  to  correct  Che  admit- 
tedly existing  tariff  iniquities. 

We  favor  ijjiraediate  revision  of  the  tariff  by  the  reduction  of 
import  duties.  Articles  entering  into  competition  with  trust  con- 
trolled products  should  be  placed  upon  the  free  list,  and  material 
reductions  shall  he  made  in  the  tariff  upon  the  necessariea  of  life, 
especially  upon  articles  competing  with  such  American  manufac- 
tures as  are  sold  abroad  more  cheaply  than  at  home^  and  gradu- 
ated reductions  should  be  made  in  such  other  schedules  as  maybe 
necessary  to  restore  the  tariff  to  a  revenue  basis. 

Existing  duties  have  given  to  the  manufacturers  of  paper  a 
shelter  behind  which  they  have  organ isted  com bi nations  to  raise 
the  price  of  pulp  and  of  paper,  thus  imposing  a  tax  upon  the  spread 
of  knowledge.  We  demand  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  tariff  on 
pulp,  print  paper,  lumber,  timber  and  logs,  and  that  these  articlei 
be  placed  upon  the  free  list. 

A  private  monopoly  ia  indefensible  and  intolerable.  We  there- 
fore favor  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  criminal  law  against 
guilty  trust  magnates  and  officials,  and  demand  the  enactment  of 
such  additional  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  a  private  monopoly  to  exist  in  the  United  States.  Among 
the  additional  remedies  we  specify  three;  First,  a  law  preventing 
»  duplication  of  direc'^ora  among  competing  corporations ;  seoond* 
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A  licenfte  system  which  will,  without  abridging  tbe  right  of  each 
State  to  create  corporations  or  its  right  to  regulate  as  it  will  for- 
eign corporations  doing  buainesa  within  its  limits,  make  it  neces- 
sary for  a  raanulacturing  or  trading  corporation  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  to  take  out  a  Federal  license  before  it  shall  be 
permitted  to  control  ba  much  as  25  per  cent*  of  the  product  in 
which  it  deals,  a  license  to  proU^ct  the  public  from  watered  stock, 
and  to  prohibit  the  control  by  such  corporation  of  more  than  50 
per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  any  product  consumed  in  the 
United  States;  and,  thirds  a  law  compelling  such  licensed  corpo- 
ratioiifl  to  sell  to  all  purchasers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  on  the 
same  terms  after  makijjg  due  allowance  for  cost  of  transportation. 

We  ansert  the  right  of  Congress  to  exercise  complete  control  over 
interstate  commerce  and  the  right  of  each  State  to  exerciae  like 
control  over  commerce  within  its  borders. 

We  demand  such  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  tbe  Interstate 
Commerce  Commisaion  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to  com- 
pel railroads  to  perform  their  duties  aa  common  carriers  and  pre- 
vent discrimination  and  extortion. 

We  favor  the  efficient  supervision  and  rate  regulation  of  rail- 
roads engaged  in  interstate  commerce ;  to  this  end  we  recommend 
the  valuation  of  railrr>ad3  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commia- 
aion,  sucl*  vab  Ution  to  take  into  consideration  the  physical  value 
of  the  pr  *^r«PTty,  the  original  cost  of  production,  and  all  elements  of 
value  that  will  render  the  vabmtion  fair  and  just. 

We  favor  such  legislation  as  will  prohibit  the  railroads  from 
engaging  in  business  which  brings  them  into  comiL>etition  with 
their  shippers;  also  legislation  which  will  a^iauresuch  reduction  in 
trans|Kirtation  rates  as  conditions  will  permit,  care  being  taken  to 
avoid  reduction  that  won  hi  comppl  a  reduction  of  wages,  prevent 
adequate  service,  or  do  justice  to  lepjitimate  investments. 

We  heartily  approve  the  laws  prohibiting  the  pass  and  the  rebate, 
and  we  favor  any  further  legialation  to  restrain,  correct  and  pre- 
vent such  abuses. 

We  favor  such  legislation  as  will  increase  the  power  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  giving  to  it  the  initiative  with 
reference  to  rates  and  transportation  charges  put  into  effect  by  the 
railroad  companies,  and  permitting  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com* 
mission,  on  its  own  initiative,  to  declare  a  rate  illegal  and  as  being 
more  than  should  lie  charged  for  audi  service ;  that  the  present  law 
relating  thereto  is  inadequate  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  is  without  power  to  fix  or  investigate 
a  rate  until  complaint  has  been  made  to  it  by  the  shipper. 

We  further  declare  that  all  agreements  of  traffic  or  other  associ- 
ations of  railway  agents  affectitig  interstate  rates,  service,  or  clasai- 
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fication  shall  be  unlawful  unless  filed  with  and  approved  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Couimisaion. 

We  fiivor  the  enactment  of  a  law  giving  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  the  power  to  ineiiect  proposed  railroad  tiiriff 
rates  or  schedules  before  they  shall  take  effect,  and  if  they  be  found 
to  be  unreasonable  to  initiate  an  adjustment  thereof. 

The  panic  of  l&U'T,  coming  without  any  legitimate  excuse,  wlien 
the  Republican  party  had  for  a  decade  been  iji  complete  control  of 
the  federal  government^  furnishes  additional  proof  tliai  it  is  either, 
unwilling  or  incompetent  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  general 
public.  It  haa  so  linked  the  country  to  Wall  Street  that  the  sins  of 
the  speculators  are  visited  upon  tlie  whole  people.  While  refusing 
to  rescue  wealth  producers  from  spoliation  at  the  hands  of  tlie 
»tock  gamblers  and  speculators  in  farm  products,  it  lias  deposited 
Treasury  funda,  without  interest  and  without  competition^  in  fav- 
orite banks.  It  has  used  an  emergency  for  which  it  is  largely  re- 
sponsible to  force  tlirougli  Congress  a  bill  changing  the  basis  of 
bank  currency  and  inviting  market  manipulation,  and  haa  failed 
to  give  to  the  15,000,000  depositors' of  the  country  protection  in 
their  savings. 

We  believe  that  in  so  far  as  the  needs  of  commerce  require  an 
emergency  currency  such  currency  should  l>e  issued,  controlleii  by 
the  federal  government,  and  loaned  on  adequate  security  to  uatiotial 
and  state  banks.  \Xe  pledge  ourselves  to  legislation  undir  which 
the  national  banks  shall  be  required  to  establish  a  guarantee  fund 
for  the  prompt  payment  of  the  depositors  of  any  insolvent  uatitMial 
bank  under  an  equitable  system  which  shall  be  available  to  all  sta'v<& 
banking  institutions  which  wish  to  use  it. 

^\'e  fa\'or  a  postal  savings  bank  if  the  guaranteed  bank  cannot 
be  secured,  and  that  it  be  constituted  so  as  to  keep  the  deposited 
money  in  the  communities  where  it  is  established.  But  we  condemn 
the  policy  of  the  Republican  party  in  proposing  postal  savings 
banks  under  a  plan  of  conduct  by  which  they  will  aggregate  the 
deposits  of  rural  communities  and  redeposit  the  same  while  under 
government  charge  in  the  banks  of  Wall  Street,  thus  depleting  the 
circulating  medium  of  the  producing  regions  and  unjustly  favoring 
the  speculative  markets. 

We  favor  an  income  tax  as  part  of  our  revenue  system,  and  we 
urge  the  submission  of  a  constitutional  amendment  specifically 
authorizing  Congress  to  levy  and  collect  a  tax  upon  individual  and 
corporate  incomes,  to  the  end  that  wealth  may  bear  its  proportion- 
ate share  of  the  burdens  of  the  Fe^leral  Government 

The  courts  of  justice  are  the  bulwark  of  our  liberties,  and  we 
yield  to  none  in  our  purpose  to  maintain  their  dignity.  Our  party 
has  given  to  the  bench  a  long  line  of  distinguished  judges,  who 
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hare  added  to  the  respect  and  confidence  in  which  this  department 
must  be  Jealously  maintained*  We  re«ent  the  attempt  of  the  Ke- 
publicaii  party  to  raise  issues  respecting  the  judiciary.  It  is  an  un- 
just reflection  upon  a  great  body  of  our  citizena  to  assume  that  they 
lack  respect  for  the  courts. 

It  ia  the  function  of  the  courts  to  interpret  the  laws  which  the 
people  create,  and  if  the  laws  appear  to  work  econonnc,  social,  or 
political  injustice,  it  is  our  duty  to  change  them.  The  ojily  basis 
upon  which  the  integrity  of  our  courts  can  stand  is  that  of  unswerv- 
ing  justice  and  protection  of  life,  personal  liberty,  and  property.  If 
judicial  proceasea  may  be  abuaed,  we  shouJd  guard  them  against 
abune. 

Experience  has  proved  the  necessity  of  a  modification  of  the 
present  law  relating  to  injunctions,  and  we  reiterate  the  pledge  of 
our  national  platforms  of  1896  and  1904  in  favor  of  the  measure 
which  passed  the  United  States  Senate  in  1896,  but  which  a  Ite- 
publican  Congress  has  ever  iiiice  refused  to  enact,  relating  to  con- 
tempts in  federal  courts  and  providing  for  trial  by  jury  in  cases  of 
indirect  contempt 

Questions  of  judicial  practice  have  arisen,  especially  in  connection 
with  industrial  disputes.  We  deem  that  the  parties  to  all  judicial 
proceedings  should  be  treated  with  rigid  impartiality,  and  that  in> 
junctions  should  not  be  issued  in  any  cases  in  which  injunctions 
would  not  issue  i£  no  industrial  dispute  were  involved. 

The  ex|)anding  organization  of  iudustry  makes  it  essential  that 
there  should  be  no  abridgement  of  the  right  of  wage-earners  and 
producers  to  organize  for  the  protection  of  wages  and  the  improve- 
ment of  labor  conditions,  to  the  end  that  such  laWr  organizations 
and  their  members  should  not  be  regarded  as  illegal  combiDatioiia 
in  restrain f  of  trade. 

We  favor  the  eight-hour  day  on  all  government  work^ 

We  pledge  the  Democratic  party  to  the  enactment  of  a  law  by 
Congress,  as  far  as  the  federal  jurisdiction  extends^  for  a  general 
employers'  liability  act,  covering  injury  to  body  or  loss  of  life  of 
employ<!s. 

W©  pledge  the  Democratic  party  to  the  enactment  of  a  law  creat- 
ing a  Department  of  Labor,  represented  separately  in  the  Presid- 
ent's Cabinet,  which  department  shall  include  the  subject  of  mines 
and  minijig. 

We  believe  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  American  and  merchant 
marine  without  new  or  additional  burdens  upon  the  people  and 
without  bounties  from  the  public  Treasury. 

The  constitutional  provision  that  a  navy  shall  be  provided  and 
maintained  means  an  adequate  navy,  and  we  believe  that  the  in- 
terests of  this  country  would  be  best  served  by  having  a  navy  suffi- 
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cient  to  defend  the  coastA  of  this  country,  and  protect  American 
citizens  wherever  their  righta  may  be  in  jeopardy. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  insist  upon  the  just  and  lawful  protection 
of  our  citizens  at  home  and  abroad^  and  to  use  all  proper  methodti 
to  secure  for  them,  whether  native  born  or  naturalized,  and  with- 
out distinction  of  race  or  creed,  the  equal  proteetion  of  law  and  the 
enjoyment  of  all  rights  and  privileges  open  to  them  under  our 
treaty;  and  if,  under  existing  treaties,  the  right  of  travel  and  so- 
journ is  denied  to  American  citizens,  or  recognition  is  withheld 
from  American  passports  by  any  countries  on  the  ground  of  race  or 
creed,  we  favor  prompt  negotiations  witli  tlie  govenmients  of  such 
countries  to  secure  the  removal  of  these  unjust  discri in i nations. 

We  demand  that  all  over  the  worbJ  a  duly  authorized  passfKjrt 
isaued  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  an  American 
citizen  shall  be  proof  of  the  fact  that  he  is  an  American  citizeu 
and  shall  entitle  him  to  the  treatment  due  him  as  such* 

The  law»  pertaining  to  the  Civil  Service  should  be  honestly  and 
rigidly  enforced  to  the  end  that  merit  and  ability  shall  be  the 
standard  of  apjMjintment  and  promotion  rather  than  servicea 
rendered  to  a  ix>litical  party. 

We  faror  a  generous  [tension  policy,  both  as  a  matter  of  justice 
to  the  surviving  Feteraris  and  their  dependenta,  and  because  it 
tends  to  relieve  the  country  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  large 
standing  army. 

We  advocate  the  organization  of  all  existing  national  public 
health  agencies  into  a  national  bureau  of  public  health,  with  such 
power  over  sanitary  conditions  connected  with  factories,  mine.Si 
tenements,  child  labor,  and  such  other  subjects  as  are  properly 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government  and  do  not 
interfere  with  the  power  of  the  states  controlling  public  health 
agencies. 

The  Democratic  party  favors  the  extension  of  agricultural,  me- 
chanical, and  inrlustrial  education.  We  therefore  favor  the  estal)- 
lishment  of  district  agi-icultural  experiment  stations,  the  secondary 
agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  in  the  several  states. 

We  favor  the  election  of  United  States  senators  by  direct  vote 
of  the  people,  and  regard  this  reform  as  the  gateway  to  otiter 
national  reforms. 

We  w^elcome  Oklahoma  to  the  aiaterhood  of  states,  and  heartily 
congratuhite  her  on  the  auspicious  beginning  of  a  great  career. 

We  believe  that  the  Panama  Canal  will  prove  of  great  value  to 
our  country,  and  favor  ite  speedy  completion. 

The  national  Democratic  party  has  for  the  last  sixteen  years 
labored  for  the  admission  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  as  separate 
States  of  the  Federal  Union,  and  recognizing  that  each  poasesses 
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every  qualification  to  successfully  maintain  separate  Stale  goverti- 
ments,  we  favor  the  immediate  admisaiou  of  these  Territories  as 
separate  States. 

The  establishraeut  of  rules  and  regulations,  if  any  such  are 
necesaary,  in  relation  to  free  j^azing  uj^jou  the  public  lands  outside 
of  forest  or  other  reservations  until  the  same  shall  eventually  be 
disposed  of  should  he  left  to  the  people  of  the  States  respectively 
in  which  such  lands  may  he  situated. 

Water  furaiahes  the  cheapest  nieana  of  transportation,  and  the 
National  Government,  having  the  control  of  navigable  waters, 
should  injprove  them  to  their  fullest  capacity.  We  earnestly  favor 
the  immediate  adoption  of  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  plan  for 
improving  every  watercourae  in  the  Union  Tvliicli  is  justified  by  the 
needs  of  comtnerce,  and  to  secure  that  end  we  favor,  when  practi- 
cable, the  connection  of  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  navigable  rivers 
and  with  the  Gulf  through  the  Mississippi  River»  and  the  navi- 
gable rivers  with  each  other,  and  the  river*,  bays,  and  sounds  of 
our  coasts  with  each  other  by  artificial  canals,  witli  a  view  to  per- 
fecting a  system  of  inland  waterways,  to  be  navigated  by  vessels  of 
standard  draught. 

We  favor  the  coordination  of  the  various  services  of  the  Gov- 
ernment connected  with  wattirways  in  one  service,  for  the  purj^os^ 
of  aiding  in  the  completion  of  sucli  a  system  of  inland  waterways; 
and  we  favor  the  creation  of  a  fund  ample  for  continuous  work, 
which  shall  be  conducted  under  the  direction  of  a  commission  of 
ex}(erts  to  he  authorized  hy  law. 

We  favor  Federal  aid  to  State  and  loca,l  authorities  in  the  con- 
SfemctioTi  and  maintenance  of  post  roads. 

We  pledge  the  Democratic  party  to  the  enactment  of  a  law  to 
ri^ulate,  under  the  jurisdictioti  of  tire  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
misBton,  the  rates  and  services  of  telegraph  and  telephone  com* 
fjanies  engaged  in  the  transmis^sion  of  messages  between  the 
States. 

We  repeat  the  demand  for  internal  development  and  for  tlie 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources  contained  in  previous  plat* 
forms,  the  enforcement  of  whicli  Mr,  Roosevelt  has  vainly  sought 
from  a  reluctant  party,  and  to  that  end  we  insist  upon  the  pre- 
servation, protpclion,  and  replacement  of  needed  forests,  the  pre- 
servation of  the  public  domain  for  homeaeekers,  the  protection  of 
the  national  resources  in  timl>er,  coal,  iron,  and  oil  against  mon- 
opolistic control;  the  development  of  our  waterways  for  naviga- 
tion and  every  other  useful  purpo-^sCj  including  tlie  irrigation  of 
arid  lands,  the  reclaTuation  of  swamp  lands,  the  claritication  of 
streams,  the  development  of  water  power  and  the  preservation 
of  electric  power  generated  by  this  natural  force  from  the  control 
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of  moriop-oly;  and  to  such  end  we  urge  the  exercise  of  all  powers^p 
national,  fcitate^  and  municipal,  both  separately  and  in  coopera- 
tion. 

We  insist  upon  a,  policy  of  adnainiatration  of  our  forest  reserve 
which  shall  relieve  it  of  the  abuses  which  have  arisen  thereunder, 
and  which  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  conform  to  the  police  regula- 
tions of  the  several  States  where  they  are  locate:d,  which  shall 
enable  homesteaders  aa  of  right  to  occupy  and  acquire  tit!e  to  all 
portions  thereof  which  are  especially  adapted  to  agriculture,  and 
which  shall  furnish  a  system  of  timber  sales  available  as  well  to 
the  private  citizen  as  to  the  larger  manufacturer  and  consumer. 

We  favor  the  application  of  principles  of  land  laws  of  the  United 
States  to  our  newly  acquired  territory,  Hawaii,  to  the  end  that  the 
public  lands  of  tliat  territory  may  be  held  and  utilized  for  the 
benefit  of  hona-lide  homesteaders. 

W©  condemn  the  experiment  in  imperialism  as  an  ineicusable 
blunder  which  has  itivolved  us  in  enormous  expense*  brought  ua 
weakness  instead  of  strength,  and  laid  our  nation  open  to  the 
charge  of  abandoning  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  self-government. 
We  favor  an  iinmediate  declaration  of  the  nation's  purpose  to  re- 
cognize the  independence  of  the  Philippine  Island-^i  as  soon  as  a 
Stable  government  can  be  established,  such  independence  to  be 
guaranteed  by  us  as  we  guarantee  the  independence  of  Cuba,  until 
the  neutralization  of  the  islands  can  be  seen  rod  by  treaty  with 
other  powers.  In  recognizing  the  independence  of  the  Philippines 
our  government  should  retain  such  land  as  may  be  necessary  for 
coaling  stations  ami  naval  bases. 

We  demand  for  the  people  of  Alaska  and  Porto  Rico  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  territorial  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Tlje  officials  appointed  to  administer  the  government  of 
all  our  territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia  should  be  thor- 
oughly qualified  by  previous  bona-fide  residence. 

The  Democratic  party  recognizes  the  importance  and  advantage 
of  developing  closer  ties  of  Pan-American  friendship  and  com- 
merce between  the  United  Stat^^s  and  her  sister  nations  of  Latin 
America,  and  favors  the  taking  of  such  steps,  consistent  with 
Democratic  policies,  for  better  acquaintance,  greater  mutual  con- 
fidence, and  larger  exchange  of  trade,  as  will  bring  lastmg  lienefit 
not  only  to  the  United  States,  but  to  this  group  of  American 
Republica,  having  constitutions,  forma  of  government,  ambitions 
and  interests  akin  to  our  own. 

We  favor  full  protection,  by  both  national  and  State  govern- 
ments, within  their  respective  spheres,  of  all  foreigners  residing  in 
the  United  States  under  treaty,  but  we  are  opposed  to  the  admis- 
aion  of  Asiatic  immigrants  who  cannot  be  amalgated  w  ith  our 
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population,  or  whose  presence  among  us  would  raise  a  race  issae 
aiid  involve  ua  in  diplomatic  coutrovereies  with  Oriental  powers. 

We  believe  that  where  an  American  citizen  holding  a  patent  in 
a  foreign  country  ia  compelled  to  manuiacture  under  his  patent 
within  a  certain  time  similar  restrictions  should  be  applied  in  this 
country  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  such  a  country. 

The  Democratic  party  stands  for  democracy ;  the  Republican  has 
drawn  to  itself  all  that  is  aristocratic  aitd  plutocratic. 

The  Democratic  party  is  the  champion  of  civil  rights  and  oppor- 
tunities to  all  i  the  Republican  party  is  the  party  of  privileges  and 
private  monopoly.  The  Democratic  party  listens  to  the  voice  of 
the  whole  people  and  gauges  progress  1»y  the  prosperity  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  average  man  :  the  Republican  party  is  subservi- 
ent to  the  comparatively  few  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  govern- 
mental favoritism.  We  invite  the  coopieration  of  all,  regardless  ol 
previous  political  affiliation  or  past  differences,  who  desire  to  pm- 
serve  a  government  of  the  people  by  the  people  and  for  the  people, 
and  who  favor  snch  au  adminiHtration  of  the  government  as  will 
insure,  as  far  as  human  wisdom  can,  that  each  citizen  shall  draw 
from  society  a  reward  commensurate  with  his  contribution  to  tbo 
welfare  of  society. 

The  platform  having  been  adopted  unanimously  without  dis- 
cussion^ a  further  resolution  was  moved  from  the  floor^  and 
adopted,  urging  an  appropriate  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  on  February  12, 
1909.  The  convention  then  proceeded  to  make  nomination  of 
caTididates  for  the  oflices  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  Stales.  The  vote  on  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  for 
President  was  as  follows :  — 

Whole  number  of  votes  * 004 

Necessary  for  a  choice  (two  thirds) 666 

William  J.  Bryan,  of  Nebraska 888J 

George  Gray,  of  Delaware   .    ,    • 50^ 

John  A.  Johnson^  of  Minnesota  . 46 

The  nomination  of  Mr*  Bryan  was  then  made  unanimous, 
and  the  convention  adjourned  —  at  a  quarter  before  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  after  a  continuous  session  of  nearly  nine  hours. 

The  business  was  concluded  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
Friday  the  10th.  Nominating  speeches  for  a  candidate  for  Vice- 
President  were  made  in  favor  of  John  W.  Kern,  of  Indiana, 
Cliarles  A,  Towne,  of  New  York,  Archibald  JIcNeil,  of  Gon- 
1  Eight  delegitef  not  voting. 
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necticut,  and  Clark  Howell,  of  Georgia.  All  the  names  except 
that  of  Mr«  Kern  were  subsequently  withdrawn^  and  he  was 
XLominated  by  acclamation. 

The  convention  of  the  Prohibition  party  waa  held  at  Coltim- 
bue,  beginning  on  July  15.  Robert  E.  Pattoij,  of  lUmoi^,  waa 
the  tem|iorary  chairman,  and  Charles  Scanlon,  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  permanent  president.  Thirty-seven  States  were  represented 
by  1126  delegates. 

The  proceedings  were  enlivened  only  by  a  somewhat  ani- 
mated controversy  among  the  delegates  whether  or  not  woman 
sutfrage  should  he  explicitly  advocated, —  the  outcome  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  thirteenth  plank  of  the  platform,  — and  by 
the  canvassing  for  a  multiplicity  of  candidates  for  the  head  of 
the  ticket.  The  platform,  which  is  of  almost  unexampled  brev- 
ity, was  as  follows  :  — 

The  Prohibition  party  of  the  United  States,  aasembled  in  con- 
vention at  Columbus,  Ohio,  July  15-lfl,  lOOB,  expreasiiig  gratitude 
to  Almighty  God  for  the  victoriea  of  our  principles  in  the  past,  for 
encouragement  at  present,  and  for  con^dence  in  early  and  Iri- 
nmpbant  success  in  the  future,  makes  the  following  declaration  of 
principles,  and  pledges  their  enactment  into  law  when  placed  in 
power :  — 

1.  The  submission  by  Congress  to  the  several  States,  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  conatilution  prohibiting  the  manufac- 
ture, sale,  importation,  exportation,  or  transportation  of  alcoholic 
liquors  for  beverage  piurpoees. 

2.  The  immediate  prohibition  of  the  Hquor  traffic  for  beverage 
purposes  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  tlje  Territories,  and  all 
places  over  which  the  National  Government  has  jurisdiction  ;  the 
repeal  of  the  internal  revenue  tax  on  alcoholic  liquors  and  the 
prohibition  of  interstate  traffic  therein. 

3.  The  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  direct  vote  of  tha 
people. 

4.  Equitable  graduated  income  and  inheritance  taxes< 

5.  The  establish meut  of  postal  savings  banks  and  the  guaranty 
of  deposits  in  banks. 

6.  The  regulation  of  all  corporations  doing  an  interstate  com- 
merce buftiTjess. 

7.  The  creation  of  a  permanent  tariff  commission. 

8.  The  strict  enforcement  of  law  instead  of  official  tolerance  and 
practical  license  of  the  social  evil  which  prevails  in  many  of  our 
cities*  with  its  unspeakable  trattic  in  girls. 

9.  Uniform  marriage  and  divorce  laws. 
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10,  An  equitable  and  constitutional  employers*  liability  act, 

11,  Court  review  of  Post-Offioe  Department  decisions. 

12,  The  prohibitioa  of  child  labor  io  inines^  workshops,  and 
factoriea. 

13,  Tvegblation  basing  suffrage  only  upon  intelligence  and  ability 
to  read  and  write  the  English  language, 

14,  The  preservation  of  the  mineral  and  forest  reaourocB  of  the 
country,  and  the  improvement  of  the  highways  and  waterways. 

Believing  in  the  righteousness  of  our  camseand  the  final  triumph 
of  our  principles,  and  convinwd  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  Re- 
publican  and  Democratic  parties  to  dt?al  with  these  issues,  we 
invite  to  full  party  fellowship  all  citizens  who  are  with  us  agreed. 

Three  trials  were  necessary  to  effect  the  nomination  of  r. 
candidate  for  President.    They  reaulted  as  follows :  — ^ 

Ut  2d         Sd 

Eugene  W.  Chailn,  of  niinois     .    .    1&3  226        636 

William  IL  Patmore,  of  Missouri     ,273  418        416 

Joseph  P.  Tracyt  of  Michigan     .    .     161  81            7 

Alfred  h.  Maniere,  of  New  York      ,     159  121             4 

Daniel  R,  Sheen,  of  Illinois    .    .     .     134  157          12 

Frederick  F.  Wheeler,  of  California      72  37 

Oliver  W.  Stewart,  of  IHinoia  .     .    ,      61  47 
J.  B.  Cranfill,  of  Texas     ....      28 
G.  R.  Stewart,  of  Vermont    .    ,    ,        1 

Charles  Scanlon,  of  Pennsylvania    .        1  -           - 

WTioIe  number  of  votes    ....    1083      1087      1074 
Necessary  to  a  choice 542        544         538 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Chafin  was  made  unanimous.  Tha 
convention  then  proceeded  to  nominate  for  Vice-President,  by 
acclamation^  the  Kev,  William  B.  Patmore,  of  Missouri,  who  had 
led  the  field  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  on  the  first  and 
second  votes  and  was  Mr.  Chahn's  only  strong  competitor  on 
the  third.  But  Mr.  Patmore  declined  the  nomination.  At  thia 
point  there  was  much  confusion  and  a  "  pariiamentary  tangle  "  ; 
and  many  of  the  delegates  had  already  left  the  hall  when  the 
vote  was  taken  for  a  candidate.  The  result  was  ;  — 

Wliole  number  of  votes 702 

XecesBftry  to  a  choice .  352 

Aaron  S.  Watkins,  of  Ohio  .    .    •    » 535 

T-  B.  Demaree.  of  Kentucky .  12fl 

CharleB  F.  Holler,  of  Indiana 41 
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The  nomination  of  Mr.  Watkins  was  made  unanimous.  Both 
the  candidates  were  also  candidates  of  tlieir  party  for  Governor 
in  their  respective  Statta. 

The  last  national  couvention  of  the  canvass  was  that  of  the 
Independence  party — the  outgrowth  of  Mr.  Hearst's  Inde- 
pendence League.  It  was  held  at  Chicago,  beginning  on  July 
27.  William  K,  Hearst,  of  New  Ytrrk,  waa  tlie  temporary 
chairman,  and  Charles  A.  Walsh,  of  lowaj  the  permanent 
prenident.  The  niimher  of  States  represented  was  not  published, 
but  on  the  final  vote  lor  a  candidate  for  President,  the  number 
voting  was  948. 

The  only  incident  of  the  convention  that  needs  to  he  men- 
tioned is  the  angry  ami  even  personally  hoiitile  treatment  visited 
upon  a  deh*gate  from  Nebraska,  who  endeavored  to  prenent  the 
name  of  Mr  liryan  as  a  candidate  for  cominatioii  by  the  con- 
vention. 

The  platform  adopted  was  as  follows :  — 

We^  independent  American  citizens,  representing  the  Independ- 
ence party  in  forty-four  states  and  two  territories,  have  met  in 
national  convention  to  nominate,  absolutely  independent  of  all 
other  political  parties*  candidates  for  President  and  Vice- Fireside i;t 
of  the  United  States.  Our  action  is  based  upon  a  determitiation  to 
wrest  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  from  the  hands  of  seliish  inter- 
enta,  political  tricksters,  and  corrupt  bosses,  and  make  the  govern- 
ment, as  the  fonnderji  intended,  an  agency  for  the  common  good. 

At  a  period  of  unexampled  national  prosperity  and  promise  a 
staggering  blow  was  dealt  to  legitimate  business  by  the  nnnmlested 
practice  of  stock  watering  and  dishonest  financiering.  Multitudes 
of  defenceless  investors,  thousands  of  honest  business  men^  and  an 
army  of  idle  workingmen  are  paying  the  penalty.  Year  by  year, 
fostered  by  reckless  goveinmeiitAl  extravagance,  by  the  manipula- 
tion of  trusts,  and  by  a  privilege  creating  tariff,  the  cost  of  living 
mounts  higher  and  higher.  Day  by  day  the  control  of  the  goveriir 
ment  drifts  further  away  from  the  petiple  and  more  firmly  into 
the  grip  of  machine  politicians  and  party  bosses. 

The  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  are  not  only  responsible 
for  these  conditions,  hut  are  committed  to  their  indefinite  contin- 
uance. Prodigal  of  promisps.  they  are  so  barren  of  performance 
that  to  a  new  party  of  indei>erident  voters  the  country  must  look 
for  the  establishment  of  a  new  policy  and  a  return  to  genuine 
popular  government. 

Our  object  is  not  to  introduce  violent  innovation.i  or  startlingly 
new  features.  We  of  the  Independence  party  look  back  as  Lincoln 
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did  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  the  fountain  head  of  all 
political  inspiration.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  attempt  to  revolution- 
ize the  Atuericaij  system  of  governnieiit,  hut  to  restore  the  action 
of  the  government  to  the  principles  of  Wa-shinjjton  and  Jefferson 
and  Liucolii.  It  is  not  our  purpose^  eitherj  to  effect  a  radical  change 
in  the  American  syetem  of  governnieut,  hut  to  conserve  for  the 
citixetia  of  the  United  States  their  privileges  and  liberticR,  woo  for 
them  by  the  founders  of  this  govemnient,  and  to  perpetuate  the 
principles  and  policies  upcn  which  Ute  nation's  greatness  has  been 
biii!t> 

The  Independence  party  is,  therefore,  a  conservative  force  in 
American  politics,  devoted  to  the  preservation  of  An^erican  liberty 
and  inde|^>eudence,  to  honesty  in  elect ious,  to  opportunity  in  busi- 
nesa,  and  to  equality  before  the  law. 

Those  who  believe  m  the  Indejiendence  party  and  work  with  it 
are  convinced  that  a  genuine  democracy  f^hould  exist ;  that  a  true 
republican  form  of  government  should  continue;  that  the  i^Kjwer 
of  government  should  rest  with  the  majority  of  the  people*  and 
that  the  government  should  be  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  citizenship  rather  than  for  the  special  advantage  of  any 
particular  class. 

As  of  first  importance  in  order  to  restore  the  power  of  govern- 
ment to  the  people,  to  make  their  will  supreme  in  the  primaries, 
in  the  elections,  and  in  the  control  of  public  officials  after  they 
have  been  elected,  we  declare  for  direct  nominations,  the  initiative 
and  referendum,  and  the  right  of  recall.  It  is  idle  to  cry  out  against 
the  evil  of  bossism  while  we  perpetuate  a  system  under  which  the 
boss  is  inevitable.  The  destruction  of  the  individual  boss  is  of  lit* 
tie  value,  The  people  in  their  politics  must  establish  a  HyRtemi 
which  will  eliminat-e  not  only  an  objectionable  boss,  but  the  sjra^i 
tem  of  bossisnu  Representative  government  is  made  a  mockery  by i 
the  system  of  modern  party  conventions  dominated  by  the  bosses 
and  controlled  by  cliques.  We  demand  the  natural  remedy  of  direct 
nominations  by  which  the  people  not  only  electa  but  —  which  is  far 
more  important — ^select  their  representatives. 

We  believe  in  the  principle  of  the  initiative  and  referendum,  and 
we  particularly  demand  that  no  franchise  grant  go  into  operatitjn 
until  the  terms  and  conditions  have  been  approved  by  popular 
vote  in  the  locality  interested. 

We  denjand  for  the  people  the  right  to  recall  public  odSciala 
from  the  public  service.  The  power  to  make  officials  resides  in  the 
people,  and  in  them  also  should  reside  the  powder  to  unmake  and 
remove  from  office  any  official  who  demonstrates  his  unfitness  or 
betrays  the  public  trust. 

Of  next  importance  in  destroying  the  power  of  selfish  .'specisil 
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ioteresta  and  the  corrupt  political  boaaes  whom  they  control  u  to 
wreat  from  their  hands  their  main  weapon,  the  corruption  fund. 
We  demand  severe  and  effective  legisiation  against  all  forma  of 
comipt  practices  at  elections,  and  advocate  proiiibitiiig  the  use 
of  any  money  at  elections  except  for  meetings,  literature,  and  the 
nece^ssary  travelling  expenses  of  the  candidates.  Bidding  for  voteg 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  candidates  are  making  an  outcry 
about  publicity  of  contributions,  although  both  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  parties  have  for  years  consistently  blocked  every 
effort  to  pass  a  corrupt  practices  act.  Publicity  of  contributions  ia 
desirable  and  ahould  be  required,  but  the  main  matter  of  import- 
ance ia  the  use  to  which  contributions  are  put.  We  believe  that  the 
dishonest  use  of  money  in  the  past,  whether  contributed  by  indi- 
viduals or  by  corporations,  has  Iweu  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
corruption  which  has  undermined  our  system  of  popular  govern- 
ment. 

We  demand  honest  conduct  of  public  office  and  business  alike, 
and  of  economical  administration  of  public  affairs,  and  we  con- 
demn the  gross  extravagance  of  federal  administration  and  ita 
appalling  annual  increase  in  appropriations.  Unnecessary  appro- 
priations mean  unnecessary  taxes,  and  unnecessary  taxea^  whether 
direct  or  indirect,  are  paid  by  the  people^  and  add  to  the  ever  in- 
creasing cost  of  living. 

We  condemn  the  evil  of  oveTcapitalization.  Modern  industrial 
conditions  make  the  corporation  and  stock  company  a  necessity^ 
but  overcapitalization  in  corporations  is  as  harmful  and  criminal 
as  is  personal  dishonesty  m  an  iTidividual. 

Compelling  the  payment  of  dividends  upon  great  sums  that  have 
never  been  investefJ,  upon  masses  of  watered  stock  not  justified  by 
the  property,  overcapitalization  prevents  the  better  wages,  the  bet- 
ter public  service,  and  the  lower  coat  that  should  result  from  Ameri- 
can inventive  genius  and  that  wide  organization  which  is  replacing 
costly  individual  competition.  The  collapse  of  dishonestly  inflated 
enterprises  robs  investors*  closes  banks,  destroys  confidence,  and 
engenders  panics.  The  Independence  party  advocates  as  a  primary 
necessity  for  sounder  busineaa  conditions  and  improved  public 
service  the  enactment  of  laws,  state  and  national,  to  prevent  water- 
ing of  stixik,  dishonest  issue  of  bonds,  and  other  forms  of  corpora- 
Ition  frauds. 
We  denounce  the  soHialled  labor  planks  c-f  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  platforms  as  ix)lilical  buncombe  and  contemptible 
claptrap,  unworthy  of  national  parties  claiming  to  be  serious  and 
sincere. 
The  Republican  declaration  that  injunction  or  temporary  or  re- 
straining order  should  not  be  issued  without  notice,  except  whers 
L_ 
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irreparable  injury  would  result  from  delay,  is  empty  verbiage^  for 
a  ahowing  of  irreparable  iwjury  can  always  be  made,  and  is  always 
made,  in  ex  parte  affidavits. 

The  Dcuiiocratic  declaration  that  •*  injunctions  should  not  be 
issued  ill  any  case  in  which  injunctiona  should  not  i&siie  if  no  in- 
dustrial dispute  were  involved  '*  is  meaningless  and  worthless. 

Such  insincere  and  meaningless  declarations  place  a  low  esti' 
mate  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  average  American  workingman, 
and  exhibit  either  ignorance  of  or  indifference  to  the  real  interest 
of  labor. 

The  Independence  party  oondemns  the  arbitrary  use  of  the  writ 
of  injunction  and  contempt  proceedings  as  a  violation  of  the  funda- 
mental American  right  of  trial  by  jury. 

From  th«  fourjdation  of  our  Government  down  to  1S72  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary  act  prohibited  the  issue  of  any  injunction  without 
reasonable  notice  urrlil  after  a  hearing.  We  asaertthat  in  all  actions 
growing  out  of  a  dispute  between  employers  and  employes  con- 
cerning t<.^rm3  or  conditions  of  employnietit  no  injunction  should 
issue  until  after  a  trial  upon  the  merits,  that  such  trial  should  be 
held  before  a  jury^  and  that  in  no  case  of  alleged  contempt  should 
any  jierson  be  deprived  of  liberty  without  a  trial  by  jury. 

The  Indejiiendence  party  believes  that  the  distribution  of  wealth 
is  as  important  as  the  creation  of  wealth,  and  indorses  these  organ- 
izations among  farmers  and  workers  which  tend  to  bring  about  a 
just  distribution  of  ivealth  through  good  wages  for  workers  and 
good  prices  for  farmers,  and  wliich  protect  the  employer  and  the 
consumer  through  equality  of  price  for  Libor  and  for  product,  and 
we  favor  such  legislation  as  will  remove  tliem  from  the  operation 
of  the  Sherman  anti-trnst  law. 

We  indorse  the  eight-hour  work  day,  favor  its  application  to  all 
Government  employes,  and  demand  the  enactment  of  lawH  requir- 
ing that  all  work  done  for  the  Government,  whether  Federal  or 
State,  antl  whether  done  directly  or  indirectly  through  contractors 
or  sub-contractors  shall  be  done  on  an  eight^hour  basis. 

We  favor  the  enactniejit  of  a  law  dpfiniug  as  illegal  any  com- 
bination or  conspiracy  to  black-list  employes. 

We  demand  protection  for  workmen  through  enforced  use  of 
standard  safety  appliances  and  provisions  of  hygienic  conditions 
in  the  ofwaration  of  factories,  railways,  mills,  mines,  and  all  indus- 
trial undertakings. 

We  advocate  State  and  Federal  inspection  of  railways  to  secure 
a  greater  safety  for  railway  employes  and  for  the  travelling  pub- 
lic. We  call  for  the  enactment  of  stringent  laws  fixing  employers' 
liabililies,  and  a  rigid  prohibition  of  child  labor  through  cotipera- 
iion  between  the  State  goTerumenta  and  the  National  Government. 
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We  condemn  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  pmon-made  goods  in 
the  open  market  in  competition  with  free  labor  manufactured  poods. 
We  demand  that  convicts  shall  be  employed  direct  by  tlie  different 
States  in  the  manufacture  of  products  for  use  in  Statfi  institutions 
and  in  making  good  roads,  and  in  no  case  shall  convicts  be  hired 
out  to  contractors  or  sub-contractors. 

We  favor  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Labor,  Including 
mines  and  mining,  the  head  of  which  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
President's  Cabinet. 

The  great  abuses  of  grain  inspection,  by  which  the  producers 
are  plundered,  demand  immediate  and  vigorous  correction.  To 
that  end  we  favor  Federal  inspection  under  a  strict  civil  service 
law. 

The  Independence  party  declares  that  the  right  to  issue  money 
is  inherent  in  the  Government,  and  it  favors  the  establishment  of 
a  central  governmental  bank,  through  which  the  money  so  issued 
ahall  be  put  into  general  circulation. 

We  demand  a  revision  of  the  tariff^  not  by  the  friends  of  the 
tariff,  but  by  the  friends  of  the  people,  and  declare  for  a  gradual 
reduction  of  tariff  duties,  with  just  consideration  for  the  rights  of 
the  consuming  public  and  of  established  industry.  There  should 
be  no  protection  for  oppressive  trusts  which  sell  cheaply  abroad 
and  take  advantage  of  the  tariff  at  home  to  crush  competition, 
raise  prices,  control  production,  and  limit  work  and  wages. 

The  railroads  must  be  kept  open  to  all  upon  exactly  equal  terms. 
Every  form  of  rebate  and  discri mi  nation  in  railroad  rales  is  a 
crime  against  business  and  must  be  stamped  out.  We  demand 
adequate  railroad  facilities  and  advocate  a  bill  empowering  ship- 
pers in  time  of  need  to  compel  railroads  to  provide  sufficient  cars 
for  freiglit  and  passenger  traffic  and  other  railroad  facilities  through 
summary  appeal  to  the  courts.  We  favor  the  creation  of  an  Inter- 
state Commerce  Court,  whose  sole  function  it  shall  be  to  review 
speedily  and  enforce  summarily  tlie  orders  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  the 
power  to  initiate  investigation  into  the  reasonableness  of  rates 
and  practices,  and  no  increase  in  rates  should  be  put  into  effect 
until  opportunity  for  such  investigation  is  afforded.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  should  proceed  at  once  with  a  physical 
valuation  of  railroads  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

We  believe  that  legitimate  organizations  in  business  designed  to 
secure  an  economy  of  ojieration  and  increased  production  are  liene- 
ficia)  wherever  the  public  participates  in  the  advantages  which  re- 
sult. We  denounce  all  combinations  for  restraint  of  trade  and  for 
the  establishment  of  monopoly  in  all  products  of  labor,  and  de- 
clare that  such  combinations  are  not  combinations  for  production^ 
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but  for  extortion,  and  tfaat  activity  in  this  direction  is  not  Indus' 
try,  but  robbery. 

In  cases  of  infractions  of  the  Anti^Trnjit  law  or  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  act,  we  believe  in  the  enforcement  of  a  prison  penalty 
against  the  ^iity  and  responaible  individuals  controlling  the 
management  of  the  offending  corporations,  rather  than  a  find 
imposed  upon  stockholders. 

We  advocate  the  extension  of  the  principle  of  public  ownership 
of  public  utilities,  including  railroads*  as  rapidly  as  municipal, 
State*  or  National  Government  shall  demonstrate  ability  to  con- 
duct public  utilities  for  the  public  benefiL  We  favor  specifically 
government  ownership  of  the  telegraphs,  such  as  prevails  in  every 
other  civilized  country  in  the  world,  and  demand  as  an  immediate 
measure  that  the  Government  shall  purchase  and  operate  the  tele- 
graphs in  connection  with  the  postal  service. 

The  parcels  post  system  should  be  rapidly  and  widely  extended, 
and  government  postal  savings  banks  should  l>e  established  where 
the  people's  deposits  will  be  secure,  the  money  to  be  loaned  to  the 
people  ill  the  locality  of  the  several  banks  at  a  rate  of  interest  to 
be  fixed  by  the  government. 

We  favor  the  immediate  development  of  a  national  system  of 
good  roads  connecting  all  states,  and  national  aid  to  states  in  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  post  roads. 

We  favor  a  court  of  review  of  the  censorship  and  arbitrary  rul* 
inga  of  the  Post-Office  Department. 

We  favor  the  admission  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  to  separate 
statehood. 

We  advocate  such  legislation^  both  state  and  national,  as  will 
auppreas  the  bucket  shop  and  prohibit  the  fictitious  selling  of  farm 
products  for  future  delivery. 

We  favor  the  creation  of  a  national  department  of  public  health, 
to  be  presided  ov^er  by  a  member  of  the  medical  profession,  this 
department  to  exercise  such  authority  over  matters  of  public 
health,  hygiene,  and  sanitation  which  come  properly  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  national  government  as  does  not  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  states  or  municipalities. 

We  oppose  Asiatic  immigration,  which  does  not  amalgamate 
with  our  population,  creates  race  issues  and  un-Am<»rican  condi- 
tions, and  which  reduces  wages  and  t«nds  to  lower  the  high  stand- 
ard of  living  and  the  high  standard  of  morality  which  American 
civilization  has  established. 

We  demand  the  passage  of  an  exclusion  act  which  shall  protect 
American  workingmen  from  competition  with  Asiatic  cheap  labor 
and  which  shall  protect  American  civilization  from  the  contam- 
ination of  Asiatic  conditions* 
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The  Independence  party  declares  for  peace  and  against  aggrea- 
aion,  and  will  promote  the  movement  for  the  wsttlement  of  inter* 
national  disputes  by  arbitration. 

We  believe,  however^  that  a  small  navy  is  poor  economy,  and 
that  a  strong  navy  is  the  beat  protection  in  time  of  war  and  the 
beat  preventive  of  war.  We  therefore  favor  the  speedy  building  of 
a  navy  aufficiently  strong  to  protect  at  the  same  time  both  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coaata  of  the  United  States. 

We  rejoice  in  tire  adoption  by  both  the  Democratic  and  Repub* 
lican  platforms  of  the  demand  of  the  Independence  party  for  im- 
proved national  waterways  and  the  Mississippi  inland  deep-waters 
project,  to  complete  a  sliip  canal  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Great  Lakes. 
We  favor  the  extension  of  this  system  to  the  tributaries  of  the 
Miiisisaippi,  by  means  of  which  thirty  states  shall  be  served  and 
20,000  miles  added  to  the  coast  line  of  the  United  States.  The  re- 
clamation of  arid  land  should  be  continued  and  the  irrigation 
programme  now  contemplated  by  the  government  extended  and 
steps  taken  for  the  conservation  of  the  country's  natural  resources, 
which  should  be  guarded  not  oiily  against  devastation  and  waate, 
but  against  falling  into  the  control  of  the  monopoly. 

The  abuses  growing  out  of  the  administration  of  our  forest  pre- 
serves must  be  corrected,  and  provisions  should  be  made  for  free 
grazing  from  public  lands  outside  of  forest  or  other  reservatioTis, 
In  behalf  of  the  people  residing  in  arid  portions  of  our  Western 
states  we  protest  vigorously  against  the  policy  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  selling  the  exclusive  use  of  water  and  electric  power 
derived  from  public  works  to  private  corporations,  thus  creating  a 
monopoly  and  subjecting  citizens  living  in  those  sections  to  exor- 
bitant charges  for  light  and  power,  and  diverting  enterprises  orig- 
inally atartfd  for  public  benefit  into  channels  for  corporate  greed 
and  oppressiouj  and  we  demand  that  no  more  exclusive  contracts 
be  made. 

American  citizens  abroad,  whether  native  bom  or  naturalized, 
and  of  whatever  race  or  creed,  must  be  secured  in  the  enjoyment 
of  all  rights  and  privileges  under  our  treaties,  and  wherever  such 
rights  are  withheld  by  any  country  on  the  ground  of  race  or  reli- 
gious faith,  steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  removal  of  such 
unjust  discrimination. 

We  advocate  the  popular  election  of  United  States  Senators, 
and  of  judges,  both  state  and  federal,  and  favor  a  graduated  in- 
come tax  and  any  constitutional  amendment  necessary  to  these 
ends. 

Equality  of  opportunity,  the  largest  measure  of  individual  lib- 
erty consistent  with  equal  rights ;  the  overthrow  of  the  rule  of 
special  interest  and  the  restoration  of  government  by  the  majority 
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exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community  ;  these  are  the 
purposes  to  which  the  Independence  party  is  pledged,  and  we  in- 
vite the  cooperation  of  all  patriots  and  progressive  citizens,  ir- 
respective of  party,  who  are  in  sympathy  with  these  principles 
and  in  favor  of  Ibeir  practical  enforcement. 

The  noininatiou  of  a  candidate  for  President  waa  effected  onlj 
on  the  third  trial.    The  result  on  each  vote  was  as  follows:  — 

Thomaa  L.  Hisgen,  of  MasBachusetts 
John  T.  (Jraves,  of  Georgia  .... 
Wilford  W>  Howard,  of  Alabama  .    . 
Ruuben  ll*  Lyoii^  of  New  York  ♦     .     . 
William  R.  Hearst,  of  New  York   ,     * 

Whole  numlier  of  votes 924 

Necessary  to  a  choice  (two  thirds) 

The  customary  vote  to  make  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Hisgen 
unanimous  was  adopted.  John  Temple  Graves,  of  Georgia,  was 
nominated  for  Vice*Fre8ident  by  acciamation. 

OtHciul  and  ceremonial  notihcation  of  nominations  has  be- 
come a  prominent  feature  of  every  preiiideutial  canvass.  It  is 
not  technically  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  hut  is  made  the 
occasion  of  great  popular  demonstrations  and  enithles  candidates 
to  sound  a  **  keynote/*  Mr.  Taft  was  informed  of  his  noniina- 
tion  at  Cincinnati,  on  July  28;  Mr.  Bryan,  at  his  home  in 
Lincoln,  on  August  12  j  Mr.  Hisgen,  in  Kew  York  City,  on 
August  31*  Later  came  the  notifications  to  the  candidates  for 
Vice-President,  — Mr.  Sherman,  at  Utica,  Mr.  Kern,  at  Indian- 
apolis, and  Mr,  Graves,  at  Atlanta.  There  were  great  throngs 
of  people  at  all  these  ceremonies.  In  some  cases  the  attempt 
was  made,  with  a  certain  amount  of  success,  to  make  the  occa- 
Bion  non-partisan, 

Both  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Bryan  intended  originally  not  to  make 
any  political  tours.  It  was  announced  at  first  that  Mr.  Bryan 
would  conduct  a  "front  porch"  campaign,  that  he  would  stay 
At  home  and  make  speeches  to  such  friends  and  supporters  as 
inight  call  upon  him  there.  Mr.  Taft,  who  made  a  long  stay  at 
Hot  Springs,  Virginia,  caused  it  to  be  known  that  under  no 
circumstances  wotild  he  journey  over  the  country  on  a  stump- 
ing tour.  Both  of  them  changed  their  plans.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Hisgen  and  Mr.  Cbafin  were  seen  on  the  stump  in  many  States. 
Mr.  Bryan  was  first  in  the  field.  He  started  on  the  20th  of 
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August  on  a  seven-days'  trip  and  spoke  at  many  points  in  Ih'* 
diana,  IJlinois,  Iowa,  and  Kansas.  On  theSOth  lie  began  another 
tour  which  took  him  aa  far  as  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas.  He 
made  a  third,  much  longer  trip,  beginning  September  6,  and 
before  his  returti  had  spoken  in  States  so  far  apart  as  Rhode 
Island  and  Colorado.  The  closing  weeks  of  the  canvass  found 
him  in  the  East,  devoting  much  attention  to  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Ohio. 

Mr.  Taft  made  his  first  political  speech  at  Hot  Springs,  on 
August  21,  and  although  he  spoke  a  few  times  later  in  the 
month  and  early  in  September  at  various  places  in  Ohio,  did 
not  enter  upon  an  extended  tour  until  September  23.  From 
that  time  until  the  day  of  election  he  was  almost  constantly 
travelling  and  addressing  rallies  of  his  supporters.  His  itinerary 
carried  him  all  over  the  Middle  West,  and  he  also  visited 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  the  Dakotas,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  campaign  he  was  in  the  East,  and  spoke 
in  several  of  the  "border*'  States,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina.  Like  Mr.  Bryan  he 
closed  the  campaign  in  New  York  and  Oliio. 

There  was  the  usual  optimism  on  both  sides  regarding  the 
result.  Vermont  held  its  State  election  on  Septeml^er  1,  and 
registered  a  little  less  —  some  two  thousand  —  than  the  nsual 
Republican  majority,  a  result  which  gave  the  Demacrats  some 
encouragement,  A  week  later  Maine  followed  with  a  large  re- 
duction. The  Republican  plurality  was  but  a  little  more  than 
8O0O,  which  was  less  than  half  the  customary  plurality.  The 
Republicans  explained  that  local  conditions  and  local  questions 
were  answerable  for  the  decline,  and  the  assertion  was  true,  but 
the  Democrats  believed  tiiatit  presaged  victory  for  them.  But 
aside  from  the  managers  of  the  campaign,  and  those  whom  they 
could  inspire  with  hopefulness,  the  belief  that  Mr.  Taft  was 
to  be  elected  was  general. 

The  election  took  place  on  November  3f  and  resulted  in  a 
Republican  victory.  The  popular  and  electoral  vote  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  table. 

An  analysis  of  the  vote  will  reveal  several  points  worthy 
of  notice.  The  aggregate  vote  increased  over  that  at  tlie  elec- 
tion of  lfM)4  almost  exactly  ten  jxt  cent, -=-l,3G2,K81,  — but 
it  increased  less  than  seven  per  cent  over  the  enormous  vote 
of  1896.  But  in  the  sixteen  Southern  States  —  from  all  the 
Analyses  Oklahoma  is  omitted^  as  it  did  not  participate  in  any 
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aa  a  whole  or  by  groups  of  States,  seems  to  coiifirra  the  con- 
clusions advanced  m  the  previous  chapter.  It  was  there  sug- 
gested that  the  "safe  and  f^ane '^  policy  of  the  Democrats  led 
a  considerable  body  of  that  party  to  vote  for  Mr.  Roosevelt 
in  preference  to  Judge  Parker,  in  the  belief  tliat  the  Kepubli- 
can  candidate  was  the  more  radical  of  the  two,  and  that  it 
also  caused  a  much  larger  number  to  withhold  their  votes  al- 
together. The  return  of  Mr.  Bryan  to  the  leadership  detached 
from  the  Republicans  those  radical  Democrats  who  bad  sup- 
ported Mr.  Roosevelt  four  years  before,  and  it  also  drew  to 
Mr.  Taft  some  conservative  Democrats  who  had  voted  for  Judge 
Parker.  At  the  same  time  the  abfitainers  of  1904  now  went  to 
the  polls  for  Mr.  Bryan.  As  a  result  the  gains  and  losses  of 
the  Republican  candidate  virtually  offset  each  other,  and  the 
Democratic  vote  was  largely  increased.  The  aggregate  vote 
does  not  contradict  this  theory.  Mr,  Taft'a  total  vote  was  less 
than  50,000  more  than  Roosevelt's,  but  Mr.  Bryants  was 
1,323,000  more  than  Parker^e. 

Comparing,  as  in  the  last  chapter,  the  vote  for  the  leading 
candidates  by  groups  of  States,  we  find  that  in  New  England, 
which  is  rather  more  conservative  than  some  other  parts  of  the 
country,  the  change  was  small,  as  it  was  between  1900  and 
1904.  In  round  numbers  the  comparison  stands  thus:  — 


Republican 
Democratic 


1904 
569,600 
335,000 


1908 
676,400 
329,000 


If  any  inference  may  be  drawn  it  is  that  a  larger  ntimber  of 
conservative  Democrats  deserted  their  party  than  had  been 
the  case  in  1904.  But  that  assertion  cannot  be  made  of  any 
other  group  of  States.  In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania the  comparison  shows :  — 

1904  1908 

Republican 1,945,600  1,881,900 

Democratic   ,    .     .     .    .     1,184,000  l,29ti,800 

Here  the  Kepnblicans  lost  64,400,  and  the  Democrats 
gained  114,80(^-  The  change  is  not  a  large  one,  but  so  far  as 
it  goes  it  is  the  reversial  of  the  tendency  of  the  previous  four 
years  which  we  should  expect.  The  terniency  to  a  return  to 
normal  conditions  is  more  strongly  marked  in  the  next  group 
—  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinoi,-*,  and  Michigan, — as  the  reverse 
tendency  was  stronger  four  years  before.  In  1904  the  change 
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in  the  four  States  was  a  gain  of  170,000  by  the  Repuhlicana, 
a  loss  of  420,000  by  the  Democrats,  Now  the  change  is  indi- 
cated by  the  following  figures :.  — 

1004  1908 

Republican 1,963,900  l,87r>,600 

Dejiiocratic I,0tt0,800  1,460,400 

That  is,  a  loss  of  85^000  by  the  Kepntlicans,  and  a  gain  of 
385,000  by  the  Democrats.  But  the  uet  result  of  the  change 
in  eight  years  is  an  increase  of  114^000  in  the  Republicaa 
majority.  The  change  in  the  seven  States  of  Iowa,  Kansas, 
^Nebraska,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  the  Dakotas,  is  still 
more  pronounced.  In  1004  the  Republicans  gained  116,400 
over  their  vote  in  1900;  the  Democrats  lost  344,700,  The 
comparison  between  1904  and  1908  is  as  follows  i  — 

1904  1908 

Repubhcan  .,,,.,     1,278,600  1,168/200 

Democratic 501,;5lKJ  842,;i00 

That  is,  the  Democrats  gained  341,000;  the  Republicans  lost 
110^400  J  and  the  net  result^  as  compared  with  1900,  was  a 
gain  of  tiOOO  hy  the  Republicans,  and  *if  24,700  by  the  Demo- 
crats,—  in  short,  an  altnost  precise  return  to  the  former  con- 
ditions. The  other  Western  and  the  Pacific  States  —  nine  in 
number,  growing  in  population  more  rapidly  than  the  rest  of 
the  country ^ — show  the  same  tendency.  In  1904  the  Repub- 
licans cast  194,600  more  votes  than  in  1900;  the  Democrats, 
132,500  fewer.  In  1908  the  Republicans  increased  their  vote 
by  only  10,000;  the  Democrats  by  163,600,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  follov^ing  statement :  — 

1M4  1R08 

Republican 674,400  684.400 

Democratic 321,500  465,100 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  with  reference  to  this  last  group 
of  States,  that  in  1900  the  etFect  of  the  Free  Silver  campaign 
had  not  disappeared  altogether,  and  the  Republicans  had  a  net 
plurality  of  only  2o,800,  which  was  increased  in  1904  to 
3o2»900,  and  decreased  in  1908  to  199,300. 

Finally  we  have  the  sixteen  Southern  States.  There  are 
contests  comparable  to  those  in  the  North  in  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri;  the  voting  is 
of  a  more  languid  character  in  Korth  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and 
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Arkansas,  but  elections  have  a  certain  appearaTice  of  being 
contested,  which  is  not  the  case  in  Virginia,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas. 
But  it  is  be^st  to  cyiisider  the  whole  group  of  sixteen  Htates, 
without  luakiug  the  distinction.  In  1900  the  Democrats  lind  a 
net  majority  in  those  States  of  495,400  j  in  1904  their  pluml- 
ity  was  412,200,  the  combined  vote  for  the  two  leading  par- 
ties having  decreased  571,400.  The  record  for  the  elections 
of  1904  and  1908  was;  — 

1904  1008 

Republican 1,214,400  I;iti6,4n0 

Bemocratic 1,650,000  1,863,000 

The  Republican  vote  increased  122,000,  but  was  etill 
122,100  below  that  of  1900.  The  Democratic  vote  increased 
207,300»  but  was  still  120,000  below  the  1900  vote.  The 
aggregate  vote  for  the  two  leading  candidates  in  1908  ex- 
ceeded that  in  19^)4  by  299,300,  of  which  number  167,700  waa 
contributed  by  the  five  States  which  were  closely  contested, 
89,600  by  the  three  States  of  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and 
Arkansas,  and  only  40,000  by  the  other  eight. 

It  is  a  common  impression  that  the  agKregat©  vote  given  to 
the  minor  parties  and  candidates  shows  a  tendency  to  increase. 
Such  is  not  the  fact.  General  Weaver  received  a  larger  popular 
vote  in  1892  than  the  combined  votes  given  to  all  the  minor 
candidates  in  either  1904  or  1908.  The  SocialiRt  party  has 
increased  its  vote  largely  at  the  last  two  elections,  and  its 
vote  was  but  slightly  larger  in  1908  than  in  1904.  The  aggre- 
gate vote  given  to  all  the  minor  candidates  at  the  last  eight 
elections  is  given  below  :  — 

Year  Jtlinor  Candidates 

1880 318,883 

1884 325J38 

1888 400.510 

1892 1,31B.250» 

1896 538,881* 

1900 394,809« 

1Q04 809,881* 

1908 800,219* 

1  Gcnerol  Weaver,  1,040,886.  *  Bnrun  and  Watson,  222,583, 

i  Socialiftt  xottt,  94,8^4.  *  Socialist  rote,  402,89J». 

6  SociaJist  vote,  420,81MJ. 
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In  1004  for  the  first  time  the  Socialist  candidates  received 
some  votes  in  every  state.  In  1908  they  were  voted  fur  in  every 
Sl^te  except  Veriuont. 

The  count  of  the  electoral  votes  took  place  on  February  10, 
190[^  The  proceedings  were  identical  in  form  with  those  that 
were  observed  in  1905,  Tho  concurrent  resolution  prescriljing 
the  form  was  passed  by  b<jth  houses  of  Congress  without  a  sug- 
gestion of  amendment,  without  debate,  and  ivilboiit  opposition. 
The  only  iuciiieiit  of  the  count ^ — and  it  ia  hardly  worthy  of 
mention — is  that  the  electors  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin  were 
found  to  have  certified  that  their  votes  for  President  were  given 
to  William  H.  Taft,  of  New  York.  The  tellers  were  permitted 
to  treat  tlje  error  as  an  accident,  and  the  votes  were  counted 
as  for  Mr,  Taft,  of  Ohio. 

The  inauguration,  which  took  place  on  March  4,  1900,  pos- 
eessed  some  featureB  worthy  of  notice.  Arrangements  were  made 
for  unusual  display  and  ceremony.  The  installation  of  a  Pre- 
iiident  in  office  has  gradually  become  an  occasion  for  spectacular 
effects  and  for  immense  gatherings  of  politicians  and  of  sup- 
porters of  the  new  President,  It  was  estimated  that  on  the 
great  day  in  1909  W'ashington  contained  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  visitors  who  had  been  drawn  to  the  capital  city  to 
witness  the  advent  of  a  new  administration. 

The  Weather  Bureau  predicted  a  fine  day  for  the  ceremony, 
but  the  weather  is  capricious  in  early  March,  and  Washington 
awoke  on  that  morning  to  find  a  severe  storm  raging  —  wind,  and 
anow,  and  sleet,  and  rain.  Most  elaborate  bunting  decoratioDs 
adorned  the  buildings  along  Pennsylvfluia  Avenue.  They  were 
drenched  and  drooping  long  before  the  President  and  the  Pre- 
fiident-elect  entered  the  motor-car  at  the  White  House  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Capitol.  When  the  distinguished  company  was  as- 
sembled in  the  Senate  Chamber  —  both  houses  of  Congress,  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Diplomatic  Corps  —  the 
oath  was  administered  to  Mr.  Sherman,  the  Vice-President-elect, 
who  delivered  a  brief  inaugural  address,  the  Senate  adjourned, 
the  Senate  as  it  was  to  be  constituted  for  the  ensuing  two  years 
was  called  to  order^  and  the  oath  was  administered  to  the  new 
senators. 

At  this  point  it  ia  customary  for  a  procession  to  be  formed  to 
proceed  to  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol,  where  the  oath  of  office 
is  taken  by  the  new  President  in  the  presence  of  assembled 
tens  of  thousands  of  people.  But  owing  to  the  extremely  in- 
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clement  weather  and  the  age  of  many  of  those  in  official  posi- 
tion who  would  take  part  in  the  procession,  the  inauguration 
took  place  in  the  Senate  Chamber*  The  oath  was  admiiiiBtered 
to  Mr.  Taft  by  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  —  the  sixth,  ami  last, 
time  tliat  he  inducted  a  President  into  office.  The  ambition  of 
Mr.  Taft,  of  which  ho  made  no  secret,  to  occupy  a  seat  on  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  led  to  an  iuteresting  variation  of 
the  ceremony.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  Presideiita  to  take 
the  oath  on  a  Bible,  usually  presented  to  them  for  the  purpose^ 
and  to  retain  the  book.  But  Mr.  Taft  wished  to  make  use  of 
the  Bible  on  which,  for  well-nigh  a  century,  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  have  placed  a  hand  when  taking  the  oath. 

After  the  delivery  of  the  inaugural  address,  Mr.  Koosevelt, 
now  a  private  citizen,  retired  from  the  Senate  Cham l}er,  hotly 
applauded  as  he  withdrew,  and  under  the  escort  of  a  large  body 
of  New  Yorkers,  went  directly  to  the  railway  station,  where 
he  was  soon  joined  by  Mrs.  RooaeveU,  and  tCKok  the  train  for 
hia  home  at  Oyster  Bay. 

That  also  was  a  departure  from  custom,  for  it  baa  been  us- 
ual for  the  retiring  President  to  accompany  his  successor  not 
only  in  going  to  the  Capitol,  but  on  the  return  to  the  White 
House.  On  tliia  occasion  both  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Sherman  were 
accompanied  by  their  wives  on  the  returo  journey.  The  parade 
which  had  been  planned  was  carried  out  in  spite  of  slush  io 
the  street  and  sleet  in  the  air^  and  the  newly  installed  Presid- 
ent and  Vice-President  reviewed  it  from  a  stand  in  front  of 
the  White  House. 
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On  the  morning  after  the  inauguration,  in  1909,  many* 
the  daily  newspapera  of  the  country  **  featured  "  a  photograph 
of  the  outgoing  and  incoming  Presidenta  staniding  side  by  side, 
whicb  was  taken  the  moment  before  they  left  together  the 
Wliite  House  for  the  Capitol,  where  Mr.  Taft  was  to  take  the 
oath  of  office.  The  two  men,  tlien  so  friendly,  were  nevertheless 
to  be,  willingly  ur  unwillingly,  the  central  fignrea  in  the  most 
furiously  waged  contest  that  ever  wrecked  an  American  political 
party, 

Tlie  breach,  the  division,  seen  after  the  event  to  have  been 
inevitable,  had  many  contributing  causes,  but  the  underlying 
cause  was  the  strong  personality  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  which 
had  won  for  him  a  countless  host  of  followers,  unalterably  de- 
termined to  accept  none  but  him  as  a  leader. 

The  Republican  party  was  organized  originally  for  a  radical 
purpose,  to  stem  the  progress  of  slavery.  Gradually,  so  soon  aa 
its  chief  objects emancipation,  restoration  of  the  Union,  re- 
construction, and  a  protectivu  tariff  —  had  been  achieved,  it 
became  essentially  the  conservative  party  of  the  country ; 
and  the  Democrats,  allying  themselves  successively  with 
Greenbackera,  Populists,  and  Free  Silver  men,  fell  com- 
pletely under  the  control  of  a  radical  element.  The  Demo- 
cratic party,  nevertheless,  still  retained  in  its  membership 
a  considerable  contingent  of  conservatives,  many  of  whom 
manifested  their  independence  by  their  support  of  Palmer  and 
Buckner  in  1S96 ;  others,  in  order  to  preserve  their  party 
standing  and  regularity,  and  in  the  hope  of  a  revulsion  sooner 
or  later  against  radicalism,  voted  the  straight  ticket  in  that 
election,  with  great  reluctance.  Eight  years  later,  after  two 
party  defeats,  they  were  nominally  allowed  to  assume  control 
in  order  to  test  their  strengtli  in  the  country.  The  result  was 
a  third  defeat  and  a  resumption  of  leadership  by  the  radicals. 

Meantime,  on  the  death  of  President  McKinley,  Theodore 
KooBevelt  had  succeeded  to  office.  Although,  during  the 
remainder   of    the   Mciunley  term^    so   far   as   bis    natural 
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diaposition  permitted  he  kept  his  promise  to  continue  the 
policies  —  they  were  conpervative  policies  — of  his  predeces- 
sor, he  soon  gavtj  imuitHtakable  indications  that  the  bent  of 
his  mind  was  not  merely  mildly  hut  strongly  TadicaL  Yet  he 
had  ohtained  an  extraordinary  hold  vijion  the  people  of  th© 
country,  and  his  uominatiuii  for  a  fult  term  and  his  election 
were  inevitable.  The  really  conservative  opinion  within  hia 
party  made  little  secret  of  its  opposition  to  him,  hut  there  was 
no  open  opposition  after  he  was  nominated.  There  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  any  considerable  number  of  Republicans^  certainly 
no  recognized  leader,  voted  for  Parker  and  Davia  as  represent- 
ing a  more  conservative  tendency.  On  the  other  hand,  there  ia 
evidence,  easily  deducible  from  the  election  returns,  that  a  great 
many  radical  Democrats^  angry  at  tlie  temporary  self-etfa cement 
of  their  own  wing  of  the  party,  deserted  their  candidates  and 
supported  Roosevelt  as  the  candidate  most  nearly  reflecting 
their  own  political  principles  and  aaju rations.  Inasmuch  as  Mr, 
Roosevelt  was  enthusiastically  supported  by  a  great  body  of 
admirers  in  his  own  party,  who  were  neither  conservative  nor 
radical  by  strong  conviction,  but  ready  to  he  carried  in  either 
direction  by  a  powerful  leader ;  also  by  the  conservative  rank 
and  file  hecatjse  they  could  not  do  otherwise,  however  seriously 
they  might  distrust  their  candidate  ;  and  by  a  host  of  temporary 
recruits  from  the  other  party  ;  his  success  at  the  polls  was  im- 
posing—  a  popular  majority  of  more  than  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lion votes  and  an  electoral  majority  of  much  more  than  two  to 
one,  including  the  votes  of  every  northern  State  and  of  two  of 
those  usually  classed  as  southern. 

It  has  already  been  carefully  emphasized,  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  that  the  result  of  the  election  of  1904  was  in  ellect,  if 
not  a  mandate  to  the  President  then  chosen  to  lead  his  party  and 
the  country  to  the  enforcement  of  a  radical  programme,  at  least 
a  certificate  of  pwrniission  to  do  so.  He  accepted  the  p«rmiasion 
and  acted  upon  it  during  his  full  term  of  four  years.  No  criti- 
cism of  him  for  so  acting  is  just.  Two  consequences,  which 
were  not  then  foreseen,  hut  which  are  now  seen  to  have  been 
inevitable,  were  the  rending  of  the  Republican  party  into  txvo 
factions,  and  the  orgouization  of  the  mighty  liost  of  Roosevelt's 
followers,  most  of  them  previously  indilferentas  Ivetween  radi- 
calism and  conservatism,  into  a  body  of  eager  and  enthusiastio 
advocatea  of  any  extreme  policy  Mr,  Roosevelt  might  urpe, 
and  looking  to  him  us  tlie  one  and  only  agent  earnest  enough 
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anil  Btrong  enough  to  make  the  proposed  reform  etfective  and 
complete. 

It  was  the  loyalty,  little  short  of  iJolatry,  to  Mr.  Roosevelt 
that  fumislied  a  soflicient  explanation  of  the  prolonged  attempt  in 
the  con^^ention  of  1908  to  i^tanipede  it  in  his  favor.  There  is  in 
exiat^nce — it  has  never  been  published — absolutely  convincing 
evidence  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  sincerity  in  the  wish  that  Mr.Taft 
■hould  be  nominated.  Indeed,  if  there  is  any  criticism  to  be 
made  upon  him  in  that  contest  it  is  that  h©  tmnscended  the 
bounds  of  propriety  by  his  activity  in  Taft's  behalf  and  by 
aanctioning  tactics  to  accomplish  his  object  which  he  condemned 
iti  no  niettMured  terms  four  years  later,  when  the  same  tactica 
were  employed  against  himself.  The  attempt  to  stampede  the 
conventiont  whether  carefully  prepared  in  advance  or  spon- 
taneous, was  not  prepared  by  him»  but  it  was  a  proof  of  the 
fact  that  the  throng  of  his  admiring  followers  felt  impatient 
and  intolerant  of  being  under  any  other  leader,  even  under  ona 
chosen  by  the  leader  himself.  In  that  respect  Mr.  Taft  was 
lees  fortunate  than  the  only  other  man  in  our  political  history 
who  was  placed  in  a  similar  situation.  Van  Buren  also  was 
chosen  as  his  successor  by  the  President,  who  was,  like  Roose- 
velt»  a  strong  and  iloraineering  personality  and  the  object  of 
extraordinary  political  veneration.  He  too  went  down  to  defeat 
for  a  second  election  ;  but  neither  did  Jackson  turn  against  him, 
nor  did  Jackaon*8  followers  fail  in  their  loyalty.  Yet  the  two 
cases  are  so  far  parallel  thiit  it  may  be  said  that  in  neither  case 
could  any  man  of  the  same  party  as  the  retiring  President  have 
made  a  successful  administration. 

Let  11B  consider  the  situation.  In  spite  of  the  great  popular 
and  electoral  majorities  he  had  received,  Mr,  Taft  was  not  in 
the  ordinary  sense  a  popular  man,  and  did  not  enjoy  the  public 
confidence  to  a  large  degree.  Not  only  were  the  thicV-and-thin 
adherents  of  Roosevelt  suspicious  of  his  earnestness  in  carrying 
on  the  policies  bequeathed  to  him,  hut  the  conservatives,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the  choice  of  one  whom  they 
distrusted,  had  a  more  than  vague  apprehension  that  he  would 
continue  the  warfare  for  changes  w^hich  they  did  not  approve 
and  would  prolong  the  period  of  business  unrest.  In  short,  the 
party  which  elected  Taft  was  already  divided  when  he  took 
office,  and  there  was  laid  upon  him  the  hopeless  task  of  satis- 
fying both  winga  of  it.  At  all  events,  that  was  the  task  he  un- 
dertook and,  hopeless  though  it  was,  one  for  which  he  had 
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nniisual  qualifications*  For  he  was  Ijotli  a  reformer  and  a  con* 
servative,  by  no  means  thither  a  radical  or,  in  tbe  slang  of  the 
day,  a  "stand- patter."  The  task  was  hopeless  because  the  radi- 
cal witig  of  the  party,  created  by  Roosevelt,  would  be  satii^tied 
with  nothing  less  than  the  whole  programme  of  reform  ;  because 
the  other  wing  of  tbe  party  always  dreaded  the  next  step  and 
had  not  confidence  in  Taft's  real  conservatism.  So  the  party, 
divided  in  March,  19CK>,  remained  divided  up  to  the  time  of  the 
catastrophe,  in  June^  1912, 

It  was  naturally  the  j-adical  wing  that  took  the  aggressive, 
and  no  time  waa  lost  in  taking  it.  The  war  within  the  party 
on  the  President  began  as  aoon  a«  the  make-up  of  the  Cabinet 
waa  anuouncnd.  He  was  accused  of  treachery  and  breach  of 
faith,  if  not  of  his  pledged  word,  1>ecauae  he  did  not  appoint 
certain  of  Jtr.  RooBevelt's  secretaries.  Irrefutable  evidence  ex- 
iata  that  the  charge  was  wholly  untrue;  but  since  it  was  made 
irresponsibly  and  witltout  an  attempt  at  proof,  no  one  of  those 
who  were  in  a  position  to  dispose  of  it  summarily  dignified  it 
by  a  formal  denial.  Consequently  those  believed  it  who  were 
prepared  to  believe  anything  evil  of  the  President,  and  a  foun- 
dation was  laid  for  the  distruwt  and  animosity  toward  him  that 
aoon  became  chronic  and  widespread. 

Examples  might  be  given  plentifully  of  the  attacks  made 
upon  the  President  by  newspapers  nominally  of  his  own  party 
at  tbe  very  outset,  before  the  country  had  an  opportunity 
to  ascertain  what  to  expect  of  him.  Here  are  a  few,  which  date 
from  the  second  month  of  the  administration  —  April,  1909. 
"Taft  has  surrounded  himself  with  corporation  attorneys." 
**  Roosevelt  policies  are  in  the  ditch,  for  sure."  "  Taft  has  made 
a  studied  etfurt  to  repudiate  the  things  for  which  his  prede- 
cessor stood."  **The  man  goes  about  exactly  as  if  he  did  not 
exist  by  the  grace  of  another."  *•  Roosevelt  suffers  from  the 
deepest  wound  known  to  man  —  ingratitude. " 

It  is  the  barest  justice  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  say  that  he  had, 
and  coyld  have  had,  no  part  in  such  flings  at  the  man  whom  he, 
more  than  any  other,  bad  helped  to  his  present  position.  In 
fact  the  two  men  were  then,  and  long  afterward,  carrying  on 
a  correspondence  in  the  most  friendly  and  even  affectionate 
tone,  in  which  public  questions  were  discussed  more  or  less 
freely,  without  a  symptom  of  discord  between  them.  Such  in- 
tercourse was  interrupted  by  Mr,  Roosevelt^s  long  absence  on 
lita  hunting  tour  in  Afnca,  but  was  resumed,  in  a  mere  desul- 
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tory  niatiner,  to  be  sure,  after  hiB  return.  It  must,  nevertlie- 
less,  he  reiimrkeil  as  singular  that,  so  far  as  is  known,  Mr. 
Ryosevelt  never  rebuked  his  partisans  as  iieing  over-utlicious, 
never  denied  accusations  against  tb«  President  which  lie  knew 
to  be  untrue,  nor  in  any  way  dissociated  himself  from  the  cam- 
paign which  was  carried  on  quite  as  mucli  in  bis  interest  as  in 
op|K>sition  to  the  President.  Indeed,  one  journalist,  as  early  as 
iji  the  spring  of  1909,  announced  with  evident  SfiLisfaL'tion  tiiat 
events  were  shaping  themselves  for  a  Republican  defeat  in  the 
congressional  elections  of  1910,  and  then^  nothing  could  pre- 
vent such  a  call  for  lioosevcdt  that  he  would  be  noujinated  in 
1912,  So  far  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  was  concerned,  his  policy 
dli  through  the  hrst  three  yeara  of  the  ailniintstration  was  one 
of  silence.  Publicly,  at  least,  he  expressed  neither  approval  nor 
disapproval  of  his  successor's  acts.  The  reason  why  he  concealed 
bis  opinion  must  be  left  to  conjecture.  Meantime  the  campaign 
against  Taft  proceeded  with  increasing  violence. 

During  the  second  term  of  President  Roosevelt  the  question 
of  the  tariff  %vas officially  kept  somewhat  in  the  backgrouml.  The 
President  himself  made  no  effort  to  bring  it  forward.  He  had 
many  items  on  his  programme  whicli  he  deemed  of  more  press- 
ing  importance.  His  opponents  iiscribed  his  apparent  inditfer- 
euce  to  another  motive,  bvit  that  which  is  here  suggested  is  aa 
ample  as  well  as  a  reasonable  explanation.  But  however  un- 
mindful of  the  issue  he  and  a  majority  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress  %veTe,  it  wasa  very  lively  is^ue  in  the  country.  The  '*  insur- 
gent "  group  in  the  AVest,  and  many  influential  newspapers  of 
thnt  region,  tupetfier  with  not  a  few  in  the  East,  were  insistent 
in  their  ** demands"  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff  and  a  reduction 
of  the  rates  of  duty.  The  convention  that  nominated  Taft 
could  not  and  did  not  disreyurd  the  widespread  sentiment.  The 
paragraph  iti  the  platform  dealing  with  the  suhjt^ct  ^  should 
i)e  carefully  studied  by  those  who  would  decide  judicially 
whether  or  not  the  Republicans  subsequently  fultilled  the 
promise  of  the  platform  ;  but  after  they  have  done  so  there  will 
still  be  two  opinions  on  the  subject.  There  are  three  chief  fea- 
tures of  the  declaration:  (1)  The  Republican  party  ** declares 
unequivncaily  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff";  (2)  the  true  prin- 
ciple is  the  imposition  of  such  duties  as  willequal  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad,  together  with 
1  See  page  172, 
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reasonable  profit  to  Americaa  induatries;  (3)  a  declaraUon 
against  **  excessive  duties/' 

The  platform  also  calleil  for  a  special  session  of  Congress  at 
once  to  act  on  tbe  tariff.  The  President  accordingly  sum- 
moned Congress  to  meet  in  extraortlinary  sef^siun  on  March 
15,  The  Republican  members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  had  been  holding  hearings  and  coneidering  the 
Bchedules  during  most  of  the  time  since  the  election,  and  th6 
bill  was  ready  to  he  presented  wbea  Congress  met.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  Sixty-iirat  Congress  nt  its  hrst  meeting  was  made 
up  as  follows:  Senate,  Republicans,  60;  Detnocmts,  32.  House 
of  K^jpresentatives,  Republicans,  219;  Democrftta,  172.  The 
Bepublicans  had  therefore  a  suflicient  majority  in  both  branches 
to  carry  their  party  measures,  although  there  were  even  tlieii  as 
many  as  seven  senators  who  classed  themselves  as  Republicans 
who  were  energetically  opposed  to  such  a  Urilf  policy  as  was  to 
be  expected  from  the  leaders  who  contrrdied  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.    Their  number  increased  as  time  passed. 

There  was  a  prolonged  debate  upon  the  tariff  hill  in  the 
House,  which  did  not  end  until  April  9,  when  it  was  passed, 
yeas  217,  nays  161,  —  substantially  a  party  vote.  The 
discussion  in  the  Senate  occupied  even  more  time,  for  the 
final  vote  did  not  come  until  July  8,  when  45  votes  were  given 
for  the  bill  and  34  against  it.  The  conference  committee  acted 
deliberatel}'.  The  House  accepted  its  report  by  195  ayes  to  183 
noes,  twenty  Republicans  being  in  tlie  negative.  The  Senate 
accepted  it  on  August  5,  and  Coiiji^ress  adjourned  on  the  same 
day.  Its  vote  was  ayes  47,  noes  31.  Seven  Republicans  voted 
110 ;  one  Democrat  yes. 

The  Fayne-Aldrich  Act,  as  it  has  been  called,  contributed 
greatly  to  the  defeat  of  the  Republicans  in  1912,  Its  severest 
critics  were  Republicans,  who  protestetl  that  the  ])  hit  form  was 
understood  by  members  of  the  party  generally,  indeed,  univers- 
ally,  except  hy  those  who  had  betrayed  them,  as  a  promise  of 
"downward  "  revision.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  were  numer- 
ous reductions  of  duty  in  the  act^  and  taken  as  a  whole  the 
rate  of  duty  was  somewhat  lower.  B\it  it  is  unquestionably  true 
that  the  great  body  of  Republicans  throughout  the  country j 
whether  they  were  in  favor  of  tbe  Dingley  rates  or  not,  did  un- 
derstand that  the  party  was  pledged  to  a  substantial  reduction. 
Opponents  of  the  act  complained  that  the  most  objectionable 
duties  had  been  maintained  or  increased,  and  that  the  items  in 
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which  reductii>na  had  been  made  were  in  many  cases  clio^ei 
tij  produce  a  false  impressiou  that  it  was  a  downward  n-vi* 
sion,  but  of  no  lienetit  to  the  consomer.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  act  was  stoutly  defended,  but  as  usually  happens,  the  tie- 
fence  was  attributed  to  self-interest.  President  Taft,  who  luudo 
no  secret  of  his  svLsh  for  a  decided  reduction  of  mtes^  interfered 
little  or  not  at  all  while  the  bill  was  in  ite  progress  through 
Congress,  and  later  provitled  his  enemies  with  a  fre^h  c^mnt  in 
the  indictment  against  him,  by  declaring  thitt  it  was  tb«  l>est 
tariif  measure  ever  pas^^ed.  But  in  that  remark  be  referred  not 
MO  much  to  the  rates  of  duty  levied^  which  were  notsatisfactnry 
to  him,  as  to  tliescientilic  classification  of  merchandise  forpmr- 
puse^  of  the  tariff,  and  to  the  administrative  features  of  the  act.  It 
did,  in  fact,  carry  rmt  explicitly  the  Republican  ]>latform  prom- 
ises coUiiter.il  to  the  ktritf  issue.  It  introducod  the  principle  of 
niaxiniutu  and  minimum  rates  as  a  device  to  furnish  tbegovern- 
niont  with  the  means  to  secure  trade  concessions  from  foreign 
countries;  granted  modified  free  trade  to  the  HbilippiDe  Islands  ; 
gave  authority  to  the  President  to  appoint  a  tariif  hoard  to  col- 
lect facts  and  statistics  for  use  in  framing  tariff  laws  ;  rnr^dp  pro- 
vision for  a  corporation  tax  ;  and  created  a  court  for  customs 
ai>peals.  All  these  collateral  measures  the  President  greatly 
desired.  The  tariff  act  was  the  only  important  product  of  the 
sfwcial  session  of  Congress, 

The  early  months  of  the  administration  saw  the. beginning 
of  a  fierce  controversy,  partly  p«>litical,  partly  personal,  wliich 
lasted  many  months,  from  which  the  President  couhl  not  dis- 
Bociate  liimself,  in  which  he  cnurageonsly  espoused  one  side, 
and  tluireby  earned  for  himself  a  group  of  unrelenting  political 
enemi**s  who  took  a  leading  part  in  accomplishing  his  down- 
fall. The  policy  of  the  conservation  of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  country  was  one  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  cherished  schentes,  and 
]m  was  enthusiastically  supported  in  it  by  the  Cbief  Forester, 
Mr.  Gilford  Pinchot.  Shnrtly  bi-fore  the  cliauge  of  odmiiiistru- 
tion  the  Presirlf  rit  withdrew  from  entry,  location,  and  settle- 
ment ii\mi\t  a  million  and  a  haif  acres  of  land  in  Montana  and 
Wyoming,  Upon  the  advice  of  Mr.  Ballinger,  the  new  Scc- 
ret^iry  of  tlie  Interior,  President  Taft  cancelled  the  withdrawal 
as  not  authnrizetl  by  existing  law.  It  seems  never  to  have  been 
m>i}iitainefl  by  those  who  criticised  the  cancellation  that  the 
law  did  authorize  the  withdrawal  order,  Vnit  it  whh  vehemently 
urged  that  the  public  good  and  the  welfare  of  future  gener*- 
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tlons  required  it  to  be  done,  law  or  no  law.  The  Action  of  Sec- 
retary Ballinger  was  accordingly  roundly  denounced;  iind  was 
stoutly  defended  by  the  President.  It  was  cited  as  an  indicaLiou 
that  the  policies  of  the  former  President  were  to  be  abandoned. 
A  little  later  serious  cljargeg  were  made  against  the  Secretarj' 
of  offences  said  to  have  been  committed  by  him  before  lie  en- 
tered the  Cabinet.  In  the  previous  adminiatration  he  bad  been 
Commia.sioner  of  the  General  Laud  Ofliee.  lu  the  interval  be- 
tween his  retirement  from  tliat  position  and  hia  appointment 
by  Tttft  be  was  declared  to  have  been  connected  improperly 
with  certain  Alaskan  coal  land  claims.  The  matter  attracted 
great  attention  in  newspaper  and  private  liiscusaion,  as  well  aa 
in  Washington,  and  the  country  was  divided  into  two  cam  pa 
on  the  lialliiiger  question.  The  President  sturi^lily  defended 
his  Secretary,  and  ati  investigation  instituted  by  him  resulted 
in  a  verdict  of  his  innocence.  But  the  opposition  to  him  con- 
tinued, and  the  investigation  was  stigmatized  as  a  *'  white- 
wash.*' In  the  course  of  the  controversy  an  act  by  Mr.  Pin- 
chot,  which  was  held  to  be  insubordination,  led  to  his  dismissal 
summarily  from  the  office  of  Chief  Forester.  The  whole  inci- 
dent, per*ional  though  it  was  to  a  great  extent,  increased  the 
alienation  from  tlie  President  of  the  particular  friends  of  Mr* 
Roosevelt,  who  were  unitedly  opposed  to  lia  I  linger.  The  dis- 
missal of  Mr.  Pinchot  did  not  take  place  until  danuary,  1910, 
when  Mr,  Roosevelt  was  still  absent  on  his  African  hunting 
tour.  Nevertheless,  it  was  intimated  that  Pincbot's  conduct 
had  been  suggested  to  hira  by  Roosevelt.  Although  the  in- 
sinuation was  manifestly  untrue,  in  fact  impossible,  it  served 
its  purpose  to  increase  the  devotion  of  Rnosevelt's  followers 
anti  the  opposition  of  his  enemies.  The  affair  was  unworthy 
of  the  stir  it  created  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  mention  it  as  hav* 
ing  have  bad  an  appreciable  intluenco  upon  the  result  of  the 
canvass  in  1912. 

In  the  autumn  of  1909  the  President  made  an  extenaiva 
ipeaking  tour  through  the  West.  In  his  utterances  there  was 
rto  suggestion  that  he  was  not  heartily  in  favor  of  and  deter- 
mined to  carry  out  tho  policies  of  his  predecessor.  On  the 
contrary,  he  adduced  facts  that  implied  that  he  was  carrying 
them  out ;  as,  for  example,  his  statistics  of  the  prosecutions  in 
progress  against  "  trusts.'*  Ilia  method  of  presenting  problems 
of  government^  and  of  solving  tliem,  was  different  frotii  Roose- 
velt's nie..hod,  as  the  two  men  were  different.  But  if  the  tone 
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in  whicli  purposes  were  announced  was  more  conciliatory,  it 
was  not  less  rtisolu!*.  Although  his  opponents  proclaimed 
loudly  that  he  had  abandoned  Roosevelt's  policies,  they  did 
not  tind  confirmation  of  the  statement  in  his  ^vord2»;  and  hia 
beginning  a  prosecution  of  the  American  Snj^r  Refining  Coni- 
puny,  as  conducting  a  business  in  violation  of  tli©  anti-trust 
law,  was  a  proof  that  he  had  not  entirely  abandoned  them. 

In  December,  19€9,  Congress  met  for  the  **  long  "  eession. 
The  President  had  on  his  programme  many  measures  which 
he  wished  to  be  passed.  Although  a  part  of  the  programme 
failed}  it  is  quite  true,  as  was  renmrked  at  the  en4  of  the  ses- 
sion, that  mure  constructive  legislation  was  enacted  than  by 
any  pi-evioua  Congress  since  Keconstrnction.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  questioned  if  the  legislation  of  any  Congress  since  the  First, 
which  organized  the  government,  had  a  broader  scope.  PeN 
haps  the  most  important  measure  passed  was  the  railroad  rate 
law,  which  found  its  way  to  thestatute-V>ook  after  a  long  agita- 
tion. It  gave  largely  increased  power  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  over  both  freight  and  passenger  charges, 
and  moditied  to  a  certain  extent  the  provision  of  law  on  the 
'*Iong  and  short  hauL''  It  greatly  extended  the  restrictions 
upon  common  carriersjand  included  in  that  category  pip€'*linea, 
telegraphs,  and  telephones,  A  Commerce  Court  was  establiahed 
—  to  be  abolished  by  the  succeeding  administration — for 
hearing  and  determining  appeals  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Imptjrtant  changes  were  made  in  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  public  lands,  in  order  to  prt^serve  such  lands  as  con- 
tain valuable  mineral  deposits,  or  are  essential  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  water-power,  from  passing  into  private  hands;  and  the 
rules  relative  to  the  withdrawal  of  tracts  of  the  national  domain 
from  entry  and  Bettlement  were  improved.  The  law  requiring 
the  use  of  safety  appliances  on  railway  cars  was  amended  and 
strengthened.  A  Bureau  of  Mines  was  established  in  the  interest 
of  the  safety  of  miners.  A  stringent  act  dealing  with  the  evil 
known  aa  •*  white  slavery"  was  passed.  It  will  be  observed 
that  all  the  measures  here  enumerated  were  designed  in  one 
way  or  another  to  improve  or  protect  the  position  of  the  people 
as  a  whole,  or  individually.  They  may  all  be  cksi^jd  as  among 
the  more  or  less  direct  results  of  the  agitations  of  the  few  pre- 
ceding years. 

Other  acts  of  that  session,  also  of  an  important  although 
different  character  should  not  be  omitted  from  this  incomplete 
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ItBt.  An  enabling  act  was  passed  for  the  adiuiefiioD  of  Arizona 
ftnd  New  Mexico  aa  separate  States,  instead  of  ae  one,  closing 
a  controversy  that  eaine  over  from  the  previous  admiiiistrritioii. 
It  may  he  said  here^  out  of  tlie  chronological  order^  that  tha 
act  required  the  constitutions  adopted  by  the  conventiona  of 
the  two  State*  to  be  submitted  to  the  President  and  to  Con- 
pjress  for  approval.  Admission  waa  not  to  be  etfective  nnl«sa 
that  approval  was  given.  Arizona  iiitrodnced  into  its  constitu- 
tion the  feature  of  the  '*  recall"  of  judges.  The  President 
emphatically  opposed  tliat  principle  and  withheld  approval. 
Congress  at  its  next  session  passed  another  act,  prescribing 
certain  conditions  prior  to  the  aJ mission  either  of  Arizona  or 
of  Kew  Mexico.  The  people  of  Arizona  were  re^juired  to  vot« 
upon  the  ratification  of  an  amendment  to  the  paragraph  provid* 
ing  for  the  recall  of  elective  officers,  containing  the  clause 
"except  the  judiciary."  They  did  ratify  it»  and  in  due  time 
the  President  proclaimed  the  admission  of  the  two  States. 

In  addition  to  the  enactmenta  already  mentioned  was  one 
establishing  postal  saving  banks;  also  a  law  requiring  publi. 
cation  of  all  contributions  to  funds  for  promoting  the  election 
of  candidates  for  Congress,  and  the  expenditures  therefrom  ;  an 
act  for  the  protection  of  the  seal  hsheries  in  the  Bering  Sea, 
afterward  superseded  by  an  agreement  with  Great  Britain  and 
Japan  prohibiting  altogether,  for  a  term  of  years,  the  killing  of 
seaU  in  the  Pacific;  a  law  further  regulating  immigration  by 
specifying  more  definitely  the  classes  of  persons  who  are  not  to 
be  admitted  to  the  country ;  a  law  to  protect  travel  at  sea  by 
requiring  passenger  steamships  of  specified  capacity  and  length 
of  voyage  to  be  equipped  with  the  instruments  of  wireless  telega 
raphy ;  and  a  law  introducing  the  practice  of  paroling  prison- 
ers convicted  under  United  States  law  after  a  certain  term  of 
imprison  men  t» 

A  striking  manifestation  of  the  prevailing  spirit  of  ''  in- 
■urgency  '*  at  that  time  was  the  successful  campaign  that  was 
waged  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  curb  the  power  of 
the  Speaker.  By  gradual  steps  taken  by  men  of  strong  will 
who  had  from  time  to  time  held  the  position  of  Speaker,  a 
measure  of  control  over  the  proceedings  which  waa  excessive, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  persons  in  and  out  of  Congress,  had 
been  assumed  and  exercised,  not  infrequently  in  an  arbitrary 
manner.  The  Speaker  appointed  all  committees,  without  asking 
the  approval  of  the  House,  as  all  his  predecessors  for  a  good 
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part  of  a  century  had  done  before  him,  and  thus  had  the  power 
to  organize  any  committee  so  as  to  promote  or  obstruct  any 
measure  or  class  of  measures  as  to  the  merit  of  which  he  held 
a  strong  upiuion.  He  was  himself  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rulesj  which  proposed  to  the  House  the  conditions  under 
which  iiirportaiit  bills  should  be  ilebated.  By  a  stretch  of  au- 
thority he  niiylit  practically  deny  to  a  majority  of  the  body  the 
right  to  bring  forward  for  consideration  a  bill  to  vvliich  he  was 
opposed.  Mt,  Speaker  Reed,  indeed,  once  assumed  that  au- 
thority and  thwarted  a  clear  majority  of  the  House  who  were 
re&olvetl  to  pass  a  free  silver  bill.  Another  power  exercised  by 
the  Speaker  w^as  that  of  granttog  —  hy  '*  recognizing  "  a  mem- 
ber—or refusing  an  opportunity  to  ask  for  unanimous  consent 
to  take  up  and  pass  a  bdl.  Mr»  Gannon  juatilied  that  use  of  his 
position  on  the  ground  that  he  was  hinistdf  a  member  of  the 
House,  and  as  such,  in  case  of  his  opjiosition  to  any  measure, 
entitled,  like  any  otber  member^  to  object  to  its  consideration, 
in  other  ivords,  to  refuse  unanimous  consent.  For  some  years 
there  had  been  a  growing  impatience  on  the  part  of  many  mem- 
bers at  these  powers,  which  might  be  dictatorial  and  dangerous 
if  placed  ill  improper  hands ;  and  now  the  revolt  against  **  Can- 
nonism'*  broke  out.  The  Democrats  naturally  favored  it,  but 
the  leaders  were  a  large  group  of  persistent  Republican  "  in- 
eurgents,"  and  they  earrieti  their  point.  The  reform  which  they 
etfected  was  not  thorough,  though  it  t(X>k  nut  of  the  hands  of 
the  Speaker  the  right  to  appoint  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and 
forbade  him  to  be  a  memht^r  of  it.  The  resolution  to  make  the 
committee  elective  was  offered  on  March  18,  1910,  by  a  radical 
Republican,  and  was  siipjwrted  by  the  entire  body  of  l>emn- 
crata  as  well  as  by  the  insurgents.  Alter  a  prolonged  parlia- 
mentary struggle  the  Speaker  ruled  the  resolution  out  of  order, 
but  the  House  reversed  his  decision,  thirty -five  Kepuhlicana 
voting  against  it.  On  the  (iiral  vote  191  members  voted  for  the 
resolution,  156  against  iL  Then  a  Democratic  member  offered 
a  resolution  to  depose  ^Ir.  Cannon  from  the  speakernhip,  but 
on  that  question  the  Republicans  were  united,  and  the  resolu- 
tion was  defeated,  155  to  192.  The  Speaker  was  personally 
popular,  and  the  objection  to  him  waa  aimed  solely  at  his  par- 
liamentary dictatorship.  No  further  action  was  taken  to  limit 
his  power,  hut  the  next  House  of  Representatives  withdrew 
from  the  Speaker  all  power  to  appoint  committees,  and  en- 
truBted  it  nominally  to  the  whole  House,  but  really  to  an 
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elected  (by  a  caucus  of  members  of  tbe  majority)  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  to  the  minority  leader. 

Other  events  of  the  same  period  had  an  influence  upon  the 
political  situation,  and  possibly  alno  upon  the  election  in  1912. 
Two  of  the  veteran  senators  on  the  Republican  side  announced 
their  prospective  retirement  from  the  Chamber  —  Xelson  W. 
Aid  rich,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Eugene  Hale,  of  Maine.  Each 
had  served  more  than  thirty  years  in  Congress.  They  were 
both  most  prominent  in  the  leadership  of  the  Senate  and  were 
ranked  among  the  uncompromising  opponents  of  the  innova- 
tions in  Rt^publican  policy  that  were  due  to  the  public  activities 
of  Mr.  R^josevelt,  Mr.  Aldrich  for  many  years  bad  had  great 
influence  in  the  framing  of  taritf  act?,  and  was  credited  with 
an  almost  unrivalled  store  of  knowledge  on  tariff  questions. 
On  that  account  he  was  particularly  obnoxious  to  those  Re- 
publicans who,  while  declaring  tliemselves  in  favor  of  protective 
dtities,  protested  against  the  recent  tariti*  act.  Mr.  Hale  shared 
with  him  the  dislike  of  tbe  insurgent  body,  in  Congress  and  in 
the  countryj  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  senator^  for  he 
was  a  stanch  and  unyielding  conservative.  The  retiren^ent  of 
two  such  men  from  the  Senate  was  an  event  of  considerable 
political  importance. 

The  "high  cost  of  living"  became  about  this  time  a  cam- 
paign issue,  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  by  Democrats,  dreaded 
by  Republicans.  "Hard  times  "  cun  always  be  employed  with 
eifect  by  the  opposition  as  a  weapon  to  defeat  the  party  in 
power.  The  United  Stati's  was  not,  in  llMO,  sufl'ering  from 
hard  times  as  that  f)hraBe  is  usually  understood.  Rusiness  waa 
g<md  and  em|iloymont  at  fair  wages  was  ample.  But  the  prices 
of  food,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries  of  life  were  high  and 
increasing,  and  it  was  easy  to  ascribe  the  movement  to  misrule 
by  the  dominant  party.  Tbe  cause  of  the  existing  condition 
was  variously  assigned  to  a  dozen  different  causes  by  the  eager 
disputants  in  the  two  parties  ;  but  those  who  held  the  tarifl'  to 
blame  had  the  ear  of  the  publir  more  than  ^ — for  example  — 
those  who  discovered  a  world-misfortune  in  an  increased  pro- 
duction of  gold.  That  statement  is  fortified  by  the  result  of  a 
bye-election  in  the  Fourteenth  Congressional  District  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  a  Democrat  was  elected  by  a  rousing  ma- 
jority, on  the  tariff  issue,  in  a  strong  Republican  constituency. 

The  great  evmit  of  the  year,  in  a  politirad  sense,  prior  to  tbe 
November  elections,  was  the  return  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  from 
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hia  African  limit.  He  sailed  from  New  York  on  March  24, 
19fH),  and  arrived  horae  on  June  18,  1910,  having  closed  hid 
trip  by  receiving  almost  unexampled  honors  at  the  leading 
courts  of  Europe  and  in  Great  Britain,  There  wa©  extraordinary 
interest  in  the  country  to  learn  whut  the  ex-President  thought 
of  the  administration  of  hia  successor,  an  interest  that  was  not 
to  be  gratified  for  a  long  timp.  Perhap  the  student  of  politics 
will  never  know  his  real  sentiments  at  thi;  time  of  his  return 
and  for  many  months  afterward,  since  it  is  possible  to  adduce 
equally  good  and  equally  first-hand  evidence  on  either  side  of 
the  question.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Roosevelt  and  Taft 
were  exchanging  cordially  friendly  letters  during  that  period, 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt  paid  a  visit  to  the  Presidt-nt  at  his  summer 
horae  in  Beverly*  There  is,  on  the  other  hiind,  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  in  close  conference  with  leading  men  of  ttie 
faction  that  was  heaping  abuse  upon  the  President  and  accus- 
ing hira  of  treachery  to  the  benefactor  to  wljom  he  owed  his 
office.  His  political  purposes,  if  at  the  time  he  had  formed  any 
such  purposeii,  were,  so  far  as  appears,  unknown  to  any  one.  In 
February,  1910,  the  President  of  the  New  York  State  League 
of  Republican  Clubs  quoted  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  having  said,  he- 
fore  Ins  departure  for  Africa^  that  he  was  not  a  candidate  for 
senator  or  for  mayor,  nor  yet  for  the  presidency  in  1912;  ami 
hft  added,  as  of  the  time  when  he  re|x>rted  that  statement,  that 
Roosevelt's  friendship  for  the  President  was  as  clear  and  cor- 
dial as  at  any  other  time.  If  the  signihcance  of  the  remark  he 
understood  as  referring  to  personal  as  distinguished  from  polit- 
ical sentiments,  it  was  undoubtedly  true. 

While  the  steamship  on  which  he  was  returning  to  the  United 
States  was  still  at  sea,  Jlr.  Roosevelt  sent  a  wireless  message 
to  the  effect  thtit  '*  he  will  have  nothing  to  say  in  the  immedi- 
ate future  about  politics,  and  will  hold  no  interview  whatever 
on  the  subject  with  any  one."  Whether  or  not  he  was  able  to 
adhere  strictly  to  the  spirit  of  that  resolution  in  the  privacy  of 
conversation  with  his  many  politic;il  friends  who  made  pilgrira- 
ages  to  Oyster  Bay,  it  is  certain  that  he  made  no  public  utter- 
ances on  national  allairs,  and  tliat  if  ho  did  express  opinions 
confidentially  to  those  friends  they  loyally  observed  his  wish  that 
the}'  should  keep  the  fact  to  themselves.  They  neitlier  quoted 
hira  as  approving  their  course  nor  shifted  any  responsibility 
for  their  conduct  to  his  shouKlers,  liut  his  reticence  was  not 
and  was  not  promised  to  be  of  long  duration.  There  was  a  di- 
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vision  of  Republican  sentiment  in  New  York  Slate,  as  there 
was  tbrougliout  the  country,  and  he  could  not  hold  back  from 
joining  in  the  fray.  At  the  solicitation  of  Governor  Hughes  he 
undertook  to  promote  the  syefcem  of  |iopular  primary  elections 
and  other  reforms  urged  by  the  governor.  Accordingly  he  bo- 
came  a  candidate  for  temporary  chairman  of  the  New  York 
Republican  State  Convention.  The  State  Central  Committee 
proposed  Vice-Fresideiit  Sherman  for  the  position,  am!  a  tierce 
contest  was  thus  precipitated.  An  attempt  was  made  to  create 
the  impression  that  the  President  favored  Mr.  Sherman,  but  he 
promptly  denied  the  truth  of  the  rumor,  and  wrote,  among 
other  things,  that  when  the  suggestion  came  to  him  that  Mr, 
Roosevelt  should  be  the  temporary  chairman  he  not  only  ac- 
quiesced, but  "it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  any  one  would 
oppose  it '' ;  that  he  first  learned  of  the  Sherman  movement 
from  the  newspapers;  and  that  he  had  done  all  he  could  to 
prevent  a  contest 

Hut  there  was  a  contests  The  State  Committee  was  de- 
feated, Mr.  Roosevelt  was  made  chairman,  his  friends  controlled 
the  convention  and  nominated  tlie  candidates.  The  split  in  the 
party  —  like  that  in  other  States  —  was  not  disriiptioa,  but  it 
left  one  faction,  the  "Old  Guard,"  sore  and  unenthusiastic  for 
immediate  party  success.  It  became  evident  as  the  canvass  pro- 
ceeded that  the  real  question  in  the  New  York  election  was  the 
predominance  of  R<:)osevelt  in  the  politics  of  the  State.  That 
gentleman,  roused  to  activity,  made  a  speaking  tour  through 
the  Middle  West,  where  his  utterances  were  so  radical  that  the 
cynics  accused  him  of  having  "stolen   Bryan's  thunder." 

Maine,  in  September,  led  the  way  in  the  Republican  reverses 
in  the  elections  of  1910.  A  Democratic  governor  and  legisla- 
ture were  chosen,  also  two  of  the  four  congressmen.  Local  issues, 
in  Maine  that  of  the  prohibitory  law,  brought  alwut  or  made 
more  complete  the  Rfrpublican  defeats  in  several  States,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  general  result  would  have  been  reversed  if  those 
local  issues  had  not  so  pertinaciously  conspired  against  a  sin- 
gle party.  The  I>emocratic  candidates  for  governor  were  elected 
in  Massachuaetts,  C«mnecticut,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  North  Da- 
kota, Colorado,  and  Oregon,  all  more  or  less  tnistworthy  Re- 
publican States.  In  no  less  than  nine  States  the  legislatures 
chosen  made  certain  the  election  of  Democratic  senators  to  suc- 
ceed Rppublicans,  thus  reducing  the  nominal  Republican  ma- 
jority by  18  and,  considering  the  extremely  independent  atti* 
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luile  of  the  insurgents,  virtually  wiping  it  out  alti>gether.  Tha 
otlii'iiil  tigures,  after  the  senators  were  elected,  gave  the  numbers 
as  51  Kepublicaiia ;  41  Democrats.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives suffered  a  revolution.  The  Republican  majority  of  40 
disappeared,  and  the  new  House  consisted  of  223  Democrat* 
and  i(i8  Kt^publicana-^R  Democratic  tuajority  of  55, 

Oufl  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  election,  in  its 
bearing  ii|X)n  the  future  political  history  of  the  country,  wai 
the  election  of  the  President  of  Princeton  University  as  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  a  soiithemer  by 
birth,  professor  and  afterwanl  president  of  a  imivergity,  had 
never  before  been  a  candidate  for  public  office.  Political  con- 
ditions ill  New  (Jersey  had  Vjeen  for  many  years  regarded  as 
intolerable  l>y  a  lar^'e  and  increasing  number  of  the  voters  on 
both  sides ;  and  although  neither  parly  was  free  from  blame  in 
the  matter,  it  was  the  Republiciintj  who  were  then  in  power, 
and  were  therefore  held  resptansible,  if  not  for  introducing  thts 
evil,  at  least  for  not  hnvitig  removed  it.  Mr.  Wilson,  as  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  governor,  made  a  stirring  and  success- 
ful campaign  and,  in  a  State  which  gave  Taft,  two  years  before, 
a  plurality  of  nearly  83,000,  obtained  a  plurality  of  49,000  over 
bis  Republican  opponent.  His  achievement  as  a  campaigner 
was  followed  by  even  greater  success  in  extorting  from  a  reluc- 
tant legislature  the  enactments  which  he  advocated  and  the 
defeat  of  men  and  measures  that  he  opposed.  He  thus  beeara* 
in  a  short  time  one  of  the  most  ccnispicuous  figures  in  the 
political  world,  and  Bi>me  political  prophets  already  named  him 
*'  the  ne.\t  President  of  the  United  SUites." 

However  little  influence  the  real  merits  of  the  Taft  admin- 
istration may  have  had  in  determining  the  issue  of  the  ensuing 
presidential  election,  it  ia  but  just  to  mention  certain  items 
that  must  be  entered  to  its  credit.  Very  early  in  the  adminis- 
tration an  appointment  was  made  in  one  of  the  western  States 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  governor,  who  boasted  openly 
that  he  bad  obtained  it  over  the  wisheES  of  the  two  senators. 
Thereu[>on  the  President  revoked  the  appointment,  in  order  to 
make  it  known  that  he  would  not  be  a  consenting  party  to 
factional  contests  in  any  State.  It  was  an  incidental  result  of 
his  action  in  this  case  that  the  governor  became  one  of  the 
most  violent  opponents  of  Mr.  Taft  when  his  term  was  ex]>ir- 
ing.  The  President's  opposition  to  the  spoils  system  in  the 
civil  service  was   of  long  standing,  and   at  no  time  was  he 
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accused  even  of  lukewarmness  in  favor  of  a  non-partisan  mlmin- 
istration  of  that  a«rvice,  H«  took  a  long  step  in  advance  when 
he  transferred  the  second-  and  third-clasa  postinasterships  to 
the  ciassitied  service.  Hia  lack  of  extreme  purtiaanship  was 
exhibited  couapicuously  in  hia  jndicial  appointments,  for  he 
promoted  Mr.  Justice  White,  a  Louisiana  Democrat,  to  the 
posibioQ  of  Chief  Justice,  and  added  two  other  southern  Demo 
crata  to  the  court  to  till  vacancies.  The  designation  of  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  to  the  bench,  which  was  generally  applauded, 
was,  of  conrse,  not  a  non-partisan  act. 

During  the  final  session  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress  a  new 
grievance  against  the  administration  made  its  appearance.  The 
Postmaster-General  strongly  urged  an  increase  of  the  postage 
rates  on  certain  " second'clasa  matter.''  The  project  was  not 
new*  Successive  postnnisters- general  had  asserted,  backing  up 
their  statement  with  official  statistics,  that  the  rate  of  one  cent 
a  pound  was  a  losing  rate,  and  the  sole  cause  of  the  postal  defi- 
cit. But  Mr.  Hitchcock's  bow  was  not  drawn  at  a  venture. 
His  arrow  Imd  a  definite  aim  at  a  group  of  cheap  monthly 
magazines  with  a  niininmm  of  reading  matter  and  a  great  bulk 
of  advertising  pages.  At  any  rale,  that  was  the  way  it  was  in- 
terpreted in  many  quarters.  Some  of  those  magazines  had  been 
conspicuovisly  active  and  zealous  in  attacking  the  "trusts" 
and  prominent  "plutocrat^'*  and  in  advocacy  of  the  current 
progressive  i>olicies.  It  was  bluntly  charged  that  the  move- 
ment U'*  increase  the  postal  rate  \vas  motived  and  Iwcked  by 
the  "interests"  that  would  put  a  stop  to  the  progressive  cam- 
paign^ and  assisted  by  tlie  *'  magazine  trust/'  in  order  to  ren- 
der the  publication  of  the  cheap  magazines  unprofitahle  —  an 
accusation  that  carried  with  it  an  implication  that  the  adminis- 
tration was  hopelessly  reactionary.  In  the  end  the  attempt  to 
raise  the  posted  rate  failed. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  larger  jwlitica  of  the  year 
1911  was  the  ultimately  alwrtive  attempt  to  establish  reci- 
procity with  the  Dt^rainion  of  Canada.  The  movement  had  its 
origin  in  that  feature  of  tlie  Payne-AJdrich  tariff  act  of  1909 
which  provided  maximum  ami  minimum  rates  of  duty  accorti- 
ingto  the  lil>erality  of  the  tariff  laws  of  other  countries  toward 
the  admission  of  Americjin  products,  Canada  granted  to  Great 
Britain  a  preferential  rate  on  a  large  variety  of  imports  from 
the  mother  country.  It  became,  therefore,  a  fair  object  for  the 
maximum  rates  under  the  new  law.    But  the  trade  of  Canada 
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with  the  United  States  was  exceedingly  large  in  spite  of  the 
hostile  taritfs  of  both  countries,  and  there  was  reaJly  no  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  any  one  to  obstruct  it  further  by  heavier 
import  duties,  President  Taft,  in  March,  1910,  sounded  Mr. 
Fielding,  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Finance,  on  the  Rubject^ 
and  found  him  favorably  difiposed  to  make  some  concessions 
that  would  enable  this  government  to  grant  the  minimom  rates 
Ui  the  Dominion.  Su1:)aequently  the  two  men  met  at  Albany, 
and  the  suggestion  of  a  reciprocity  arrangement  was  made  and 
received  witii  favor.  Representatives  of  both  governmenta  met 
in  the  autumn,  and  after  lung  conferences  reached  an  agree- 
ment on  January  li6,  1911.  In  brief,  it  provided  for  free 
trade  between  the  two  countries  in  most  of  the  natural  prod- 
ducta  and  raw  materials  of  manufacture,  and  substantial  reduc- 
tions of  duties  on  a  considerable  list  of  manufactured  goods. 
The  President  sent  the  agreement  to  Congress  at  once.  Its 
form  was  skilfully  chosen.  It  was  not  a  treaty  or  convention, 
the  ratification  of  which  would  reqiure  the  consent  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives  having  no 
voice  in  the  matter  at  that  stage ;  yet  it  would  not  he  etfective 
until  an  act  to  carry  it  into  effect  should  he  passed  by  both 
branches.  It  was  an  agreement  in  identical  language  that  both, 
goveruments  should  endeavor  to  obtiin  from  their  legislatures 
the  moditications  of  their  taritFs  proposed. 

Opposition  to  the  meaaure  developed  instantly.  The  ex- 
treme advocates  of  a  protective  tariff  were  against  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  and  they  were  joined  by  a  great  body  of  farmers 
in  the  Northwest  who  feared  the  competition  of  the  Canadian 
grain  and  other  agricultural  products.  The  farmers  were  sup- 
ported by  the  insurgent  congressmen  from  that  region,  who 
were  in  favor  of  a  low  tariflF,  but  not  as  applied  to  their  local 
products.  The  Democrats  generally  favored  the  measure,  and 
Bo  did  many  Republicans.  Except  in  interested  and  official 
circles  the  movement  was  received  either  with  manifestations 
of  approval  or  with  indifference.  The  bill  to  carry  the  agree- 
ment into  effect  so  far  as  the  United  States  was  concerned, 
was  debated  for  about  a  fortnight,  and  was  then  passed  oti 
February  14  hy  a  vote  of  221  to  93.  The  negative  votes  came 
almost  altogether  from  the  Republican  side  of  the  House,  Only 
eighteen  days  of  the  session j  and  of  the  term  of  the  Sixty- first 
Congress,  remained,  aud  the  bill  was  not  brought  to  a  vote  la 
the  Senate, 
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The  President  was  most  earnest  in  tbe  matter  of  CaDadian 
reciprocity  and  BiminioneJ  Cougvess  to  meet  in  special  session 
on  April  4.  The  new  House  of  Representatives  was  strongly 
Democratic^  as  has  been  noted,  and  in  tlie  Senate  the  group 
of  insurgent  senators  held  the  balance  of  power,  which  they  ex- 
ercised much  more  frequently  in  opposition  to  llje  party  to 
which  they  were  nominally  attached  than  in  its  fiivor.  The 
hill  to  make  the  agreement  effective  was  intioduced  at  once, 
promptly  reported  to  the  Houne,  debated  from  April  13  to 
April  20,  and  then  passed  by  a  vote  of  267  to  89,  a  division 
that  closely  resembled  that  in  tlie  preceding  Congress,  in  that 
the  minority  consisted  chiefly  of  Republicans,  many  of  whom 
nevertheless  supported  the  bill.  The  Senate  passed  it  by  a 
vote  of  53  to  27.  Twelve  ''regular"  and  twelve  ''insurgent" 
Kepublicans  were  in  the  negative. 

The  action,  or  ralher  the  failure  to  act,  on  the  agreement  by 
the  Canadian  Parliament  is  not  a  part  of  American  ^lolitical 
history,  yet  the  connection  of  American  piVhlic  men  with  the 
result  cannot  be  omitted  from  the  record.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lauri<^r,  the 
premier  under  whose  leadership  the  Dominion  Cabinet  consented 
to  the  agreement,  had  long  been  in  favor  of  the  reciprocity 
policy,  and  so  was  the  Liberal  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Sir  Wilfrid  seems  to  have  entertained  no  doubt  of  hia 
ability  to  carry  the  measure  through  Parliament,  particularly 
since  it  had  at  the  outset  not  a  little  support  from  members 
of  the  Conservative  party.  Put  Mr.  Pordcn^  the  leoder  of  the 
Opposition,  saw  his  opportunity  tojierforro  the  appropriate  duty 
of  an  opposition,  to  oppo^iei  and  made  the  most  of  it.  The 
moat  formidable  campaign  of  obstruction  in  the  parliamentary 
history  of  the  continent  was  organized.  There  is  no  limitation 
of  debate  in  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons;  there  were 
ninety  Conservative  members  of  the  body  ;  and  a  speech,  as 
long  and  tedious  as  he  could  make  it,  was  expected  from  each 
of  them.  Sir  Wilfrid,  nnable  to  bring  the  bill  to  u  vote,  was 
compelled  to  yield  at  lasl  He  dissolved  Parliament  and  ordered 
a  general  election. 

It  is  probable  that  the  government  would  have  suffered  de- 
feat in  any  event,  since  it  aroused  the  determined  opposition 
of  ihoM  interests  in  Canada  that  upheld  the  *'  national  policy," 
that  is,  the  system  of  protection,  as  essential  to  the  well4»eing 
of  the  country.  Moreover,  many  elements  of  discontent  had 
developed  during  the  long  years  of  Liberal  ascendancy.    But 
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the  victory  of  Mr.  Borden  was  made  certaia  by  the  adroit  use 
nf  an  ti|ipeal  to  Canadian  patriotism,  in  two  forms.  Giving  taritf 
fuvors  to  the  United  States  was  withdrawing  favors  aiready 
granted  to  the  mother  country.  More  important,  it  was  vehe- 
mently urged  that  entering  into  the  arrangement  with  thia 
country  waa  the  first  fatal  step  on  the  road  that  led  to  com- 
mercial auhjectirm,  and  ultimately  to  annexation  to  the  big 
republic.  That  waa  a  triple  ap|>eal  to  national  self- interest, 
palrioUsm,  and  fear.  Much  Wits  niade  of  one  or  two  ^ — there 
were  hardly  more —  flanibuyant  speeches  by  Americans,  which 
were  taken  as  evidence  that  there  was  really  a  movement  on 
foot  to  seize  Canai3.i,  and  that  the  reci[jrocity  agreement  was 
preliminary  to  it.  Yet  the  speeches  referred  to  were  n^ade  by 
perwnns  who  were  not  in  official  or  even  party  relatiuna  with 
the  administration.  The  President,  in  a  letter  which  wan  made 
]jublic,  declarecl  that  the  agreement  bad  no  political  signihcance, 
that  no  thought  of  future  annexation  waa  in  the  mind  of  the 
negotiators  on  either  side,  and  "  that  Canada  is  now,  and  will 
remain^  a  political  unit.'*  Nevertheless,  the  creators  of  CHna- 
dian  auapicion  caught  up  and  repeated,  as  a  refutation  of  the 
foregoing  statement^  a  remark  by  the  PreKident^  in  one  of  his 
western  speeches,  that  "  Canada  is  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,^' 
a  remark  that,  whatever  it  does  mean,  had  in  it  no  suggeation 
of  future  annexation.  The  patriotic  campaign  was  successful. 
Mr.  Borden  was  returned  to  Parliament  in  the  September  elec- 
tions at  the  bead  of  a  majvtrity  of  mure  than  sixty  opponents 
of  reciprocity,  and  the  pohcy  was  dropped, 

The  Democratic  majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
lost  no  time  in  letting  its  tarili  purposes  become  known.  Bills 
to  reduce  or  abrogate  the  tin  ties  on  many  articles  used  by  farm- 
ers, —  **  the  farmers'  free  list,"  —  a  new  word  and  woolens  tariff, 
and  amendments  to  the  cotton,  chemical,  steel,  and  machinery 
schedules,  were  passed,  in  the  Senate,  by  the  help  of  practically 
the  whole  body  of  progressive  senators,  were  all  vetoed  by  the 
President,  and  failed  to  pijss  over  the  veto.  An  act  was  passed 
apportioning  representatives  among  the  States  according  to  the 
Census  of  1910. 

An  important  incident  in  the  anti-tnist  campaign,  at  this 
time,  the  winter  of  1910,  — was  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  appealed  cases  of  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany and  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  which  companies  were 
ordered  to  be  dissolved,  The  judgments,  which  were  delivered  by 
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Chief  Justice  White,  introduced  the  principle  of  the  "  rule  of 
reason"  in  inttirpreting  the  **Sljerman''  art.  That  law  con* 
derans  comhinations  and  contracts  "in  restraint  of  trade" 
uneiinivocally,  and  attempted  or  accompli.4ied  monopoly  indis- 
criminately- The  Court  held,  bowevcr,  in  effect,  that  since  the 
law  applied  to  all  kinds  of  contracts  and  combinations,  it  nec- 
essarily called  for  the  exercise  of  judgment,  and  **  that  the 
criterion  to  be  resorted  to  in  any  given  casie  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertain  in  j^  whether  violations  of  the  section  have  been  com- 
mitted is*  the  rule  of  reason  guided  by  the  establislied  law  and 
by  the  plain  duty  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  act/'  Eight 
of  the  nine  justices  concurred  in  the  judgmente,  which  were 
extremely  displeasing  to  the  advocates  of  uncompromising  meaa- 
iires  against  all  trusts,  and  led  to  violent  |>olitical  attacks  upon 
the  Court.  Unsuccest^ful  attempts  were  made  to  amend  the  law 
so  as  to  apply  its  principles  without  exception  to  all  comhina- 
tions,  eliminating  **  the  rule  of  reas<jn.'* 

During  the  hnal  session  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1911,  the  National  Republican  Progressive  League  was 
formed.  Among  its  members  and  officers  were  nine  senators, 
thirteen  representatives,  and  live  western  governors,  all  of 
whom  were  nominally  Republicans.  Its  political  programme  in- 
cluded the  direct  popular  election  of  United  States  senators; 
popular  primary  elections  in  lieu  of  the  caucus;  direct  election 
of  delegates  t*>  national  conventions;  the  initiative,  referendum, 
anil  recall ;  and  stringent  laws  against  corrupt  practices  in  elec- 
tions. The  most  of  those  measures,  if  not  all  of  them,  were  at 
that  time  liardly  recognized  as  leading  aspirations  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  In  fact  there  was  truth  in  the  remark  of  one 
newspaper  that  the  programme  was  **  substantially  identical, 
so  far  as  it  poes,  with  that  of  the  now  defy  net  Poptiljpt  party,*' 
The  League  made  no  secret  of  its  opposition  to  Taft.  That  the 
breach  of  1912  was  foreseen  as  a  possibility  in  tlie  spring  of 
1911,  and  that  in  some  quarters  it  was  contemplated  v»ith 
equanimity,  is  shown  by  a  sentence  in  the  May  number  of  a 
magazine  devole^l  t^i  the  Progressive  cause:  "  It  requires  no 
very  vivid  imagination  to  see  the  Progressives  in  that  conven- 
tion, liaffied  in  their  efforts  to  control  the  party,  marching  out 
of  the  hall  to  form  a  convention  of  their  own." 

The  League  did  not  formally  "  endorse  "  any  candidate  for 
the  presidency,  but  did  let  it  be  known  that  many  of  the  mem- 
bers regarded  Senator  La  Foliette  as  the  **  logical  ^*  candidate- 
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Mr.  La  Folletto,  in  June,  announced  hii  candidacy  and  his  in- 
tention **to  battle  to  the  end  with  the  *  intrenched  army*  of 
President  Taft."  Mr.  Roosevelt  gave  no  sign  of  his  own  inten- 
tions or  preferences,  but  did  give  out,  in  April,  Ihat  he  waa 
"not  a  candidate,"  and  that  if  any  of  his  real  friends  were  to 
seek  to  make  him  a  candidate  they  would  do  him  a  "  cruel  in- 
justice." Still  later,  in  December,  he  announced  that  he  would 
not  support  any  man  for  the  nomination,  neither  Mr,  Taft  nor 
any  one  elae,  and  that  he  never  gave  Mr.  Taft  any  offer  or 
pledge  of  support.  *'  As  for  himself/'  it  was  declared  in  a 
Philadelphia  newspaper  devoted  to  hia  fortunes,  '*  Colonel 
Roosevelt  is  not  a  candidato  and  has  not  been,"  He  had  re- 
peatedly discouraged  attempts  to  bring  him  forward.  '*He 
says,  and  wishes  the  statement  to  be  accepted  at  its  full  value 
and  unequivocal  meaning,  that  he  desires  talk  of  hist  supposed 
candidacy  to  ceaae." 

The  President  made  an  extensive  tour  of  the  country  dur- 
ing the  auLnmu  of  1911 — a  tour  which  involved  thirteen 
thouwind  miles  of  travel  and  included  visits  to  Seattle  and  Lob 
Angeles  on  the  Pacific.  He  made  more  than  two  hundred 
speeches  in  about  half  aa  many  cities.  Although  he  addrefified 
sympathetic  audiences  he  did  not  delude  himself  with  the  idea 
that  all  was  well  with  him  politically.  Indeed,  at  the  close  of 
hia  journey  he  let  it  be  known  by  a  semi-jocular,  semi-serious 
remark  that  he  expected  defeat  in  the  election  of  the  next  year. 

It  was  an  '*olf-year"  in  politics.  That  is,  there  were  no 
important  State  elections^  and  the  result  of  those  that  took 
place  was  indecisive.  The  Republicans  recovered  the  legisla- 
tures of  New  York  and  ^ew  Jersey,  but  sulTered  a  severe  de- 
feat in  Ohio,  Maryland  elected  a  Republican  governor,  but 
Massachusetts  reelected  Governor  Foss,  the  Democratic  candi- 
date. National  issues  played  a  subordinate  part  in  most  of  the 
States  mentioned.  Consequently  the  division  in  the  Republican 
party,  which  was  notorious^  did  not  make  itself  manifest  at  the 
polls  in  Kovember.  Tammany,  in  Kew  York ;  resentment  in 
certain  rjuarters  of  Governor  Wilson's  energetic  management 
of  the  New  Jersey  legislature ;  tlie  much -criticised  candidacy 
of  a  Republican  "  boss  "  in  Ohio ;  and  other  local  issues  in  the 
other  States  fully  account  for  the  action  of  the  voters. 

The  second  session  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress  began  on 
December  4,  1911,  and  ended  on  the  12th  of  the  following 
August    It  was  comparatively  fniitlesa  of  importsBt  general 
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legislation,  as  is  usually  true  of  the  **  long  "  seseion  preceding 
a  presidential  canvass.  As  befi>re,  the  Democrats  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  a  majority  fur  tbeir  own  party  measures  in 
either  branch.  Consequently  the  tiction  that  the  House  was 
Democratic  and  the  Senate  Republican  does  not  account  for 
the  meagre  toll  of  enactment.  An  eight-hour-law  for  govern- 
ment employes,  an  act  for  the  government  and  management  of 
the  Panama  Canal  when  it  should  be  finished,  and  the  suhmiB- 
fiion  to  the  State  legislatures  of  ait  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution providing  for  the  popular  election  of  senators,  were  the 
leading  sucRessfu!  measures  of  the  session.  The  Panama  Canal 
act  introduced  the  principle  of  the  free  use  of  the  waterway  by 
American  vessels  engaged  in  the  *'  coastwise  "  trade,  —  that  is, 
for  ships  sailing  between  such  ports  as  New  York  and  Seattle, 
—  a  provision  which  was  abrogated  during  the  next  adminis- 
tration. Kills  were  also  passed  by  both  Houses  reducing  imjiort 
duties  in  the  wool,  cotton,  and  steel  schedules,  all  of  which  were 
supported  by  nearly  all  the  Progressive  Republican  senators. 
Tliey  were  all  vetoed  by  the  President.  Some  of  them  were  [Mssed 
by  the  House  over  the  veto,  but  all  failed  in  the  Senate, 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1912  the  situation  in  the  Re- 
publican party  seemed  to  be  of  the  worst,  Mr.  La  Follette  was 
delivering  a  series  of  speeches  in  which  he  advocated  all  the 
constitutional  innovations  which  are  distinctively  known  as 
**  Progressive,''  and  assailed  the  President  with  virulence.  The 
President,  with  his  back  to  the  wall,  as  he  himself  expressed 
it,  declared  that  "nothing  but  death  can  keep  me  out  of  the 
fight  now.''  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who,  in  December,  had  almost  im- 
patiently demantled  that  ail  talk  of  his  candidacy  should  cease, 
in  the  middle  of  January  let  it  be  known  to  his  friends  through 
a  Pittsburgh  editor,  his  supporter,  that  he  would  not  desert  the 
Progressive  cause,  and  that  he  would  be  found  fighting  side  by 
side  with  them  to  the  finish.  At  the  end  of  the  same  month 
he  made  a  public  explanation  thai  his  statement,  in  1904^  that 
he  would  not  accept  another  nomination  really  meant  that  he 
would  not  accept  such  a  nomination  while  holding  the  office  of 
President,  *'  It  hml  no  application  whatever  to  the  candidacy 
of  a  man  who  was  nr>t  at  the  time  in  olHce,  whether  he  had  or 
had  not  been  President  before,''  In  February  there  came  to 
him  the  famous  ref|uest  from  seven  Republioiin  governors  that 
he  accept  the  nomination.  They  were  the  governors  of  West 
Virginia,  Nebraska,    New  Hampshire,  Wyoming,   Michigan, 
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Kansas,  and  Missouri.  They  expressed  their  belief  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  Republican  voters  of  the  country  favored  his 
tiominatioii,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  people  favored  hia 
election;  that  his  candidacy  would  idsure  success;  that  <♦  you 
represent,  as  no  other  man  represents,  those  principles  and 
policies  upon  which  we  must  appeal  for  a  majority  of  the  votes 
of  the  American  i>eople,  and  which,  in  our  opinion,  are  neces- 
sary for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  country/'  On 
February  25  Mr.  Roosevelt  replied.  "I  will  accept  the  nomi- 
nation/' he  wrote,  *'  if  it  is  tendered  to  me,  and  I  will  adhere  to 
tbia  decision  until  the  convention  has  expressed  its  preference." 

Meanwiiile,  early  in  February,  Senator  La  Follett©  suffered 
a  severe  nervous  collapse  winch  l^ecarat*  manifest  while  he  was 
making  a  speech  in  Philadeljjhia,  and  as  a  result  of  his  condi- 
tinn  some  of  his  most  prominnnt  supporters  transferred  their 
allegiance  to  Mr.  Rnosevelt^  to  whose  fortunes,  indeed,  they 
had  always  been  attached.  Mr,  La  Follette  refused  to  withdraw 
hi«  candidacy,  and  his  friends  were  extremely  resentful  toward 
Roosevelt  himself.  His  campaign  mamiger  published  a  state* 
raeut  that  it  was  by  the  direct  encouragement  of  the  ex-Presi- 
dent  and  that  of  his  friends  that  Mr,  La  Follette  had  entered 
the  field,  that  he  had  prepared  tlie  way  for  a  successful  Pro- 
gressive canvass,  and  thut  Mr.  Roosevelt's  course  was  not 
giving  La  Follette  '*a  square  deal." 

The  factional  antagonisms  in  the  Republican  party  in  the 
spring  of  1912  clearly  indicated  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  in  a 
real  sense  a  single  party.  The  two  wings  of  the  party  were  no 
longer  fighting  a  common  enemy,  their  traditional  opponent, 
but  were  hurling  at  each  other  accusations  and  vituperative 
phrases  exceeding  in  intensity  of  violence  all  that  had  been 
said  against  the  Democrats.  A  volume  might  be  filled  with  ex- 
tracts from  the  speeches  of  public  men  and  from  the  news- 
paper press  to  show  the  heated  condition  of  tlie  public  mind, 
but  this  is  no  place  for  them.  One  specimen  from  each  side, 
and  those  by  no  means  the  most  savage  in  tone,  will  suffice. 
President  Taft,  in  a  speech  before  the  Xew  York  Republican 
Clubs,  on  Lincohi's  birthday,  referred  to  those  *'  who  look  upon 
the  present  situation  as  one  of  evil  and  corruption  and  as  the 
tyranny  of  concentrated  wealth,"  and  who  undertake  to  pull 
down  the  pillars  of  the  temple  of  freedom  and  representative 
government,  as  "  political  emotionalists  and  neurotics."  A 
Philadelphia  newspaper  supporting  Mr.  Roosevelt  retorted,  in 
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denunciation  of  the  President,  that  what  the  Progre«8ive*j  *'  at 
first  took  for  temporary  vveaknese  they  have  now  discovered  to  be 
political  paranoia."  80  each  fiictioii  was  —  charitably^ — Ascrib- 
ing the  conduct  of  tlie  other  to  insanity,  which  is  an  unavoidable 
mental  states  whether  in  an  iudividnu)  or  in  a  party  nrgnnization. 

It  waB  not  all  vituperation.  The  Progfressives  realized  that 
victory  was  not  to  be  achieved  by  passion  alone.  The  Presi- 
dent had  been  elected  hy  a  uniteii  party,  and  a  renson  was  re- 
quiretl  why  tire  contiilence  originally  rejxiRed  in  him  should  be 
withdrawn.  Such  reusoii  was  not  necessary  for  all  who  styled 
thetnselves  Progreasives.  There  was  a  large  jmniher  of  men  in 
all  the  northern  States  whose  opinions  may  be  Urns  summar- 
ized ;  "President  Eofisevult  aroused  the  country  to  the  impera- 
tive need  of  certain  Teforms.  Owing  to  his  limitation,  by  his 
own  act,  to  two  terms  of  the  presidency,  Ins  full  progressive 
programme  could  not  be  c^vrried  into  etlect  during  his  incum* 
bency  of  that  ottice.  In  order  to  insure  its  completion  he  chose 
Mf.  Taft  as  his  successor,  and  by  his  inflneuce  secured  his 
nomination.  The  people,  trusting  to  his  judgment,  Iwlieving 
that  Taft  shared  the  views  and  would  contin\ie  the  policiea  of 
his  predecessor,  elected  him.  They  did  not  entrust  to  liim  his 
own  interpretation  of  the  condition  of  the  country,  the  temper 
of  the  people,  and  the  extent  and  limitation  of  the  legislation 
required;  they  gave  him  a  mandate  to  carry  on  the  policies  of 
the  Roosevelt  administration  as  Roosevelt  himself  would  have 
done.  In  so  far  as  he  has  failed  to  efface  himself  and  suh8litute 
Roosevelt's  judgment  for  his  own,  he  is  a  traitor  and  an  in- 
grate  toward  his  *  creator,'** 

H^>th  those  who  took  that  peculiar  view  of  the  continuing 
authority  of  an  ex- President,  and  those  who  realized  that  sound 
reasons  must  be  presented  for  refusing  to  a  President  the  usual 
renomination,  were  vague  in  their  specitications  of  his  short- 
comings. They  could  not  allege  that  there  had  been  less  vigor 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  trusts  than  there  had  been  in  the 
previous  administration,  either  in  the  number  of  suits  or  in  the 
vigilance  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  If  they  asked  why  this 
trust  or  that  was  not  indicted,  precisely  the  same  question  might 
have  been  asked  four  years  earlier.  Moreover,  the  list  of  social 
and  business  reforms  urged  and  BccompHshed  under  Taft  was 
as  long  and  as  important  as  stood  to  the  credit  of  Rix»sevelt ; 
and  where  there  had  l>een  failures  tliey  were  to  be  charged 
against  Congress  and  not  against  the  President. 
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The  truth  was  that  wholly  aside  from  his  acta  his  Repub- 
lican opponenta  euapected  that  the  attitude  of  hia  mind  was 
less  radical  than  that  of  Kooaevelt;  and  in  that  suspicion  they 
were  undoubtedly  correct.  Entertaining  it,  they  were  justified 
in  their  opposition  to  him.  Furthermore,  they  were  justified 
in  turning  to  Roosevelt,  for  in  their  opinion,  in  which  also  they 
were  correct,  he  waa  the  only  man  who  could  be  trusted  to  carry 
out  hia  own  policies.  What  may,  with  some  reserve,  be  taken 
for  Mr,  Roosevelt's  reasons  for  opposing  Taft,  are  to  be  found 
in  an  article  in  the  '* Outlook*^  in  February^  1912^  before  Urn 
extraordinary  outbreak  of  passion  on  the  one  aide  and  the  othen 
For  although  the  article  does  not  appear  as  the  work  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  his  relation  of  contributing  editor  to  the  i>eriodical 
at  least  suggests  that  it  would  not  have  been  printed  without 
consultation  with  him.  There  were  tliree  counts  in  the  indict- 
ment against  the  President:  "that  he  has  allowed  himself  to 
become  identified  in  the  public  mind  with  those  elements  in  his 
party  which  have  been  frankly  opposed  to  progress " ;  "  the 
people  have  come  to  regard  the  President  as  being  interested 
more  in  the  machinery  of  government  than  in  the  promotion  of 
human  welfare"  ;  **  the  people  have  come  to  feel  that  President 
Taft  is  primarily  an  interpreter  of  laws  rather  than  an  admin- 
istrator of  Jaws.'*  It  all  cornea  to  a  criticism  of  the  bent  of  his 
mind,  and  implies  —  if,  indeed,  it  was  approved  by  the  con- 
tributing editor — that  Roosevelt  found  that  he  had  been  mis- 
taken in  his  understanding  of  a  man  with  whom  he  had  been 
on  terms  of  intimacy  ever  since  1890,  when  they  were  both 
officers  of  the  government,  in  Washington,  a  period  of  more 
than  twenty  years. 

The  complete  antagonism  of  their  minds  is  illustrated  by 
Roosevelt^s  speech  in  Columbus,  February  21,  before  the  Ohio 
Constitutional  Convention,  proposing  the  '*  recall  of  judicial 
decisions,  "  and  Taft's  reply  to  it.  But  it  is  needless  to  follow 
the  wordy  warfare,  which  became  more  and  more  rancorous 
as  the  canvass  proceeded,  both  before  and  after  the  sessions  of 
the  nominating  conventions,  until  the  election  itself,  and  was 
characterized  by  far  more  recklessness  of  language  on  the  part 
of  the  newspapers  and  of  the  irresponsible  stump  speakers 
than  on  that  of  the  two  chief  controversialists. 

Among  the  Progressive  measures  popular  at  the  time  was 
that  of  primary  elections  as  a  substitute  for  the  caucus  and  the 
convention  j  and  a  favorite  feature  of  the  proposed  modification 
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of  the  political  machinery  was  the  **  prefereutiul  presidential  pri- 
mary/' by  means  of  wliich  the  members  of  a  party  in  a  tState 
were  to  express  by  direct  voting  their  choice  of  a  candidate  for 
President.  The  kgislutures  of  several  of  the  Stales  had  enacted 
laws  for  such  expressiona  of  preference.  The  idea  was  cotn|>ara- 
tively  novel  and  had  not  Wen  carefully  tliowght  out  in  any  State, 
There  waa  no  uniformity  in  the  laws,  and  one  and  all  they 
developed  defects.  Some  of  them  were  ao  drawn  that  it  was 
easy  for  adroit  politicians  to  render  it  im|)0B3ible  for  the  members 
of  a  party  to  register  their  preferences  freely.  In  other  States  the 
drafting  was  bo  loose  — as  in  Massachusetts  and  Marylatid  — 
that  a  majority  of  the  votera  could  express  a  preference  for  one 
candidai«,  and  at  the  Bame  election  choose  delegates  pledged 
to  the  fortunes  of  the  other,  loafimticb  as  in  eleven  of  the 
twelve  States  in  which  primaries  were  held  the  result  was  ad- 
verse to  Taft,  and  in  nine  of  them  strongly  in  favor  of  Roose- 
velt, the  partisans  of  the  former  President  naturally  and  justi- 
fiably made  the  nio^t  of  it. 

The  State  of  North  Dakota  led  off  in  the  voting,  on  March 
19>  and  gave  a  surprising  result.  Mr,  La  Follette  had  a  plurality 
of  more  than  ten  thousand  over  Rooseveltj  and  Taft  was  "no- 
where/' —  his  total  vote  being  less  than  four  per  cent  of  those 
cast  for  the  three  candidates.  The  other  primary  elections  con- 
tinued until  May.  Thure  are  some  minor  differences  in  the  re- 
turns as  published  in  the  almanacs  and  year-books,  but  the 
following  table  is  sufficiently  accurate.  It  shows  not  only  the 
vote  for  the  several  candidates  and  the  total  vote  cast^  but  also 
the  combined  vote  for  Roosevelt  and  Taft  at  the  election  in 
November:  — 
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Primabt  ELEcnoNa 

NOVEMBRR 

RooMrelC 

TiLft 

LaFoIlene 

Toul 

Total 

Cmmomlft... 

IllinoiR. 

Marvland 

138.663 
286,911 
29,104 
83,009 
48.795 
61.297 
23.889 
188,808 
28,988 

38.837 
628 

09,348 

127,481 

3*5.068 

88,?^ 

13,241 

44,ni34 

1.8T8 

118.389 

20,617 

103,083 

e.843 

47^14 

45378      1 
42,et»2 

2,068 
16.786 

3,484 
94.123 
15.6^ 
32.4»l 

MJhi 
ia3,3M 

253,784 
437.Q8ft 

B6,2«2 
1TI,8T& 

78,021 
108,798 

B$l.8fW 
299,741 

7i.fna 

R3.391 
181,496 

2«7,64e 
631,031 
112,744 

MafliiachuMtU 

2119, 178 
127,131 

New  Jersey, 

Nnrtb  Dakota 

Ohio 

904,948 

47,48t) 

806,403 

Oroif  oti ., 

72.273 

I'ctinsvlvanla  ..... 

8ouih"l»akotA, 

AVlacoiialti 

798,731 
87,63i» 
189.039 
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A  study  of  the  table  reveals  eorae  interesting  features.  The 
result  in  Califoniia,  Oregon,  and  Wisconsm  appears,  comi>ar- 
ing  the  total  vote  at  the  primaries  and  thai  at  the  subsequent 
election,  to  have  been  a  fair  ©xpressiun  of  the  will  of  the  lle- 
pubfican  voters,  save  that  in  Wisconsin  those  voters  did  not  have 
a  chance  to  vote  for  Eoosevelt,  because  his  name  was  not  on 
the  ballot.  It  mtiy  liave  been  the  fact  that  only  G2S  voters  in 
that  State  were  in  favor  of  him,  but  it  does  not  seem  probable. 
It  was  openly  charged  that  Democrats  in  large  numbers  took 
part  in  the  Republican  primaries  in  Oregon  and  the  two  Da- 
kotas.  The  accusation  derives  some  probability  from  the  fact 
that  twelve  thousand  more  votes  were  cast  in  North  Dakota 
in  the  primaries  than  in  the  keenly  contested  election  in  No- 
vember, and  more  than  five  thousand  more  in  South  Dakota. 
Any  other  explanation  leaves  much  to  be  explained. 

The  natural  criticism  upon  the  result  in  the  other  seven 
States  is  quite  different.  The  primaries  did  not  give  a  clear 
expression  of  the  opinions  of  the  liepublican  voters,  because 
about  two  of  every  five  did  not  take  the  opportunity  to  record 
hi^  wish.  The  aggregate  of  votes  at  the  jiriniavieH  was  1,641,- 
713,  and  at  the  election  2,631,514, — almost  a  million  more. 
It  is  a  commonplace  in  political  cumpaigning  that  there  is  a 
great  advantage  to  a  party  in  the  creation,  or  the  existence,  of  a 
popular  impression  that  it  is  having  things  all  its  own  way,  that 
"  it  is  all  over  but  the  shouting."  Sucli  an  impression  among 
Republicans  undoubtedly  existed  in  the  spring  of  1912,  and  while 
it  does  not  account  for  the  general  result  in  the  choice  of  delegatea 
to  the  national  convention  and  in  the  subsequent  elpction,  it 
easily  accounts  for  the  sweeping  character  of  the  revolution  in 
the  party  and  the  unexampled  tboroughness  of  its  defeat. 

The  Republican  National  Convention  was  called  on  Decem- 
ber 12,  1911,  to  meet  on  the  18th  of  June  following.  In  all  the 
States  there  were  exciting  struggles  between  the  opposing  fac- 
tions for  the  choice  of  delegates.  Certain  forms  of  political  tac- 
tics which  are  fair  and  honorable,  or  unfair  and  dishonorable, 
according  to  your  association  with  the  faction  that  practises 
them  or  with  that  which  suffers  from  them,  were  employed, 
possibly  by  each  faction,  as  it  had  the  opportunity  :  whence 
many  contested  elections  the  decision  of  which  gave  a  foun- 
dation for  the  accusation  of  a  fraudulent  nomination —  an 
accusation  that  would  have  been  made  by  the  other  faction  if 
the  decisions  had  been  against  it. 
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The  Rituatioii  in  the  southern  States  wag  scandalous,  —  had 
been  so  fur  many  yenrs.  In  about  half  of  them  the  Rtipublicaii 
party  was  pructically  non-existent,  yet  under  the  uniform  prac- 
tice each  Stale  was  entitled  to  twice  a»  many  delegates  as  its 
representation  in  Congress.  Under  that  practice  South  Caro- 
liiia,  which  gave  Tiift  ,39(53  votes  in  19<J8,  was  entitled  to  two 
more  delegates  than  Connecticut,  which  gave  him  112,815. 
The  average  vote  for  Taft  in  ten  of  the  southern  States,  in 
1908,  was  less  than  4500  to  a  congrer?aioiial  district.  In  fact 
the  Repubiican  orgamzation  was  maintained  chieliy  with  a 
view  to  give  its  managers  the  oHines,  or  the  disposal  of  them, 
in  the  control  of  the  national  administration.  The  South  waa 
thua  an  attractive  Held  to  be  worked  by  the  agents  or  support- 
ers of  rival  candidates  for  the  presidential  nomination,  had 
been  successfully  worked  on  more  than  one  occasion,  was  so 
worked  in  1908,  Undoubtedly  the  **  organization "  or  the 
"  machine,"  in  those  States  was  in  the  hands  of  the  ^*  regulars," 
who  were,  as  beneficiarieB  of  the  existing  administration,  and 
anxious  to  retiiin  what  they  had^  favorable  to  the  renomination 
of  Taft,  and  in  u  position  to  control  the  local  conventions.  It 
was  therefore  obviously  the  indicated  strategy  of  the  support- 
ers of  Roosevelt  to  organize  as  many  bolts  and  bring  about  as 
many  contests  for  seats  in  the  convention  as  possible ;  just  as 
the  opponents  of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Taft  had  done  font 
years  before. 

In  accordance  witli  custom  the  National  Committee  met 
some  days  before  the  date  set  for  the  convention,  to  prepare  a 
temporary  roll  of  delegates.  That  brought  before  the  commit- 
tee the  question  of  contested  seats,  which  were  more  numerous 
than  ever  before,  A  large  number  of  tliem  were  so  obviously 
trumped  up  that  they  were  not  presseii,  but  there  were  also 
many  which  gave  room  for  reasonable  doubt  where  justice  lay. 
In  making  the  temporary  roll  the  committee  decided  nearly 
all  the  contests  in  favor  of  the  Taft  delegates.  The  Roosevelt 
party  maintained  that  if  the  decisions  had  been  justly  made 
the  organization  of  the  convention  would  have  been  controlled 
by  them  and  the  whole  course  of  the  sulisequent  canvass 
would  have  been  different,  The  subject  of  the  contested  seats 
is  considered  later;  but  it  is  as  impossible  now  as  it  was  when 
the  convention  was  iu  session  to  ascertain  where  the  ultimate 
truth  lies. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  Republican 
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National  Conveutum  of  1912  will  indicate  the  difficulty  of 
presenting  a  clear  and  nucballengeable  account  of  ita  [jruceed* 
ingsji  witliiu  permissible  limits  of  space.  It  was  in  session  five 
days,  June  18-22,  and  a  little  more  than  thirty-tive  hours  in 
all.  The  official  report  of  its  proceeding**  tills  a  volume  of  450 
pages.  On  the  first  day  the  tem[Kirary  chairman  was  elected, 
after  a  heated  contest,  in  which  the  whole  question  of  the 
temporary  roll  was  the  matter  at  iKsue.  Tlie  wrangle  oii  the 
Sttitie  ]*ou«t  wai*  continued  and  conctuded  <m  the  second  day, 
after  which  the  usual  committees  were  appointed.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Credeiitiiilri  not  l^eing  ready  to  report,  no  business 
was  transacted  on  the  tliird  day.  Consideration  of  that  report 
and  action  upon  contested  seats  occupit^d  tlie  whole  of  the  fourth 
day  and  a  part  of  the  hfth,  so  that  it  was  nut  until  the  middle 
of  the  last  day  of  the  cf invent  ion  that  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion vvaa  etiected.  Tlie  adoption  of  the  platform  and  the  nomi- 
nation of  candidates  - —  the  re^l  work  of  tiie  convention  —  were 
the  hufiineas  of  the  few  remaining  hours. 

To  recur  to  the  beginning  of  the  session,  an  attempt  was 
made  immediately  upon  tlie  opening  to  amend  the  temporary 
roll  by  sul>3tituting  the  names  of  seventy-two  contestants,  in 
eleven  States,  for  tho^se  upon  that  roll.  The  motion  was  de- 
clared out  of  order,  the  first  bofiine.Hs  being  the  choice  of  a 
temporary  chairman.  The  roll  —  the  temporary  roll  alread; 
mentioned — was  called  amid  great  confusion  and  shoutR 
"robbers,"  '^thieves."  ** steam-roller,"  etc.,  with  the  follow* 
ing  result :  Elihu  Root,  of  New  York,  had  55S  votes  ;  FraDcil 
E.  McGovern,  of  WisconsiOi  501 ;  scattering  and  not  votiag, 
19.  Governor  McGovern  w^as  the  candidate  of  the  La  Follette 
men,  adopted  by  the  supporters  of  RooseveH.  Mr.  Hoot,  on 
taking  the  chair,  was  greeted  with  cries  of  "  Receiver  of  stolen 
goods  I"  In  the  opening  of  his  address  he  referred,  without 
partisanship,  to  the  contest  between  the  factions;  hut  the  rest 
of  the  speech  was  such  as  might  have  been  delivered  previous 
to  the  factional  division  of  the  party.  Lafayette  B.  G lease n, 
of  New  York,  wag  nmde  temporary  secretary,  and  several  days 
later  the  temporary  organization  was  made  permanent. 

Immediately  after  the  business  of  organizing  was  completed, 
the  motion  for  an  amendment  of  the  temporary  roll  was  renevved, 
but  was  postponed  until  the  next  day,  when  a  six  liours'  debate, 
equally  divided  between  the  two  sides^  was  agreed  upon.  The 
point  of  order  waa  raised  that  no  delegate  whoso  aeat  was  coa- 
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tested  should  be  allowed  to  vote  in  the  decifiion  of  the  right 
to  any  contested  seat ;  but  the  point  was  overruled.  At  the  end 
of  the  debate  the  motion  fc^r  a  revision  of  the  roll  was  defeated, 
667  to  507,  and  the  usual  committees  were  then  appointed. 
The  most  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  days  of  the  session  were  con- 
sumed in  hearing  and  acting  upon  the  reports  of  the  CommUtee 
on  Credentials  on  the  contested  seats.  Although  the  action  of 
the  Convention  was  made  the  juBtitication  of  the  resolution  of 
the  Roosevelt  faction  to  withdraw  from  participation  jii  the 
further  proceedings,  there  was  not  then,  and  of  course  there 
never  can  he,  evidence  so  conclusive  as  to  enable  a  candid  and 
unbiassed  student  to  prove  absolutely  whether  justice  was  or 
was  not  done.  Nevertheless,  it  will  not  be  useless  to  make  a 
brief  analysis  of  the  cases. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  made  out,  from  the  somewhat  confused 
reports,  there  were  in  all  210  nominally  contested  seats  in 
the  full  convention  of  1078  members.  Of  the  whole  number, 
lt>S  were  abandoned  hy  the  contestants,  and  were  not  even 
brouglit  before  the  National  Committee,  All  but  two  of  those 
alwindoned  contests  were  in  sontbern  States  —  24  from  Georgia, 
14  from  Louisiana,  16  from  Virginia^  10  from  Florida.  The 
evident  purpose  was  to  have  as  many  contests  as  possihle  to  be 
ready  for  contingencies.  The  Committee  on  Credentials  passed 
aejisarateJy  upon  the  remaining  101*  contests,  and  made  rejTOrts 
upejn  thmn.  No  less  than  62  again  were  from  southern  States: 
as  to  40  uf  the  whole  number  there  was  no  minority  report; 
the  action  of  the  committee  and  of  the  convention  was  unani- 
mous. That  leaves  62  as  the  ma.xjn]imi  number  on  which  a 
grievance  seems  j^ossible.  The  Committee  on  Credentials  pre- 
sented statements  in  detail  of  the  evidence  on  which  it  made 
its  reports  ufxon  those  contests.  In  the  cases  of  36  of  them 
the  minority  made  no  contradictory  statements,  but  contented 
themselves  with  protests  against  certain  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, three  of  them  as  being  chosen  by  delegates  whose  seats 
were  contested,  and  five  as  having  been  members  of  the  National 
Committee  -which  prepared  the  temporary  roll.  In  none  of  those 
cases  did  they  dispute  the  statements  on  which  the  majority  of 
the  committee  reached  its  decision^  but  in  every  one  they  re- 
ported that  the  contestant  was  entitled  to  the  seat.  Of  course 
that  does  not  make  it  certain  that  the  statements  made  by  the 
majority  members  were  uniformly  true,  and  that  the  decision 
uras  right,  but  it  does  create  a  presumption  to   that  efTecU 
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There  are  now  left  26  of  the  total  of  210  threatened  contestu 
that  hm\  siibstAtice  enough  to  elicit  c^^ntmiiictory  etatementa  hy 
the  c*>iiimiLte«iiiien  ii'iireHeiiting  the  two  camlidatea.  ^Ir,  Root 
had  38  majtinty  over  all  others  in  the  el^^ctiun  uf  tempurary 
chairman.  If  all  the  1^6  renlly  contested  seats  had  heeri  awarded  to 
the  contestants  and  liad  all  voted  for  McGoveru,  he  would  have 
had  527  to  Root^a  532,  and  Root  would  still  have  been  elected. 
The  statement  in  that  form  assmneB  what  can  Imj  neither  proved 
nor  disapproved^  tliat  every  one  of  the  26  cnses  that  were  re- 
jiorted  with  '^statements  of  facts,"  was  wrongly  dt^cided,  and 
that  there  was  no  merit  in  any  of  the  36  cases  in  regard  to 
which  the  minority  presented  no  contradiction  of  the  state- 
metits  by  the  niajority  of  the  committee. 

The  nio^t  of  llie  genuine  contests  turned  upon  circumstances 
in  the  conduct  of  conventions,  that  in  Texas  on  '*  boss-rule.'' 
Tfie  California  case,  the  most  interesting  of  all,  and  that 
which  gave  the  Roosevelt  men  their  most  useful  grievance, 
arose  from  these  facts:  The  call  for  the  National  Convention 
provided  that  delegates  should  be  chosen  in  conformity  with 
State  laws,  but  *'  that  in  no  Stsite  can  an  election  be  so 
heJd  as  to  prevent  the  delegates  from  any  congressional i 
district  and  their  alternates  being  selected  by  the  Repub- 
lican electors  of  that  district.'*  After  the  call  was  issued 
the  California  legislature  passed  a  law  providing  for  the 
election  of  all  the  delegates  to  a  party  convention  to  which 
the  State  was  entitled  by  primaries  on  a  single  ticket.  At  the 
primaries  a  full  set  of  Itoosevelt  delegates  was  chosen  over  the 
Taft  ticket,  by  a  majority  of  about  77,0UU.  The  Republicans 
of  the  Fourth  District  th«n  held  a  separate  election,  and  chose 
Taft  delegates.  It  was  a  fine  question,  capable  of  being  reason- 
ably decided  either  way,  whether  the  State  of  California  cotild 
reimpose  upon  a  Republican  ^^ational  Convention  the  **  nnit 
rule/'  which  it  had  delil>erately  and  forever  discarded  in  1880, 
or  Avhetber  the  Ilepublicans  of  the  Fourth  California  District 
could  defy  and  override  the  law  of  a  ''sovereign"  State,  Two 
votes  only  were  at  stake,  but  the  delegates  lined  up  for  the 
most  part  as  party  men  do  on  contested  se^ts  in  a  legislature. 
The  vote  was  the  closest  ditring  the  entire  sessions  of  the  con- 
vention-  The  Taft  delegates  were  seated,  542  to  529- 

Iinmediately  after  the  work  of  constituting  the  permanent 
convention  was  completed,  the  following  statement  from  Theo- 
dore Koosevelt  was  read  by  &  Kansas  delegate  :  — 
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A  clear  majority  of  the  delegates  honestly  elected  to  this  coii- 
▼ention  were  chosen  by  the  people  to  iiomiuate.  Under  the  direc- 
tion, and  witii  the  encouragement  of  Mr.  Taft,  the  majority  of  the 
Isationiil  Conunittee,  by  the  so-cailed  *'  ateam  roller  "  methods,  and 
^itli  scandalous  disregard  of  every  principle  of  elementary  honesty 
and  decency,  stole  eighty  or  ninety  delegates,  putting  on  the  tem- 
porary roll-call  a  sufficient  number  of  fraudulent  delegates  to  de- 
feat the  legally  expressed  T*'iil  of  the  people,  and  to  substitute  a 
dishonest  for  an  honest  majority. 

The  convention  has  now  declined  to  purge  the  roll  of  the  fraud- 
ulent  delegates*  placed  thereon  by  the  defunct  National  Committee, 
and  the  majority  which  thus  endorsed  fraud  was  made  a  majority 
only  becuiust!  it  included  the  fraudulent  delegates  themselves,  who 
all  sat  as  judges  on  one  another's  cases.  If  these  fraudulent  votes 
had  not  thus  been  cast  and  counted^  the  convention  would  have 
l)een  purged  of  their  presence.  This  action  makes  the  convention 
in  no  proper  sense  any  longer  a  Republican  convention  represent- 
ing the  real  Republican  party.  Therefore  I  hops  the  men  elected 
as  Roosevelt  delegates  will  now  decline  to  vote  on  any  matter  before 
the  convention.  I  do  not  release  any  delegate  from  his  honorable 
obligation  to  vote  for  me  if  he  votes  at  alU  but  under  the  actual 
conditions,  I  hope  that  he  will  not  vote  at  all. 

The  convention  as  now  composed  has  no  claim  to  represent  the 
voters  of  the  Republican  party.  U  represents  nothing  but  success- 
ful fraud  in  overriding  the  will  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party. 
Any  man  nominated  by  the  convention  as  now  constituted  would 
be  merely  the  beneficiary  of  this  successful  fraud  ;  it  would  be 
deeply  discreditable  to  any  man  to  accept  the  convention's  nomina- 
tion under  these  circumstances,  and  any  nian  thus  accepting  it 
would  have  no  claim  to  the  support  of  any  Republican  on  party 
grounds*  and  would  have  forfeited  the  right  to  ask  the  support  of 
any  honest  man  of  any  party  on  moral  grounds. 

During  the  further  proceedings  of  the  convention  the  Roose- 
velt delegates  for  the  most  part  abstained  from  voting,  in 
accordance  with  the  foregoing  statement 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported  the  following  plat- 
form :  — 

The  Republican  party,  assembled  by  its  representatives  in  na- 
tional convention*  declares  its  unchanging  faith  in  government  of 
the  people,  by  tlie  i>eopIe,  for  the  people.  We  renew  our  allegiance 
to  the  principles  of  tlie  Republican  party  and  our  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  Republican  institutions  established  by  the  fathers. 

It  is  appropriate^  that  we  should  now"  recall  with  a  sense  of  ven- 
eration and  gratitude  the  name  of  our  first  great  leader,  who  was 
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nominated  in  this  city,  and  whose  lofty  principles  and  superb  de- 
votion to  his  country  ore  an  inspiration  to  tlie  party  he  honored 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

In  the  present  state  of  public  affairs  we  should  be  inspired  by 
hid  brou/d  statestnanahip  and  by  his  tolerant  spirit  to^vard  men. 

The  Republican  party  looks  back  on  its  record  with  pride  and 
aatiaffwtiou  and  forward  to  its  mew  responaibilities  with  hope  and 
confidence.  Its  achievements  in  government  constitute  the  most 
luniinoua  pagea  in  our  history.  Our  greatest  national  advance  has 
been  made  during  the  years  of  its  ascendancy  in  public  affairs.  It 
haa  been  genuinely  and  always  a  party  of  progress ;  it  has  never 
been  either  stationary  or  reactionary.  It  has  gone  from  the  fnlftl- 
ment  of  one  great  pledge  to  the  fulfilment  of  another  in  response 
to  the  public  need  and  to  the  popular  will. 

We  believe  in  our  self-controlled  representative  democracy,  which 
is  a  government  of  laws,  not  of  men,  and  in  which  order  is  the  pre- 
requisite of  progress.  The  principles  of  constitutional  government, 
which  make  provisions  for  orderly  and  eifective  expression  of  the 
popular  will,  for  the  protection  of  civil  liberty  and  the  rights  of 
men  and  for  the  interpretation  of  the  law  by  an  untrammelled  and 
indef>eudent  judiciary,  have  proved  themselves  capable  of  sustain- 
ing the  structure  of  a  government  which,  after  more  than  a  cen- 
tury of  development,  embraces  one  hundred  millions  of  jHsople, 
scattered  over  a  wide  and  diverse  territory,  but  botmd  by  common 
purpose,  common  ideals  and  common  affection  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  Constitution  and  the  principles  asserted  and  vitalised 
by  it  the  United  States  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  great  civilisted 
and  civilizing  powers  of  the  earth.  It  offers  a  home  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  ambitious  and  the  industrious  from  other  lands.  Rest- 
ing upon  the  broad  basis  of  a  people^s  confidence  and  a  people's 
support,  and  managed  by  the  people  themselves,  the  government  of 
the  United  States  will  meet  the  problems  of  the  future  as  satisfac- 
torily as  it  has  solved  those  of  the  past. 

The  Republican  party  is  now^  as  always,  a  party  of  advanced  and 
constructive  statesmanship.  It  is  prepared  to  go  forward  with  the 
solution  of  those  new  questions  which  social,  econoujic  and  politi- 
cal development  have  brought  into  the  forefront  of  the  nation's 
interest.  It  will  strive,  not  only  in  the  nation  but  in  the  several 
states,  to  enact  the  necessary  legislation  to  safeguard  the  public 
health  ;  to  limit  effectively  the  labor  of  women  and  children ;  to 
protect  wage  earners  engaged  in  dangerous  occupations ;  to  en- 
act comprehensive  and  generous  workman's  compensation  laws  in 
place  of  the  present  wasteful  and  unjust  system  of  employers'  lia- 
bility, and  in  all  possible  ways  to  satisfy  the  just  demand  of  the 
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people  for  the  study  and  solution  of  the  complex  and  constantly 
changintjp^  probleniB  of  social  welfare. 

In  deaiiiig^  with  these  queationa  it  is  important  that  the  rights 
of  every  individual  to  the  freest  poasible  development  of  his  own 
powers  aTitl  resources  and  to  the  control  of  his  own  justly  acquired 
property,  so  far  as  those  are  compatible  with  the  rights  of  others, 
shall  Tiot  be  interfered  with  or  destroyed.  The  social  and  political 
structure  of  the  United  Slates  rests  upon  the  civil  liberty  of  the 
individual;  and  for  the  protection  of  the  liberty  that  people  have 
wisely^  in  the  national  and  state  conKtitutions,  put  definite  liniita* 
tions  upon  themselve.^i  and  upon  their  governmental  officerM  and 
agencies-  To  enforce  these  limitations,  to  secure  the  orderly  and 
coherent  eierciae  of  governmental  powers  and  to  protect  the  rights 
of  even  the  humblest  and  least  favored  individual,  are  the  function 
of  independent  courts  of  justice. 

The  Republican  party  reaffirms  its  intention  to  uphold  at  all 
timeii  the  authority  and  integrity  of  the  courts,  both  state  and 
federal,  and  it  will  ever  insist  that  their  powers  to  enforce  their 
process  and  to  protect  life,  liberty  and  property  shall  be  preserv^ed 
inviolate.  An  orderly  method  Is  provided  under  our  system  of 
government  by  which  the  people  may,  when  they  choose,  alter 
or  amend  the  constitutional  provisions  which  underlie  that  go?- 
ernment  Until  these  constitutional  provisions  are  so  altered  or 
amended,  in  orderly  fashion,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  courts  to  see  to 
it  that  when  challenged  they  are  enforced. 

That  the  courts,  both  federal  and  state,  may  bear  the  heavy  bur- 
den laid  upon  them  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  public  opinion, 
we  favor  legislation  to  prevent  long  delays  and  the  tedious  and 
costly  appeals  which  have  so  often  amounted  to  a  denial  of  justice 
in  civil  cases  and  to  a  failure  to  protect  the  public  at  large  in 
criniinal  cases. 

Since  the  responsibility  of  the  judiciary  is  so  great,  the  standards 
of  jmlicial  action  must  be  always  and  everywhere  above  suspicion 
and  reproach.  While  we  regard  the  recall  of  judges  as  unneces- 
sary and  unwise,  we  favor  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  aira- 
plify  the  procesa  by  which  any  judge  who  is  found  to  be  derelict 
in  his  duty  may  be  removed  from  office. 

Together  with  peaceful  and  orderly  development  at  home,  the 
Republican  party  earnestly  favors  all  measures  for  the  est^iblish- 
ment  and  protection  of  the  peace  of  the  world  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  closer  relations  between  the  various  nations  of  the  earth. 
It  believes  most  earnestly  in  the  peaceful  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes  and  in  the  reference  of  all  justiciable  controversies 
between  nations  to  an  international  court  of  justice. 

The  Republican  party  is  opposed  to  special  privilege  and  to  mo 
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nopoly.  It  placed  upon  the  statute  book  the  interstate  commerce 
act  of  1887  and  the  hnportant  amendments  thereto,  and  the  anti- 
trust  act  of  1890,  nod  it  has  consistently  and  successf  ally  enforced 
tlift  provisions  of  thejse  laws.  It  will  take  no  backward  step  to  per- 
mit the  re-establishment  in  any  degree  of  oonditiona  which  were 
intolerable. 

Experience  makes  it  plain  that  the  business  of  the  country  may 
be  carried  on  without  fear  or  without  disturbance  and  at  the  same 
time  withont  re«ort  to  practices  which  are  abhorrent  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  justice.  The  Republican  party  favors  the  enactment 
of  legislatiort  supplementary  to  the  existing  anti-trust  act  which 
will  define  an  crimiimi  offences  tho^^e  specitic  acts  that  uniformly 
mark  attempts  to  restrain  and  to  monopolize  trade,  to  the  end  that 
thojie  who  honestly  intend  to  obey  the  law  may  have  a  guide  for 
their  action  and  that  those  who  aim  to  violate  the  law  may  the  more 
surely  be  punished.  I'he  same  certiiinty  should  t»e  given  to  the  law 
prohibiting  com  lunations  and  monopolies  that  characterisee  other 
proviHioiiH  of  commercial  law ;  in  other  words,  that  tio  part  of  the 
tield  of  business  opportunity  may  be  restricted  by  monopoly  or 
combination,  that  business  success  honorably  achieved  may  not  be 
converted  into  crime  and  that  the  right  of  every  man  to  acquire 
commiKlities,  and  particularly  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  an  open 
market,  uninfluenced  by  the  manipulation  of  trust  or  combination, 
may  h*i  preserved. 

In  the  enforcement  and  administration  of  federal  laws  govern- 
ing" interstate  commerce  and  enterprises  impressed  with  a  public 
use  engaged  therein,  there  is  much  that  may  he  committed  to  a 
fedemt  trade  conuniKsion,  thus  placing  in  the  hands  of  an  admin- 
istrative board  nniny  of  the  functions  now  necessarily  exercised  by 
the  courts.  This  will  promote  protuptness  in  the  administration 
of  the  law  and  avoid  delays  and  technicalities  incident  to  court 
procedure. 

We  reaffirm  our  belief  in  a  protective  tariff.  The  Republican 
tariiT  policy  has  been  of  tlie  greatest  benefit  to  the  country,  devel- 
oping our  resources,  diversifying  our  industries  and  protecting  our 
workmen  against  competition  with  chea[>er  labor  abroad,  thus  ea- 
tablishing  for  our  wage  earners  the  American  standard  of  living. 
The  protective  tariff  is  so  woven  into  the  fabric  of  our  industrial 
and  agricultural  life  that  to  substitute  for  it  a  tariff  for  revenu£^ 
only  would  destroy  many  industries  and  throw  millions  of  ouJ 
people  out  of  employment  The  product*  of  the  farm  and  of  the 
mine  should  receive  the  same  measure  of  protection  as  other  prod- 
ucts of  American  labor. 

We  hold  that  the  import  duties  should  be  high  enough,  while 
yielding  a  sutficieat  revenue,  to  protect  adequately  American  in- 
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duF^trie»  and  wages.  Some  of  tke  existing  import  duties  are  too 
high  and  i^hould  be  reduced.  Readjustment  should  be  made  from 
tinit?  to  time  to  conform  to  changing  conditions  and  to  reduce  ex- 
cessive rates,  but  without  injury  to  any  American  industry.  To 
aiitTijmplisjh  thiw  correct  information  h  indispensable.  This  infor- 
mation can  best  be  obtained  by  an  expert  commission, as  the  large 
%'olumf  of  useful  facts  contained  in  the  recent  reports  of  the  Tariff 
Board  has  demonstrated. 

The  pronounced  feature  of  modern  industrial  life  is  its  enor- 
mous diversihcation.  To  apply  tariff  rales  justly  to  these  changing 
conditions  requiren  closer  study  and  more  scientific  methods  than 
ever  before.  The  Republican  party  has  bhowii  by  its  creation  of  a 
Tariff  Board  its  recognition  of  this  situation  and  its  determina* 
tion  to  l>e  equal  to  it.  We  condemn  the  Democratic  party  for  ita 
failure  eitijer  to  provide  funds  for  the  coiitiimance  of  thia  board 
or  to  make  some  other  jtrovision  for  aecuring  the  iiifonnaHon 
requiiiite  for  inlelligetit  tariff  legislation.  We  protest  against  the 
Democratic  method  of  legislating  on  these  vitally  importhnl  sub- 
jects without  careful  investigation. 

We  condemn  the  Democratic  tariff  billa  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress  as  sectional,  as  injuri- 
ous to  the  public  credit  and  as  destructive  of  businesB  enterpri»e. 

The  steatiily  increasing  cost  of  living  has  become  a  matter  not 
only  of  national  but  of  worldwide  concern.  The  fact  that  it  is  not 
due  to  the  protective  tariff  system  is  evidenced  by  the  existence  of 
similar  conditions  in  countries  which  have  a  tariff  policy  different 
frnn^  our  own,  lis  well  as  by  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  hving  has  in- 
creased while  rates  of  duty  have  remained  stationary  or  been 
reduced.  The  Republican  party  will  8upf>ort  a  prompt  scientific 
inquiry  into  the  causes  which  are  operative,  both  in  the  United 
Slates  and  eke  where,  to  increase  the  cost  of  living.  When  the 
exact  facts  are  known  it  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  remove 
any  abuses  that  may  l>e  found  to  exist,  iu  order  that  the  cost  cf 
the  food,  clothing  and  vsbelter  of  the  people  may  in  no  way  be  un- 
dujy  or  arlilicially  increased. 

The  Republican  party  has  alwaj's  stood  for  a  sound  currency 
and  for  safe  hanking  methods.  It  ia  res[xmsible  for  the  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments  and  for  the  establishment  of  the  gold 
standard.  It  is  committed  to  the  progressive  development  of  our 
banking  and  currency  systems.  Our  banking  arrangemeiita  to- 
day need  further  revision  to  meet  the  requirements  of  current 
conditions.  W^e  need  measures  which  will  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  money  panics  and  financial  disturbances,  and  which  will  pro- 
mo t-e  the  prosperity  of  business  and  the  welfare  of  labor  by  pro- 
ducing constant  employment.  We  need  better  currency  (ajcilities 
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for  the  movement  of  crops  in  the  Wei^t  and  South.  We  need  bank- 
ing arrangements  under  American  auspices  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  better  conduct  of  otir  foreign  trade.  In  attaining  these* 
ends  the  independence  of  individual  banks,  whether  organized^ 
under  national  or  atate  charters,  must  be  carefully  protected,  and 
our  hanking  and  currency  system  must  be  safeguarded  from  any 
po.Haihilityof  domitiation  by  sectional,  financial  or  political  interests. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of 
this  country  that  its  farmers  have  facilities  for  borrowing  easily 
and  cheaply  the  money  they  need  to  increase  the  productivity  of 
their  \m\d.  It  isaa  imiwrtatit  that  financial  machinery  be  provided 
to  supply  the  demand  uf  farmers  for  credit  as  it  is  that  the  bank- 
ing and  currency  systems  be  reformed  in  the  interest  of  general 
business.  Therefore  we  recommend  and  urge  an  authoritative  in- 
vestigation of  agricultural  credit  societies  and  corporations  in 
other  countries  and  the  passage  of  state  and  federal  laws  for  the 
eistablishmentand  capable  supervision  of  organizations  having  lor 
their  purpose  the  loaning  of  funds  to  farmers. 

VVf*  reartirm  our  adherence  to  the  principle  of  appointment  to 
public  office  based  on  proved  fitness,  and  tenure  during  good  l»&- 
liavior  and  efficiency-  The  Republican  party  stands  committed  to 
the  maintenance,  extension  and  enforcement  of  the  civil  service 
law%  and  il  favors  the  passage  of  legislation  empowering  the  Pres- 
ident to  extend  the  competitive  service  as  far  as  possible;  the 
equitable  retirement  of  disabled  and  superannuated  members  of, 
the  civil  service,  in  order  that  a  higher  order  of  efficiency  may  b© 
maintained. 

We  favor  the  amendment  of  the  federal  employers'  liability  law 
ao  as  tn  extend  its  provisions  to  all  government  employes»  as  well  as 
to  provide  a  more  liberal  scale  of  conqiensation  for  injury  and  death* 

We  favor  such  additional  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  moro^ 
effectually  to  prohibit  corporations  from  contributing  funds, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  campaigns  for  the  nomination  or  election 
of  the  President,  the  Vice-President,  Senators  and  Repreaentativea^ 
in  Congress.  \V*e  heartily  approve  the  recent  act  of  Congress  re-; 
quiring  the  fullest  publicity  in  regard  to  all  campaign  contribu- 
tions, whether  made  in  connection  with  primariea,  conventions  or 
elections. 

W^e  rejoice  in  the  success  of  the  distinctive  Republican  policy 
of  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources,  for  their  use  by  the 
people  without  waste  and  without  monopoly.  We  pledge  our- 
Sf  Ives  to  a  continuance  of  such  a  policy.  We  favor  such  fair  and 
reasonable  rules  and  regulations  as  will  not  discourage  or  inter- 
fere with  actual  bona  fide  home-seekers,  prospectors  and  miners  ia 
the  acquisition  of  public  lands  under  existing  laws*  • 
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In  the  interest  t»f  the  general  public,  and  particiilurly  of  the 
ngrieultiirat  or  rural  cuuutj unities,  we  favor  legislation  looking  to 
the  establishment,  unJer  jiroper  regulations,  of  a  parcel  post,  the 
potjital  rates  to  l>e  graduated  under  a  xoiie  system  in  proffortioii  to 
the  length  of  carriage. 

We  approve  the  action  taken  by  the  President  and  the  Congress 
to  secure  with  Russia,  as  with  other  countjies,  a  treaty  that  will 
reeogni/**  the  ab«olut«  right  of  expatriation  and  that  will  prevent 
all  discrimination  of  whatever  kind  l)etween  Anierican  citiiseius, 
whether  native  born  or  aliens,  and  regardless  of  race,  religion  or 
previous  j^iolitical  allegiance.  The  nghl  of  a«ylum  is  a  precious 
|>OFUHe8t<ioa  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  it  ia  to  be 
neither  Kurrendered  nor  rcHtricted. 

We  believe  in  the  maiiitenanee  of  an  adequate  navy  fur  the  na- 
tional defence,  and  we  condemn  the  aetion  of  tlie  Democratic 
Houf>eof  llepresentatives  in  refuaing  to  authorize  the  couMtruction 
of  additional  ships. 

We  believe  that  one  of  the  country's  most  urgent  needs  is  a  re- 
vived merchant  uuirine.  There  should  be  American  shipiii^  and 
plenty  of  theni,  to  make  use  of  the  great  American  interoceaaic 
canal  now  neariug  completion. 

The  Mississippi  Hiver  ia  the  nation's  drainage  ditch.  Its  flood 
watei's,  gathered  from  thirty-one  states  and  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada, constitute  an  overpowering  force  which  breabi  the  levees  and 
pours  its  torrents  over  many  million  acres  of  the  richest  land  in  th« 
Union,  slcippiiig  mails,  imi^ding  commerce  and  causing  great  loss 
of  life  and  pro[wrty.  These  floodH  are  national  in  sco]x%  and  the 
disasters  they  produce  seriously  affect  the  general  Melfarti.  The 
states  tmabled  cannot  cofM?  with  this  giant  problem;  hence,  we 
believe  the  federal  governnient  should  ii«sume  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  burden  of  its  control^  so  as  to  prevent  the  disasters  from 
recurring  floods. 

We  favor  the  continuance  of  the  policy  of  the  government  with 
regard  to  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands;  and  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  speedy  setHenient  and  improvement  of  such  lands  we 
favor  an  amendment  to  the  law  that  will  re-osonably  extend  the 
♦  ime  within  wdiich  the  cost  of  any  reclamation  project  may  be 
repaid  by  the  landowners  under  it. 

We  favor  a  liberal  and  systematic  policy  for  the  improvement 
of  our  rivers  and  harbors.  Such  improvements  should  be  made 
npon  expert  information  and  after  a  careful  comparison  of  cost 
and  prospective  benefits. 

^Ve  favor  a  liberal  policy  toward  Alaska  to  promote  the  devel- 
opment of  the  great  resources  of  that  district  with  such  safeguards 
%a  will  ]irevent  waste  and  monopoly.  We  favor  the  opening  of  the 
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co&l  deretopment  through  a  law  leasing  the  land^  on  such  terms 
ms  will  invite  development  and  provide  fuel  for  the  navy  aud  tlie 
commerce  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  while  retaining  title  in  the  United 
Stutea  to  prevent  monopoly. 

The  Philippine  policy  of  the  Republican  party  haa  been  and  ia 
inspired  by  the  belief  that  our  duty  toward  the  Filipino  [>eople  is 
a  national  obligation  which  should  remain  entirely  free  from 
partisan  jKjIitics- 

We  pledge  the  Republican  party  to  the  enactment  of  appropri- 
abd  laws  to  give  relief  from  the  constantly  (growing  evil  of  induced 
or  undesirable  immigration,  which  is  inimical  to  the  progress  and 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

\Ve  favor  the  apeedy  enactment  of  laws  to  provide  that  seamen 
Rhall  not  be  conij)elled  to  endure  involuntary  servitude  and  that 
life  and  property  at  sea  shall  be  safeguarded  by  the  ample  equip- 
ment of  veaaels  with  lifesaving  appliances  and  with  full  comple- 
ments  of  skilled^  alile-ljodied  seamen  to  operate  them. 

The  approaching  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  estab- 
ItHhrneiit  of  a  bureau  of  mines,  the  iuRtitution  of  postal  savings 
banks,  the  increased  provision  made  in  1912  for  the  aged  and  in* 
firm  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Republic  and  for  their  widows,  and 
the  vigorous  administration  of  laws  relating  to  pure  food  and 
drugs,  all  mark  the  successful  progress  of  Republican  administra- 
tion and  are  additional  evidences  of  its  effectiveness. 

We  commend  the  earnest  effort  of  the  Republican  administra- 
tion to  secure  greater  economy  and  increased  efficiency  in  the 
conduct  of  government  business ;  extravagant  appropriations  and 
the  creation  of  unnecessary  offices  are  an  injustice  to  the  taxpayer 
and  a  bad  example  to  the  citizen. 

We  call  ufwm  the  people  to  quicken  their  interest  in  public 
affairs,  to  condemn  and  punish  lynchings  and  other  forms  of  law- 
leHsue.R.^  and  tu  strengthen  in  all  possible  ways  a  respect  for  law 
and  the  observance  of  it.  Indifferent  citizenship  is  an  evil  from 
which  the  law  affords  no  adequate  protection  and  for  which  legis- 
lation can  provide  no  remedy. 

We  congratulate  the  people  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  upon 
the  admisHion  of  those  states,  thus  merging  in  tlie  Union  in  final 
and  ♦^nduring  form  the  last  remaining  j>orlion  of  our  continental 
territory. 

We  ratify  in  all  its  particulars  the  platform  of  1908  respecting 
citizenship  for  the  people  of  Porto  Rico. 

\\k  challenge  successful  criticism  nf  the  sixteen  years  of  Repub- 
lican administration  under  Presidents  McKinley,  Roosevelt  and 
Tftft.  We  hf  artily  rp affirm  the  indorsement  of  President  McKin- 
ley contained  in  the  platforms  of  1900  and  10O4,  and  that  of  Pres- 
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ident  Roosevelt  contained  in  the  platformaof  1&(M  »nd  19i*8.  M'e 
invite  the  inteUigent  judgmeDt  of  the  Amt rican  people  upon  the 
ndmiiiistration  of  William  H.  Taft.  The  country  has  prospered 
and  Ijeen  at  peace  under  his  Presidency, 

During  the  years  in  which  he  had  the  co-operation  of  a  Repub- 
lican Congreas  an  unexampled  amount  of  constructive  legislation 
was  framed  and  passed  in  the  interest  of  the  people  and  in  obe- 
dience to  their  wbh.  That  legislation  is  a  record  on  which  any  ad* 
ministration  might  appeal  with  oonMence  to  the  favorable  judg- 
ment of  hiatory. 

We  appeal  to  the  American  electorate  upon  the  record  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  upon  this  declaration  of  itd  principles  and 
purposes.  We  are  confident  that  under  the  leadership  of  the  can- 
didates here  to  be  nominated  our  appeal  will  not  be  in  vain ;  that 
the  Republican  party  will  meet  every  just  expectation  of  the  peo- 
ple, whose  servant  it  is;  that  under  its  administration  and  ita 
laws  our  nation  will  continue  to  advance;  that  peace  and  pros^ 
jxjrity  will  abide  with  the  jwople,  and  that  new  glory  wiJl  be 
added  to  the  great  Republic. 

Two  members  of  the  Committee  on  Reaolutiona  presented  a 
Kubetitute  for  the  platform  reported,  representing  the  views  of 
Senator  La  FoUette.  The  substitute  was  rejected  and  the  plat- 
form was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  666  to  53 ;  not  voting,  343 ;  ab- 
sent, 21.  The  majority  vote  was  the  largest  oo  any  division  dur- 
ing the  whole  session  of  the  convention  ;  it  was  108  larger  than 
the  vote  for  Root  as  temporary  chairman  j  and  it  will  he  remem- 
bered that  the  temporary  and  permanent  rolls  were  identical. 

Nominating  speeches  now  being  in  order,  the  names  of 
William  H.  Taft  and  Rnbert  M.  La  Follette  were  presentetl  in 
the  usual  way.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  name  wai  not  formally  pre- 
Moted.   The  roll-call  resulted  as  follows :  — 

Whole  number  of  delegates^     •....••.  1078 

Necessary  for  a  choice .    .     ,    ,  640 

William  H.  Taft,  of  Ohio,  had 65X 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  New  York,  had      .     »    ,     »  107 

Robert  M.  La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin,  had  ,    ,    .    .  41 

Albert  B.  Cummins,  of  Iowa,  had      , 17 

Charles  E.  Hughes,  of  New  York,  had 2 

Present  and  not  voting 344 

Absent 6 

1  There  ire  eiroTn  in,  the  offld*1  report  of  the  vote  Hoth  Ut  Freiident  and 
Vtr«-PTie>«idFtit.  In  both  (mlil^it  the  total  it  given  ai  1690,  wherean  the  whnla 
conrentinn  numbered  only  1078.  The  other  crronare  in  addition,  the  nunit>«n 
by  Btateii  are  correct. 
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The  name  of  Vice-President  Sberman  only  was  presented 
for  the  second  place  on  the  ticket  The  roll-call  resulted  as 
follows  :  — 

WTiole  number  of  delegates 1078 

Necessary  for  a  choice       ,    . 540 

James  S.  Sherman,  of  Xew  York,  had 506 

WilUaiu  E.  Boiah,  of  Idaho,  had '21 

Chail*^i*  E.  Merriam^  of  lUiuois,  had        ,     ,     .    ,     .  20 

Herbert  S.  Iludley,  of  MiaH^juri,  had       .     .     .     »     .  14 

All>ert  8.  Beveridge,  of  India iia,  had       .     .     *     .     .  2 

Howard  F.  (lilletle,  of  Illinois, had 1 

Vvtifnenl  and  not  voting .    ,  352 

Absent 72 

Even  before  the  convention  adjourned  linallyj  an  hour  be- 
fore midnight  on  June  22,  tlie  Routievtslt  delegates  and  soma 
of  the  conte«taut«i  who  had  been  refused  seats  in  the  conven- 
tion cis«»eiiibled  in  a  hall  iipar  by  and  offered  n  nomination  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  accepted  it  on  certain  conditions.  The  chief 
Btipulation  waa  that  a  new  pmty  slionld  he  fornii'd.  Arrange- 
ments were  accordingly  at  once  begun  for  the  organization  of 
mall  a  party,  and  for  the  holding  of  a  convention  in  Chicago 
in  August. 

There  was  nn  earnest  and  interesting  contest  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  alwo,  but  totally  ditferent  from  that  in  the 
Republican  party.  Every  Demoerat  was  coiitident  of  his  party's 
Bucces8  in  the  coming  election.  Although  those  who  had  op- 
posed Mr,  Bryan  at  former  elections  had  not  become  more  radi- 
cal, nor  those  who  had  withheld  support  from  Judge  Farker 
more  conservative,  yet  the  party  whs  united  in  the  prospect  of 
victory  over  the  hopelessly  dividetl  enemy.  That  .situation 
invited  the  condition  of  a  numemus  cnndidacy  fur  the  nomina- 
tion. The  field  waa  entered  by  leading  gtatefimen  of  the  party 
and  by  the  usual  group  of  "  favorite  flons/*  As  will  be  seen, 
when  it  came  to  tfie  roll-calls  for  nomination  a  "baker's  dozen" 
of  per.^onB  had  votes;  but  those  between  whom  the  choice  ac- 
tnr^Uy  lay,  unless  a  deadlock  phould  require  the  selection  of  a 
**  dark  horse,"  were  only  five  in  number.  Naming  them  in 
alplKilrtdical  ordpr  they  were  : — 

William  J.  Bryan,  already  three  times  the  candidate  of  the 
party.  On  this  occasion  he  declared  himself  not  a  candidate  j 
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but  hi«j  friends  and  siipportera  were  many,  and  there  was  always 
a  possibility  that,  failing  a  twotbirds  vole  for  any  otber^  there 
nii|*ht  Iw  II  stampede  in  bis  favor 

Chanjp  Clark^  Speaker  of  ibe  House  of  Representatives  and 
favoritw  son  uf  Mi^;*i(>u^,  vvijo  had  a  numerous  following,  cbidiy 
in  the  West  uud  Southwest,  with  si:utt*;ring  support  in  otber 
regiouft. 

Jndson  Harmon^  Governor  of  Ohioj  a  former  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  understood  to  lie  the  choice  of  the  most  conservative 
element  of  tbe  piuty. 

Oscar  W.  Underwood,  of  Akbama,  Chairman  of  Uie  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Mtsaiis,  —  a  distinctively  Bouthern  caiidi- 
ditte,  but  popnlar  tbruugbout  the  country. 

Wo  Oil  row  Wilson,  Governor  of  Is'ew  Jersey,  and  former  Pres- 
ident of  Princettjn  University,  wbose  spectacular  campaign  in 
New  Jersey  and  sul>sequent  euccesa  with  the  legislature  of 
that  State  bave  already  lieen  noted. 

In  addition  tu  these,  in  tbe  class  of  favorite  sons  may  be 
mentioned  Thomas  K.  Marahall,  Governor  of  Indiana;  Eugene 
N,  Foss,  Governor  of  Massachusetts;  Simeon  E,  Baldwin,  Gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut;  and  four  other  gentlemen  for  whom  ulti- 
mately scattering  votes  were  given.  There  were  also  some 
*'  booms"  held  in  reserve  for  emergencies  which  did  not  occur. 

The  contest  for  tbe  nomination,  as  it  developed,  was  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  personal  preference  as  in  the  early  stages  it 
promised  to  l>e,  hut  a  struggle  between  radicalism  and  mild  con- 
servatism, Mr.  Bryan  was  tbe  most  conspicuous  figure  in  every 
ptrt  of  tbe  proceedings  until  the  nomination  was  niade^  and  car- 
ried his  points  triumpbiintly  in  every  iniportnnt  matter.  The 
few  defeats  he  suffered  did  not  count,  as  they  had  no  influence 
on  the  grand  reault. 

The  National  Committee,  on  January  12j  issued  the  call  for 
the  convention  to  meet  at  Baltimore  on  June  25*  The  canvass 
in  l)ehalf  of  tbe  several  candidates  began  at  once.  That  of  Gov- 
ernor Wilson  attracted  the  most  attention,  both  because  he 
himself  led  it  by  public  speeches  on  tbe  issues  of  the  doy,  and 
because  of  one  or  two  strange  iutiidents  which  are  here  merely 
mentioned,  —  their  impcirtnnce  having  been  quite  transitory,— 
a  letter  by  Mr.  Wilson,  written  some  years  before,  in  which  he 
referred  to  Mr»  Bryan  in  uncomplimentary  terms,  and  an  ad- 
mission by  the  governor,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  who  was  his 
iirstand  most  prominent  champion  as  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
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dency,  that  he  regarded  that  editor's  advocacy  as  injurious  to 
his  prospecta.  Mr,  Bryan's  participation  in  the  preliminary 
canvaaa  was  limited  for  the  most  part  to  a  public  declaration 
against  both  Governor  Harmon  and  Mr,  Underwood,  as  con- 
servative and  reactionary.  Between  Speaker  Clark  and  Gov- 
ernor Wilson  he  did  not  express  a  preference.  The  National 
Committee,  in  the  call  for  the  convention,  permitted  but  did 
not  require  the  choice  of  delegates  by  primary  elections.  Such 
elections  as  were  held  under  the  permissive  clause  preaeut 
nothing  worthy  of  notice.  In  fact  the  nature  of  the  entire  enn- 
test  within  the  party  ii  sufficiently  brought  to  light  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  convention. 

Immediately  after  the  opening  prayer  by  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
the  National  Commiltee  presented  to  the  convention  as  a  can- 
didate for  temporary  chairman  Judge  Alton  B.  Parker,  of  New- 
York.  Mr.  Bryan  at  once  interposed,  and  in  a  speech  of  some 
length  proposed  the  name  of  Senator  Kern,  of  Indiana,  whom 
he  praised,  and  opposed  Judge  Parker,  whom  he  denounced  as 
backed  by  Wall  Street  influence.  He  a^ked  if  such  a  man 
should  be  *'  forced  on  the  convention  to  open  a  progressive 
campaign  with  a  paralyzing  speech  that  will  dishearten  every 
man  in  it?"  Mr.  Kern  appealed  for  harmony,  and  suggested 
that  if  Judge  Parker  would  not  withdraw  his  name,  Mr.  Bryan 
himnelf  woh  the  man  upon  whom  the  opponents  of  the  .judge 
ahnuld  unite.  Mr.  Bryan  agreed  to  be  the  opposition  candidal^, 
and  after  some  discussion  the  convention  elected  Parker  by 
579  votes  to  508  for  Bryan.  In  a  general  way  the  Parker  voto 
was  cast  by  the  supporters  of  Underwood  and  Harmon  j  and  a 
large  number  of  Bryan's  votes  came  from  those  who  supported 
Wilson  on  th«  first  vote  to  effect  a  nomination.  Clark's  fol- 
lowers were  divided.  The  speech  in  which  Judge  Parker 
opened  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  by  no  means  justified 
Mr.  Bryan's  premonitory  misgivings.  The  only  further  busi- 
ness on  the  first  day  of  the  session  was  the  completion  of  the 
temporary  organization  and  the  appointment  of  committees. 

No  buflinesB  being  ready  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the 
26th,  the  convention  listened  to  general  speech  making  for  two 
hours,  and  then  took  a  recess  until  the  evening,  when  there 
was  a  four  hours'  struggle  over  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  on  a  question  involving  the  "  unit  rule.**  The  point 
arose  in  connection  with  the  Ohio  delegation.  The  situation 
substantially  the  reverse  of  the  California  case  in  the  Re- 
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publican  Convention.  The  law  of  Ohio  required  the  election 
of  delegates  to  national  conveutiona  by  congressional  districts. 
Most  of  the  districts  were  for  Govenior  Harmon,  but  tieveral 
of  them  €hoBe  men  favorable  to  Clark  or  Wil'^on.  Tbe  State 
convention,  controlled  stronf^ly  by  the  Bup|K)rters  of  Harmon, 
instructed  tlie  delegation  to  vote  as  a  unit.  The  Commiltee  on 
Kulea  proposed  a  rule  that  all  delegations  instructed  by  the 
State  coiiventiou  to  vote  as  a  unit  should  so  vote.  A  minority 
of  the  committee,  caURiRting  of  nineteen  niPniVjers,  offered  a 
modi  fi  cation  J  providing  for  the  exception  where  the  State  law 
required  the  choice  to  be  made  by  districts,  and  did  not  put 
the  district  delegates  under  the  authority  of  the  State  conven- 
tion. After  debate  the  minority  leport  prevailed  by  562|  votea 
against  492 i.  Those  who  spoke  in  favor  of  the  minority  report 
avowed  their  adherence  to  the  tiuie-hoiiored  unit  rule,  in  prin- 
ciple, and  Imsffd  their  yielding  in  this  case  upon  their  rever- 
ence for  the  authority  uf  a  "sovereign  State." 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials  was  taken  on 
the  third  day.  There  uas  an  interesting  but  unimportant  con- 
test in  the  delegation  from  South  Dakota.  After  tliat  waft  de- 
cided the  J^e^munent  organiralion  was  efl'ected  hy  the  choice  of 
Ollie  M-  Jamesj  of  Kentucky,  as  president,  and  E.  E.  Hritton, 
of  North  Carolina,  aa  Becretary.  The  convention  then  took  a 
recess  until  evening  when  Mr.  Bryan  made  a  dramatic  entry 
into  the  proceedings  by  offering  the  following  resolution :  — 

Remlved^  That  in  this  crisis  in  our  parly's  career  and  in  our 
country's  history  thia  convention  sends  greeting  to  the  people  of 
the  Cnlted  States,  and  assures  them  that  the  party  of  Jefferson 
and  Jackson  is  still  the  champion  of  jvopular  government  and 
equality  before  the  law.  As  proof  of  our  fidelity  to  the  jieople  we 
hereby  declare  ourselves  opposed  to  the  nomination  of  any  candi- 
date for  President  who  is  the  representative  of  or  under  obligation 
to  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  August  Relmont»  or  any 
other  of  the  privilege-hunting  and  favor-seeking  clans. 

Be  it  furiher  resolred^  That  we  demand  the  withdrawal  from  this 
convention  of  any  delegate  or  delegates  constituting  or  represent- 
ing the  above-named  interests. 

The  rules  of  the  convention  required  the  reference  of  all 
resolutions  to  the  Committee  on  the  Platform,  but  Mr.  Bryan 
asked  unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate  consideration  of 
liis  resolution.  That  being  refused,  he  moved  that  the  rulea 
be  suspended.  An  excited  debate  took  place,   for  both  Mr, 
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Kyan  and  Mr.  Belniont  were  members  of  the  convention.  Sev- 
eral of  tlie  speakers  having  expressed  themselves  as  willing  to 
vote  for  the  tirst  paragraph,  but  not  for  the  second,  Mr.  Bryan 
withdrew  that  paragraph.  Ultimately,  under  the  operation  of 
the  previous  quetstion  the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  resolu- 
tion was  adopted,  883  yeas  to  201 J  nays. 

Nomiiiatiing  speeches  being  now  in  order, —  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  had  deliberately  provideil,  and  the  convention 
had  voted*  that  the  nominations  sliould  be  made  before  the 
platform  ua.s  reported,  —  the  names  of  Messrs.  Underwood, 
(.Mark,  Baldwin,  Wilson,  Marsluill,  and  Harmon  were  presented 
ill  that  order,  an  order  that  was  determined  solely  by  the  al[>ha- 
betical  jxisition  of  the  States  presenting  or  seconding  candidates. 
A  single  roU-ca!l  for  a  nomination  was  taken  llie  same  night 
—  or  rather  morning;  for  when  the  annonnceraent  was  made 
that  tliere  was  no  choice  it  was  after  7,30  o^clock  on  Friday 
morning.  The  convention  then  adjourned  until  afternoon  of 
the  same  day,  when,  and  on  the  fullowingdays,  until  the  after- 
noon of  Tuesday,  the  seventh  ilay  of  the  session,  forty-five 
more  votes  were  taken.  Woodrow  Wilson  Avas  nominated  on 
the  forty-sixth  trial.  The  following  table  gives  the  votes  in 
detail.  The  convention  nominally  consisted  of  1088  delegates, 
and  two-lhirda  of  that  nnmber,  71i(>,  were  necessary  for  a  choice. 
Several  States  sent  to  the  convention  twice  as  many  delegates 
as  they  were  entitled  to  elect,  each  with  half  a  vote;  and  one 
Stale,  Kentucky,  sent  a  triple  delegation,  giving  to  each  man  a 
thirti  of  a  vote.  That  is  the  explanation  of  the  fractions  below. 
Fractional  vutes  have  usinilly  resulted  from  contest**  for  seats; 
tiie  convention,  being  unable  or  unwilling  to  decide  against 
either  party,  has  adraittetl  Iwth,  with  half  a  vot«  each. 

During  the  contest  for  nomination  thirteen  perj^ona  in  all 
received  votes.  They  were  :  Woodrow  Wilson,  of  New  Jersey  ; 
Champ  Clark,  of  Missouri;  Jiidson  Harmon,  of  Ohio;  Oscar 
W.  Underwood,  of  Alabama ;  Simeon  E.  Haldwinj  of  Con- 
necticut; Thomas  K.  Marshnll,  of  Indiana;  Eugene  N.  Foss, 
of  ]VIassachufiett.s;  William  J.  Brynn^  of  Nebraska;  William 
Suker,  of  New  York ;  John  W.  Kern,  of  Indiana ;  William 
J.  Giiynor,  of  New  York;  James  H.  Lewis,  of  Illinois;  and 
Ollie  M.  James,  of  Kentucky.  The  votes  for  the  six  last- 
named  arc  not  included  in  the  table,  as  the  number  any  one  of 
them  received  only  once  exceeded  five.  t_>n  most  of  the  trials 
Mr.  Bryan  bad  one   or  more  votes  — usually   one;  and  Sir. 
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Kern  also  was  favored  with  a  single  vote  more  than  half  of 
the  tiiiiti.  The  votes  for  the  leading  and  secoDdary  candidates 
T^ere  as  follows  :  — 
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First.. 
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ThlJfd....... 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 
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Ti'tith 
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29 
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29 
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23 
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29 

4M 
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29 
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D8 

S9 
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^ 
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29 
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29 

mi 
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29 

Ml 
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28 
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AU 
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27 

AM 
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27 
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28 
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mi 

27 
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97 

25 
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m 

" 

13 

Thft  noniiiiation  was  made  unaniraons  on  the  motion  of 
Senator  Slotie,  of  Mis8<niri,  Mr.  Clark's  manager.  The  repidt 
waa  nob  reached  without  a  sensational  incident  in  whicli  Mr. 
Bryan  wa.^  again  the  moMfc  conspicuous  figure.  Tbu  ninety 
votes  of  New   York,  which  were   at  first  given  to  Harmon, 
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were  transferred  on  the  tenth  roll-call  to  Clark.  That  change 
to  the  cauilitlate  whom  Mr,  Bryan  was  himself  supporting  led 
him  to  interpose,  after  the  thirteenth  trial,  to  explain  his  vote. 
The  point  which  he  made  was  that  the  change  of  its  vote  by 
^ew  York  waa  the  work  of  Tammany,  or  rather  of  the  leader 
of  that  orgranizatioii ;  that  if  it  were  effectual  in  leading  to  the 
nomination  of  Clark  it  would  put  the  nominee  under  obliga- 
tion to  that  leader  and  to  the  three  men  named  in  his  con- 
demnatory resolution  ;  and  that  it  indicated  the  opinion  of  tho 
man  whom  he  believed  to  be  in  control  of  the  delegation  that 
Clark  was  more  couservative  and  leas  progressive  than  Wilson. 
Accordingly  he  announced  that  so  long  as  the  vote  of  ^ew 
York  was  given  to  Clark,  he,  who  waa  under  instructions  to 
support  Clark,  would  withhold  his  vote  from  that  candidate 
and  vote  for  Wilson. 

On  the  roll-cull  that  followed  his  intervention  no  other 
I^ebniska  delegate  imitated  Mr.  Bryan*8  example ;  and,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  table,  Mr,  Clark  lost  only  one  half-vote  besides 
that  of  Bryan.  But  the  decline  in  the  Clark  vote  bugan  at  that 
point  and  continued  to  the  end.  On  the  twenty-seventh  reil-call 
a  prominent  New  York  member  made  a  vigorous  defence  of 
the  honor  of  the  delegation^  and  repudiated  with  indignation 
Mr.  Bryan's  outspoken  accusation  that  the  members  were  influ- 
enced and  controlled  by  the  Tammany  leader.  On  a  poll  of 
the  delegation  Clark  had  78  votes ;  Wilson,  9  ;  Underwood,  2 ; 
not  voting,  1.  But  under  the  ULit  rule  which  governed  New 
Y'ork,  its  ninety  votes  were  still  cast  for  Clark. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  internipted  the  nominating 
Bpeeches  for  Vice-President,  in  the  evening,  by  reporting  the 
following  platform,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  without 
discussion :  — - 


We,  the  representatives  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  United 
States,  in  national  convention  assembled,  reaffirm  oor  devotion  to 
the  principles  of  l^mocratie  government  formulated  by  Thomas 
tJ<*ffcraon  and  enforced  by  a  long  and  illustrious  line  of  Democratic 
PreaideiTitfl. 

We  declare  it  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Democratic 
party  that  the  federal  government  under  the  Constitution  has  no 
right  or  power  to  impose  or  collect  tariff  duties,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  revenue,  and  we  demand  that  the  collection  of  such 
taxes  shall  be  limited  to  the  necessities  of  government  honestly 
and  economically  administered. 
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Tlie  high  Republican  tariff  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  unequal 
distribution  of  wealth ;  H  is  a  syetem  of  taxation  which  makea  the 
rich  richer  and  the  pcM>r  poorer;  under  its operationa  the  American 
f&nner  and  laboring  man  are  the  chief  Bufferers ;  it  raii»e8  the  coat 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  them  but  does  not  protect  their  product 
or  wages.  The  farmer  sella  largely  in  free  markets  and  buys  almost 
entirely  in  the  protected  markets.  In  the  most  highly  protected 
industries,  such  as  cotton  and  wool,  steel  and  iron,  the  wages  of 
the  laborers  are  the  lowest  paid  in  any  of  our  industries.  We  de- 
nounce the  Republican  pretence  on  that  subject  and  assert  that 
American  wages  are  established  by  competitive  conditions  and 
not  by  the  tariff. 

We  favor  the  immediate  downward  revision  of  the  existing  high 
and  in  many  cases  prohibitive  tariff  dutieSt  insisting  that  material 
reductions  be  speedily  made  upon  the  necessaries  of  life.  Articles 
entering  into  competition  with  trust  controlled  products  and  arti- 
cles of  American  manufacture  which  are  sold  abroad  more  cheaply 
than  at  home  should  be  put  upon  the  free  list. 

We  recognize  that  our  system  of  tariff  taxation  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  business  of  the  country  and  we  favor  the  ulti- 
mate attainment  of  the  principles  we  advocate  by  legislation  that 
will  not  injure  or  destroy  legitimate  industry. 

We  denounce  the  action  of  President  T&ft  in  vetoing  the  bills  to 
reduce  the  tariff  in  the  cotton^  woolen,  metals  and  chemical  sched- 
ules and  the  farmers'  free  list  bill,  all  of  which  were  designed  to 
give  immediate  relief  to  the  masses  from  the  exactions  of  the 
trusts. 

The  Republican  party,  while  promising  tariff  revision,  haa 
shown  by  its  tariff  legislation  that  such  revision  is  not  to  be  in 
the  people's  interest  and,  having  been  faithless  to  its  pledges  of 
1908,  it  should  not  longer  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  nation.  We 
appeal  to  the  American  people  to  support  ua  in  our  demand  for  a 
tariff  for  revenue  only. 

The  high  cost  of  living  is  a  serious  problem  in  every  American 
home.  The  Republican  party,  in  its  platform,  attempts  to  escape 
from  responsibility  for  present  conditions  by  denying  that  they 
are  due  to  a  protective  tariff.  We  take  issue  with  them  on  this 
subject  and  charge  that  excessive  prices  result  in  a  large  measure 
from  the  high  tariff  laws  enacted  and  maintained  by  the  Repub- 
lican party  and  from  trusts  and  commercial  conspiracies  fostered 
and  encouraged  by  such  laws,  and  we  assert  that  no  substantial 
relief  oan  be  secured  for  the  people  until  import  duties  on  the  nec- 
essaries of  life  are  materially  reduced  and  these  criminal  con- 
spiracies broken  up. 

A  private  monopoly  ia  in  defensible  and  intolerable.  We,  tber^ 
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fore,  faror  the  vigoroiw  enforcement  of  the  criuiinal  as  well  as  the 
civil  law  against  triii^ts  and  trust  officiabi,  and  demand  the  enacts 
ment  of  Hiich  rtdditioiral  legislation  &a  may  be  necessary  to  make 
it  inii>us!5ible  for  a  private  monopuly  to  exist  in  the  United  States. 

We  favor  the  declaration  by  law  of  the  conditions  upon  which 
corporations  ahall  be  ^w rmitted  to  enga^^e  in  interstate  trade,  in- 
cluding among  othens,  the  prevention  ol  holding  companies,  of  iii' 
teriocking  directors,  of  stock  watering,  of  discrimination  in  price, 
and  the  control  by  any  one  corporation  of  so  large  a  firoportion  of 
any  industry  as  b>  make  it  a  menace  to  competitive  conciiliona. 

We  condemn  the  action  of  the  Republican  adminiHtration  in 
coni|>ronii8ing  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  I'ubacco 
TruHt  and  its  failure  to  invoke  the  criminal  provisions  of  the  anti- 
trust law  against  the  oHicers  of  those  corporatioui*  after  tlie  court 
had  declareil  that  from  the  undisputed  facts  iu  the  record  they  had 
viuhited  the  criminal  provisions  of  the  law. 

We  i-egretthat  the  Sherman  anti-trust  low  haa  received  a  judicial 
construction  depriving  it  of  umch  of  its  efticjicy  and  we  favor  the 
enactment  of  legislation  which  will  reattjre  to  the  statute  the 
strength  of  which  it  haa  been  deprived  by  such  interpretation. 

W'e  believe  iu  the  preservation  and  maintenance  in  their  full 
strength  and  intt-grity  of  the  three  coordinate  branches  of  th« 
federal  government  —  tlie  executive,  the  legislative  and  the  judicial 
—  each  keeping  within  its  own  bounds  and  not  encroaching  upon 
the  just  powers  of  either  of  the  others. 

Believing  that  the  most  efficient  results  under  our  system  of 
government  are  to  he  attained  by  the  full  exercise  by  the  statfes  of 
their  reserved  sovereign  powers,  we  denounce  as  usurpation  the 
efforts  of  our  opponents  to  deprive  the  states  of  any  of  the  rights 
reserved  to  them,  and  to  enlarge  and  magnify  by  indirection  the 
powers  of  the  federjil  governnieut. 

We  insist  uyjon  the  full  exercise  of  all  the  powers  of  the  govern- 
ment, both  state  and  national,  to  protect  the  people  from  injustice 
at  the  hands  of  those  who  seek  t^  make  the  government  a  private 
asset  in  business.  There  is  no  twilight  zone  between  the  nation 
and  the  state  in  which  exploiting  interests  can  take  refuge  from 
botli.  It  is  as  necessary  that  the  federal  government  shall  exercise 
the  powers  reserved  to  them,  but  we  insist  that  federal  remedies 
for  the  regulation  of  interstiite  commerce  and  for  the  prevention 
of  private  monopoly  shall  be  added  to  and  not  substituted  for  state 
remedies. 

We  congratulate  the  country  upon  the  triumph  of  two  impor- 
tant reforms  demanded  in  the  last  national  platform,  namely,  the 
amendment  of  the  federal  Conslitution  atilhorizing  an  income  tax 
and  the  amendment  providing  for  the  popular  election  of  Seiiator«» 
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»nd  we  call  upon  the  people  of  all  the  uUtes  to  rally  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  pending  propositions  and  secure  their  ratification. 

Wg  note  with  gratification  the  iinanimoiHaentimeut  in  favor  of 
publicity  before  the  election  of  canipaign  contributions  —  a  meas- 
ure demanded  iti  our  national  platform  of  lfll>8,  imd  at  that  time 
opjKxned  hy  the  Republican  party  —  and  we  cominemli  the  Deino- 
CHitic  House  of  liepreaentatives  for  extending  the  dcjctritit*  of  pul> 
licity  to  reconniiendations,  verbal  and  written,  upon  which  Presi- 
dential appointincntSi  are  made,  to  the  ownership  and  control  of 
newspaper!*  and  to  the  exj>euditures  made  by  and  in  behalf  of 
thase  who  aspire  to  Presidential  nominatiuii.M,  and  we  f>oint  for 
additional  juatiHcation  for  thi^l  legialation  to  the  euormouM  exjieu- 
ditures  of  money  in  behalf  of  the  Frei<ident  atitl  hia  jiredecesMor  in 
the  recent  contest  for  the  Kepablican  nomination  for  Fresident- 

The  movement  toward  more  popular  government  should  W  pro- 
moted through  legislation  in  each  state  which  will  {jermit  the  ex- 
pression of  tlie  preference  of  the  electors  for  national  canrlidutej 
at  Presidential  primaries. 

We  direct  that  the  national  eomniitt'ee  incorporate  in  the  call 
for  tlie  next  nominating  (Njnvenlion  a  requirement  that  all  ex- 
preesiona  of  prefert^nce  for  Presidential  candidates  shall  be  given 
and  the  Belection  of  delegates  and  alternates  made  through  »  pri- 
mary election  conducted  by  the  party  organization  in  each  state 
where  iiuch  expression  and  election  are  not  provided  for  by  slat* 
law.  Committeemen  who  are  hereufter  to  constitute  the  member- 
ship of  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  and  whose  election  ii 
not  provided  for  by  law,  shall  be  chosen  in  each  state  at  such  pri- 
mary elections,  and  the  service  and  authority  nf  committeemen, 
however  chosen,  shall  begin  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  their 
credentials,  respectively. 

We  pledge  the  Democratic  party  to  the  enactment  of  a  law  pro- 
hibiting any  corporation  from  contributing  to  a  campaign  fund 
and  any  individual  from  contributing  any  amount  above  a  reason- 
able maximum* 

We  favor  a  single  Presideotial  term,  and  to  that  end  nr^(i  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  making  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  ineligible  for  reelection,  and  we  pledge 
the  candidate  of  thia  convention  to  this  principle. 

At  this  time,  when  the  Republican  party,  after  a  generation  of 
unlimited  power  in  ibj  control  of  the  federal  government,  is  rent 
into  factions*  it  ia  opportune  to  point  to  the  record  of  accomplish- 
ment of  the  Democratic  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Sixty- 
aecond  Congress.  We  indorse  its  action  and  we  challenge  com- 
parison of  its  record  with  that  of  any  Congress  which  has  been 
controlled  by  our  opponents. 
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We  call  the  attention  of  the  patriotic  citizens  of  our  country  to 
itfl  record  of  efficiency,  economy  and  constructive  legislation. 

It  has,  among  other  acliievemente,  rei-ised  the  rulea  of  the  House 
of  Repreaenfeativea  so  as  to  g^ve  to  the  Representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
oan  people  freedom  of  speech  and  of  action  in  advoHcating^  pro- 
posing and  perfecting  remedial  legislation. 

It  has  passed  bills  for  the  relief  of  the  people  and  the  develop- 
ment of  our  country;  it  has  endeavored  to  revise  the  tariff  taxes 
downward  in  the  interest  of  the  consuming  masses  and  thus  to  re- 
duce tlie  high  cost  of  living. 

It  has  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  federal  Constitution  pro- 
viding for  the  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  the  direct  vote 
of  the  people. 

It  has  secured  the  admission  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  as  two 
sovereign  states. 

It  has  required  the  publicity  of  campaign  expenses,  both  before 
and  after  election,  and  fixed  a  limit  ujxjn  the  election  expenses  of 
United  Stales  Senators  and  RepreseDtatives. 

It  has  also  passed  a  bill  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  writ  of  in- 
junction. 

It  has  passed  a  law  establishing  an  eight-hour  day  for  workmen 
on  all  national  public  work. 

It  has  passed  a  resolution  which  forced  the  President  to  take 
immedlabe  slops  to  abrogate  the  Russian  treaty. 

And  it  has  passed  the  great  supply  bills  which  lessen  waste  and 
extravagance  and  which  reduce  the  annual  expenses  of  the  govern^ 
ment  by  many  millions  of  dollars. 

We  approve  of  the  measure  reported  by  the  Democratic  leaders 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  creation  of  a  council  of 
national  defence  which  will  determine  a  definite  naval  programme 
with  a  view  to  increased  efticiency  and  economy. 

The  party  that  proclaimed  and  has  always  enforced  the  Monroe 
Diictrine  and  was  sponsor  for  the  new  navy  will  continue  faithfully 
to  observe  the  constitutional  requirements  to  provide  and  maintain 
an  adequate  and  well  proportioned  navy,  sufficient  to  defend  Ameri- 
can policiesi  protect  our  citixens  and  uphold  the  honor  and  dignity 
of  the  nation. 

We  denounce  the  profligate  waste  of  the  money  wTung  from  the 
people  by  oppressive  taxation  through  the  lavish  appropriations  of 
recent  Republican  Congresses,  which  have  kept  taxes  high  and 
reduced  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people's  toil.  We  demand  a 
return  to  that  simplicity  and  economy  which  befits  a  Democratic 
government  and  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  useless  offices,  the 
•alaries  of  which  drain  the  substance  of  the  people. 

W^e  favor  the  efficient  supervision  and  rate  regulation  of  rail- 
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roads,  express  companies,  telegraph  atid  telephone  lines  engaged 
in  interatate  oommerce.  To  this  end  we  recommend  the  valuation 
of  railroads,  express  companies,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  such  valuation  to  take  into 
consideration  the  physical  value  of  the  property,  the  original  coat, 
the  coat  of  reproduction  and  any  element  of  value  that  will  render 
the  valuation  fair  and  just. 

We  favor  such  legislation  as  will  effectually  prohibit  the  rail- 
roads, express,  t,elegrapli  and  telephone  companies  from  engaging 
in  business  which  brings  them  into  competition  with  their  shif^k- 
persor  patrons;  also  legislation  preventing  the  overissue  of  stocks 
and  bonds  by  interstate  railroads,  express  companies,  telegniph 
and  telephone  lines,  and  legislation  which  will  assure  such  reduc- 
tion in  transportation  rates  as  cojjditions  will  permit,  care  being 
taken  to  avoid  reduction  that  would  compel  a  reduction  of  wages, 
prevent  adequate  service  or  do  iujuatice  to  legitimate  inveatmenis. 

We  oppose  the  so-called  Aldrich  bill  or  the  establishment  of  a 
central  bank,  and  we  believe  the  people  of  the  country  will  bo 
largely  freed  from  panics  and  consequent  unemployment  and 
business  depression  by  such  a  systematic  revision  of  our  banking 
laws  as  will  render  temporary  relief  in  localities  where  such  relief 
is  needed,  with  protection  from  control  or  domination  by  what  is 
known  as  the  "  money  trust.'* 

Banks  exist  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public,  and  not  for  the 
control  of  business.  All  legislation  on  the  subject  of  banking  and 
currency  should  have  for  its  purpose  the  securing  of  these  accom- 
modations on  terms  of  absolute  security  to  the  public  and  of  com- 
plete protection  from  the  misuse  of  the  power  that  wealth  gives  to 
those  who  possess  it. 

We  condemn  the  present  methods  of  depositing  government 
funds  in  a  few  favored  banks,  largely  situated  in  or  controlled  by 
Wall  Street^  in  return  for  jyoHtical  favors^andwe  pledge  our  party 
to  provide  by  law  for  their  deposit  by  competitive  bidding  in  the 
banking  institutions  of  the  country,  national  and  stat^,  without 
discrimination  as  to  loeality,  upon  approved  securities  and  subject 
to  call  by  the  government. 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  qneation  of  currency  reform  is 
the  question  of  rural  credits  or  agricultural  finance.  Therefore, 
we  recommend  that  an  investigation  of  agric\iltural  credit  societies 
in  foreign  countries  be  made,  so  that  it  may  be  ascertained  whether 
a  sj'fiteni  of  rural  credits  may  be  devised  suitable  to  conditions  in 
the  Uriited  Slates;  and  we  also  favor  h^gislation  jierni  it  ting  na- 
tional hanks  to  loan  a  reasonable  proportion  of  their  funds  on  real 
estate  security. 

We  recognize  the  value  of  vocation aJ  education  and  urge  fed> 
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era!  appropriations  for  such  training  and  extension  teaching  fa 
agriculture  in  co-operation  with  the  several  states. 

We  renew  Liie  declaration  in  otir  last  platfurni  relating  to  the 
conservation  of  our  tiatural  resources  anti  the  development  of  o^ir 
waterways.  The  present  devastation  of  the  Lower  Mississippi 
Valley  accentuates  the  movement  for  the  regulation  of  river  flow 
by  additional  bank  and  levee  protection  Ltelow,  the  division,  stor- 
age and  control  of  the  flood  waters  above,  their  utilization  for  ben- 
eficial purposes  in  the  rcL'lamation  of  arid  and  swamp  lands  and 
the  (levelopnient  of  water  power,  instead  of  permitting  tiie  floods 
to  continue  nn  heretofore,  agenU  of  deHtrnction. 

We  hold  that  the  control  of  the  MissiKisippi  River  is  a  national 
problem.  The  preservation  of  the  depth  of  its  water  for  the  pnr- 
po.se  of  navigation,  the  bnilding  of  luvees  to  maintain  the  integ- 
rity of  its  channel  and  the  [>reveiitJon  of  the  overllow  of  the  land 
and  its  consequent  dinxHtatiou,  resulting  in  the  interruption  of 
interstate  conimeree,  tije  disorganization  of  the  mail  service  and 
the  enormous  lo.sii  of  life  and  property  im|>oise  an  obligation  which 
alone  can  l>e  discharged  by  the  general  govern meiiL 

To  maintain  an  adequate  depth  of  water  the  entire  j'ear  and 
thereby  encourage  water  tran^iportatiou  Li  a  consummation  worthy 
of  legislative  attention  and  presents  an  issue  national  in  it«  char- 
acter. Itcalh  for  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  Congress,  and  the 
Democratic  party  pledges  itself  to  the  enactmeQt  of  legislation 
leading  to  that  end. 

We  favor  the  cod]>eration  of  the  United  States  and  the  respeci- 
ive  states  in  plans  for  th*^  comprehensive  treatment  of  all  water- 
ways with  a  view  of  coiirdinating  plati.**  for  channel  improvement, 
■with  plana  for  drainage  of  swamp  and  overflowed  lands,  and  to 
tiii^  end  we  favor  the  appropriation  by  the  federal  government  of 
suliicient  funds  to  make  surveys  of  such  lands,  to  develop  plans 
for  draining  of  the  same  and  to  supervise  the  work  of  construction* 

We  favor  the  adoption  of  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  development  and  improvement  of  our  inlan<l  waterways,  vrith 
economy  and  efficiency,  so  as  to  permit  their  navigation  by  vessels 
of  standard  draft. 

We  favor  national  aid  to  state  and  local  authorities  in  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  post  roads. 

We  repeat  our  declarations  of  the  platform  of  1908,  as  follows  :  — 

**  The  courts  of  justice  are  the  bulwarks  of  our  liberties,  and  we 
yield  to  none  in  our  purpose  to  maintain  their  dignity.  Our  party 
has  given  to  the  bench  a  long  line  of  distinguished  justices  who 
luive  added  to  the  resf>ect  and  confidence  in  which  this  department 
inn."^t  be  jealously  maintained.  We  resent  the  attempt  4>f  the  Re- 
publican party  to  raise  a  false  issue  resi>ecting  the  judiciary.  It  is 
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an  unjust  reflection  upon  a  gfreat  body  of  our  citizens  to  assume 
that  tijey  luck  respect  for  the  courts. 

"  h  is  the  fuiictiuii  of  the  courts  to  interpret  the  laws  which  the 
people  enactj  and  if  the  laws  appeur  to  work  economic,  Kocial  or 
political  injustice  it  is  our  duty  to  change  them.  The  only  basis 
upon  which  the  inte^ity  of  our  courts  can  Btaiul  is  that  of  un- 
swerving justice  and  protection  of  lifcj  personal  liberiy  and  pro]> 
erty.  As  judicial  processes  may  be  abused,  we  should  guard  them 
against  abuse* 

"Experience  has  proved  the  necessity  of  a  luodificalion  of  the 
present  law  relating  to  injunction,  and  we  reiterate  the  pledges  of 
our  platforms  of  18116  and  l&tl4  in  favor  of  a  measure  which  passed 
the  United  States  Synat«  in  ISStJ,  relating  to  contempt  iu  federal 
courts  and  providing  for  trial  by  jury  in  cases  of  indirect  con- 
tempt. 

"  Questions  of  judicial  practice  have  arisen,  especially  in  con* 
nection  with  industrial  disputes.  We  believe  that  the  parties  to  all 
judicial  proceedings  should  be  treated  with  rigid  impartiality,  and 
that  injunclions  should  not  be  issued  in  any  case  in  which  an  in- 
junction would  not  issue  if  no  industrial  dispute  were  involved, 

•'  The  expanding  organization  of  industry  makes  it  essential  that 
there  should  be  no  abridgment  of  the  riglit  of  the  wage  earners 
and  producers  to  organize  for  the  protection  of  wages  and  the  im- 
provement of  labor  conditions,  to  the  end  that  such  latwr  organ- 
izations and  their  members  should  not  be  regarded  as  illegal  com- 
binations iu  restraint  of  trade. 

**  We  pledge  the  Democratic  party  to  the  enactment  of  a  law 
creating  a  department  of  labor  represented  separately  in  the  Pres- 
ident's Cuhinet,  in  which  department  shall  be  included  the  subject 
of  mines  and  mining." 

We  pledge  the  Democratic  party,  so  far  as  the  federal  jurisdic- 
tion extends,  to  an  employe's  comi>ensation  law  providing  adequate 
indemnity  for  injury  to  body  or  loss  of  life. 

We  believe  in  the  conservation  and  the  development,  for  the 
use  of  all  the  people,  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  Our 
forests,  our  sources  of  water  supply,  oiu"  arable  and  our  mineraJ 
lands,  our  navigable  streams,  and  all  the  other  material  resources 
with  which  our  country  has  l^een  so  lavishly  endowed,  constitute 
the  f mmdation  of  our  national  wealth.  Such  additional  legislation 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  being  wasted  or  absorl>ed  by 
si>ecial  or  privileged  interests  should  be  enacted  and  the  policy  of 
their  conservation  should  he  rigidly  adhered  to. 

The  public  domain  should  Ihs  administered  and  disposed  of  with 
due  regard  to  the  general  welfai"e.  lieservations  should  be  limited 
to  the  purposes  which  they  purport  to  serve  and  not  extended  to 
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include  land  wholly  iinsuited  therefor.  The  unnecessary  with- 
drftwal  from  sale  and  settlement  of  enormous  tracts  of  public 
land,  upon  wiiich  tree  growth  never  existed  and  cannot  be  pro- 
moted^  tendd  only  to  retard  development,  create  diaoontent  and 
bring  reproach  upon  the  policy  of  conservation. 

The  public  land  lawa  should  be  administered  in  a  spirit  of  the 
broadest  lil>erality  toward  the  settler  exhibiting  a  boua  Jide  pur- 
pose to  comply  therewith,  to  the  end  that  the  invitation  of  this 
government  to  the  landless  should  be  as  attractive  as  possible,  and 
the  plain  provisions  of  the  forest  reserve  act  permitting  homest*sad 
entries  to  be  made  within  the  natioiml  forests  should  not  l>e  nulli- 
fied by  administrative  regulations  which  amount  to  a  withdi'awal 
of  great  areas  of  the  same  from  settlement- 
Immediate  action  should  be  taken  by  Congress  to  make  avail- 
able the  vast  and  valuable  coal  deposits  of  Alaska  under  condi- 
tions that  will  be  a  perfect  guarantee  against  tlieir  falling  into  the 
hand<t  of  monopolizing  corporations,  associations  or  interests. 

We  rejoice  in  the  inheritance  of  mineral  resources  unequaHed 
in  extent,  variety  or  value,  and  in  the  development  of  a  niiniiig 
induatry  unequalled  in  its  magnitude  and  importance.  We  honor 
the  men  who,  in  their  hazardous  toil  underground,  daily  risk  their 
liv<}s  in  extracting  and  preparing  for  our  use  the  products  of  the 
mine,  so  esaential  to  the  industries,  the  commerce  and  the  comfort 
of  the  people  of  this  country.  And  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  every  way  appro- 
priate for  national  legislation,  with  a  view  to  safeguarding  the  lives 
of  the  miners,  lessening  the  waste  of  essential  resources  and  pro- 
moling  the  economic  de\^elopraent  of  mining,  which,  along  with 
agriculture,  must  in  the  future,  even  more  than  in  the  past,  serve 
as  the  very  foutjdation  of  our  national  prosperity  and  welfare  and 
our  international  commerce. 

We  believe  in  encouraging  the  development  of  a  modern  system 
of  agriculture  and  a  systematic  effort  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
trade  in  farm  products  so  as  to  benefit  both  the  consumers  and 
producers.  And  as  an  efficient  means  to  this  end  we  favor  the  en- 
actment by  Congress  of  legislation  that  will  suppress  the  per- 
nicious practice  of  gambling  in  agricultural  products  by  organized 
eichangeH  or  others. 

We  believe  in  fostering^  by  constitutional  regulation  of  com- 
merce, the  growth  of  a  merchant  marine  which  shall  develop  and 
strengthen  the  commercial  ties  which  bind  ns  to  our  sister  repub- 
lics of  the  souths  but  without  imposing  additional  burdens  upon 
the  people  and  without  bountieBorsubsidien  from  the  public  treas- 
ury. We  urge  upon  Congress  the  speedy  enactment  of  law*s  for  the 
greater  security  of  life  and  property  at  sea;  and  we  favor  the  re- 
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peal  of  all  laws  and  the  abrogation  of  so  much  of  our  treaties  with 
other  natioTij*  as  provide  for  the  arrest  and  impriBonment  of  sea^ 
men  charged  with  desertion  or  with  violation  of  their  contract  of 
service. 

Such  laws  and  treaties  are  un-American  and  violate  the  spirit, 
if  uot  the  letter,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

We  favor  the  exemption  from  tolb  of  American  ships  engaged 
io  coastwise  trade  passing  throngh  the  Panama  Canal. 

We  also  favor  legislation  forbidding  the  use  of  the  Panama 
Canal  by  ships  owned  or  controlled  by  railroad  carriers  engaged 
in  transportation  competitive  with  the  canal. 

We  reaffirm  our  previous  declarations  advocating  the  union  and 
strengthening  of  iJie  various  governmental  agencies  relating  to 
pure  foods,  quarantine,  vital  statistics  and  human  health.  Thus 
united  and  admiin^tered  without  partiality  Ui  or  discrimination 
against  any  school  of  medicine  or  system  of  healing,  they  would 
constitute  a  single  health  service,  not  subordjuated  to  any  com- 
mercial or  financial  interests,  but  devoted  exclusively  to  the  con- 
servation of  human  life  and  efficiency.  Moreover,  this  health 
service  should  cooperate  with  the  health  agencies  of  our  various 
states  and  cities,  without  interference  with  their  prerogatives  or 
with  the  freedom  of  individuals  to  employ  such  medical  or  hygienic 
aid  as  they  may  see  fit. 

The  law  pertaining  to  the  civil  service  should  be  honestly  and 
rigidly  enforced,  to  the  end  that  merit  and  ability  should  be  the 
standard  of  appointment,  and  promotion,  rather  than  service  ren- 
dered to  a  political  party  j  and  we  favor  a  reorganization  of  the 
civil  service  with  adequate  compensation  commensurate  with  the 
class  of  work  performed  for  all  officers  and  employ<^s.  We  also 
favor  the  extension  to  all  classes  of  civil  service  employes  of  the 
benefits  of  the  provisions  of  the  employers*  lialulity  law.  We  also 
recognize  the  right  of  direct  petition  to  Congress  by  employes  for 
the  redress  of  grievancfis. 

We  recognize  the  urgent  need  of  reform  in  the  administration 
of  civil  and  criminal  law  in  the  United  States,  and  we  recommend 
the  enactment  of  such  legislation  and  the  promotion  of  such  meas- 
ures as  will  rid  the  present  legal  system  of  the  delays*  expense  and 
uncertainties  incident  to  the  system  as  now  administ-ered. 

We  reaffirm  the  position  thrice  announced  by  the  Democracy  in 
national  convention  assembled  against  a  policy  of  imperialism 
and  colonial  exploitation  in  the  Philippines  and  elsewhere.  We 
condemn  the  experiment  in  imperialism  aa  an  inexcusable  hUmder, 
which  has  involved  us  in  enormous  expense,  brought  us  weakness 
instead  of  strength  and  laid  our  nation  open  to  the  charge  of 
abandonment  of  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  self-government.    We 
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favor  an  immediatei  declaration  of  the  nation's  purpose  to  recog' 
vim  the  independence  of  the  Philippine  Islands  as  soon  as  a  stable 
govern iDent  can  be  established,  such  indt?peiidence  lo  be  guaran- 
t*^d  i«y  us  until  the  neutralization  of  the  ij!jland.s  can  ht'  secured 
by  treaty  with  other  Powers.  In  recognizing  the  independence  of 
the  Philippines  our  government  should  retain  Biich  land  as  may  be 
necessary  for  coaling  stations  and  iiaval  baj^es» 

Wts  Mekonie  Arizona  and  Mew  Mexico  to  the  gisterhood  of 
Btalejj,  and  heartily  congratulate?  ihi'.m  upon  their  auspicious  be- 
ginnings of  great  and  glorious  careers. 

We  demand  for  the  people  of  Alaska  the  full  enjoyment  of  tho 
rights  and  privilegea  of  a  territorial  form  of  government,  and  we 
believe  that  the  otRcialii  appointed  to  administer  the  government 
of  all  our  territoriett  and  tlie  District  of  Columbia  should  be  quali- 
fied by  previous  b^mu  fide  residence. 

We  commend  ihe  patriotism  of  the  Democratic  members  of  tho 
Senate  and  llouhe  of  Re[>resentatives  which  compelled  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Hussiau  treaty  of  18-^2,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  anew 
to  preserve  the  sacred  rights  of  American  citizejiship  at  home  and 
abroad.  No  treaty  should  receive  the  sanction  of  our  government 
which  does  not  recognize  the  equality  of  all  of  our  citizens,  irre- 
Bpective  of  race  or  creed,  and  which  does  not  eipresisly  guarantee 
the  fundamental  right  of  expatriation. 

The  constitutional  rights  of  Anierk;an  citizens  should  protect 
them  on  our  borders  and  go  with  them  throughrmt  the  world,  and 
every  American  citizen  residing  or  having  property  in  any  foreign 
country  is  entitled  to  and  muBt  be  gi\'en  the  full  protection  of  the 
United  States  govern rnent>  both  for  himself  and  Ids  properly* 

We  favor  the  establishment  of  a  parcels  post  or  postal  expresst 
and  also  the  ext-ension  of  the  rural  delivery  system  as  rapidly  as 
practicable. 

We  hereby  express  our  deep  interest  in  the  great  Panama  Canal 
Ex|wi8ition  to  l>e  held  in  San  Francisco  in  l!U5,  and  favor  such 
encouragement  as  can  be  properly  given. 

We  commend  to  the  several  states  the  adoption  of  a  law  mak- 
ing it  an  ottenoe  for  the  proprietors  of  places  of  public  amusement 
and  entertainment  to  discriminate  agairist  the  uniform  of  the 
I'nited  Slates  similar  to  the  law  passed  by  Congress  api»licable  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  territone8  in  ItHl. 

We  renew  the  declaration  of  our  in^t  platform  relating  to  a 
generous  pension  policy. 

We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Democratic  party's  de- 
mand for  a  return  to  the  rule  of  the  people,  expressed  in  tlie 
national  platform  four  years  ago,  has  now^  Iwcome  the  accepted 
doctrine  of  a  large  majority  of  the  electors.  We  again  remind  the 
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country  tliat  only  by  a  larger  exercise  of  the  reserved  power  of  the 
people  can  they  protect  themselves  from  the  raiaiise  of  delegated 
power  and  the  usurpation  of  governmental  iiiatrumeutalitiea  by 
special  intere«ta.  For  this  reason,  the  national  convention  insisted 
on  the  overthrow  of  Cannonism  and  the  inauguration  of  a  .nystein 
by  which  United  States  Seiiatorn  could  lie  elected  hy  direct  vote. 
The  Democratic  parly  offers  itsf  If  to  the  country  as  an  agency 
through  which  the  comjilete  overthrow  and  extirpation  of  cor- 
ruption, fraud  and  machiine  rule  in  American  politics  can  be 
effected. 

Onr  platform  is  one  of  principles  which  we  believe  to  be  essen- 
tial to  our  national  welfare.  Onr  iiledges  are  made  to  be  kept 
when  in  otfice  as  well  an  relied  upon  during  the  campaign,  and  we 
invite  the  cooperation  of  all  citizens,  regardless  of  party,  who  be- 
lieve in  maintaining  unimpaired  the  institutions  and  traditions  of 
our  cotintry. 

Two  roll-calls  for  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  for  Vice- 
President  resulted  in  no  choice,  as  follows :  — 

Firtt      Second 

Whole  number  of  the  convention    .     .  1088 
Two-thirds,  necessary  to  a  choice    .     .    72(J 

Thomas  K.  Marshall,  of  Indiana     ,     ...  389  (iW^ 

John  Bnike.  of  North  Dakota    .     .    ,     .     .  3(J4f  *Sm^ 

George  E.  Chamberlain,  of  Oregon      .     .     .  157         1'2^ 

Elmore  W.  Iltirst,  of  Illinois 78        — 

James  VV.  Pre  a  ton  ^  of  Maryland      ....  58         — 

M.  J.  Wade,  of  Iowa 26        -^ 

William  F.  McComba,  of  New  York  .    ,     .  18        — 

John  K.  Osborne,  of  Wyoming 8        — 

William  Sulzer,  of  New  York 3        — 

Not  voting 4^      44} 

After  the  second  vote  the  name  of  Governor  Burke  was 
Tvithdrawn,  and  Governor  Marshall,  of  Indiana,  was  unani- 
mously nominated  by  acclamation, 

lief  ore  the  convention  adjourned  a  resolution  was  adopted 
which  does  away  in  the  future  with  the  practice  of  duplicat- 
ing or  triplicfiting  a  delegation,  with  a  fraction  of  a  vote  for 
each  person.  The  new  rule  provides  for  two  delegates,  with 
one  vote  each,  for  each  senator  or  reprcRentative  in  Congress 
to  which  a  State  is  entitled.  The  convention  was  in  session 
ieven  daya  —  seventy- four  hours  in  alL 
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The  first  iiarty  to  make  nominiitions  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  iti  tke  canvass  of  1912  was  the  Social itit  Labor  party, 
which  held  its  convention  in  Arlington  Hall,  New  York  City, 
on  April  7  (Sunday)  and  the  following  days.  The  number  of 
delegates  reported  was  *'  about  forty,"  repreaenting  eighteen 
States*,  but  only  twenty-seven  votes  were  recorded  on  the 
nominations.  The  convention  wa«  preaided  over  by  a  ditferent 
chairman  each  day.    The  following  platform  waa  adopted :  — 

The  Socialist  Labor  Party  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 

Nutioniil  Convention  assembled  in  New  York  on  April  lOth.  1912, 
re-atfinning  its  previoiiH  platform  pronounct^ments,  and  in  accord 
with  the  International  Socialist  Movement,  declare*:  — 

Social  c'onditiotia,  as  illustrated  by  the  events  that  crowded  into 
the  last  four  years,  have  ripened  ho  fast  that  each  and  all  the 
principles,  hitherto  proclaimed  by  tlie  Socialiat  Labor  Party^  and 
Jill  and  each  of  the  methods  that  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  baa 
hitherto  advocated^  stand  to^ay  most  conspicuously  demon- 
strated. 

The  Capitalist  Social  System  has  wrought  its  own  destruction* 
Its  leading  eiponentSt  the  present  incumbent  in  the  presidential 
chair,  and  his  "illustrious  predecessor/'  however  seemingly  at 
war  with  each  other  on  principles,  cannot  conceal  the  identity  of 
their  political  views.  The  oligarchy  proclaimed  by  the  tenets  of 
the  one,  the  monarchy  proclaimed  by  the  tenets  of  the  other, 
jointly  proclaim  the  conviction  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  Ruling 
Class  that  the  Republic  of  Capital  is  at  the  end  of  its  tetber. 

True  to  the  economic  laws  from  which  Socialism  proceeds,  dom- 
inant wealth  has  to  such  an  extent  conoentrated  into  the  hands  of 
a  select  few^  the  Plutocraf^y^that  the  lower  layers  of  the  Capitalist 
Class  feel  driven  to  the  ragged  edge,  while  the  large  majority  of 
the  people,  the  Working  ClasSt  are  being  submerged. 

True  to  the  sociologic  laws,  by  the  light  of  which  Socialism 
reads  its  forecasts,  the  Plutocracy  is  breaking  through  its  repub- 
lic-democratic shell  and  is  stretching  out  its  hands  towards  Abso- 
lutism in  government;  the  property-holding  layers  below  it  are 
turning  at  bay ;  the  proletariat  is  awakening  to  its  consciousness 
of  class,  and  thereby  to  the  perception  of  its  historic  mission. 

In  the  midst  of  this  burly,  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  are  be- 
ing projected  upon  the  social  mists  fiom  the  prevalent  confusion 
of  thought. 

From  the  lower  layers  of  the  Capitalist  Class  the  boWer,  yet 
foolhardy,  portion  bluntly  demands  that  '*  the  Trust  be  smashed," 

Even  if  the  Trust  could,  it  should  not  be  smashed ;  even  if  it 
should,  it  cannot*  The  law  of  social  progress  pushes  toward  a  ays- 
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tern  of  production  that  shall  crown  the  efforts  of  man,  without 
arduous  toil,  witli  an  abundftnce  of  the  jiecfissaries  for  nmt*^rial 
©xistence,  to  the  end  of  allowing  leisure  for  raeuLal  and  spiritual 
expansion.  The  Trust  is  a  mechanical  coiitrivar^ce  wherewith  to 
»olve  the  problem.  To  ftmash  the  contrivance  were  to  re-iiitroduce 
the  days  of  small-fry  competition^  and  aet  back  the  hands  of  the 
dial  of  time.  The  mere  thought  is  foolhardy.  He  who  undertakes 
the  feat  might  as  well  brace  himnelf  against  the  cascade  of  Niag- 
ara. The  cascade  of  Social  Evolution  would  whelm  him. 

The  les8  bold  among  the  smaller  property-holding  element  pro- 
poaea  to  '*  curb  "  the  Trust,  with  a  variety  of  schemes.  The  very 
foroes  of  social  evolution  that  propel  the  development  of  the  Trust 
stamp  the  "curbing"  schemes,  whether  political  or  economic,  as 
childish.  They  are  attempts  to  hold  back  a  runaway  horse  by  the 
tail.  The  laws  by  which  the  attempt  has  been  tried  strew  the 
path  of  the  runaway.  They  are  splintered  to  pieces  with  its  kicks» 
and  serve  only  to  furnish  a  livelihood  for  the  Corporation  and 
the  Anti-Corporation  lawyer. 

From  still  lower  layers  of  the  same  property-holding  class,  social 
layers  that  have  sniffed  the  breath  of  SocialiBm  and  imagine  them- 
selves Socialists,  cornea  the  iridescent  theory  of  capturing  the  Trust 
for  the  people  by  the  ballot  otdy.  The  "  capture  of  the  Trust  for 
the  people"  implies  the  Social  Revolution,  To  imply  the  Social 
Kevolution  with  tlie  ballot  oidy,  without  the  means  to  enforce  the 
ballot's  fiat,  in  case  of  Reaction*s  attempt  to  override  it,  is  to  fire 
blank  cartridges  at  a  foe.  It  is  worse.  It  is  to  threaten  his  exist- 
ence without  ihe  means  to  carry  out  the  threat.  Threats  of  revolu- 
tion, without  provisions  to  carry  them  out,  result  in  one  of  two 
things  only  ^either  the  leaders  are  bought  out,  or  the  revolution- 
ary class,  to  which  the  leaders  appeal  and  which  they  succeed  in 
drawing  after  themselves,  are  led  like  cattle  to  the  shankbles.  The 
Commune  disaster  of  l>>ance  stands  a  monumental  warning  against 
the  blunder. 

An  equally  iridescent  hue  of  the  rainbow  is  projected  from  a 
still  lower  layer,  a  layer  that  lies  almost  wholly  within  the  sub- 
merged class  —  the  theory  of  capturing  the  Trust  for  the  Working 
Class  with  the  fist  only.  The  capture  of  the  Trust  for  the  jieople 
implies  something  else  besides  revolution.  It  implies  revolution 
carried  on  by  the  masses.  For  reasons  parallel  to  thase  that  decree 
the  day  of  small-fry  competition  gone  by,  mass-revolutionary  con- 
spiracy is,  to-day,  an  imjHissihility.  The  Trust-holding  Plutocracy 
may  successfully  put  through  a  conspiracy  of  physical  force.  The 
smallness  of  its  numbers  makes  a  successful  conspiracy  possible 
on  its  part.  The  hugeness  of  the  numliers  requisite  for  a  revolu- 
tion against  the  Trust-holding  Plutocracy  excludes   Conspiracy 
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from  the  arsenal  of  the  Revolution.   The  idea  of  capturing  the 
Trust  with  physical  force  only  h  a  wild  chimera. 

Only  two  programs  —  the  program  of  the  Plutocracy  and  the 
program  rue  of  th»>  Socialti*;t  Labor  Party  —  grasp  the  situation. 

The  Political  SUU.',  another  name  for  the  Class  State,  is  worn 
out  in  this,  the  leading  eapitaliHt  nation  of  the  world,  most  pronai- 
neiitly.  The  Indnstrial  or  Socialist  State  is  throbbing  for  birth. 
The  Political  Slat«,  twing  a  Class  State,  is  governmeut  separata- 
and  apart  from  the  productive  energies  of  the  people;  it  id  gov* 
ernmeiit  mainly  for  holding  the  ruled  class  in  subjection.  The! 
Industrial  or  Socialist  State,  being  the  denial  of  the  Class  State, 
h  government  that  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  productive  energies  of 
tlie  peo[>k\ 

A 3  tht+ir  functions  are  different,  so  are  tiie  structures  of  the  two 
States  ditlerent, 

The  structure  of  the  Political  State  contemplates  territorial 
"representation"  only;  tlie  structure  of  the  Indu-sti-ial  St^ite  con- 
templates representation  of  induatrii^s,  of  useful  occupations  only* 

The  economic  or  industrial  evolution  has  reached  that  i)oint 
^•here  the  Political  State  no  longer  can  maintain  itself  nnder  the 
forms  of  democracy.  Wliile  the  Plutocracy  has  relatively  shrunk, 
the  enemies  it  has  raised  against  itself  have  become  too  numerous 
to  be  dallied  with.  What  is  still  worse,  obedient  to  the  law  of  its 
own  existence  the  Prditical  State  lias  been  forced  not  merely  to 
multiply  enemies  against  itself;  it  has  been  forced  to  recruit  and 
grouj>  the  hulk  of  these  enemies,  the  revolutionary  bulk,  at  that. 

The  Working  Chiss  of  the  latid,  the  historically  revolutionary 
element,  is  grouped  by  the  leading  occupations,  agricultural  as 
well  as  industrial,  in  such  manner  that  the  "autonomous  crs 
union"  one  time  the  palladium  of  the  workers,  has  become 
harmless  scarecrow  upon  which  the  capitfdist  birds  roost  at  ei 
while  the  Industrial  Cnions  east  ahead  of  them  the  constituencieaj 
of  the  governmeirt  of  tlie  future,  and,  jointly,  jioint  to  the  Indus*! 
trial  State. 

Nor  yet  is  this  all.  Not  only  haa  the  Political  State  raised  ita 
own  enemies;  not  only  has  itself  multiplied  them;  not  only  lias 
itself  recruited  and  drilled  them;  not  only  has  itself  grouped 
them  into  shape  and  form  to  succeed  it  j  it  is,  furthermore,  driven 
by  its  inherent  necessities,  prodding  on  the  Revolutionary  Clasg 
by  digging  ever  more  fiercely  into  its  flanks  the  harpoon  of 
exploitation. 

With  the  purchasing  power  of  wages  sinking  to  ever  lowe« 
depths;  with  certainty  of  work  hanging  on  ever  slenderer  threads ; 
with  an  ever  more  gigiintically  swelling  army  of  the  unemployed; 
with  the  need  of  profits  pressing  the  Plutocracy  harder  and  harder 
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recklessly  to  squander  the  workers'  limbs  and  life;  what  with  all 
this  and  the  parallel  process  of  merging  the  workers  of  all  indus- 
tries iuto  one  iiit«rdei>undeiit  solid  rimss^  the  final  break-up  h 
rendered  inevitable  and  at  hand. 

No  wild  schemes  and  no  rainbow-chasing  will  stead  in  the 
approaching  emergency.  The  Plntocracy  kiiows  thi^^and  so 
dues  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  —  and  logical  is  the  prugramnie  of 
e;w?h. 

The  programme  of  the  Plutocracy  is  feiidalic  Autocracy,  trans- 
lat*rd  into  Capitalism,  Where  a  Social  Revolution  is  pending,  and, 
for  whatever  reiison,  is  not  enforced,  reaction  h  the  alternative. 

The  programme  of  the  Socialist  Lahor  Party  ia  revolution  —  the 
iTjdmjtrial  or  Socialist  Republic,  the  Social  Order  where  the  Polit- 
ical State  is  overthrown  ;  where  the  Congress  of  the  land  consists 
of  the  representatives  of  the  useful  occupations  of  the  land  ;  where, 
accordingly,  a  governmeot  is  an  essential  factor  in  production; 
where  the  blessings  to  a  man  that  the  Trust  is  instinct  with  are 
freed  from  the  tranmiels  of  the  private  ownership  that  nosv  taru 
the  potential  blessings  into  a  cnrse;  where,  accordingly,  abun- 
dance can  he  the  patrimony  of  all  who  work;  and  the  shackles  of 
wage  slavery  are  no  more. 

In  keeping  with  the  goals  of  the  different  programmes  are  the 
means  of  their  execution. 

The  means  in  contemplation  by  reaction  is  the  bayonet-  To 
this  end  reaction  is  seeking,  by  means  of  the  police  spy  and  other 
agencies.  t^>  lash  the  proletjiriat  into  acts  of  violence  tlial  may  give 
a  color  to  the  resort  to  the  bayonet.  By  its  manceuvres^  it  is  egg- 
ing the  Working  Class  on  to  deeds  of  fury.  The  capitalist  press 
echc*es  the  {>olicy,  while  the  pure  ami  simple  political  Socialist 
Party  press,  generally,  is  snared  into  the  trap* 

On  the  contrary,  the  means  firmly  adhered  to  by  the  Scwialist 
Labor  Party  is  the  constitutional  method  of  political  action^ 
backed  by  the  industrially  anil  class-consciously  organized  ] prole- 
tariat, to  the  exclusion  of  Anarchy,  and  all  that  thereby  hangs. 

At  such  a  critical  j^xiriod  in  the  Nation's  existence  the  Sociidist 
Labor  Party  calls  upon  the  Working  Class  of  America,  more  de- 
]il>erately  serious  than  ever  before,  to  rally  at  the  polls  under  the 
Part)^*3  banner.  And  the  Party  also  calls  nf>on  all  intelligent  citi- 
zens to  place  themselves  squarely  u|»<m  tlie  ground  of  Working 
Class  interests,  and  join  us  in  this  mighty  and  noble  work  of  hu- 
man emancipation,  so  that  we  may  put  .'Nummary  end  to  the  exist- 
ing barbarous  class  conflict  by  placing  the  land  and  all  the  means 
of  production,  transportation  and  distribution  into  the  hands  of 
the  [K'ople  as  a  collective  body,  and  substituting  for  the  present 
state  of  planless  production,  industrial  war,  and  social  disorder,  the 
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Social  or  ludusiria]  Commonweallh  —  a  commonwealth  in  which 
every  worker  shall  have  the  free  exercise  and  lull  benefit  of  hia 
facultiea,  multiplied  by  all  the  modern  factors  of  civilization. 


Arthur  E.  Reimer,  of  Massachusetts,  was  nomiDated  fop 
President,  receiving  26  votes,  to  1  for  John  M.  Francis.  The 
official  organ  of  the  party  reports  thiit  the  nomination  was  re- 
ceived with  **  thunderous  applause."  For  Vice-President, 
August  Gilhaus,  of  ^evf  York,  had  21  votes  to  6  for  Mr. 
Francis, 

The  convention  of  the  Socialist  party  was  held  at  Indian- 
apolis^  May  12  to  18.  As  unual  it  began  on  Sunday,  and  was 
conducted  on  the  j/zj conventional  system  already  described  — 
everything  discussed,  every  proposition  open  to  amendment, 
the  proceedings  as  infornml  m  those  of  a  school  debating  club, 
committees  elected  by  free  ballot^  a  new  chairman  every  day, 
and  so  on. 

Every  State  except  Tennessee  was  represented,  some  of  them 
by  a  single  delegate  ouly,  other  States  in  varying  nuimhera 
tip  to  18  for  California,  23  for  New  Y^ork,  and  24  for  Pennsyl- 
vania, The  rule  of  apportionment  is  tliat  the  representation  is 
hastid  upon  tlie  comparative  amount  of  dues  paid  by  the  States 
to  the  national  organization.  The  whole  number  of  delegates 
was  2^4,  of  whom  18,  at  least,  were  women,  and  the  women 
look  their  full  share  in  the  debates.  A  Socialist  convention  has 
many  other  functions  than  the  draft  of  a  platform  and  the 
nomination  of  candidates  —  the  only  functions  that  now  con- 
cern us.  It  is  a  general  governing  body  of  all  the  State  and  local 
Socialist  units  that  make  the  whole.  Rather,  it  is  the  body 
that  prepares  and  submits  to  all  the  Socialists  in  the  country 
propositions  which  become  effective  only  when  ratified  by  a  ma- 
jority of  those  voting.  Thusj  a  new  constitution  that  was  agreed 
upon  at  the  May  convention  was  submitted  to  a  general  refer- 
endum, and  approved  in  August,  1912. 

Twenty-three  members  were  nominated  for  membership  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Platform,  and  the  nine  who  were  elected 
had  votes  varying  between  219  and  118,  The  committee  made 
its  report  on  Thursday,  the  16th,  and  the  long  evening  session 
of  that  day  was  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  it,  paragraph  by 
paragraph.  Some  significance  that  does  not  belong  to  it  might 
be  attached  to  the  vote,  117  ayes  to  94  nays,  to  strike  out  a 
clause  urging  ' 'the  gradual  reduction  of  all  tariif  duties.'^  The 
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result  was  not  —  at  any  rate  not  precisely  —  an  indication  of 
tlie  taritf  views  of  thedelegotee.  The  rejection  of  the  clause  waa 
advocateil  on  the  ground  that  the  taritf  is  not  a  SocialiBt  issue 
at  all.  Several  delegatea  spoke  of  tlie  controversy  between  tUo 
Republicans  and  the  Democrats  in  the  most  sarcastic  terms.  One 
lady  delegate  spumed  *'  free  trade,  the  open  door,  protection, 
reciprocity,  and  all  the  other  fool  things  the  old  parties  have 
been  giving  ua."  She  had,  she  lieclared,  l>een  as  poor  under 
free  trade  aa  she  then  was  under  a  protective  tariff.  '*For  good- 
ness' sake^  don't  split  on  the  tarttif  question.^' 

After  full  discussion  the  platform  as  a  whole  was  adopted, 
as  follows :  — 

The  representatives  of  the  Socialist  party  in  national  convention 
at  Indianapolis,  declare  that  the  capitalist  system  has  outgrown 
its  historical  function,  and  has  become  utterly  incapable  of  meet- 
ing the  problems  now  confronting  society.  We  denounce  this  out- 
grown system  as  incompetent  and  corrupt  and  the  source  of 
unspeakable  misery  and  suffering  to  the  whole  working  class. 

Under  this  system  the  industrial  equipment  of  the  Nation  has 
passed  into  the  absolute  control  of  a  plutocracy  which  exacts  an 
annual  tribute  of  millions  of  dollars  from  the  producers.  Unafraid 
of  any  organized  resistance,  it  stretches  out  its  greedy  hands  over  tli« 
still  undeveloped  resources  of  the  Nation — ^  the  laud,  the  minew,  the 
forests  and  the  water  powers  of  every  State  in  the  Union. 

In  spiie  of  the  multiplication  of  iabor-saving  machines  and  im- 
proved methods  in  industry  which  cheaj>en  the  ro.st  of  jirmiuctiou, 
the  share  of  the  producers  grows  ever  less,  and  the  prices  of  all  thw 
Deoessitiea  of  life  steadily  increase.  The  boasted  prosperity  of  this 
Nation  is  for  the  owning  class  alone.  To  the  rest  it  means  only 
greater  hardship  and  misery.  The  high  coat  of  living  is  felt  in  every 
home.  Millions  of  wage-workers  have  seen  the  purchasing  power 
of  their  wages  decrease  until  life  has  become  a  desperate  battle  for 
mere  existence. 

Multitudes  of  unemployed  walk  the  streets  of  our  cities  or  trudge 
from  State  to  State  awaiting  the  will  of  the  masters  to  move  the 
wheels  of  industry. 

The  farmers  in  every  Stat«  are  plundered  by  the  increasing  prices 
exacted  for  tools  and  machinery  and  by  extortionate  freight  rates 
and  storage  charges. 

Capitalist  concentration  is  mercilessly  cnishtng  the  class  of  small 
business  men  and  driving  its  members  into  the  ranks  of  prop- 
ertylesB  wage-workers.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people 
of  America  are  being  forced  under  a  yoke  of  bondagt  by  this  soul- 
less industrial  despotism. 
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It  ia  this  capitalist  system  that  ia  responsible  for  the  increasing 
burden  of  armameota,  the  poverty,  slums,  child  labor,  most  of  the 
insanity,  critiie  and  proj^titutiou,  and  much  of  the  disease  that 
aMicti  inaidvhid. 

Under  this  system  the  workiug  clasa  is  exposed  to  poisonous 
coiiditioiis»  to  frightftil  and  iieedles,s  perils  to  life  and  liml>,  is  walled 
aroutid  with  court  decisions,  injunctions  and  unjust  laws,  and  ia 
preyed  upon  incesaanily  for  the  benelitof  the  controlling  oligarchy 
of  wealth.  Under  it  also,  the  childreu  of  the  working  class  are 
doomed  t<;i  ignorance,  drudging  toil  and  darkened  lives. 

In  the  tat'e  of  iha^e  evils,  so  manifest  that  all  thoughtful  observers 
are  appalled  at  them,  the  legislative  representatives  of  the  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  parties  remain  the  faithful  servants  of  the 
oitpressors,  Measures  designed  to  secure  to  thewage^arnersof  this 
Nation  as  humane  and  just  treatment  as  is  already  en  joyed  by  the 
w cgeneai  ners  of  all  other  civilized  nations  have  been  suiothered  in 
committee  without  debate,  and  laws  ostensibly  designed  to  bring 
relief  to  the  farmers  and  general  consumers  are  juggled  and  trans- 
formed into  instruments  for  the  exiiction  of  further  tribute.  The 
growing  unrest  under  oppression  has  driven  these  two  old  parties 
to  the  enactment  of  a  variety  of  regulative  measures,  none  of  which 
has  limited  in  any  appreciable  degree  the  power  of  the  plutocr;icy, 
and  some  of  which  have  been  perverted  into  means  for  increasing 
that  power.  Anti-trust  laws»  railroad  restriction?^  and  regulations, 
with  the  prosecutions,  indictments  ami  investigations  l)ased  upou 
such  legishition,  have  proved  to  be  utterly  futile  and  ridiculous. 

Kor  has  this  plutocracy  been  seriously  restrained  or  even  threat- 
ened by  any  Hepublioaii  or  Democratic  executive.  Tt  has  continued 
to  grow  iti  power  and  insolence  alike  under  the  administrations  of 
Cleveland,  McKinley,  Roosevelt  and  Taft* 

In  addition  to  th is  legislative  juggling  and  this  executive  conni- 
vance, the  courts  of  America  have  sanctioned  and  strengthpued  the 
hold  of  this  plutocracy  as  the  Dred  Scott  and  other  decisions 
atrengthened  the  slave  power  before  the  civil  war. 

We  declare,  therefore,  that  the  longer  sufferance  of  these  condi- 
tions is  impossible,  and  we  purpose  to  end  them  all.  We  de- 
clare them  to  be  the  product  of  the  present  system  in  which 
industry  is  carried  on  for  private  greed,  insteiid  of  for  the  welfare 
of  society.  We  declare,  furthermore,  that  for  these  evils  there 
will  be  and  can  be  no  remedy  and  no  f^uhstantial  relief  except 
through  socialism,  under  which  industry  will  be  carried  on  for  the 
common  good  and  every  worker  receive  the  full  social  value  of  the 
wealth  he  creates. 

Society  is  divided  into  warring  groups  and  classes,  based  upon 
material  interests.  Fundamentally,  thin  struggle  is  a  conflict  be- 
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tween  the  two  nmin  claasea,  one  of  which,  the  capitalist  class,  owna 
the  meuiB  of  production*  and  the  other,  the  working  class,  must 
dse  tlieoe  means  of  production  on  terms  dictated  by  the  owners. 

The  capitalist  class,  though  few  in  numbers,  absolutely-  controls 
thfi  Government  —  legislative,  executive  and  judictaL  This  class 
owns  the  machinery  of  gathering  and  disseminating  news  through 
its  organized  press.  It  sul^sidizes  seats  of  learning  —  the  colleger 
and  schools  —  and  even  religious  and  mural  agencies.  Jt  has  aJso 
the  added  prestige  which  established  customs  give  to  any  order  of 
society,   right  or  wrong. 

The  working  class,  which  includes  all  those  who  are  forced  to 
work  for  a  living,  whether  by  hand  or  brain,  in  shop,  mine  or  on 
the  soil,  vastly  outnumbers  the  capitalist  class.  Lacking  effective 
organization  and  class  solidarity,  this  class  is  unable  to  enforce  its 
will.  Given  such  class  solidarity  and  effective  organization,  the 
workers  will  have  the  power  to  make  all  laws  and  control  all  in- 
dustry ill  their  own  interest. 

All  political  parties  are  the  expression  of  economic  class  inter- 
ests. All  other  parties  than  the  Socialist  party  represent  one  or  an- 
other group  of  the  ruling  capitalist  class.  Their  political  cotitlicts 
reflect  merely  superficial  rivalries  between  competing  capitalist 
groups.  However  they  result,  these  conflicts  have  no  itisue  of  real 
value  to  the  workers.  Whether  the  Democrats  or  Kepiiblicuns  win 
politically,  it  is  the  capitalist  class  that  is  victorious  economically. 

The  Socialist  party  is  the  political  ex.pression  of  the  economic 
intere.sts  of  the  workers.  Its  defeats  have  been  their  defeats  and 
its  victories  their  victories.  It  is  a  party  founded  on  I  he  science 
and  laws  of  social  development.  It  projxjses  that,  since  all  social 
necessities  to-day  are  socially  produced,  the  means  of  tlieir  pro- 
duction and  distribution  shall  be  sociaUy  owned  and  democrati- 
cally controlled. 

In  the  face  of  the  economic  and  political  aggressions  of  the  cajv 
italint  class  the  only  reliance  left  the  workers  is  lluit  of  their  eco- 
nomic organizations  and  their  political  power.  By  the  intelligent 
and  clas8^3onscio^s  use  of  these,  they  may  resist  successfully  the 
capitaliHt  class,  break  the  fetters  of  wage  slavery,  and  tit  thi^m- 
selves  for  the  future  society,  which  ia  to  displace  the  capitalist 
system.  The  Socialist  party  appreciates  the  full  significance  of 
class  organization  and  urges  the  wage-earners,  the  working  farmers 
and  all  other  useful  workers  to  organize  for  economic  and  politi- 
cal action,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  support  the  toilers  of  the 
fields  as  well  as  those  in  the  shops,  factories  and  mines  of  the 
Nation  in  their  struggles  for  economic  justice. 

In  the  di'feat  or  victory  of  the  working  class  party  in  this  new 
struggle  for  freedom  lies  the  defeat  or  triumf»h  of  the  common 
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people  of  all  economk  g^roupa,  as  vrell  as  the  failing  or  the  triumph 
of  popular  governmeDt.  Tha«  the  Socialist  party  is  the  party  of  the 
present^iay  revolution,  which  marks  the  transition  from  economic 
individualism  to  socialism,  from  wage  slavery  to  free  cooperation, 
from  capitalist  oligarchy  to  industrial  democracy. 

As  measures  calculated  to  strengthen  the  working  class  in  its 
fight  for  the  realisation  of  itn  ultimate  aim,  the  Cooperative 
Commonwealth,  and  to  increase  its  power  of  resistance  against 
capitalist  oppression ^  we  advocate  and  pledge  ourselves  and  our 
elected  officers  to  the  following  programme :  — 

First :  The  collective  ownership  and  democratic  management  of 
railroads,  wire  and  wireless  telegraphs  and  telephones,  express 
ser^'ice,  steamboat  lines  and  aH  other  social  meaoH  of  transporta- 
tion  and  communication  and  of  all  large-scale  industries. 

Second  :  The  immediate  acquirement  by  the  municipalities,  tho 
States  or  the  Federal  Government,  of  all  grain  elevators^  stock 
yards,  storage  warehouses,  and  other  distributing  agencies,  iu 
order  to  reduce  the  present  extortionate  coat  of  living. 

Third :  The  extension  of  the  public  domain  to  include  mines, 
quarries,  oil  wells,  forests  and  water  power. 

Fourth  :  The  further  conservation  and  development  of  natorol 
resources  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all  the  people :  — 

(a)  By  scientific  forestation  and  timber  protection, 

{b)  By  the  reclamation  of  arid  and  swamp  tract>s. 

{c)  By  the  storage  of  Hood  waters  and  the  utiiUation  of  water 
power. 

(d)  By  the  stoppage  of  the  present  extravagant  waste  of  thi 
AoiJ  and  of  the  products  of  mines  and  oil  wells. 

(i?)  By  the  development  of  highway  and  waterway  systems. 

Fifth  :  The  collective  ownership  of  land  wherever  practicable, 
and  in  cas^es  where  such  ownership  is  impracticable,  the  appropri- 
ation by  taxation  of  the  annual  rental  value  of  all  land  held  for 
Bpeculation  or  exploitation. 

Sixth :  The  collective  ownership  and  democratic  management 
of  the  banking  and  currency  system. 

The  immediate  Government  relief  of  the  unemployed  by  the  ex- 
tension of  all  useful  public  works.  All  persons  employed  on  such 
works  to  he  engaged  directly  by  the  Government  under  a  work 
day  of  not  more  than  eight  hours  and  at  not  less  than  the  prevail- 
ing union  w^ages.  The  Government  also  to  establish  employment 
bureaus;  to  lend  money  to  States  and  municipalitiest  without  in- 
terest, for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  public  works,  and  to  take 
such  other  measures  within  its  power  as  will  lessen  the  widespread 
misery  of  the  workers  caused  by  the  misrule  of  the  capitalist 
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The  conservation  of  human  resources,  particular! j  of  the  livei 
and  well-being  of  the  workers  and  their  fnmiliea  :  — 

First:  Bj  shortening  the  work  day  in  keeping  with  the  in- 
creased productiveness  of  machinery. 

Second :  By  ae curing  to  every  worker  a  rest  period  of  not  less 
thitn  a  day  and  a  half  in  each  week. 

Third:  By  securing  a  more  effective  inspection  of  workahops, 
factories  and  mines. 

Fourth  :  By  forbidding  the  employment  of  children  under  six- 
teen years  of  age. 

Fifth  :  By  aboliwhing  the  brutal  exploitation  of  convicts  under 
the  contract  system  and  prohibiting  tlie  sale  of  goods  so  produced 
in  competition  with  other  labor. 

iSixth  :  By  forbidding  the  interstate  transportation  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  child  labor^  of  convict  labor  and  of  all  uninspected  factories 
and  mines. 

Seventh  :  By  aholislnng  the  profit  system  in  Government  work» 
and  substituting  either  the  direct  hire  of  labor  or  the  awarding  of 
contracts  to  cooperative  groups  of  workers. 

Eighth  :  By  cRtablishing  minimum  wage  scales. 

Ninth  :  By  abolishing  official  charity  and  substituting  a  non- 
contributory  system  of  old-age  pensions,  a  general  system  of  in- 
aurance  by  the  State  of  all  iis  members  against  nneinpJoyment 
and  invalidism  and  a  system  of  compulsory  insurance  by  employ- 
ers of  their  workers,  without  coat  to  the  latter,  against  industrial 
diae&seSf  accidents  and  death. 


POLITICAL   DEMANDS 

First :  The  absolute  freedom  of  press,  speech  and  assemblage. 

Second  :  The  adoption  of  a  graduated  income  tax,  the  increase 
of  the  rates  of  the  present  corporation  tax  and  the  extension  of 
inheritance  taxes,  graduated  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
estate  and  to  nearness  of  kin  —  the  proceeds  of  these  taxes  to  bo 
employed  in  the  socialization  of  industry. 

Third :  The  gradual  reduction  of  all  tariff  duties,  particularly 
those  on  the  necessities  of  life.  The  government  to  guarantee  thd 
reemployment  of  wage-earners  who  maybe  disemployed  by  reason 
of  changes  in  tariff  schedules. 

Fourth :  The  abolition  of  the  monopoly  ownership  of  patenia 
and  the  substitution  of  collective  ownership,  with  direct  rewards 
to  inventors  by  premiums  or  royalties. 

Fifth :  Unrestricted  and  equal  suffrage  for  men  and  women. 
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Sixth :  The  adoption  of  the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall 
and  of  proportional  representation,  nationally  as  well  sls  locally. 

Seventh  :  The  abolition  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  veto  power  of 
the  Prt^sident, 

Eiglilh:  The  election  of  the  President  and  Vice-President  by 
direct  vot*  of  tlie  [ifople. 

Ninth:  The  abolition  of  the  power  usurped  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Unittul  StJit<?s  to  pass  upon  the  constitutionality  of 
the  legislation  eniicted  by  Congress.  National  laws  to  be  re|M^aled 
only  by  act  of  Congress  or  by  a  referendum  vote  of  the  whole 
people. 

Tenth :  The  abolition  of  the  present  rvstrictions  upon  the 
amendtnent  of  the  Constitution,  so  that  that  instrument  may  be 
made  amendable  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  in  a  majority  of  the 
Stat**.*. 

Eleventh  :  The  granting  of  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  with  representation  in  Congress  and  a  democratic 
form  of  municipal  gaveniment  for  purely  local  affairs. 

Twelfth  :  The  extension  of  Democratic  government  to  aD  United 
States  territory. 

Thirteenth:  The  enactment  of  further  measures  for  general 
education  and  partifularly  for  vocational  education  in  UKcfui  pur- 
suits.   The  Bureau  of  Education  to  li^  made  a  department. 

Fourteenth  :  The  enactment  of  further  mi-asures  for  the  con- 
gervation  of  health.  The  creation  of  an  indef>endent  Bureau  of 
Health,  with  such  restrictions  as  will  secure  full  liberty  to  all 
school.*^  of  practioe. 

Fifteenth  :  The  separation  of  the  present  Bureau  of  Labor  from 
the  Dt'partment  of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  it-s  elevation  to  the 
rank  of  a  department. 

Sixt^*enth  :  Abolition  of  all  Federal  District  Courts  and  the 
Unit^^d  States  Circuit  Courts  of  ApjKfals.  SUte  courts  to  have 
jurisdiction  in  all  cases  ari.siiig  between  citizens  of  the  several 
States  and  foreign  corporations.  The  election  of  ail  Judges  for 
sliort  t«»rms. 

Seventeenth  :  The  immediate  curbing  of  the  power  of  the  courts 
to  issue  injunctions. 

Eighteenth  :  The  free  administration  of  jiiRtice. 

Nineteenth  :  The  calling  of  a  convention  for  the  revision  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Such  measures  of  relief  as  we  may  be  able  to  force  from  capi- 
talism are  but  a  preparation  of  the  workers  to  seize  the  whole 
powers  of  government,  in  order  that  thfy  may  thereby  lay  hold  of 
the  whole  system  of  socialized  industry  and  thus  come  to  their 
rightful  inheritance. 
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Although  the  foregoing  platform  covers  &  wide  range  of 
subjects,  it  does  not  comprise  all  the  politicid  creed  of  the 
Sociiilist  party.  For  besides  the  Platform  Committee  there 
was  also  a  Committee  ou  Resolutions,  which  made  raore  than 
a  dnzen  reiKirts,  each  on  a  single  topic,  supplemeiitiug  or  am- 
plifying the  points  mentioned  in  the  platform.  The  resolu- 
tions were  discussed  and  adopted,  and  should  really  form  a 
pBkTt  of  the  platform  ;  but  they  are  too  voluminous  to  be  here 
reprodiicpd.  Among  the  positions  taken  by  the  party  In  those 
resolutions  were :  opposition  to  the  restriction  of  immigration 
by  excluding  avowed  anarchists ;  condemnation  of  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  I,W,W.  leaders  for  inciting  strikers  to  violence ; 
approval  of  a  Socialist  propaganda  in  the  enlisted  forces  of 
the  array  and  navy  ;  recommending  temperance,  but  opposing 
prohibition  5  and  condemning  *'  white  slavery"  as  a  "  by-prod- 
uct of  capitalism." 

The  convention  adopted  a  rule  forbidding  nominating 
speeches  for  a  candidate  for  President,  because,  as  one  dele- 
gate put  it,  **  nominating  speeches  are  in  most  instances  of 
such  a  character  as  to  turn  the  convention  from  a  deliberative 
body  into  a  bowling  mob,"  —  a  fact  which  membnrs  of  other 
parties  have  perceived  without  it«  leading  to  the  obvious  rem- 
edy. On  Friday  afternoon ^  the  17th,  the  convention  vot«d, 
without  preliminaries,  for  a  candidate  for  President,  with  the 
following  result:  — 

Wliole  number  of  votes 275 

Keuyssary  to  a  choice    ...........  1S8 

Eugene  V.  Debs,  of  Illinois 165 

Eitiil  Seidel,  of  Wisconsin 66 

Charles  Edward  Russellf  of  New  York 54 

Mr,  Seidel  moved»  and  Mr.  Russell  seconded  the  motion,  to 
make  the  nomination  unanimous,  which  was  carried. 

The  vote  for  a  candidate  for  Vice-President  resulted:  — 

"Whole  number  of  votes 250 

Xeoeasary  to  a  choice 129 

Kmil  Seidel,  of  Wisconsin 159 

Dan  Hogan,  of  Arkansas 73 

John  W.  Slay  ton,  of  Pennsylirania     ......  24 

Mr.  Seidel's  nomination  was  made  unanimous,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Hogan,  seconded  by  Mr.  Slay  ton. 
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The  convention  of  the  Prohibition  party  was  held  at  Atlantic 
City,  New  Jersey^  July  10-12,  in  a  hall  at  tlie  end  of  a  long 
pier  jutting  into  the  ot-eati.  Some  of  the  delegates  felicitated 
themselves  on  the  appropriateness  of  meeting  in  a  [dace  wholly 
surromided  by  water.  It  was  reported  that  all  the  States  were 
represented  **  by  a  thousand  or  more  delegates,"  but  the  facts 
were  not  more  definitely  stated.  Indeed,  the  proceedings  of 
the  convention  were  so  meagrely  reported  in  the  daily  news- 
papers that  details  are  not  eii«ily  accessible.  Clinton  N,  Howard, 
of  New  York,  was  the  temporary  chairman,  and  Dr.  Charles 
H,  Mead,  of  New  Jersey,  was  the  permanent  president  of  the 
convention.  There  were  two  quite  active  contests  in  the  course 
of  the  pr«>ceedings.  An  '*  insurgent"  movement  was  successful, 
by  an  amentlment  of  the  rules,  in  giving  to  the  convention  the 
right  l)y  a  free  hQllut  to  make  choice  of  the  chairtiitiri  of  the 
national  committee;  and  ccuiiplaint  that  the  |)rohihili<in  plank 
of  the  platform  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
was  inadequate,  led  to  the  addition  of  the  concluding  clause  of 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  platform,  whicli,  as  agreed  upon,  was 
a»  follows :  — 

The  Prohibition  Party  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  con- 
vention at  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  July  11,  191*J,  recogui/Jug 
God  as  the  source  of  all  governmeuLal  authority,  makes  the  follow- 
ing dE'claratinii  of  principles:  — 

The  alcoholic  drink  traffic  is  wrong,  the  inoflt  serious  drain  upon 
thtt  Nittioii'.s  wejilth  aud  resources,  detrimental  to  the  general  wel- 
fare, destnicLive  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  and  therefore,  all  hiws  taxing  or  licensing  a 
traffic  that  produces  crime,  poverty,  and  political  corruption,  and 
spreads  disease  and  death,  should  l>e  repealed-  To  destroy  such 
trafRc  there  must  K*  elected  to  power  a  political  party  which  will 
administer  the  Covernment  from  the  standpoint  that  the  alcoholic 
drink  traffic  is  a  crime  and  not  a  hiisinesa,  and  we  pledge  that  the 
manufacture,  importation,  exportation,  transportation,  and  sale 
of  alcoholic  Iwveragos  shall  he  prohihibed. 

We  favor  the  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  direct  vote 
of  the  fieople. 

Presidential  terms  of  six  years  und  one  term  only. 

I'niform  marriage  and  divorce  laws. 

The  extermination  of  polygamy  and  the  complete  nuppressioii 
of  the  traffic  in  girls. 

SutTrage  for  women  upon  the  same  terms  as  to  men. 

Court  review  as  to  postroffice  decisions. 
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The  absolute  protecfcion  of  the  rights  of  labor  without  impair- 
ment of  the  rights  of  capital. 

The  settlemeot  of  ail  internatioTial  disputes  by  arbitration. 

The  initiati'^re  and  referendum. 

The  tariff  is  a  commercial  question  and  should  be  fixed  on  the 
basis  of  accurate  knowledge  secured  by  a  permanent  omnipartisan 
tariff  coiimiission  with  ample  powers. 

An  elastic  currency  system  adequate  to  our  industrial  needs. 

The  complete  and  permanent  separation  of  Church  and  State. 

We  opjxjse  the  appropriation  of  public  funds  for  any  sectarian 
purposes. 

The  abolition  of  child  labor  in  the  mineSt  workshops^  and  fac- 
tories, with  rigid  enforcement  of  laws  now  flagrantly  violated. 

Equitable  graduated  income  and  inheritance  taxes. 

Conservation  of  onr  mineral  and  forest  reserves,  reclamation  of 
arid  and  wasta  lands,  and  w^e  urge  that  all  mineral  and  timber 
lanils  and  water-power  now  owned  by  the  Government  be  held  per- 
petually and  leased  for  revenue  purposea. 

Clearly  defined  laws  for  the  regulation  and  control  o£  corpora- 
tions transacting  an  interstate  busiiiesa. 

Greater  elTicieiicy  and  economy  in  government  service. 

To  these  fundamental  principles  the  National  Prohibition  Party 
renews  itii  long  allegiance  and  on  these  issues  invites  the  coopenv- 
tion  of  all  citizens,  to  the  end  that  the  true  objects  of  popular  gov* 
ernment  may  Im?  attained  ;  i.  e.^  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all. 

Five  candidates  were  proposed  for  President :  Eugene  W. 
Chafin,  of  Arizona;  F.  W.  Emerson,  of  California ;  Finiey  C, 
Hendrickaou,  of  Maryland;  Aaron  S.  Watkins,  of  Obio ;  nnd 
Andrew  Jackson  Houst^yn,  of  Texas.  After  one  vote  all  the 
candidates  except  Mr.  (Jhafin  were  withdrawn,  and  he  was 
nominated  by  acclamation.  The  leading  candidates  for  Vice- 
President  were  Aaron  S.  Watkins,  of  Obio;  F.  W.  Emerson,  of 
California  ;  and  George  E.  Stockwell,  of  New  York.  Again  one 
vote  was  taken,  and  then  Mr.  Watkins  w^as  nominated  by 
acclamation.  The  ticket  was  therefore  the  same  as  in  1904  and 
1908. 


It  has  already  been  reconied  that  immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  Rep\tl»Hcan  Convention  the  supporters  of 
Mr.  Roasevelt  met  in  Orchestra  Hall  and  laid  preliminary 
plana  for  the  formation  of  a  new  party  to  be  led  by  him.  Gov- 
ernor John.'^n,  of  California,  presided.  Senator  CJapp,  of 
Minnesota,  declared  that  those   present  *^  represented  a  clear 
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majority  of  the  voters  of  the  Republican  party  in  tbe  United 
States,  and  a  clear  majority  of  the  delegates  and  alternates 
legally  elected  to  the  convention."  The  meeting  tendert'd  a  nom- 
ination as  President  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  he  accepted  it.  The 
chairman  of  the  meeting  was  empoM'ered  to  name  a  committee 
to  form  plans  for  a  temporary  organization  and  for  the  holding 
of  a  delegate  convention.  A  call  for  auch  a  convention^  to  meet 
at  Chicago  on  August  5,  was  issued  on  July  8,  addressed  "  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  without  regard  to  past  political 
differences,  who,  through  repeated  betrayals,  realize  that  tonlay 
the  power  of  the  crooked  political  bosses  and  of  the  privileged 
classes  behind  them  is  so  strong  in  the  two  old  party  organiza- 
tions that  no  helpful  movement  in  the  real  interest  of  our 
country  can  come  out  of  either/' 

In  the  organization  of  a  new  party  the  preliminaries  are  neces- 
sarily informal,  and  must  be  undertaken  by  meii  who  have  no 
previous  authority.  It  was  so  on  this  occasion.  There  was  neither 
an  enrolment  of  meml>ers  nor  any  of  the  ordinary  party  machin- 
ery for  the  choice  of  delegates.  Hut  all  difficulties  arising  from 
the  lack  of  such  preparatory  aids  were  surmounted  in  one  way 
or  another,  and  a  convention  undoubtedly  representative  of  the 
movement  was  duly  assembled.  It  is  not  feasible  to  give  so 
detailed  a  report  of  the  proceedings  as  is  possible  in  giving  those 
of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  conventions.  So  far  as  a 
somewhat  careful  search  reveals,  no  newspaper  in  the  country 
gave  a  connected,  or  even  an  intelligible,  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, although  the  newspapers  did  print  many  pages  of 
picturesque  statements  aViut  it.  Inasmuch  as  nootticial  report 
was  published,  some  facts  regarding  the  convention  are  not 
availablfi.  It  is  probable,  nevertheh^ss,  that  all  the  States  were 
represented,  though  even  that  cannot  he  stated  positively;  and 
of  course,  s^ince  there  was  no  roll-call  and  no  division  on  any 
question,  the  total  number  of  delegates  cannot  be  stated^ 
Among  the  delegates  were  many  women. 

Previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  convention  Mr.  Roosevelt 
made  known  his  wifihes  on  a  certain  point  regarding  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  extreme  southern  States.  He  urged  that  the 
choice  of  colored  men  as  delegates,  which  should  be  encour- 
aged in  the  northern  States^  should  be  discouraged  in  the 
South.  He  gave  several  reasons  for  his  opinion,  based  on  the 
conditions  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  the  scandals  that 
had  accompanied  the  manipulation  of  caucuses  and  conven- 
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tions  by  the  Republican  organkationa  in  recent  years.  His 
declaration  practically  called  for  delegations  excltisively  of 
white  men  from  all  the  States  where  the  laws  or  the  altitude 
of  those  in  control  of  the  guvernraenta  prevented  the  free  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  suiFrage  by  the  negrt>ea.  Undoubtedly  Mr. 
Koosevelt  had  a  ho  in  his  mind,  as  a  consequence  ol  what  is 
known  as  a  *Mily  white"  policy,  that  although  the  Progres- 
aivea  would  probably  lose  some  votea  of  colored  men,  they 
would  gain  mnny  from  the  Democratic  party  j  and  »t  was  a 
hope  and  expectation  that  the  movement  would  tend  to  create 
a  breach  in  the  "solid  South/'  Indeed,  there  were  some  dele- 
gates, former  Democrats,  in  the  convention  from  southern 
States,  who  brought  assurances  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  would 
make  great  inroads  upon  the  Etemocratic  vote  in  that  region, 
with  goijd  prospect  of  carrying  some  of  the  States,  There  was 
a  certain  amount  of  opposition  to  the  pro  position.  It  was 
feared,  by  some  delegatea  from  northern  States  where  the 
Negro  vote  was  an  important  element,  that  the  discrimination 
against  the  race  would  cause  a  loss  of  strKngtb  where  such  a 
loss  might  make  the  difference  between  success  and  failure. 
But  on  this  matter,  as  on  every  other,  of  principle,  policy,  or 
action^  the  will  of  the  leader  was  decisive.  The  National  Com- 
mittee decided  to  exclude  certain  colored  delegates  from  aouth- 
ern  States,  and  the  convention  confirmed  its  acts.  It  will  be 
seen,  on  an  examination  of  the  popular  vote  in  November, 
that  80  far  from  the  Progressive  movement  making  a  breach 
in  the  solid  South,  the  combined  vote  for  RooRevelt  and  Taft 
in  those  States  was  less  than  the  Taft  vote  in  1908. 

In  many  respects  the  convention  was  unique.  It  would  be  easy 
and  true  to  describe  it  as  a  Koosevelt  convention,  but  it  was 
much  more  than  that.  There  could  be  no  mistaking  the  fervor 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  delegates  for  the  principles  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  for  the  political  and  social  cruf>ade  to  which  he 
waa  leading  them.  They  firmly  ^lelieved  that  they  were  entering 
upon  a  movement  for  the  regeneration  and  emancipation  of  the 
American  people,  and  the  renovation  and  purification  of  Amer- 
ican life.  They  were  continually  breaking  forth  into  song  — 
religious  and  patriotic  song — >**  Onward  Christian  Soldiers," 
the  '*  liattle  Hymn  of  the  Republic'^;  "America";  and  most 
appropriately  they  closed  the  sessions  of  the  convention  by 
singing  the  Doxology  —  "  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blesa* 
ings  flow."    Psychologically  their  attitude  might  be  likened  to 
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the  militant  spirituality  of  a  Salvation  Army  lioeti  and  tlie 
likeness  ia  empbaiiized  by  the  concluding  sentence  of  Mr. 
Koosevelt's  "  confe&sion  of  faith,"  *' We  stand  at  Armaged- 
don, and  we  little  for  the  Lord." 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  Senator  Dixon,  of 
Montana,  who  read  the  call  and  made  a  brief  address.  Albert 
J.  lieveridge,  of  Indiana^  was  tlie  temporary  chairman,  and 
spoke  at  great  length.  He  continued  to  act  as  pref^iding  officer 
during  all  the  sessions  of  the  convention.  On  the  second  day 
Mr.  Roosev^elt  was  received  with  extraordinary  enthusiasm, 
and  made  his  *'  confession  of  faith.*'  On  the  ttiird  day  the 
platform,  which  had  previouBly  been  Bubmitted  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, and  approved  by  him,  was  reported  and  unanimously 
adopted,  as  follows :  — 

The  conscience  of  the  people  in  a  time  of  grave  national  prob- 
lems has  called  into  l>eing  a  new  party,  born  of  the  nation's 
awakened  sense  of  justice. 

We  of  the  Progressive  Party  here  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  ful- 
filment of  the  duty  laid  upon  us  by  our  fathers  to  maintain  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  i>eop]e,  whose 
foundations  they  laid. 

We  hold,  with  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  that 
the  people  are  the  masters  of  their  Constitution,  to  fulfill  its  pur- 
poses and  to  safeguard  it  from  those  who,  by  perversion  of  its 
intent,  would  convert  it  into  an  instrument  of  injustice.  In  ac- 
otirdance  with  the  needs  of  each  generation  the  people  must  use 
their  sovereign  i>owers  to  establish  and  maintain  equal  opportunity 
and  industrial  justice,  to  secure  which  this  government  was  founded 
and  without  which  no  republic  can  endure. 

This  country  belongs  to  the  people  who  inhabit  it.  Its  resources, 
its  business,  its  institutions,  and  its  laws  should  l>e  utilized,  main- 
tained, or  altered  in  whatever  manner  will  l>est  promote  the  gen- 
eral interest   It  is  time  to  set  the  public  welfare  in  the  first  place. 

Political  parties  exist  to  secure  responsible  government  and  to 
execute  the  will  of  the  yJeople.  From  these  great  tasks  both  the  old 
parties  have  turned  aside.  Instead  of  instruments  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  they  have  become  the  tools  of  corrupt  interests 
which  use  them  impartially  to  serve  their  selfish  purposes.  Behind 
the  ostensible  government  sits  enthroned  an  invisible  government 
owning  no  allegiance  and  alleging  no  respoiisibility  to  the  people. 
To  destroy  this  invisible  government,  to  di.^olve  the  unholy  alli- 
ance between  corrupt  business  and  corrupt  politics,  is  the  first  task 
of  the  statesmanship  of  the  day. 

The  deliberate  betrayal  of  its  trust  by  the  Republican  Party,  the 
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fatal  incapacity"  of  the  Democratic  Party  to  deal  witlt  the  new 
isauea  of  th«  new  time,  have  compelled  the  jieople  to  forge  a  new 
inatroment  of  government  through  which  to  give  effect  to  their 
will  ill  laws  and  jnstitutioim.  Uiihainiiered  l»y  tradition,  uncor- 
rupted  by  power,  undismayed  by  the  niagnitnde  of  the  task,  the 
new  party  offers  itself  as  the  inrftrumeut  of  the  j>eople  to  sweep 
away  old  abu.se8,  to  build  a  new  and  nobler  comnionweulth. 

This  declaration  ]&  our  covenant  with  the  people,  and  we  hereby 
bind  the  party  and  ita  candidates  in  state  and  nation  to  the  pledges 
made  herein. 

The  Progressive  Party,  committed  to  tlie  principle  of  government 
"by  a  self-con  trolled  democracy  expressing  itB  will  through  repre- 
eentativea  of  the  people,  pledges  itself  to  secure  such  alterations 
in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  several  states  and  of  the  United 
Stated  &A  shall  insure  the  representative  character  of  the  govern- 
ment* In  particular,  the  party  declares  for  d i re ct-prj marie*  for  the 
nomination  of  state  and  national  ollicers,  for  iiation-svide  prefer- 
ential primaries  for  candidates  for  the  Presidency,  for  the  direct 
election  of  United  StatexS  Senators  by  the  |>eoi)le  -,  and  we  urge  oa 
the  states  the  fHjlicy  of  the  short  ballot  with  responsibility  to  the 
people  secured  by  the  initiative,  referendum,  and  reeall. 

The  Progressive  Party,  V>elieving  that  a  free  |>eoj>le  should  have 
the  fK>wer  from  time  to  time  to  amend  their  fundamental  lav^r  go 
as  to  adopt  it  progressively  to  the  changing  needn  of  thti  i»cople, 
pledges  itself  t^  provide  a  more  easy  and  expeditious  metliod  of 
amending  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Up  to  the  limit  of  the  Constitution  and  later  by  amendment  of 
the  Constitution,  if  it  was  found  necesHary,  we  advocate  bringing 
under  effective  national  jurisdiction  those  problems  which  have 
expanded  beyond  reach  of  the  individual  states. 

It  is  as  grotesque  as  it  is  intoleruble  that  the  several  states 
should  by  unequal  laws  in  matter  of  common  concern  become 
oorapetiiig  commercial  agencie8,  barter  the  lives  of  their  childi'en, 
the  health  of  their  women,  and  the  safety  and  welUWing  of  their 
working  people  for  the  profit  of  their  iimiiicial  intereats. 

The  exlrcme  iuBisteuce  on  state's  rights  by  tlie  Democratic 
Party  in  the  Baltimore  ]4atform  demonstrates  auew  its  inability 
to  understand  the  world  into  which  it  has  survived  or  to  admin- 
ister the  affairs  of  a  union  of  states  which  have  in  all  essential 
respects  become  one  people. 

The  Progressive  Party,  believing  that  no  people  can  justly  claim 
to  be  a  true  democracy  w*hich  denies  political  right  on  account  of 
Bex,  pledges  itself  to  the  task  of  securing  equal  suffrage  to  men 
and  women  alike. 

We  pledge  our  party  to  legislation  that  will  compel  strict  lim- 
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itatioTi  of  ail  campaiga  contributions  and  ©xpenditurea  and  detailed 
puljlicity  of  hotlit  before  as  well  as  after  primaries  and  elections. 

We  pledge  our  party  to  legislation  coaipelliiig  the  registration 
of  lobbyists ;  publicity  of  committee  lieariiigs^  except  on  foreign 
affairs,  and  recording  of  all  votes  in  committee,  and  forbidding 
federal  appointees  from  holding  office  in  state  or  national  political 
organizations  or  taking  part  as  officers  or  delegates  in  political  con- 
ventions for  the  nomination  of  elective  state  or  national  officials. 

The  Progressive  Party  demands  sucii  restriction  of  the  power 
of  the  conits  as  shall  leuve  to  the  people  the  nltinuite  authority 
to  determine  fundamental  questions  of  social  welfare  and  publics 
jiolicy.  To  secure  this  end,  it  pledges  itself  to  provide  :  — 

(1)  That  when  an  act  passed  under  the  police  jxjwer  of  the 
state  is  held  unconstitutional  under  the  state  constitution  by  Iha 
courts,  the  i>eople,  after  an  ample  interval  for  deliberation,  shall 
have  an  opjwrtunity  to  vote  on  tbe  question  whether  they  desiro 
the  act  to  Ijeconie  law,  notwithstanding  such  decision. 

(2)  Thatevery  decision  of  the  highest  apptdhite  court  of  a  state 
declaring  an  act  of  the  legislature  unconstitutional  on  the  ground 
of  its  violation  of  the  Federal  Constitution  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as  is  now 
accorded  to  decisions  sustaining  such  legislatiouH. 

The  Progressive  Party,  in  order  to  secure  to  the  people  a  better 
administration  of  justice  and  by  that  means  to  bring  about  a  more 
general  resj>ect  for  the  law  and  the  courts,  pledges  itself  to  work 
nnecasingly  for  the  reform  of  legal  procedure  and  judicial  methods. 

We  iHjlieve  that  thi*  issuance  of  injunctions  hi  cases  arising  out 
of  liibDr  disputes  should  be  prohibited  when  such  iiijunctiomi 
would  not  apply  when  no  lal>or  diflput/es  existed. 

We  also  lielieve  that  a  ]^rson  cited  for  contempt  in  labor  dis- 
putes, except  when  such  contempt  was  committed  in  the  actual 
presence  of  the  court  or  so  near  thereto  as  to  interfere  with  the 
proper  administration  of  justice,  should  have  a  right  to  trial  by 
jury. 

The  supreme  duty  of  the  nation  is  the  conservation  of  human 
resources  thronjj^h  an  enlightened  measure  of  social  and  industrial 
Justice,  We  pledge  ourselves  to  work  unceasingly  in  state  and 
nation  for  — 

Effective  legislation  looking  to  the  prevention  of  industrial  acci- 
dents, occupational  diseases,  overwork,  involuntarj^  unemploy- 
jnent,  and  other  injurious  effects  incident  to  modern  industry; 

The  fixing  of  minimum  safety  and  health  standards  for  the 
various  occupations,  ami  the  exercise  of  the  public  authority  of 
statie  and  nation,  including  the  federal  control  over  interstate  com- 
merce and  the  taxing  power,  to  maintain  such  standards; 
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The  prohibition  of  child  labor;  miiiiinum  wage  »tanclard«  for 
workings  women;  to  provide  a  '"living  wage  "  iu  all  industrial 
occupations; 

The  general  prohibition  of  night  work  for  ivotnen,  and  the  estab* 
lishuient  of  iin  eijfht-hoiir  day  for  women  and  young  persons ; 

One  day*a  rest  in  s<n'fin  for  all  wage-vvorkera ; 

The  eight-hour  day  in  continuous  twenty-four  hour  industries; 

The  abolition  of  the  convict  contract  labor  system  ;  substituting 
a  system  of  prison  production  for  governmental  consumption  only ; 
and  the  application  of  prisoners'  earnings  to  the  support  of  their 
dependent  families; 

Publicity  as  to  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  labor;  full  re- 
jwrLs  upon  industrial  accidents  and  diseases,  and  tlie  opening  to 
jiublic  insiTection  of  all  tallies,  weights,  measures,  and  check  sys- 
tems on  labor  products. 

We  pledge  our  party  to  establish  a  Department  of  Labor  with  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet,  and  with  wide  jurisdiction  over  matters  a£fect- 
iiig  the  conditions  of  labor  and  living. 

The  development  and  prosperity  of  country  life  are  as  important 
to  the  people  who  live  in  the  cities  as  they  are  to  the  farmers. 
Increase  of  prosperity  on  the  farm  will  favorably  affect  the  cost  of 
living  and  promote  the  interests  of  all  who  dwell  in  the  country, 
and  all  who  depend  upon  its  products  for  clothings  shelter,  and 
food. 

We  pledge  our  party  to  foster  the  development  of  agricultural 
credit  and  cooperation,  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  schools,  the 
agricultural  college  extension » the  use  of  mechanical  power  on  the 
farm,  and  to  reestablish  the  Country  Life  Commission,  thus  directly 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  farmers  and  bringing  the  benefits 
of  better  farming,  better  business,  and  better  living  witlun  their 
reach. 

The  high  cost  of  living  is  due  partly  to  world-wide  and  partly 
to  local  causes ;  partly  to  natural  and  partly  to  arlificjial  causes. 
The  measures  proposed  in  this  platform  on  various  subjects,  such 
as  the  tariff,  the  trusts,  and  conservation,  will  of  themselves  remove 
the  artificial  causes.  There  will  remain  other  elements,  such  as 
the  tendency  to  leave  the  country  for  the  city^  waste,  extravagance, 
bad  system  of  taxation,  poor  n>ethoda  of  raising  crops,  and  bad 
business  methods  in  marketing  crops. 

To  remedy  these  conditions  requires  the  fullest  information  and, 
based  on  this  information,  effective  government  supervision  and 
control  to  remove  all  the  artificial  causeH.  Wts  pledge  ourselves  to 
such  full  and  immediate*  inquiry  and  to  immediate  action  to  deal 
with  every  need  such  im^uiry  discloses. 

We  favor  the  union  of  all  the  existing  agencies  of  the  Federal 
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Govenimerat  dealing  with  the  public  health  into  a  single  national 
heiilth  service  without,  dWrimination  against  or  for  any  one  sot 
of  therapeutic  method^*,  school  of  medicine,  or  Hchool  of  healing, 
with  such  additional  powers  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
perform  efficiently  such  duties  in  the  protection  of  the  public  from 
preveQtiible  disease  as  may  be  properly  undertaken  by  the  fedei 
autiioriti«ii  ;  including  the  executing  of  existing  laws  regarding^! 
pure  food ;  quarantine  and  cognate  aubjecta ;  the  promotion  of  J 
appropriate  action  for  the  improvement  of  vital  statistics  and  the 
extension  of  the  registration  area  of  such  atatistica ;  and  coopera- 
tion with  the  health  activities  of  the  various  atatea  and  cities  of 
the  nation. 

We  believe  that  true  popular  government,  justice,  and  prosperity 
go  hand  in  hand,  and,  so  believing,  it  is  our  purpose  to  secure 
that  large  measure  of  general  prosjjerity  which  is  the  fruit  of 
legitimate  and  honest  budiness^  fostered  by  equal  justice  and  by 
Bound  progressive  laws. 

We  demand  that  the  test  of  true  proaperity  shall  he  the  benefita 
conferred  thereby  on  all  the  citizens,  not  contiiied  to  individuals 
or  classes,  and  that  the  teat  of  corporate  efficiency  shall  lie  the 
ability  better  to  serve  the  public ;  that  those  who  profit  by  control 
of  businesa  shall  justify  that  profit  and  control  by  sharing  with  tht> 
public  the  fruits  thereof. 

We  therefore  dtfuiand  a  strong  national  regulation  of  interstate 
corporations.  The  corporation  is  an  essential  j>art  of  modern  busi- 
ness. The  concentration  of  modern  business  in  some  degree  is 
both  inevitable  and  necessary  for  national  and  international  busi- 
ness efficiency.  But  the  existing  concentration  of  vast  wealth  under 
ft  corporate  system,  unguarded  and  uncontrolled  by  tlie  nation, 
ha«  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  enormous,  secret,  irreapon- 
Bible  power  over  th©  daily  life  of  the  citizen  — a  power  insufferable 
in  a  free  government  and  certain  of  abu&e. 

Thja  power  has  been  abused,  in  monopoly  of  national  resouroeSf 
in  stock-watering,  in  unfair  comj>etition  and  unfair  privileges,  and 
finally  in  sinister  influences  on  the  public  agencies  of  state  and 
nation.  We  do  not  fear  commercial  jxiwer,  but  w©  insist  that  it 
shall  be  exercised  openly,  under  public  supervision  and  regulation 
of  the  moat  efficient  sort  which  will  preserve  ita  good  while  eradi- 
cating and  preventing  its  ill. 

To  that  end  we  urge  the  establishment  of  a  strong  federal  ad- 
ministrative commission  of  high  standing  which  shall  maintain 
permanent  active  sui>ervision  over  industrial  corporations  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce,  doing  for  them  what  the  Government  now 
does  for  the  national  banks,  and  what  is  now  done  for  the  railroadi 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
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Such  a  commission  must  enforce  the  complete  publicity  of  those 
corporate  transactions  which  are  of  public  interest ;  must  attack 
unfair  competition,  false  capitalization,  and  special  privilege,  and 
by  continuous,  trained  watclifuineas  guard  and  keep  open,  equally 
to  all,  the  highways  of  American  commerce.  Thus  the  business 
man  will  have  certain  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  will  be  able  to 
conduct  his  business  easily  in  conformity  therewith  ;  the  investor 
will  find  security  for  hia  capital;  dividends  will  be  rendered  more 
certain,  and  the  savings  of  the  people  will  be  drawn  naturally  and 
safely  into  the  channels  of  trade. 

Under  such  a  system  of  constructive  regulation  legitimate  busi- 
ness*  freed  from  confusion,  uncertainty,  and  fruitless  litigation, 
■will  develop  normally  in  response  to  the  energy  and  enterprise  of 
the  American  business  man. 

We  favor  strengthening  the  Sherman  Law  bj  prohibiting  agree- 
ments to  divide  territory  or  limit  output ;  refusing  to  sell  to  cus- 
tomers who  buy  from  business  rivals ;  to  sell  below  cost  in  certain 
areas  while  maintaining  higher  prices  in  other  places;  using  the 
power  of  transjiortation  to  aid  or  injure  special  businesa  concerns, 
<uid  other  unfair  trade  practices. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  the  enactment  of  a  patent  law  which 
ffill  make  it  impossible  for  patents  to  be  suppressed  or  used  against 
the  public  welfare  in  the  interests  of  injurious  monopolies. 

We  pledge  our  party  to  secure  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission the  power  to  value  tfie  physical  property  of  railroads.  In 
order  that  the  power  of  the  commission  to  protect  the  people  may 
not  be  impaired  or  destroyed,  we  demaEd  the  abolition  of  the 
Commerce  Court. 

We  Wlieve  there  exists  imperative  need  for  prompt  legislation 
for  the  improvement  of  our  national  currency  system.  We  believe 
the  present  metho<i  of  issuing  notea  through  private  agencies  is 
harmful  and  un-icidntiflc.  The  issue  of  currency  is  fundamentally 
a  government  function  and  the  system  should  have  as  basic  prin- 
ciples soundness  and  elasticity.  The  control  should  be  lodged 
with  the  Government  and  should  be  protected  from  domination  or 
manipulation  by  Wall  Street  or  any  special  interests. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  so-called  Aldrich  Currency  Bill  because 
its  provisions  would  place  onr  currency  and  credit  system  in  pri* 
Tate  hands,  not  subject  to  effective  public  control. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  Federal  Government  should  coop- 
erate with  manufacturers  and  producers  in  extending  our  foreign 
commerce.  To  this  end  we  demand  adequate  appropriations  by 
Congress  and  the  appointment  of  diplomatic  and  consular  officers 
solely  with  a  view  to  their  special  fitness  and  worth,  and  not  in 
consideration  of  political  expediency* 
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It  is  Imperative  to  the  welfare  of  our  people  that  we  enlarge  and 
extend  our  foreign  commerce.  In  every  way  possible  oar  Federal 
Government  should  cooperate  in  thia  important  matter.  Ger* 
many's  |K>licy  of  cooperation  between  goverument  and  business 
has  in  comparatively  few  years  made  that  nation  a  leading  com- 
petitor for  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

The  natural  resouri-efi  of  the  nation  must  he  promptly  developed 
and  generously  used  to  supply  the  jjeopie's  needs,  but  we  cannot 
aafely  allow  them  to  be  wasted,  exploited,  monopolized,  or  con- 
trolled against  the  general  good.  We  heartily  favor  the  policy  of 
conservation,  and  we  pledge  our  party  lo  protect  the  national  for- 
ests without  hinderinif  their  legitimate  use  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  people.  Agricukurnl  landij  in  the  national  forests  are  and 
should  remain  open  to  the  genuine  settler.  Conservation  will  not 
retard  legitimate  development.  The  honest  settler  must  receive 
his  patent  promptly  without  hindrance,  rules,  or  delays. 

We  believe  that  the  remaiain<T  foreatsj  coal  and  oil  lands,  water- 
powers,  and  other  natural  resources,  still  in  state  or  national  con* 
trol  (except  agricultural  lands),  are  more  likely  to  be  wisely  con- 
served and  utiiized  for  the  general  welfare  if  held  in  the  public 
hands.  In  order  that  consumers  and  producers,  managers  and 
workmen,  now  and  hereafter^  need  not  pay  toll  to  private  monopo- 
lies of  power  and  raw  material,  we  demand  that  such  resources 
ehall  be  retained  by  the  state  or  nation,  and  oj^ened  to  imniediate 
use  under  laws  which  will  encourage  development  and  make  to 
the  people  a  moderate  return  for  benefits  conferred. 

In  particular  we  pledge  our  party  to  require,  reasonable  compen- 
satlon  to  the  public  for  water-power  rights  hereafter  granted  by 
the  public.  We  pledge  legislation  to  lease  the  public  graj:ing  lands 
nnder  equitable  provjaiona  now  pending  which  will  increase  the 
production  of  food  for  the  people  and  thoroughly  safeguard  the 
rights  of  the  actual  homemakers.  Natural  reacmrces  whose  con- 
servation ia  necessary  for  the  national  welfare  should  be  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  nation. 

We  recoguLse  the  vital  importance  of  good  roads,  and  we  pledge 
our  party  to  foster  their  extension  in  every  proper  way,  and  we 
favor  the  early  construction  of  national  highways.  We  also  favor 
the  extension  of  the  rural  free  delivery  service. 

The  coal  ami  other  natural  resources  of  Alaska  should  be  opened 
to  development  at  once.  They  are  ow^ned  by  the  j>eople  of  the 
United  States  and  are  safe  from  monopoly,  waste,  or  destruction 
only  wliile  so  owned.  Vi&  demand  that  tliey  shall  neither  be  sold 
nor  given  away  except  under  th^^  Homestead  Law,  but  while  held 
in  government  ownership  shall  be  opened  to  nee  promptly  upon 
liberal  terms  requiring  immediate  development. 
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Thus  the  benefit  of  cheap  fuel  will  accrue  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  people  of  Alaska  and  the  Pacifio 
CoAst;  the  sfittlement  of  ext^jnsivtj  agricultural  lands  will  Iw  has- 
tened ;  the  exttinn illation  of  tiie  snhnon  will  be  prevented,  and  the 
just  and  wise  development  of  Alasl;aii  resources  will  take  the  place 
of  private  extortion  of  mouopoiy.  We  demand  sImo  that  extortion 
or  monopoly  in  transportation  shall  be  prevented  by  the  prompt 
acquisition,  conHtniction,  or  improvement  by  the  Government  of 
such  railroads,  harbor,  and  other  facilltiea  for  transportation  as 
the  welfare  of  the  people  ma^'  demand. 

We  promise  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  the  same 
measure  of  local  self-government  that  was  given  to  other  American 
Territories,  and  that  federal  officials  appointed  there  shall  be 
qnalified  by  previous  bona  ftle  residence  in  tiie  territory. 

The  rivers  of  the  United  States  are  the  natural  arteries  of  thia 
continent.  We  demand  that  they  shall  be  opened  to  traffic  as  in- 
dispensable parts  of  a  great  nation-wide  system  uf  transportation, 
in  which  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  the  central  link,  thus  enabling 
the  whole  interior  of  the  United  States  to  share  with  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  seaboards  in  the  benefit  derived  from  the  canals. 

It  is  a  national  obligation  to  develop  our  rivers,  and  especially 
the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  without  delay,  under  a  comprc' 
hensive  general  plan  covering  each  river  system  from  its  source  to 
itfl  month,  designed  to  secure  its  highest  usefulness  for  naviga- 
tion, irrigation,  domestic  supply,  water-power,  and  the  prevention 
of  floods.  We  pledge  our  party  to  the  immediate  preparation  of 
8uch  a  plan  which  ahouhl  be  made  and  carried  out  in  close  and 
friendly  cooperation  between  the  nation,  the  state,  and  the  cities 
affected. 

Under  such  a  plan,  the  destructive  floods  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Other  streanifij  which  represent  a  vast  and  needless  loss  to  the  na- 
tion, would  be  controlied  by  forest  conservation  and  water  storage 
at  the  headwaters  and  by  levees  below,  land  sufficient  to  atipport 
roilUons  of  people  would  be  reclaimed  from  the  dt^sorta  and 
Bwamps,  water-power  enough  to  transform  the  industrial  standing 
of  whole  states  would  be  developed,  adequate  water  terminals 
TTOuld  be  provided,  transjiortation  would  revivet  and  the  railroads 
would  be  compelled  to  cooperate  as  freely  with  the  boat  lines  as 
with  each  other. 

The  equipment^  oi^anization,  and  experience  acquired  in  con* 
fitrncting  the  Panama  Canal  soon  will  be  available  for  the  lakes- 
to*the-gulf  deep  waterway  and  other  portions  of  this  great  work, 
and  should  be  utilized  by  the  nation  in  cooperation  with  the  vari- 
oui  states,  at  the  lowest  net  cost  to  the  people. 

The  Panama  Canal,  built  and  paid  for  by  the  American  people. 
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must  be  used  primarily  for  their  benefit.  We  demand  that  the 
caaal  shall  be  so  operated  ad  to  break  the  transportation  monopoly 
now  held  and  misused  by  the  transcontiiiefital  railroads  by  main- 
taining sea  comfietitioii  with  them,  that  ships  direcrly  or  indi- 
rectly owned  or  controlled  by  American  railrond  corporations 
shall  not  he  permitted  to  use  the  canal,  and  that  American  ships 
engaged  in  coastwise  trade  shall  pay  no  tfllls. 

The  Progressive  Party  will  favor  legislation  having  for  its  aim 
the  development  of  friendship  and  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin- American  nations. 

We  believe  in  a  protective  tariff  which  shall  equalize  conditions 
of  competition  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries, 
both  for  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer,  and  which  shall  main- 
tain for  labor  an  adequate  standai'd  of  living.  Primarily  the  l>eneiit 
of  any  tariff  should  be  disclosed  in  the  pay  envelope  of  the  laborer. 
We  declare  tliat  no  industry  deserves  protection  which  is  unfair  to 
labor  or  which  is  o|>erating  in  violation  of  federal  law.  We  believe 
that  the  presumption  is  always  in  favor  of  the  consuming  public. 

We  demand  tariff  revision  because  the  present  tariff  is  unjust 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Fair  dealing  toward  the  people 
requires  an  immediate  downward  revision  of  those  schedules 
wJierein  duties  are  shown  to  be  unjust  or  excessive. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  the  establishment  of  a  non-partisan  scien- 
tific tariff  commission,  reporting  both  to  the  President  and  to 
either  branch  of  Congress,  which  shall  report,  ^ — first,  as  to  the  costs 
of  production,  efficiency  of  labor,  capitalization,  industrial  organiza- 
tion and  efficiency,  and  the  general  competitive  position  in  this 
country  and  abroad  of  industries  seeking  protection  from  Con- 
gress ;  second,  as  to  the  revenne-prodncing  power  of  the  tariff  and 
its  relation  to  the  resources  of  Go\'ernment ;  and  third,  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  tariff  on  prices,  operations  of  middle  men,  and  on  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  consumer.  We  believe  that  this  commis- 
sion should  have  plenary  {Kiwer  to  elicit  information  and  for  this 
purpose  to  prescribe  a  uniform  system  of  accounting  for  the  great 
protected  industries.  The  work  of  the  commission  shoidd  not  pre- 
vent the  immediate  adoption  of  acta  reducing  those  schedules 
generally  recognized  as  excessive. 

We  condemn  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  Bill  as  unjust  to  the 
people.  The  Republican  organization  is  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  broken,  and  cannot  be  again  trusted  to  keep,  tlie  promise  of 
necessary  downward  revision.  The  Democratic  Party  is  committed 
to  the  destruction  of  the  protective  system  through  a  tariff  for 
revenue  only  —  a  policy  which  would  inevitably  produce  wide- 
spread industrial  and  commercial  disa^^ter.  We  demand  the  imme- 
diate repeal  of  the  Canadian  Reciprocity  Act. 
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We  believe  in  a  graduated  inheritance  tax  as  a  national  meang 
of  equalking  the  obligatitms  of  holders  of  property  to  government, 
and  we  hereby  pledge  our  party  to  enact  such  a  federal  law  as  will 
tax  large  inheritances,  returning  to  the  states  an  equitable  percent* 
age  of  all  amounts  collected.  We  favor  the  ratification  of  the 
pending  anietidment  to  the  Conatitution  giving  the  Government 
power  to  levy  an  income  tax. 

The  Progressive  Party  deplores  the  survival  in  our  civilization 
of  the  barbaric  syatera  of  warfare  among  nations,  with  its  enor- 
mous waste  of  resources  even  in  time  of  peace  and  the  consequent 
unjHjverishment  of  the  life  of  the  toiling  masses. 

We  pledge  the  party  to  use  its  best  endeavors  to  substitute  |udi- 
cial  and  other  |jeaceful  means  of  settling  international  difFerences, 

W^e  favor  an  international  agreement  for  the  limitation  of  naval 
forces.  Pending  such  an  agreementt  and  as  the  l>est  means  of  pre- 
aerving  peace,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  maintain  for  the  present  the 
policy  of  building  two  battleships  a  year. 

We  pledge  our  party  to  protect  the  right^s  of  American  citizen- 
ahip  at  home  and  abroad.  No  treaty  should  recei\*e  the  sanction  of 
our  Government  which  discriminates  between  American  citizens 
because  of  birthplace,  race,  or  religion,  or  that  does  not  recognize 
the  absolute*  right  of  expatriation. 

Through  the  establiflhraent  of  industrial  staudards  we  propose 
to  secure  to  the  able-bodied  immigrant  and  to  his  native  fellow- 
workers,  a  larger  share  of  American  opportunity. 

We  denounce  the  fatal  jvolicy  of  indifl'erence  and  neglect  which 
has  left  our  enormous  immigrant  population  to  become  the  prey 
of  chance  and  cupidity.  We  favor  governmental  action  to  encour- 
age the  distribution  of  immigrants  away  from  the  congested  cities, 
to  rigidly  supervise  all  private  agencies  dealing  with  them,  and  to 
promote  their  assimilation,  education,  and  advancement. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  a  wise  and  |u.st  policy  of  pensioning 
American  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their  widows  and  children  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

And  we  approve  the  policy  of  the  Southern  States  in  granting 
pensions  to  the  ex-Confederate  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their 
widows  and  children. 

We  pledge  our  party  to  the  immediate  creation  of  a  parcela 
post  with  rates  proportionate  to  distance  and  service. 

We  condemn  the  violations  of  the  Civil  Service  Law  under  the 
present  administration,  including  the  coercion  and  assessment  of 
BuVjordinate  employ<?s,  and  the  President's  refusal  to  puni.sii  such 
violation  aft^r  a  finding  of  guilty  by  his  own  commission  ;  h\n  dis- 
tribution of  patronage  among  subservient  Congressmen,  while 
withholding  it  from  those  who  refuse  to  support  administration 
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measures;  hia  withdrawal  of  nominations  from  the  Senate  nntiV 
political  support  for  himself  waa  secured,  and  bis  open  use  of  tbo 
ofBoes  to  reward  those  who  voted  for  his  renominatiom 

To  eradicate  these  abufies,  we  demand  not  otiJy  tlie  enforcement 
of  the.  Civil  Service  Act  in  letter  and  spirit,  but  alm>  legislation 
which  will  bring  under  the  competitive  ayatem  postmasters,  col- 
lectors, marshals,  and  all  other  non-political  officers,  as  well  aa  the 
enactment  of  an  ei^uitable  retirement  law,  and  we  also  insist  upon 
continmed  service  during  good  behavior  and  efficiency. 

We  pledge  our  party  to  readjustment  of  thts  business  methoda 
of  the  National  (lovernment  and  a  proper  coordination  of  th« 
federal  bureaus  which  will  increase  the  economy  and  efficiency  of 
the  government  service,  prevent  duplications,  and  secure  better 
Fesultfl  to  the  taxpayers  for  every  dollar  expended. 

The  people  of  the  Uuited  States  are  swindled  out  of  many  mil- 
lions  of  dollars  every  year,  through  worthless  investments.  Tho 
plain  people,  the  wageH?arner,  and  the  men  and  women  with  small 
savings,  have  no  way  of  knowing  the  merit  of  concerns  sending  out 
highly  colored  prospectuses  offering  stock  for  sale,  prospectuses 
that  make  big  returns  seem  certain  and  fortunea  easily  within 
grasp. 

We  hold  it  to  V>e  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  protect  its 
people  from  this  kind  of  piracy.  We,  therefore,  demand  wise,  care- 
fully-thought-out legislation  that  will  give  us  such  governmental 
supervision  over  this  matter  as  will  furnish  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  this  much-needed  protection,  and  we  pledge  our- 
flelves  thereto. 

On  these  principles  and  on  the  recognized  desirability  of  uniting 
the  progressive  forces  of  the  nation  into  an  organization  which 
shall  unequivocally  represent  the  progressive  spirit  and  policy  we 
appeal  for  the  support  of  all  American  citizens,  Mrithout  regard  to 
previous  political  alBliationst 

After  the  adoption  of  the  platform  Mr.  Koosevelt  was  nom- 
inated as  candidate  for  Presiclent,  by  acclamation.  The  nomi- 
nating speeches  were  extremdy  laudatory.  A  striking  feature 
of  that  part  of  the  proceedings  was  the  Rpeecb  of  Miss  Jane 
Addams,  seconding  the  nomination.  Hanlly  less  interesting 
were  the  speeches  proposing  Governor  Hiram  W,  Johnson,  of 
California,  as  candidate  for  Vice-President,  who  also  was  nomi- 
nated  by  acclamation. 

The  ensuing  canvass,  that  culminated  in  the  election  of 
November,  1912,  forma  a  chapter  in  our  political  history  of 
which  no  Americftu  should  be  proud.  It  was  an  era  of  mis- 
representation, unreasoning  rancor,  and  mud- throwing.    There 
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was  no  need  of  active  campaigning  on  the  part  of  the  Demo- 
crats^ their  divided  enemies  relieved  them  f>f  anxiety,  for  the 
two  factions,  or  rafciier  the  two  parties,  were  too  much  occu- 
pied with  mutual  denunciation  to  spare  any  time  in  warfare 
against  tlie  party  that  both  had  previously  held  up  to  popular 
condemnation  as  the  embodiment  of  evil.  Republicans  attested 
to  belittle  the  ProgreBsive  movement,  to  sneer  at  it  as  a  oiie- 
man  alfair,  and  persuaded  themselves  that  it  would  emt  in 
complete  failure.  Tlie  Progress! vee  were  truly  amazed  at  the 
spontaneous  thronging  of  old-tiine  Republicans  to  their  ban- 
ner* and  exviltingly  announced  that  the  future  was  theirs. 
They  firmly  believed  that  the  Republican  party  was  dead  be- 
yond resurrection,  like  the  Whig  party  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Their  devotion  to  the  cause  they  had  espoused  was 
almost  fanatical  in  its  intensity.  Something  of  the  tone,  akin 
to  religious  fervor,  that  had  characterixed  their  convention, 
survived  in  tlieir  campaigning.  They  seemed  to  regard  thoi*o 
from  whom  tliey  had  but  just  separated  themselves  —  party 
associates  of  a  lifetime — somewhat  as  a  fresh  convert  feela 
toward  the  bad  companions  of  the  past -^  bad  only  Iwcause 
they  have  not  followed  him  to  the  "anxious  seat."  **  Thou 
shalt  not  steal  1  ** — ^ often  uttered  on  the  platform  and  in  the 
press  —  was  both  their  favorite  rebuke  to  those  with  whom 
they  could  no  longer  keep  company  and  a  self-comforting 
assumption  of  virtue, 

**  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness !  '*  was  the  retort.  The 
accusation  of  theft  had  reference,  of  course,  to  the  refusal  of 
the  Chicago  convention  to  seat  two  or  three  score  of  Roose- 
velt contestants.  The  evidence  in  all  those  cases  was  available, 
and  the  Republican  Committee  published  it,  and  —  to  its  own 
satisfaction  at  least  ^ — proved  that  the  contests  were  deciiled 
rightly.  The  Progressives  made  no  attempt  to  put  forth  a 
counter-analysis  of  the  contested  election  evidence.  Their  ac- 
cusation had  accomplished  all  that  they  had  hoped  from  it. 

Upon  a  careful  study  of  the  whole  affair  one  can  see  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  Republican  party  was  to  break  in  twain 
is  the  only  thing  that  could  not  have  been  foreseen.  The  breach 
itself  was  inevitable.  If  the  upshot  of  the  convention  had  l)eeii 
different,  if  the  control  bad  been  in  the  band^  of  the  Roose- 
Telt  faction,  and  if  they  bad  placed  the  ex-President  in  nomi- 
nation on  such  a  platform  as  they  framed  in  August^  those  who 
•upported  Mr.  Taft  could  not  have  transferred  their  support 
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to  the  extreme  Progressive  candidate  and  hb  declaration  of 
principles.  There  was  no  personal,  no  moral,  no  political  bond 
that  held  the  two  factious  together. 

It  would  not  \}e  useful  to  give  a  detailed  history  of  the  can- 
vass, from  August  to  November.  AH  the  cundidatcs  made  polit- 
ical speeches,  and  each  advanced  reasona  more  to  the  point 
why  the  others  should  not  be  elected  than  why  he  himself  ehould 
ht.  The  only  dramatic  incident  of  the  time  was  an  attempt 
upon  the  life  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  while  he  was  making  a  (lolilicAl 
speech,  Hq  was  shot  and  injured  somewhat,  but  not  very  seri- 
ously. The  assault  crested  sympathy  for  him,  and  there  was 
some  suspension  of  political  campaigning  for  a  short  time.  But 
lie  was  soon  again  active  on  the  stump. 

Since  the  Ten  Commandments  were  so  often  quoted  as  politi- 
cal maxims,  it  is  strange  that  it  did  not  occur  to  the  partisans 
either  of  Mr.  Taft  or  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  hurl  the  tentij  at  the 
Democrats  :  **  Thou  shalt  not  covet  !  **  For  they  were  eagerly 
and  gleefully  preparing  to  seize  and  appropriate  that  which  was 
still  their  neighbors',  while  those  neighbors  were  wrathfully 
quarrelling  over  it.  And  they  were  sure  of  gaining  possessioa 
of  it.  Queerly  enough,  both  of  the  factions  whom  they  were 
opposing  also  professed  confidence  in  the  result.  The  conliicting 
claims  did  not  deceive  dispassionate  observers.  A  correspondent 
who  accompanied  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  hie  western  tour  published, 
a  full  month  before  the  election,  a  forecast  that  proved  to  be 
remarkably  accurate.  His  main  conclusions  were  that  in  all  the 
western  States  except  Utah  Taft  was  out  of  the  nice,  and  would 
run  **  a  bad  third  "  ;  that  Wihon  was  well  in  the  lead  ;  that 
throYigh  fear  of  Roosevelt  many  Taft  men  would  vote  for  Wil- 
son ;  that  the  rural  districts  were  stronger  for  Roosevelt  than 
the  cities;  and  so  on.  Pnictically  every  one  of  those  predio 
tions  was  uUimatply  verified  by  the  result. 

The  Republicans  were  in  an  exasperating  Bitwation  in  sev- 
eral of  the  States  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  candidates  for  elec- 
tors had  been  nomi mated  by  the  same  conventions  that  chose 
delfgwtes  to  the  national  convention.  In  those  States  where 
Roo.se velt  delegates  had  been  successful  the  proposed  electors 
were  also  partisans  of  the  Progressive  candidate.  Some  of  them, 
even  after  the  split,  declined  to  withdraw.  If  they  had  per- 
sisted, and  if  the  issue  of  the  election  had  been  ditferent,  a  very 
singular  situnlion  might  have  developed,  that,  namely,  of  elec- 
tors chosen  by  one  party  supporting  the  candidates  for  President 
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and  Vice-President  of  a  violently  hostile  party.  In  no  lees  thaD 
sixteen  States  there  were  Roosevelt  men  on  the  KepublicaQ 
electoral  tickettf,  and  it  wa*  oidy  two  or  three  weeks  before  the 
fateful  day  in  November  that  those  tickets  were  *'  purged  "  in 
all  the  States  except  California.  The  Progressives  were  in  full 
control  of  the  Kepublican  "  machine  "  in  that  State,  and  re- 
fused to  allow  any  ticket  to  be  voted  therein  that  was  composed 
of  men  loyal  to  the  candidates  of  the  party. 

The  popular  and  electoral  votes  are  shown  on  page  302. 

The  total  vote  for  all  candidates  in  1912  was  14,9^7,351, 
AS  compared  with  14,885,989  in  1908-  The  increase  in  four 
years,  only  51,362,  was  leas  tha!i  the  73,098  votes  of  the  new 
States  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Indeed,  the  Roosevelt 
and  Taft  strength  combined  was  not  as  great  a3  the  Taft  vote 
four  years  before  by  109,335;  and  the  IJeniocratic  vote  was 
les5  by  145,724.  Considering  the  undoubted  fact  that  there 
was  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  entitled  to  vote, 
the  special  increase  of  potential  and  actual  voters  in  the  Pacific 
States  by  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  women,  and  the 
extremely  active  campaigning  with  the  object  of  drawing  out 
a  full  vote,  the  result  in  this  particular  ia  not  easily  explained* 
An  examination  of  a  table  which  follows  will  show  that  the 
only  regions  of  the  country  where  the  aggregate  poll  was  us 
large  for  the  two —  or  three  —  parties,  were  New  England  and 
the  Pacific  States. 

One  would  be  rash  to  analyze  the  results  of  the  election 
with  contidence.  Of  course  every  one  knows  that  there  were 
waves  and  counter- waves  great  and  small,  in  the  political 
oceaUj  but  to  assign  its  definite  effect  to  each  and  tlius  to  dis- 
cover tlie  resultant  of  forces  would  be  an  act  of  politicjil  temer- 
ity. The  grand  wave  was  that  which  separated  the  Progressives 
from  the  Republican  party,  but  the  bare  figures  do  not  indicate 
accurately  the  magnitude  of  that  wave.  The  vote  for  Roose- 
velt exceeded  that  for  Taft  by  634,551.  Does  that  mean  that 
more  than  four  million  Republicans  deserted  their  party—' 
more  than  one-half  of  those  who  voted  for  Taft  in  19()8? 
Possibly,  but  not  certainly.  For  there  were  two  other  move- 
ments, at  least,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  which  increased  the 
Roosevelt  vote  at  the  expense  of  the  Democrats ;  the  other, 
and  probably  the  larger,  diminished  the  vot«  for  Taft  for  the 
ben^^fit  of  the  Democrats,  There  were  Democrats  of  the  radi- 
cal faction  who  feared  the  conservatism  of  their  own  candidate 
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Statu 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansao........ 

CaUfurDift 

Caloraclo. , 

Connecticut.... 
l>et»  ware. ....... 

FlurldjL 

Cr^jrgla 

Idahri 

lUimdB 

Indltma 

Iowa... 

Katii»a« 

iCeuiuoky 

LoulalanA.. 

Mftlne. 

Mainland 

MaMAChusettt .. 
Micblfan. ...... 

MinneftoCa 

MiasIsBlppi..... 

Montana 

Xebrtwka. 

NeTada..-. 

New  Kanipahlre 
Now  Jertey...., 
New  Mexico..., 

New  Y<»rk 

North  rarollna. 
North  Ualtuta  . 

Ohio... 

Oklahntna 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania, . 
abode  Ifiland.. 
Snath  Carolina. 
-8fitith  Dakota.., 
TenneAiee  ...., 

Tpxhi, 

I'tah , 

Vermont, ...... 

Virginia 

^Wfti«hinjrtnn — 
West  Virginia. 
Wlscnnsln ...... 

"Wyoming 


PopuiuAR  Vote 


So 


S2.439 

114,333 

74^1 

36,417 
93,171 
33,Wil 
M6,048 
281,890 

143,670 
319.684 

61,lia 
1112,674 

I0B,42e 
&7,164 

330,746 
27.941 

10»«fV« 

34,7^4 

i:b,289 

20.437 
Glift.475 
144,.'V07 
29,JVia 
423,152 
110,166 
47.064 
30ft.  Rig 
30,142 
4H,355 
48.942 
LTO.SS.'i 

36.579 
lB,3ftO 

Wi,84n 

113497 

ir»4,4n9 

lfi,3]0 


21,079 
72,300 

M,i:t& 

4.535 
22,0t0 

386,478 
162.007 
ldl.S19 
120,123 
I02.7li6 

48,403 
07,786 

!2I4..ri84 
125,85fl 

124.371 
22.466 

7Jt.e»*s 
5,920 
17,7«4 
145,410 
«,347 
3EW.021 

6»,i:mi 

25,rJ6 
22»,327 

37^600 
447,42e 

1MT8 
1.293 
58,811 
53,72.1 
2«,756 
34,174 
a2.07tl 
21.777 
113,«« 
79,112 

mM\ 

9,732 


0,731 

8,(131 

34,297 

3,914 

AB,SM 

68.324 

15,lHiK 

4,279 

5,190 

32,S10 

253  .til  3 

151/267 

119,8i1A 

74,844 

115,.U2 

3,834 

26,545 

54,956 

lfl5.'.Ha 

152,344 

64.334 

1.511 

207,821 

»,512 

64,216 

9,196 

32.9^J7 

88.S3S 

17.733 

455,428 

2S»,1M 

2a. 09ft 

277,n«S 

90,786 

34.673 

273,306 

27.703 

536 

5&[444 
28.«53 
42.100 
2a,.<Wl5 
23.388 
70.445 
W5.754 
130,878 
14  .MO 


Total «,393,01«  4,119,507  3,4^.953  307.828  ^1J73    29.259  435 
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965 
89S 

23,306 

5,063 

2,tH58 

623 

1,854 

147 

1,537 

15.710 

19,249 

8,440 

3,233 

"046 
2,244 
2,754 
8,934 
7.886 

6,380 

32 

3,383 

*536 
2,878 

19^427 
117 
t.;>43 
11.4r.9 
2,185 
4360 
I9..'a3 
616 

3*910 

825 

1,738 

1,154 

?mi 

9,810 

4,517 

8,4fiT 

434 


I- 


3,029 
3.163 
8,153 

T^.aoi 

1M18 
7U,056< 

4.806 
1.1114 
11,9GU 
81,27H 
36.1«1 
I6,9h7 
26,807 
11,647 
5,249 
2,541 

12.Sie 
2.3.2U 
27,505 

2,017 
2»,466 
10,885 
10,886 

S.^llS 

l,98t 
15,.*M)1 

2,8.W 
63.381 

1,025 

fi,iH« 
89.930 
42.262 
13.343 
83,164 

2,049 
164 

4.662 

3,492 
25.743 

9,023 

»28 

830 

40.1.14 

L!).248 

2,760 


SI 

-a" 

I* 


475 
1.2(50 


4.006 
3.130 


956 


322 
1,102 
1,252 
2,212 

1,778 


1,321 


2,623 


704 


442 


1,872 


«Q6 
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and  who  admired  Mr.  Roofievelt.  On  tbe  other  Jiaiid  there  were 
Kepublicuns  who,  either  from  dissalisfaction  with  Mr.  Taft  on 
account  nf  his  reciprocity  policy  or  on  account  of  his  action  on 
other  public  queation^  or  from  fear  that  Mr.  Koosevelt  would 
he  successful,  voted  for  Mr.  Wilson.  It  would  be  mere  guess- 
work to  estiiuate  the  relative  iiuportiince  of  these  several  move- 
ments; or  to  determine  definitely  whether  it  is  true,  as  has 
been  hastily  assumed,  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  Repuh^ 
licans  went  over  to  the  Progressive  candidate ;  or  to  account 
for  a  decrease  of  one-fifth  in  the  Frohibition  vote,  at  a  time 
"when  the  prohibitionist  idea  seemed  to  l>e  carrying  all  before 
it  in  many  parts  of  the  country  ;  or  to  explain  the  doubling 
of  the  Socialist  vote  when  tliere  was  no  outward  manifestation 
of  a  growth  of  political  socialism. 

Nevertheless  it  may  interest  some  students  of  the  political 
tendencies  of  the  time  to  seek  enlightenment  by  extracting 
whatever  significance  there  may  be  in  the  subjoined  table, 
which  shows  the  vote  at  the  last  two  elections  by  geographical 
sections.  The  only  explanation  of  the  grouping  of  the  States 
that  is  necessary,  aside  from  that  given  in  the  notes,  is  that 
the  States  designated  as  the  '^extreme  South"  are  those  where 
it  is  not  deemed  worth  while  for  either  Democrats  or  Rf^pub- 
licana  to  go  to  the  fK>lla.  The  total  numl>er  of  votes  cast  in  the 
eight  States  for  all  candidates  was  926,079 ;  the  population  in 
1910  was  more  than  sixteen  and  a  half  million ;  that  is,  about 
fifty-five  votes  to  a  thousand  of  the  population. 


V 


Bry«n 

1^ 

wn»on 

1912 

Tftft 
1908 

RooHevelt 
1913 

Tftft 
1912 

KewEnR-lfcnd 

Middle  Stau»«'.... 
Middle  South  1,../ 
Extreme  Sruith".. 
Kear  "We»t  ........ 

Middle  Weit» 

Fttctflo* ........... 

829.Q6a 
l,298,«a0 
1,322,020 

6M,2d4 

305,650 
962,088 

379.298 
1,229,883 
1,261,668 

(»0,433 
l,8<Ci,253 

208,674 
i       639,M9 

582,411 
1,881,175 
1,2«2.839    ' 

214,154 
2,731,730 

ei7,4«5 

2Sljm 
•82,857 
517,449 

il2,oa(» 

1,405,688 
29l,7id 
513.834 

334.753 
S17,Mtt 
654.707 
77,22a 
M13.»39 
196,40« 
170,614 

Tot*l 

«,4«7,982 

6,2M;»» 

7,877,788 

4,WM.21l 

3,4fM,30a 

1  New  York,  New  Jer»ev,  Penn*irlvaiijji. 

«  Arkanww,  Dela-wnre.  Kentucky,  Miiry)iwid,MiB8ourl,  North  Carolliuk,  Okla- 
bonrn.  T«iine»iw>«.  West  Vlreinin. 

*  Alsborn*,  FlorlcU,  Georgia,  LoulKlflUft,  MigaUslppi,  South  CaroUnil,  TexM, 

«  XninolB,  Indfttna.  Iowa,  Kanww,  Mlciitjran,  Nehraska.  Ohio.  WifcotiPln. 

*  Idnhd,  Montana,  Mlxine«uta.  North  Dakota,  Soutli  Dakota,  Utah,  Wfomlnf. 

*  CaJifornlJi,  Colorado,  NeTada,  Oregon,  WaahiagtotL 
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There  was  a  c|uick  siibsidence  of  excitement  at  once  after 
the  election.  Indeed^  the  result  had  been  generally  foreseen, 
and  the  only  occasion  for  surpriae  waa  the  extent  of  the  Pro- 
j^refisive  inroad  upon  tb©  Republican  forces  and  the  insigrvifi- 
cant  electoral  vot-e  given  to  Tuft.  The  count  of  the  vote  in 
the  joint  eeasion  of  Congress  presented  no  incident  worthy  of 
mention. 

The  inauguration  of  Wilson  and  Marshall  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1913,  was  an  unusually  brilliant  occasion.  Democrats 
th^Jllgho^t  the  country  celebrated  the  return  of  their  party  to 
full  control  of  the  government  after  a  long  period  of  exclu- 
eion.  The  throng  of  strangers  in  Washington  was  reported  to 
have  been  larger  than  at  any  previous  inauguration,  and  the 
visitors  were  favored  with  pleai^ant  weather.  Mr.  Wilson 
passed  from  his  hotel  to  the  White  Hoiise^  before  the  cere- 
mony, through  a  double  line  of  Princeton  students.  President 
Taft  accompanied  him  to  the  Capitol,  and  also  on  his  return 
to  the  White  House.  The  ceremonies  followed  the  usual  course. 
The  oath  of  office  was  administered  to  Vice-President  Marshall 
in  the  Senate  Chamber;  and  the  Supreme  Court,  the  President- 
elect, and  both  Houses  of  Congress  then  proceeded  to  the  east 
front  of  the  Capitol,  w  lie  re  the  oath  was  adminiwtered  to  Mr. 
Wilson  by  Chief  Justice  White.  A  procession  of  many  Ihou- 
fiandii  escorted  the  new  President  to  his  olficiul  residence,  where 
he  reviewed  it,  and  the  new  administration  had  come  into  being. 
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If  a  member  of  the  Convention  that  framed  the  Cousiitutioa 
were  to  cotne  back  to  earth,  what  feature  of  the  present  situa- 
tion would  most  astonish  him  ?  That  the  population  of  less 
tlitrn  four  millions  in  1790  had  grown  into  a  nation  of  more 
than  ninety  millions  in  1910  ?  That  the  area  of  the  Union  had 
increased  from  900,()(K>  square  miles  to  more  than  3,000,000, 
—  not  to  mention  island  posaessions  in  two  oceans?  That  the 
government  which  the  Convention  devised  had  endured  for 
nearly  a  century  and  a  quarter,  and  was  more  united  and  more 
stable  at  the  end  of  the  period  than  at  the  beginning  ?  That 
the  government  Imd  not  only  endured,  but  had  remained  un- 
changed, so  far  as  the  written  Cotistitution  was  concerned,  ex- 
cept in  minor  and  unimportant  details? 

After  all,  is  not  that  kst- mentioned  fact  the  most  astonish- 
ing of  all  ?  The  fathers  undoubtedly  expected  expansion  and 
growtli,  for  they  provided  for  it.  They  might  have  hoped,  with 
many  a  doubt,  that  their  work  would  be  lasting,  for  they  de- 
clared their  purpose  to  be  the  creation  of  '*  a  more  perfect 
union/'  But  they  could  not  have  anticipated  that — ^  granted 
such  a  growth  as  the  country  has  experienced  —  mdical  changes 
would  not  be  found  necessary,  that  their  Constitutioii  would 
prove  self-adapti'ible  to  conditions  enormously  moditied.  In 
that  fact  more  than  in  any  other  lies  the  explanation  of  the 
political  miracle  of  the  American  Ke public  —  the  adaptability 
of  the  Constitution. 

Each  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  government  has 
found  an  elasticity  in  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  which  has 
enabled  it  to  discharge  duties  and  to  meet  conditions  that 
could  not  have  been  foreseen  when  that  Constitution  was 
framed.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  which  resides  the  plenary  form 
of  the  Judicial  Department,  has  assumed  and  exercises  without 
question  the  power  of  construing  the  laws  according  to  the 
Rpirit  of  the  Constitution,  ^ — ^a  power  which  even  Hamilton  de- 
clared '  was  not  directly  conferred,  and  which  he  thought  it 
^  Sm  No.  Lxxxi  of  the  Ftd€raiitt» 
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unlikely  that  the  Court  wouW  exercise.  Congress  lias  discov- 
ered implied  powers  in  the  specific  grants  contained  in  the 
eighth  section  of  the  first  article ^  by  the  lise  of  which  it  takes 
complete  and  undisputed  jtiriadiction  over  matters  and  indus- 
tries unknown  t^  the  eigliteeiith  century.  Oim  can  fancy  Luther 
Martin t  the  great  ohjector,  oiieniiig  his  eyes  over  a  conetruction  of 
the  clause  granting  jjower  to  lay  taxes,  under  which  Congress 
passes  an  act  having  for  its  &ole  object  a  prohibition  of  the  use 
of  a  certain  ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  matches;  or  ol 
the  clause  granting  power  to  regulate  commerce  as  justifying  a 
requirement  that  railway  cars  Hliall  be  equipped  with  air  brakes. 

But  it  is  in  the  Executive  Department  that  tlie  largest  de- 
velopment has  t^iken  place^  and  the  development  of  the  great- 
est  constitutional  significance.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  threo 
departments  in  which  development  has  been  in  any  degree  at 
the  exi)ense  of  either  of  the  other  two.  The  Constitution  does 
not  make  an  absolute  separation  of  powers^  but  it  defines  the 
limits  of  the  participation  of  each  department  in  the  field  as- 
signed to  the  other  tv?o.  Of  the  Executive  Department  alone 
can  it  be  asserted  that  it  has  exceeded  those  limits.  ^Vhether 
the  assertion  be  true  or  false — and  upon  that  no  opinion  is  at 
present  expressed  — ^two  remarks  may  be  made :  first,  that  there 
has  been  no  violation  of  the  letter  of  tlie  C«uistitntion  in  the 
evolution  of  the  presidency;  and,  second,  that  there  has  iteen 
no  general,  indeed,  hardly  an  occasional  and  sporadic, objection 
to  the  increase  of  the  President's  power.  As  in  the  cases  of  llie 
Supreme  Court  and  of  Congress^  pt»pular  acquiescence  may  bo 
held  to  have  justified  a  real  constitutional  change  which  haa 
not  found  expression  in  an  amendment. 

Xevertheless  it  is  necessary  to  make  note  of  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place,  and  to  follow  them  historically. 

The  founders  of  our  republics  ,  .  .  seem  never  for  a  moment  to 
have  ttirned  their  eyes  from  the  dang*^r  to  liberty  from  the  over^ 
grown  and  all-grasping  prerogative  of  an  hereditary  magistrate^ 
supported  and  fortified  by  an  hereditary  branch  of  the  legislative 
authority.  They  seem  never  to  have  recollected  the  danger  from 
legislative  usurpations,  which*  by  assembling  all  power  inta  the 
same  hands,  must  lead  to  the  same  tyranny  as  is  threatened  by 
executive  usurpations. 

So  wrote  Madison  in  number  xltti  of  the  "Federalist*' 
He  was  discussing  the  distribution  of  powers  between  the 
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President  and  Congress,  in  the  Constitution  which  the  writera 
of  the  **  Fedtiralist  **  were  endeavoring  to  persuade  the  people  of 
New  York  to  ratify.  His  argument  was^  in  elfect,  that  en- 
croachments upon  liberty  are  jilways  to  be  guarded  against, 
whether  the  offender  be  the  executive,  concent ratitd  m  a  single 
person,  or  in  tint  legislature  ;  and  that  the  Constitution  provided 
ample  security  against  tbe  danger  iu  eitlier  form.  His  opinion 
evidently  was  that  the  more  immediate  danger  was  that  from 
legislative  usurpation.  *'The  legislative  department  is  every- 
where extending  the  sphere  of  its  activity,  and  drawing  all  power 
into  its  impetuous  vortex. "  *  That  the  peril  thus  signalize^i  was 
foremost  in  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  is 
made  plainly  evident  by  an  examination  of  the  document  itself. 
The  functions  which  were  conferred  upon  Congress,  and  those 
which  were  forbidden  to  it,are  specified  with  minuteness.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  powers  of  the  President  are  expresse*!  in  broad 
and  general  terms,  and  are  accomiJajiied  hy  no  prohibitions. 
Let  us  see  what,  exactly,  those  powers  are :  in  conjunction  with 
the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  and  to  appoint  all  ofhcers ;  to  re- 
ceive ambassadors;  to  be  commander- in- chief  of  the  army  and 
navy  ;  to  grant  pardons;  to  give  to  Congress  information  of  the 
state  of  the  union  ;  to  summon  Congress  in  extraordinary  scis- 
sion; to  recommend  measures  to  tlie  consideration  of  Congress; 
to  exercise  a  qualified  veto  upon  legislation.  These  are  nil  pow- 
ers, as  distinguished  from  duties,  because  all  of  them  €^\l  for 
the  exercise  of  a  discretion  whether  on  any  given  occasion  to 
uae  them  or  not.  The  sole  duty  imposed  upwn  him  is  to  "  take 
care  that  the  laws  he  faithfully  executed," 

It  is  a  commonplace  to  all  who  have  studied  the  political 
history  of  the  country  that  the  early  Presidents  took  a  modest 
view  of  their  power  in  the  government.  No  President  hnsever 
aasumed  direct  personal  command  of  the  army  or  the  navy.  From 
the  beginning  the  Presidents  exercised  a  controlling  power 
over  the  foreign  relations,  and  maintained  with  spirit  their 


1  In  this  pasiMigie  Mr,  Madison  unconwion^lv  »r  dfllb^rautj,  repeated  fiim- 
telf.  I«  HiH  t!i*ry  of  the  Conventton  for  July  17»  1787,  occurs  the  following:: 
"Mr.  M*ili»oii  WM  nfit  i|ipreben)«ive  of  being^  thnuj^tit  to  favor  any  step  lo- 
wmrda  monaTrhy.  The  real  nbjfct  with  him  was  to  pr*Tent  its  iutrnfluctimj. 
Ejcp^ricnte  had  prored  a  tendency  In  ©ur  povemmpnti  to  throw  all  power 
jnin  the  ]e^i«<.lativ'e  \'orte:c.  Tl>«  extcutiv^a  of  th«  Statem  ar?  in  i^pnernl  lilt  la 
more  than  cyphem;  the  ]e^i!<'lAtureH  oninipoieiii.  If  no  effectumi  check  be  de- 
viled fur  renirainin^  the  iTiKtabilirx^  &  encroach menta  vtf  tbe  latter,  •  revolu- 
tion of  some  kind  or  Dther  would  b«  ioevitabk.'' 
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prerogative  of  initiative  in  all  such  matters  as  the  negotiation 
of  treaties  and  t!ie  recognition  of  foreign  govern ineiits.  They 
have  also  successfully  re8istt<l,  as  well  as  resented,  attempts  to 
draw  from  them  the  details  of  instructions  to  Aiuericaii  pleiii- 
poteiitiiirief!,  and  of  correspondence  with  foreign  govern uienta, 
which  they  deemed  it  to  he  for  the  public  welfare  to  witlihold. 
lint  there  were  in  the  early  days  no  other  than  the  most  formal 
official  relations  he t ween  the  President  and  the  Congress.  It 
"Was  the  function  of  Congress  to  initiate  and  pass  laws;  that  of 
the  President  to  approve  or  disapprove  them  wlien  presented 
to  him. 

Students  of  public  and  official  life  in  New  York  and  Phila- 
delpliia  during  Washington's  presidency  know  tliat  the  parti- 
san opposition  to  the  Father  of  his  Country  dwelt  upon  his 
asserted  liking  for  the  fashions  of  a  monarchical  court ;  upon  his 
Jirmness  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  as  in  the  matter  of 
the  Jay  Treaty;  upon  the  vigor  displayed  in  the  suppression 
of  the  Whiskey  insurrection  in  Pennsylvania.  Senator  William 
Maclay  criticised  him  as  wishing  to  '^suhjugate  *'  the  Senate 
because  it  was  not  provided  in  the  bills  creating  the  executive 
departments  that  the  Senate  was  to  be  consulted  in  the  matter 
of  the  removal  of  the  heads  of  those  departments.' 

The  makers  of  the  Constitution  devoted  much  time  and  dis- 
cussion to  the  Executive  Department,  but  hardly  any  to  the 
consideration  of  matters  witli  which  we  are  now  concerned. 
They  made  many  contradictory  decisions  upon  the  questions 
whether  there  sliould  he  a  single  Executive ;  how  he  should  be 
chosen ;  the  length  of  his  tenure  of  the  office ;  whether  he 
should  or  should  not  he  eligible  for  reelection  ;  whether  his 
veto  should  be  absolute  or  qualified,  and  if  qualified  whether 
a  tw*o-thirds  or  three-fourths  vote  should  he  required  to  over* 
ride  it,  Tiiere  was  almost  no  discussion  of  the  clauses  specify- 
ing his  powers  and  duties — ^of  the  clauses  in  the  phraseology 
finally  agreed  upon,  no  discussion  at  all. 

Let  us  now  consider  in  what  directions  and  to  what  extent 
the  presidency  has  been  extended  and  developed  since  the  Con- 

l  It  ]i  inrcTcslinff  to  riMe.  an  niiistriitinff  the  preat  diff^renceK  of  opinion  ii 
to  the  effect  of  the  CoiK^titution  before  that  effect  hfld  manifej«ted  itself  in  prac 
tice,  that  Mr.  James  Wilson,  also  of  Pennaylvan^ia,,  in  di)w;ussinu  thi«  very 
tubject  of  the  part  iei  pat  ion  of  the  Senate  in  appointment^i  by  the  President,  -^ 
In  the  Msnian  of  Seprember6,  in  the  Coiiventioji  of  1787,  — maintained  that 
the  propoaed  Constitution  created  an  arUtocracy,  by  *'throwiug  ndAOgeroui 
power  iotu  the  handi  of  the  ScoEte/' 
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Btitution  was  put  in  operation.  As  for  certain  plenary  poweri 
there  could  be  no  expansion.  The  general  commaDd  of  the  mil- 
itary and  naval  forces  ;  the  grant  of  pardons;  the  suninioiiing 
of  one  or  both  houses  of  Congress  in  extraordinary  session  ;  Ih© 
negotiation  of  treaties  to  he  ratified  hy  the  Senate ;  and  the 
noniination  of  officers  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate  ;  — these 
are  all  powers  explicitly  conferred  without  qualification  ;  and 
the  duty  of  seeing  that  tlie  laws  be  faithfully  executed  also 
rests  upon  the  President  alone.  The  right  to  receive  aniliassa- 
dors,  as  has  been  said  already,  was,  in  early  days,  construed  to 
give  the  President  power  to  recognize,  or  to  refuse  to  recog- 
nize, a  revolutionary  government,  by  deciding  whether  or  not 
to  receive  a  person  accredited  as  a  diplomatic  representative  of 
that  government.  His  right  thus  to  fix  its  relation  —  or  want  of 
relation  —  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  has  been 
often  disputed  on  the  floor  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  but 
there  is  believed  to  be  no  example  of  an  effective  overruling  of 
the  President's  decision.  The  exercise  of  the  power  may  be 
treated  as  a  natural  and  not  unreasonable  extension  of  a  power 
specifically  conferred,  and  the  power  itself  as  one  which —  not 
being  derivable  from  any  grant  to  Congress,  and  yet  necessarily 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  some  department  of  every  sovereign 
government^ — falls  obviously  to  that  department  which  has 
primarily  the  oversight  of  foreign  relatione. 

Outeide  of  the  powers  and  duties  just  mentioned,  as  to  only 
one  of  which  has*  there  ever  been  any  dispute,  there  are  three 
directions  in  whicb  the  presidency  has  extended  itself  largely; 
in  the  matter  of  removals  from  office;  in  the  use  of  the  veto 
|M)wer ;  and  in  the  relations  between  the  President  and  Con- 
gress. We  will  take  them  in  the  above  order. 

Tlie  Convention  of  1787  discussed  repeatedly  the  method  of 
appointment  of  the  civil  officers  of  the  United  States,  but  did 
not  once  consider  the  genera!  subject  of  removals.  Mr.  Gouver- 
neur  Morris  submitted  a  plan  for  a  Council  of  State,  consisting 
of  the  Chief  Justice  and  five  heads  of  departments,  each  of 
whom  was  to  *'  be  liable  to  impeachment  and  removal  from 
oftice,  for  neglect  of  duty,  malversation,  or  corrnption  *' ;  but 
it  was  merely  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Detail  and  heard 
from  no  more.  With  that  exception,  and  with  the  further  ex- 
ception of  some  consideration  of  the  removability  of  judges,  the 
corollary  that  appointment  in  numerous  cases  implies  previous 
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removal  from  office,  was  not  one©  mentioned.  The  omission  waa 
quickly  perceived  by  the  opponents  of  the  ConBtitution,  who 
made  the  objection  that  whereas  appointmenta  were  required 
to  have  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  President  would  exercise 
the  right  of  removiil  alone,  Hamilton^  held  the  opposite  opin- 
ion. **  The  consent  of  that  body  [the  Senate]  would  be  ne- 
cessary/' he  wrote,  *'  to  displace  aa  well  aa  to  appoint/'  So 
evidently  thought  Mr.  Justice  Story,  although  he  expressed 
hiraaelf  in  guarded  language.  His  "  Commentaries  on  the  Con- 
stitution^' waa  written  during  the  administration  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  whose  whuleaale  removal  from  office  ^-characterized 
by  Story  as  an  "extraordinary  change  of  ayatem"  —  has,  he 
says,  "awakened  general  attention,  and  brought  back  the 
whole  controversy  with  regard  to  the  executive  power  of  re- 
moval to  a  severe  scrutiny.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  slates- 
men  in  the  country  have  expressed  a  deliberate  opinion  thiit  it 
is  utterly  indefensible,  and  that  the  only  sound  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution  is  that  avowed  upon  its  adoption  ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  the  power  of  removal  belongs  to  the  appointing 
power.** 

Chancellor  Kent  wrote  his  *'  Commentaries  "  a  few  years  ear- 
lier, in  the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  before  the 
"extraordinary  change  of  system"  took  place,  and  his  opinion 
was  different.  He  held  that  the  construction  in  favor  of  tho 
President's  exclusive  power  of  removal  was  **  supported  by  the 
weighty  reason  that  the  subordinate  officers  in  the  Executive 
Department  ought  to  hold  at  the  pleasure  of  the  head  of  that 
Department,  because  he  is  invested  generally  with  the  execu- 
tive authority,  and  every  participation  in  that  authority  by  the 
Senate  was  an  exception  to  a  geneml  principle,  and  ought  to 
be  taken  strictly.  The  President  is  the  great  refiponsihle  officer 
for  the  faithful  execution  of  the  law,  and  the  power  of  removal 
was  incidental  to  that  duty,  and  might  often  be  requisite  to 
fulfil  it/' 

Both  Kent  and  Story  refer,  with  expressions  of  amazement, 
to  the  strangely  haphazard  way  in  which  the  current  interpre- 
tation of  the  Constitution  became  effective^  But  they  do  not 
mention  the  occasion  on  which  the  question  was  first  raised. 
For  information  on  that  point  we  are  indebted  to  the  frank  and 
racy  diary  of  William  Mac  lay,  one  of  the  first  aeuatora  from 
Pennsylvania.  Less  tlian  two  months  after  the  inauguration  of 
1  In  No.  Lxxvti  of  the  Fedtraliti, 
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Washington  es  President  (April  30,  1789),  Mr,  John  Jay  — 
who  at  that  time  held  no  office*  —  "came  in,"  wrote  Mr. 
Maclay,  and  informed  the  Senate  that  Mr.  Jetfersoii  wished  to 
return  from  France,  and  that  the  Presidejit  nominated  William 
Short  aa  his  successor  as  Minister  to  France.  Tliis  was  on  June 
17.  Apparently  it  was  the  Jirst  nomination  ever  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate, for  Mn  Maclay  says  that  the  Vice-President  immediately 
began  telling  the  senators  how  they  were  to  give  their  **  advice 
and  consent.^'  Two  days  later  Mr.  Maclay  made  a  speech  cmi 
the  constitutional  problem  involved.  Had  the  President  a  right, 
by  himself  alone,  to  give  Mr,  Jetferson  leave  of  aljjsence  ?  If  the 
Beuate  should  choose  to  negative  his  return  it  would  be  neces- 
sary only  to  refuse  to  confirm  Mr.  Short  or  any  one  else  in  hia 
place. 

In  July  the  bill  for  organizing  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Affaire  came  up  to  the  Senate  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  contained  a  clause,  innocent  at  hrst  sight,  providing 
that  the  Secretary  should  appoint  a  chief  clerk  who  was  to  dia- 
charge  the  duties  of  the  office  "  whenever  the  said  principal 
officer  shall  be  removed  from  office  hy  the  President  of  the 
United  States."  The  clause  had  been  vigorously  attacked  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  hut  had  been  allowed  to  stand* 
Now  a  renewed  attack  was  made  upon  it.  From  Mr.  Maclay'a 
account  of  the  debate^  which  lasted  several  days,  it  is  easy  to 
Fee  that  the  discussion  was  animated  and  angry*  There  are  re- 
fereneea  in  the  diary  to  the  efforts  of  the  "cotirt  party  "  to  save 
the  clauBfl,  and  certain  senators  ore  mentioned  hy  name  as  hav- 
ing "  recanted"  and  become  supporters  of  the  clauHe  after  speak- 
ing against  it.  When  the  vote  waa  taken  it  was  a  tie  —  ten  to 
ten.*  '^  The  Vice-President  with  joy  cried  out, '  It  is  not  a  vote !  * 
without  giving  himself  time  to  declare  the  division  of  the 
House  and  give  his  vote  in  order."  The  interpretation  thua 
caeually  put  npon  the  Constitution  by  the  castinR  vole  of  tha 
Vice-President  was  not  seriously  challenged  for  more  than  threa 
quarters  of  a  century. 

The  early  Preaidenta  used  the  power  of  removal  sparingly. 
Washington  removed  only  nine  officers  during  his  eight  yeara 
of  service,  antl  in  every  case  the  removal  was  for  cause.  The 
two  AdamseR,  Madison,  and  Monroe  also  exercised  great  for- 
bearance.  Jefferpon  used  his  power  a  little  more  freely,  but  he 

I  l*til*'^»  hi*  tppoiTUment  &»  Foreign  SecreUrj  under  the  Articles  of  Coa- 
federatitin  wn«  »hll  effective, 

^  S«6  ducuBaion  of  ttii»  vitW  by  Leftnied  in  ^m.  ttuL  Rtv.,  Apr.,  Idlfi,  p,  5T1, 
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expressly  di&claimed  the  right  to  remove  for  differences  of  ; 
litical  opinion,  or  otherwise  than  for  some  clear  public  good. 
During  the  administration  of  Monroe^  the  *'  era  of  good  feel- 
ings/' there  were  not  two  parties.  All  men  professed  tljemsdvea 
to  be  Republicans.  Party  spirit  was  reinvoked  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  second  Adams ;  but  he  refused  to  punish  with 
dismissal  officers  who  placed  themselves  in  opposition  to  his 
administration,  and  the  officers  whom  he  left  in  office  at  the  end 
of  his  term  were  not  geaerally  men  whom  he  had  appointed, 
and  they  were  by  no  means  persons  selected  with  a  view  to 
promotitig  his  own  political  future.  There  was  tlierefore  no 
reason,  other  than  to  reward  those  who  had  supported  him 
in  the  canvass  of  1828,  that  can  be  assigned  as  the  motive  of 
General  Jackson's  immediate  and  radical  change  of  system. 
Within  one  year  from  tlic  time  of  his  entry  upon  office  he  dis- 
missed two  hundred  and  forty-three  otJicers,  including  nearly 
all  in  the  diplomatic,  treasury,  and  civil  court  services,  and  his 
Fust  master-General  removed  four  hundred  and  ninety-one  post- 
niasters.  Story,  who  gives  these  figtires  in  a  note/  credits  them 
to  a  speech  of  Mr.  Clayton  in  the  Senate,  March  4,  1830,  and 
8ays  tliat  they  are  '^confessedly  imperfect"  He  also  saj's  that 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  aggregate  of  removals  during  the 
forty  years  preceding  Jackson's  administration  amounted  to  one 
third  of  the  number  of  Jackson's  removals  in  a  single  year. 

The  opponents  of  the  President  regarded  his  action  as  a 
great  scandal,  but  the  theory  on  which  it  was  based  was  de- 
fended by  his  supporters.  The  classic  defence  was  contained 
in  a  speech  by  WiHiam  L.  Marcy  in  the  Senate  in  January, 
1832.^  In  speaking  of  the  politicians  of  the  time  he  said, 
**  When  they  are  contending  for  victory,  they  avow  the  inten- 
tion of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  it.  If  they  are  defeated,  they 
expect  to  retire  from  office.  If  they  are  successful,  they  claim, 
as  a  matter  of  right,  the  advantages  of  success.  They  see  no- 
thing wrong  in  the  rule  that  to  the  victor  belong  the  spoils  of 
the  enemy/'  Althmigh  the  opposition  party  protested  strongly 
against  the  "rule,"  they  followed  it  when  their  turn  came. 
Jackson  set  a  fashion  which  was  followed  by  his  successors.  For 
more  than  forty  years  every  change  in  the  party  control  of  the 
national  government  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  political  mas- 

1  Cammfntnritt,  bn*>k  iii,  chaptir  xxxvtt. 

'  Durinif  biR  first  month  nf  Mrvice  in  th»l  body.  He  took  histifit  in  De- 
ctmbar,  IB31,  and  resigned  to  become  governor  O'f  New  York  in  Julv,  IS32. 
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sacre.  Possibly  there  was  a  better  excuse  for  it  when  Lincoln 
became  President  than  on  some  former  occasions,  since  there 
was  real  reason  to  ilonbt  the  loyalty  of  officers,  high  and  low, 
in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South,  But  the  rule  that  oiticeB 
were  a  Ipgitiraate  perquisite  not  merely  of  the  party  in  power 
but  of  the  particular  persons  who  happened  to  be  in  the  exercise 
of  pow'er  as  well,  engrafted  itself  upon  the  simpler  rule,  and 
was  carried  out  in  a  relentless  manner  during  the  administra- 
tion of  General  Grant.  It  was  not  enough  that  one  folding  an 
ortice  should  be  a  loyal,  even  an  active,  raember  of  the  Repub- 
lican party.  He  must  also  be  persona  grata  to  the  President, 
or  to  the  senator  to  whose  share  that  particular  piece  of  patron- 
age felL  No  mure  scandalous  chapter  of  political  history  can 
be  cited  than  that  which  covers  the  story  of  the  New  York  cus- 
tom-house in  Grant's  time. 

The  Jackson  rt^gime  nntia^  when  Harrison  and  Tyler  were 
installeil.  Polk  tnrned  out  all  the  Whigs  who  had  survived 
until  his  time,  Taylor  and  Fillmore  gave  the  Whigs  a  four 
years'  taste  of  oihce,  but  they  all  went  out  under  Pierce* 
Lincoln  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  JJemocratSj*  —  and  then 
came  Johnson. 

His  breach  with  the  party  that  elected  him  was  gradual,  but 
by  the  autumn  of  1866  it  was  complete,  and  he  began  to 
wreak  vengeance  upon  those  \vho  were  opposing  him  in  Con- 
gress by  turning  out  of  office  those  whom  they  had  recom- 
mended, and  lilling  their  places  with  .supporters  of  his  "  policy,** 
who,  of  course,  were  Democrats.  The  removals  —  there  were 
said  to  he  1283  postmnsters  and  a  corresponding  number  of 
officers  of  other  departments^  in  the  list- — were  made  during 
the  recess  of  the  Senate,  for  Congress  ailjourned  on  July  28, 
and  did  not  meet  again  until  December.  But  when  the  second 
session  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  began  there  was  immediate 
action  to  limit  the  President's  power  in  this  as  in  other  direc- 
tions. The  Tenure  of  Office  Act  was  passed,  was  vetoed,  and 
was  passed  again  notwithstanding  the  objections  of  the  Pres- 
ident»  on  the  last  day  of  the  session  —  March  2,  1867.  It  was 
a  comprehensive  measure.  It  enacted  that  persons  holding 
office  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  were 
entitled  to  hold  such   office  until  their  successors  should  be 

1  Dunnjp  rha(  period,  when  th*  spoils  tvsitem  prerftjled  withmif  di«pule/917 
removBh  were  m»d«  br  \wn  snrce^ive  collector!*  of  the  port  «f  New  York. 
Itie  Average  number  of  eniploy^i  in  the  custom-houte  wms  less  than  700. 
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duly  appointed  in  like  manner,  and  qiialified;  that  the  mem* 
Ixjra  of  the  Cttbiiiet  should  hold  their  respective  offices  during  the 
term  of  tht!  Freaideiit  by  whom  they  may  have  been  appgiu led, 
and  for  one  joonth  thereafter,  Btibject  to  removal  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  conceal  of  the  Senate ;  that,  during  a  reeeas  of 
the  Senate,  for  specified  reasouH,  the  President  might  suspend 
otticers  and  designate  persona  to  hold  their  places  temporarily » 
Init  he  was  required  to  report  such  suspensions  to  the  Senate^ 
and  if  the  Senate  did  not  concur,  the  ausjiended  officer  resumed 
his  otiice ;  that  when  the  Presiilent,  in  pursuance  of  his  con* 
fititutional  power,  tilled  vacancies  which  might  happen  —  not 
those  caused  by  removal  —during  a  recess  of  the  Senate,  if  no 
appmiitment  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
should  be  made  during  the  ensuing  session,  the  ol&ce  was  to 
remain  in  abeyance  until  an  ap[X)intment  should  be  made  by 
the  constitutional  method.  It  was  declared  to  be  a  high  mis- 
demetmor  to  accept  or  exercise  the  duties  of  an  office  in  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  act,  punishable  by  a  heavy  fine  or 
by  imprisonmenL 

The  bill  was  introduced  hy  Thaddeus  Stevens,  but  in  its 
final  form  w^as  quite  different  from  the  original  text.  In  the 
long  debatcB  which  took  place  in  both  houses  of  Congress,  the 
pfiiiit  most  diRCUPsed  was  the  application  of  the  principle  of  the 
hill  to  cabinet  officers,  though  the  general  constitutional  ques- 
tion was  considered  in  academical  arguments.  It  was  contended 
hy  the  more  conservative  Republicans  that  the  President  should 
have  a  free  hand  so  far  as  the  heads  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments were  concerned.  But  although  the  Senate  struck  out  the 
clause  relating  to  the  secretaries,  it  was  restored  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Conference.  The  bill  was  passed  hy  both  branches  by 
votes  of  about  three  to  one.  It  was  vetoed  by  President  John- 
son, and  passed  over  his  veto  by  a  majority  even  greater  than 
tliat  on  accepting  the  report  of  the  conference  committee. 
This  was  the  only  instance  in  the  constitutional  history  of  the 
country  when  the  veto  power  was  invoked  for  Avhat  —  as  will 
I*  seen  —  Mr.  Gerry  and  Hamilton  himself  regarded  as  the 
chief  object  of  granting  the  President  a  "  revisionary"  power, 
m^melvt  to  enable  him  to  resist  encroachments  on  his  consti- 
tutional authority. 

Inasmuch  as  Congress  hfild  the  purse,  and  could  discontinue 
the  salary  attached  to  any  ofhce  which  the  President  might 
attempt  to  fill  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  act,  he  was 
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forced  to  comply  with  it,  —  though  his  action  in  the  matter  of 
the  removal  of  Secretary  Stanton  disregarded  it. 

The  debates  in  the  two  houses  of  Congress  over  the  meas- 
ure make  it  plain  that  many  mem  here  were  drr,gged  into  the 
support  uf  it  against  their  better  judgment.  There  werv  few- — 
were  there  any?- — niembera  who  repudiated  the  lh»-ory  that 
the  spoils  belonged  to  the  victors.  The  law  which  they  were 
asked  to  pass  would  stand  in  the  way  of  the  next  President 
whom  the  Republicans  were  sure  to  elect,  But  aside  from  that 
sordid  argument,  many  of  the  members  felt  that  it  wat5  a  rather 
mean  revenge  which  was  plauued  for  a  political  enemy.  Some 
of  them  showed  their  reluctance  to  vote  for  it,  but  none  except 
the  **  Johnson  Republicaiis  '*  gave  their  votes  in  the  negative. 
Mr,  Blaine,  who  voted  for  the  bill,  say.s  in  his  *"*  Twenty  Years 
of  Congress"  that  **tlie  history  of  its  operation,  and  of  its 
subsequent  mod iti cation,  which  amounted  to  repeal,  is  one  to 
which  the  Republican  party  cannot  recur  with  any  sense  of 
pride  or  satisfaction."  '  Even  before  the  clone  of  Johnson's 
adminiKtration  a  movement  began  to  repeal  the  Tenure  of  Of- 
fice Act.  The  occasion  for  the  measure  was  ahout  to  be  a  thing 
of  the  past.  General  Grant  was  soon  to  succeed  the  President 
who  had  made  himself  and  his  acts  obnoxious  to  the  party  in 
power.  In  January,  1800,  the  House  of  Representatives,  with 
no  debate,  passed  a  l)ill  to  repeal  the  law.  The  Senate  was  not 
willing  to  concur.  The  law  of  1S67  gave  that  Ixidy  a  power 
over  removals  which  it  was  reluctant  to  relinquish.  A  com- 
mittee reported  a  substitute  for  tlie  repealing  bill,  which  did 
little  more  tl»an  exempt  cabinet  ministers  from  the  operation 
of  the  act.  Nothing  more  was  done  at  that  session,  but  at  the 
extraordinary  session  which  began  simultaneously  with  Gen- 
eral Grant*s  terra,  the  modification  of  the  law  which  found 
favor  with  the  Senate  was  reluctantly  accepted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  which  had,  a  second  time,  by  a  mnjority  of 
five  or  six  to  one,  voted  for  repeal.  In  that  form  the  law  stood 
until  —  during  the  first  administration  of  President  Cleveland, 
March  2, 1887  —  the  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes  covering 
the  whole  subject  of  removals  from  office  were  repealed,  and 
by  omission  of  all  legislation  on  the  point,  the  system  which 
prevniled  from  Washington  to  Johnson  was  restored, 

]>ut  during  the  period  following  the  Civil  War  the  public 
conscience  was  awakened  to  the  great  evils  and  the  political 
1  Vol.  II,  p,  27-4. 
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demoralization  that  attended  the  treatment  of  office  fts  a  reward 
of  party  activity.  Only  thotse  wlio  are  familiar  with  political 
conUitiona  prior  to  that  time  can  be  aware  of  the  universal  in- 
difference to  the  scandal,  not  merely  of  the  active  f>oIiticians 
but  of  the  people  at  large  as  well  In  fact,  the  f^poila  system 
was  taken  as  m  matter  of  course  by  all,  and  was  vigorously  ap- 
plied by  those  even  who  might  be  classed  as  statcBmen.  The  early 
reformers  were  regarded  as  idealists,  too  j(ot>d  for  this  wicked 
world,  and  they  made  slow  progress.  Indeed,  so  strongly 
rooted  iti  the  minds  of  politicians  was  the  spoils  doctrine,  ihot 
opposition  to  the  reform  has  not  yet  ceased.  In  some  recent 
cuiies  of  the  urganimtion  of  new  departments  or  bixreans,  '* de- 
serving'' politicians  have  been  admitted  to  the  classified  ser- 
vice by  a  bnck  door,  without  competitive  examination. 

Fortunately  the  Presidents  liave  been,  on  the  whole,  uphold- 
ers of  a  better,  the  merit  system.  Congress  passed  au  act  in 
1871  which  autliorized  the  President  to  causo  the  proper  means 
to  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  litnesa  ol  candidates  for  office. 
Under  that  act  President  Grant  appointed  a  commission  which 
instituted  competitive  examinations  in  the  departments  at 
Washington  ;  hut  after  two  years  Congress  refuaed  to  make 
further  ap]>ropriations  to  enable  the  commission  to  continue  its 
work,  although  the  President  praised  the  work  already  done 
and  informed  Congress  that  ^*  it  would  In*  n  source  of  mortihca- 
tion  to  himself"  if  the  appropriation  shoold  ho  withheld.  Tho 
President  thereupon,  in  1875,  suspended  the  rules,  and  the  re- 
form came  to  an  end  for  the  time  being.  But  the  re  forme  i-s  per- 
sisted, and  after  nearly  eight  years  more  of  agitation  succeeded 
in  persuading  Congress  to  pass  the  act  of  January  16,  1883, 
which  President  Arthur  promptly  approved.  Under  that  law 
a  classitied  service  was  established,  in  a  stoqII  way  at  first,  and 
covering  only  a  comparatively  few  of  the  clerical  oificers  in  the 
executive  departments  and  in  large  post-olfices.  The  list  has 
been  increased  by  every  President  since  that  time  and  now  in- 
cludes almost  the  whole  civil  service.  The  important  exception 
is  the  offices  that  are  still  filled  by  appointment  by  the  Presid- 
ent with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate, 

Thus  the  presidential  otilce  haa  developed  in  two  opposite 
directions.  From  the  policy  of  abstention  from  removals  under 
the  Presiilenls  from  Washington  to  the  second  Adams,  it 
turned  to  the  system  of  wholeswle  proscription  under  Jackson, 
Add  to  that  system  it  adhered  until  the  reform  which  began 
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under  Grant  was  continued  and  extended  by  every  Presideot 
to  the  present  time,  Not  that  there  have  not  been  many  viola- 
tions of  the  spirit  of  the  reform.  **  Tarn  the  rascals  out"  lias 
been  a  party  motto  wlien  there  has  been  a  change  of  adminift* 
tralioti,  the  "  rascals  "  uf  course  being  all  officers  who  supported 
the  defeated  party.  Clerks  and  utherawppoiiited  under  the  com- 
petitive system  were  eecure,  but  conettla,  collectors,  postmas- 
ters, chief  clerks,  and  others  of  that  class  were  subject  to 
removal,  and  in  many  cases  were  removed.  To  cite  but  one 
example,  purely  by  way  of  example,  and  not  to  be  invidious, 
the  ravages  wrought  in  the  consular  service  under  President 
Cleveland  were  inexcusable.  But,  as  has  been  said,  one  Presid- 
ent after  another  has  cut  out  class  after  class  of  otMcers  who 
have  been  appointed  as  reward  for  party  service,  and  brouglit 
tliem  under  tlie  rules  of  the  reformed  civil  service,  and  has 
thus  diminished  the  number  of  those  whom  it  will  ever  be  worth 
while  to  displace  in  order  to  provide  a  position  and  a  salary 
for  some  one  more  agreeable  than  the  incumbent  to  the  exist- 
ing administration. 

One  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  has  not  heretofore  been 
mentioned  was  much  discussed  in  1904  in  connection  with  cer- 
tain **  recess  "  appointments  made  by  President  Roosevelt.  The 
clanse  reads :  — 

The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may 
happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  commissions 
which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 

The  President,  in  January,  1903,  nominated  William  D. 
Crum,  a  colored  man,  to  be  collector  of  the  port  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolinn.  An  adverse  report  upon  the  nomination  was 
made  by  the  Senate  Comniittee  on  Finance,  but  no  action  was 
taken  on  the  report,  and  the  session,  snd  the  Fifty-seventh 
Congress,  came  to  an  end  on  the  4th  of  March.  The  Senate 
met  in  special  session  on  the  same  day,  and  the  President  again 
sent  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Crnm.  A^iain  the  Senate  adjourned 
without  action  on  the  nomination.  On  the  20th  of  March  the 
President,  **  during  the  recess  of  tlie  Senate"  issued  acommis- 
iiion  to  Mr,  Crum.  Congress  met  in  extraordinary  session  in 
November,  1903p  and  the  nomination  was  sent  in  a  third  time. 
Again  no  action  was  taken.  The  extraordinary  session  of  Con- 
gress ended  at  noon  on  December  2,  and  at  the  same  time, 
without  any  inter  miss  ion,  the  regular  session  of  the  Senate  be- 
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gan.  It  appeared  from  stn  official  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  ihiit  '*  precisely  at  twelve  o'clock  "  on  that  day 
the  President  issued  a  new  conuaisjsioii  to  Mr.  Crura.  At  th© 
aamc  time  he  issued  fresh  commissious  to  one  hundred  and 
eixty -eight  officers  of  the  army.  All  those  othcers  held  recess 
appointments,  and  had  heen  norainated  to  the  Senate,  and  the 
SHbUute  had  not  acted  on  them.  The  list  of  niilitary  otlicers  was 
headed  by  the  name  of  Brigadier-General  Woml,  nominated  to 
be  major-general,  and  all  the  other  promotions  were  dependent 
upon  that.  Hta  promoLiori  was  the  only  one  to  which  there  was 
opposition.  The  theory  upon  which  the  new  commissions  were 
issued  was  tliat  between  the  end  of  the  extraordinary  session 
and  the  beginning  of  the  regular  session  there  was  a  '*  con^ 
structive*'  recess. 

There  were  two  constitutional  questions  involved  in  thi« 
case,  although  one  of  them  was  discussed  but  little  on  that  oc- 
casion. For  it  seems  to  have  been  tacitly  agreed,  long  ago,  that 
the  word  "  happen  "  in  the  clause  quoted  above  is  to  be  inter- 
preted to  signify  hapj*en  to  he  firils/iHy,  That  is  to  eay,  a  va- 
cancy actually  occurring  in  Koveraber,  before  Congress  meets, 
may  be  filled  by  the  President  in  the  following  July  if  the 
Senate  has  not  confirmed  any  appointee.  A  ci>ntrary  view  was 
taken  in  an  able  report  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  tlie  Sen- 
ate ill  ItSCxi,  during  Mr,  Lincoln's  presidency,  and  the  Tenure 
of  Office  Act  expressly  provided  tfaat  if  the  Senate  did  not 
confirm  an  appointment  the  olhce  should  remain  in  abeyance 
until  it  sshould  he  filled  b}'  an  appointment  to  wliich  the  Sen- 
ate consented.  But  the  usual  practice  before  the  Civil  War, 
and  after  the  repeal  of  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act,  was  tu  per^ 
mit  the  President  to  fill  any  office  in  which  a  vacancy  existedj 
• —  no  matter  when  it  first  "  happened,"  —  when  the  Senate  wai 
not  in  session. 

But  President  Roosevelt's  action  raised  a  new  problem,  and 
gave  rise  to  much  hair-splitting  argument.  No  one,  on  eitbi*r 
side  of  the  Senate,  openly  maintained  that  there  was  anything 
in  the  idea  of  a  constructive  recess,  but  some  of  the  senntors 
held  that  as  the  two  sessions  merged  into  each  other  the  original 
recess  appointments  held  until  the  adjournment  of  the  Semite 
at  the  close  of  the  regular  session.  Even  that  construction 
was  a  virtual  condemnation  of  the  reissue  of  commissions  and 
the  renewal  of  the  nominations.  It  was  brought  out  in  the 
Senate  debate  by  Mr.  Tillman,  of  South  Carolina,  who  took 
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the  lead  in  opposing  the  new  gloss  on  the  Constitution,  that 
in  1867  the  Senate  refused  to  close  the  final  session  of  the 
Thirty-ninth  Congress  at  half-past  eleven  o'clock  on  March  4, 
because  that  would  leave  a  recess  of  half  an  hour  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Fortieth  Congress,  in  which  time  President 
Johnson,  whom  Senator  Sumner  characterized  as  "a  bad 
man/'  might  work  miBchief  hy  recess  appointments.  At  the 
close  of  the  Senate  debate  in  1904  the  resolution  offered  by 
]Mr.  Tillman  was  adopted.  It  directed  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  to  report  *'  what  constitutes  a  *  recess  of  the  Senate,' 
and  what  are  the  powers  and  limitations  of  the  Executive  in 
making  appointments  in  such  cases."  The  committee  did  not 
report,  and  the  whole  subject  was  dropped,  probably  with  the 
idea  that  the  publicity  given  to  the  matter  and  the  unanimity 
of  the  Senate  on  the  question,  would  be  sufficient  to  render 
unlikely  similar  action  by  any  futtire  President. 

The  extension  of  the  use  of  the  veto  power  is  the  second 
large  development  of  the  presidential  office.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  would  not 
have  sanctioned  the  present  interpretation  of  the  clause  grant- 
ing the  power.  There  is  equally,  of  course,  no  doubt  that  the 
intention  of  the  fathers  cannot  and  ought  not  to  control^  to  the 
prevention  of  anything  that  circumstances  render  necessaryj  and 
that  Congress  and  the  people  sanction  by  their  acquiescence. 
More  especially  is  that  true  if  the  change  is  clearly  admissible 
under  the  language  of  the  Constitution. 

The  provision  which  gives  the  President  a  qnaltfied  veto 
upon  legislation  was  discussed  many  times  in  the  Convention. 
The  votes  upon  it  were  far  more  consistent  than  those  upon 
many  other  features  of  the  Constitution.  In  fact,  the  Con- 
vention harJly  wavered  at  any  time  from  the  decision  that  the 
power  should  reside  in  the  Presilent  alone,  and  that  his  veto 
should  be  overruled  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  branch  of  the 
legislature.  But  several  other  propositions  were  made  and  urged 
with  earnestness :  that  the  veto  should  be  absolute  ;  that  it 
should  require  a  three-fourths  vote  to  pass  bills  over  the  veto; 
that  a  council  of  revision,  with  a  negative  power^  should  be 
formed  to  consider  hills ;  and  that  some  of  the  judges  should  be 
joined  with  the  President  to  exercise  the  power.  The  last-men- 
tioned modification  was  that  which  was  most  frequently  brought 
forward,  most  persistently  pressed,  and  supported  by  the  strong* 
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est  authority.  Mr.  Madison  favored  it  and  spoke  many  times 
in  iU  support  Mr.  Gouvemeur  Morris  and  Mr  Ellsworth  were 
on  the  siiiiie  side.  It  is  iu  connection  with  this  proposition  that 
we  get  the  most  light  as  to  the  motives  of  the  meuilicrs  of  the 
Convention  in  providing  a  veto  on  congresaional  legislation. 
Almost  the  sole  objbct  seems  to  havts  been  to  prevent  en- 
croachment by  the  legislative  department  upon  the  Executive 
and  the  Judiciary.  That  fact  explains  Mr.  Madison's  repeated 
efforts  to  have  judges  associated  with  the  President  Mr.  Gerryi 
who  opposed  the  purticipation  of  judges  in  the  veto  power^  said 
that  *'  the  object,  he  conceived,  of  the  revisionary  power  was 
merely  to  secure  the  Executive  Department  against  legislative 
encroachment  The  Executive,  therefore,  who  will  best  know 
and  be  ready  to  defend  his  rights,  ought  alone  to  have  the  de- 
fence of  tliem.'^  Mr.  Morris  — in  the  same  debate  *^ — ^*' con- 
curred in  thinking  the  public  liberty  in  greater  danger  from 
legislative  usurpation  than  from  any  other  source.'*  Colonel 
Mason,  and  h©  alone,  suggested  '*  that  the  defence  of  the  Ex- 
©cwtive  was  not  the  sole  object  of  the  revisionary  power.  He 
expected  even  greater  advantages  from  it  Notwithstanding  the 
precautions  taken  in  the  constitution  of  the  Legislature,  it 
would  still  so  much  resemble  that  of  the  individual  States,  that 
it  must  be  expected  frequently  to  pass  unjust  and  pprnicioua 
laws.  This  restraining  power  was  therefore  esseutially  neces- 
Bary.  It  would  have  the  effect  not  only  of  hindering  the  final 
passage  of  such  laws,  but  would  discourage  demagogues  from 
attRmpting  to  get  them  passed." 

Hamilton  in  the  '*  Federalist'* *  takes  precisely  the  view  of 
Colonel  Mason.  In  one  place  he  refers  to  "  the  case  for  which 
it  is  chiefly  designed,  that  of  an  immedinte  attack  upon  the 
constittitional  rights  of  the  Executive/'  and  in  another  to  'Hhe 
propensity  of  the  legislative  department  to  intrude  upon  the 
rights  and  to  absorb  Ui©  powers  of  the  other  departments," 
but  he  also  says :  — 

The  power  in  question  has  a  further  use.  It  not  only  serves  ai 
a  shield  to  the  Executive,  but  it  furnishes  an  additional  security 
against  the  enaction  of  improper  laws.  It  establishes  a  salutary 
check  upon  the  legislative  body,  calculated  to  guard  the  commun- 
ity against  the  efTects  of  faction,  precipitancy,  or  of  any  impulse 
unfriendly  to  the  puhjic  good,  which  may  happen  to  influence  a 
majority  of  that  body. 

1  July  21, 17Sr,  *  No.  Lxxcu. 
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He  thought  that  '*  the  negative  would  generally  be  eraployed 
with  gr.eat  caution/'  and  maintained  *'that  there  would  l>e 
greater  danger  of  his  not  using  the  j>ower  when  necessary  than 
of  his  using  it  tocf  often  or  too  much." 

Such  was  the  commonly  accepted  theory  of  the  veto  power 
when  the  Constitution  went  into  operation.  The  President 
was  armed  with  a  power  to  resist  encroachment  on  his  consti- 
tutional rights,  and  that  power  might  also  lie  employed  to 
defeat  bad  laws.  The  early  Presidents —  in  fact,  no  President 
before  Andrew  Johnson  —  were  not  forced  to  use  it  to  resist 
encroachments  upon  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Executive. 
They  interpreted  tbe  phrase  "had  laws"  to  mean  only  uncon- 
etitutioual  measures,  and  measures  obviously  objectionable  be- 
cause passed  witiiout  due  consideration,  Washington  vetoed 
oidy  two  bills  duritjg  his  eight  years  of  service.  Tiie  first  of 
them  was  mi  apimrtiunment  bill  based  on  the  first  census.  He 
was  urged  to  disapprove  the  bill  not  only  because  it  was^ 
in  the  view  of  Jetierson,  but  not  in  that  of  Hamilton  —  vio- 
lative of  the  Constitution^  but  in  order  to  assert  a  power  which 
the  people  might  come  to  believe  was  never  to  Ije  exercised. 
The  other  bill  was  hastily  drawn  and  self-contrudictory  in  one 
clause.  Neither  John  Adams  nor  Jefl'ierson  vetoed  any  bill, 
Madison  sent  in  six  vetoes  in  eight  years,  —  four  on  the 
ground  of  unconstitutionality,  or  because —  among  other  reasons 
— ^it  ** introduces  an  unsuitable  relation  of  meml>ers  of  th© 
Judiciary  Department  to  a  discretionary  authority  of  the 
Executive  Department  "  —  virtual ly  a  constitutional  objection; 
and  the  sixth  because  of  a  defect  in  drafting.  Monroe,  ia 
eight  years,  vetoed  one  bill  only,  —  an  "  internal  improve- 
ments "  bill, — and  that  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unconstitu- 
tional. John  Quincy  Adams,  although  dealing  with  a  Congress 
politically  hostile  to  liim,  did  not  once  exercise  the  power. 

Andrew  Jackson  vetoed  nine  bills.  Six  of  them  were  ob- 
jected to  as  l>eing  repugnant  to  the  Constitution.  The  others 
did  not  commend  themselves  to  him  as  being  wise*  He  was 
thus  the  tirst  to  treat  the  constitutional  power  of  veto  as  one 
which  authorized  the  President  to  interpose  his  judgment  on 
a  question  of  public  policy  to  defeat  a  congressional  enactment, 
No  doubt  he  had  ample  warrant  in  the  text  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  in  the  opinions  of  its  original  interpreters  for  holding 
that  he  posspsseti  authority  so  to  do.  Jackson  was  also  the 
first  to  employ  the  ** pocket"  veto,  but  he  did  not  employ  it 
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in  the  same  way  as  became  habitual  with  later  Presidents.  In 
1812  Madison  returned  to  Congress  a  bill  wkich  was  submit- 
ted to  hiin  too  late  in  the  previous  seJ>sioo  to  be  returned 
with  his  objections.  That,  therefore,  was  the  first  approach  to 
a  "pocket'*  veto.  Jackson,  in  like  manner,  sent  a  message  to 
iha  Senate,  in  1833,  giving  the  reasons  why  he  had  not  approved 
ft  bill  submitted  to  liira  just  before  the  close  of  the  previous 
session.  The  next  year  he  incorporated  in  his  annual  message 
his  reasons  for  not  approving  another  bill  which  reached  him 
too  late  for  his  consideration.  Still  later,  he  prepared  a  message 
giving  his  objections  to  another  bill,  submitted  under  similar 
circumstances  ;  but  that  message  he  never  sent  to  Congress,  but 
filed  it  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  In  none  of  these  cases  was 
there  anything  irregular,  or  anything  to  which  even  a  violent 
partisan  could  take  exception.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  a  President 
to  sign  a  bill  to  which  he  has  objections,  if  Congress  has  not 
given  him  the  full  time  for  consideration  allowed  by  tlio  Consti- 
tution. If  the  bill  fails  it  is  the  fault  of  Congress.  In  tliese 
early  cases  the  President  made  public,  and  in  every  instance  ex- 
cept the  last  menlioned  he  sent  to  Congress,  his  reasons  for  dis- 
approval. That  formality  is  not  observed  in  the  modem  [prac- 
tice of  the  pocket  veto.  The  President  does  not  sign  the  bill ; 
he  does  not  give  reasons  for  withholding  his  approval.  lie  had 
no  opportunity  to  do  so  before  adjournment.  Whether  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  would  be  better  observed  if  he  were 
to  communicate  his  objections  to  Congress  at  the  ensuing  ses- 
sion, is  a  fair  question  for  argument.  But  the  practice,  ac- 
quiesced in  for  many  years,  haa  taken  the  question  out  of  tli© 
realm  of  practical  politics. 

Van  liureu'e  only  veto  waa  a  pocket  veto  of  a  harmless 
resolution  which  was  submitted  to  hira  after  the  final  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress,  and  which  was  not  attested  as  required  by 
the  Constitution.  Even  Tyler,  having  to  consider  the  legisla- 
tion of  a  Congress  angrily  hostile  to  him,  vetoed  but  ei^ht 
bills  —  two  of  them  pocket  vetoes  like  those  of  Jackson.  That 
ia  to  say  the  bills  were  returned  to  Congr<^ss  with  objections  at 
the  session  following  that  when  they  were  passed.  To  be  sure 
the  vetoes  by  Tyler  were  most  important,  dealing  as  they  did 
with  the  tariif,  the  custo<ly  of  the  public  revenues,  and  such 
matters.  Five  of  his  vetoes  were  based  on  constitutional  objec- 
tions. The  record  of  his  aticcessors  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  was  as  follows;  Polk  vetoed  three   bills,  two  A 
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them  for  constitutional  reasons ;  Fillmore,  none ;  Pierce  ten^ 
eight  fur  constitutional  reasons;*  Buclmnan  seven,  four  for 
constitutioiiiil  reasons.  There  is  no  record  of  any  **pocket"  ve- 
toes, ill  the  sense  that  the  President  left  a  bill  unsigned  and 
said  nothing  about  it*  la  two  instances,  declining  to  sign  he 
filed  his  reasons  with  the  Secretary  of  Stat«  ;  in  the  other  cases 
he  sent  the  bill  back  with  his  objections  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  session. 

A  summary  of  the  use  of  the  povverin  the  seventy-two  yeara 
from  Washington  to  Lincoln  shows  a  total  of  forty ^even  vetoes, 
of  which  thirty -one  were  based  on  the  opinion  of  tlie  President 
that  the  proposed  measure  was  unconstitutional.  About  one 
half  of  the  others  were  on  unimportant  matters,  involving  no 
principle,  and  the  objection  was  rather  to  the  form  than  to  the 
su balance  of  the  bill  or  resolution  returned  for  reconsideration. 
But  the  Presidents,  on  occasion,  did  not  hesitate  to  take  the 
ground  that  they  were  entitled  to  make  tlieir  judgment  as  to 
the  expediency  of  a  measure  a  valid  "objection"  under  the 
terms  of  tJje  Constitution.  Tyler  claimed  that  right,  in  his 
message  of  September  9,  1841,  vetoing  the  "  Fiscal  corpora- 
tion" bill.  Pierce,  in  his  veto  of  the  French  Spoliation  Claims 
bill,  in  February,  1855,  entered  into  an  argument  on  the  sub- 
ject :  — 

While  the  ConstitnHon  thus  confers  on  the  lepslative  bodies 
the  complete  power  of  l<='Risbition  in  all  cases^  it  proceeds,  in  the 
»p»irit  of  justice,  to  provjrle  for  the  protection  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  President.  It  does  not  com|»el  Itim  to  alTix  the  signature  of 
approval  to  any  bill  unless  it  actually  haA'e  his  approbation ;  for 
while  it  requires  him  to  sign  if  he  approve,  it,  in  my  judgment, 
imposes  upon  him  the  duty  of  witbholding  his  signature  if  he  do 
not  approve.  In  the  execution  of  his  official  duty  in  tbis  respect  he 
is  not  to  perform  a  merely  mechanical  part,  but  is  to  decide  and 
act  according  to  conscientiuuH  convictions  of  the  rightfulness  or 
wrongfuhiess  of  the  proposed  law.  In  a  matter  as  to  which  he  is 
doubtfid  in  his  own  mind  he  may  well  defer  to  the  majority  of  the 
two  Houses.  .  .  .  When,  however,  he  eiitertuins  a  decisive  and  fixed 
conclEsion,  not  merely  of  the  unconstitutionality,  but  of  the  im- 
proprit*ty,  or  injustice  in  other  respects  of  any  measure,  if  he  de- 
clares that  he  approves  it  he  is  false  to  his  oath,  and  he  deliberately 
disregards  his  constitutional  obligation. 

1  The  mrn*t  nf  Polk**  nr\A  Pit>rre*»  vetoes  were  aimed  at  tjills  which  violated 
tKe  DemncrMic  doctrine  that  the  Coni>titution  g:ave  tio  power  to  u»e  the  pub- 
lic moaey  Iqt  purpofi«a  of  "irateraal  troprovciueut." 
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Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  for  more  than  seventh 
years  the  Presidents  acted  upon  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
Federalist  that  the  veto  power  was  to  be  employed  rarely  and 
with  caution ;  that  it  was  granted  chiefly  for  the  defence  of  the 
Constitution  against  encroachment ;  but  that  it  might  also  he 
exercised  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  bad  laws,  and  of  laws 
inspired  1iy  partisanship. 

Lincoln  vetoed  two  bills  —  one  because  he  had  already  signed 
one  accomplishing  the  same  purpose  —  and  one  joint  resolution 
— a  '^  pocket "  veto —  because^  in  correcting  an  error  in  legis- 
lation it  left  other  errors  in  the  same  act  uncorrected.  The  ad- 
vent of  Mr»  Johnson  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era.  He, 
and  all  Presidents  since  his  time,  interpreted  the  clause  giving 
the  veto  power  far  more  liberally  than  any  of  their  predecessors. 
They  have  otfeet  their  own  judgment  against  that  of  Congress 
not  merely  on  great  questions  involving  the  public  welfare, 
and  on  disputed  constitutional  question?,  but  on  trivial  matters 
whereon  their  means  of  infonnotion  are  not  greater  or  better 
than  those  at  the  command  of  Congress,  and  whereon  their  in- 
dividual judgment  does  not  appear  to  be  superior  to  that  of  the 
average  congressman  or  senator.  Two  examples,  among  a  great 
number  that  might  be  cited,  will  sutfice.  iVesident  Harrison, 
in  1S90,  returned  a  bill  authorizing  the  city  of  Ogden,  Utah 
—  Utah  was  then  a  Territory  —  to  increase  its  municipal  debt. 
He  thought  the  measure  was  ''unwise,"  and  perhaps  it  wm. 
But  is  it  the  duty  of  a  President  to  busy  himself  with  such 
trumpery  matters?  President  Cleveland  once  vetoed  a  resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  printing  of  additional  copies  of  a  certain 
map  of  the  United  States,  on  the  ground  that  a  better  map 
would  soon  be  available.  The  intimate  participation  of  the 
Presidents  in  legislation  in  recent  times  is  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing record :  President  Johnson  vetoed  22  bills ;  President  Grant, 
47;  President  Hayes,  11;  President  Arthur,  4;  President 
Cleveland,  346,^  beside  12  pocket  vetoes;  President  Harrison, 
17;  President  McKinley,  5;  President  Roosevelt,  40.  It  will 
be  observed  that  Mr,  Cleveland  in  his  first  term  vetoed  more 
than  six  times  as  many  bills  as  were  returned  by  all  the  Pres- 
idents from  1789  to  1865,  —  seventy>six  years. 

The  foregoing  review  of  the  history  of  the  veto  power  indi- 
cates that  there  has  been  a  diBtinct  change  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  Presidents.  As  at  present  understood  it  is  much 
1  3Q&  in  hit  first  term,  —  moBt  of  them  pension  bllliu 
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more  than  a  weapon  put  In  the  hands  of  the  Executive  to  de- 
fend himself  against  legislative  encroachment ;  much  more  than 
a  revisory  power  to  pievent  violations  of  the  Oonstilution ; 
much  more  than  a  security  agiiinat  laws  due  to  **  faction,  pre- 
cipitancy, or  any  impulse  unfriend  J  y  to  the  public  good."  It 
has  become  a  general  revisory  power,  which  is  applied  to  all 
the  legislation  of  (Jonyre-ss,  whether  important  or  not,  whether 
concerning  public  laws  or  private  and  personal  interests.  Some 
I'residents  use  the  power  more  frequently  and  upon  more 
trivial  matters  than  others,  but  they  all  use  it  to  the  fuliesl 
extent,  and  upon  any  tuatter  whatsoever,  when  so  minded. 

The  question  has  been  frequently  discussed  whether  the  veto 
of  the  President  is  a  legislative  power.  Von  Hoist  says  it  ia 
not,  because  the  Constitution  declares  that  "all  legislative 
power  herein  granted  ia  vested  "  in  Congress.  That  seems  a 
little  like  begging  the  question.  At  any  rate  it  assumes  that 
an  inconsistency  in  the  Constitution  is  impossible  and  unthink- 
able. Is  it  not  reasonable  to  hold  that  the  veto  power  aa 
Hamilton  underskiod  it^  and  aa  all  the  Presidents,  not  even 
excepting  Jackson,  understood  it  until  after  the  Civil  War, 
was  not  a  legislative  power ;  but  aa  understood!  and  practised 
to-day  it  does  nmke  the  President  in  effect  a  third  member  of 
the  legislative  body  ? 


That  question  can  beat  b«  considered  in  connection  with  the 
extension  of  the  President's  exercise  of  power  in  the  third 
general  direction.  The  Constitution,  in  its  general  enumeration 
of  the  functions  which  it  assigns  to  the  President,  provides  :  -^ 

He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  information  of 
the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  consideration  such 
measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient* 

There  was  not  one  word  of  debate  on  this  clause  at  any  time 
in  the  Convention  of  1787,  The  Federalist  makes  no  comment 
whatever  upon  it,  Kent  merely  quotes  the  clause,  without  re- 
mark. Story,  although  he  enlarges  on  the  subject,  uses  color- 
less language : — 

The  first  part,  relative  to  the  President's  giving  information  and 
recommending  measures  to  Congress,  is  so  consonant  with  the 
Btrut:ture  of  the  executive  departments  of  the  colonial  and  State 
governments,  with  the  usage  and  practice  of  other  free  govern- 
ments, with  the  general  convenience  of  Congresa,  and  with  a  due 
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share  of  reaponsibility  on  the  part  of  the  executive,  that  it  may 
^ell  be  presumed  to  be  above  ail  real  objectioQ.  From  the  nature 
and  duties  of  the  executive  department  be  must  possess  more  ex- 
tensive sources  of  information,  as  well  in  regard  to  domestic  as 
foreign  affairs,  than  can  belong  to  Congress.  The  true  working  of 
the  iawa;  the  defects  in  the  nature  or  arrangements  of  the  general 
systems  of  trade,  finance,  and  justice;  and  the  military,  naval,  and 
civil  catahlijihuients  of  the  Uniun,  are  more  readily  seen  and  more 
constantly  under  the  view  of  the  executive  than  they  can  possibly 
be  of  any  other  departments  There  ia  great  wisdom,  therefore^  iu 
not  merely  allowing,  but  in  requiring  the  President  to  lay  before 
Congress  all  facta  and  information  which  may  assist  their  delib- 
erations ;  and  iu  enabling  him  at  once  to  point  out  the  evil  and 
to  suggest  the  remedy.  He  ia  thus  justly  made  responsible  not 
merely  for  a  due  administration  of  the  existing  systems,  but  for 
due  diligence  and  examination  into  the  means  for  improving 
them. 

It  18  not  intended,  in  a  discusaion  of  the  extension  of  the 
President^a  power  under  this  clause,  any  more  than  in  a  consid- 
eration of  the  power  of  removal  from  office,  and  of  the  veto 
power,  to  suggest  that  any  President  has  gone  a  step  further 
than  is  permissible  under  a  strict  literal  interpretation  of  the 
Constitntion ;  but  rather  to  signalize  the  extension  that  has 
taken  place,  and  to  note  its  effect  upon  the  system  of  govern- 
ment. As  in  the  other  two  cases  the  change  has  been  gradual 
and  has  not  been  seriously  opposed  by  Congress.  Tlie  enlarge- 
ment of  the  President's  power  has,  in  each  case,  been  at  the 
expense  of  Congress.  It  was  an  **  encroachment,"  in  the 
sense  that  it  was  not  what  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  in- 
tended when  they  defined  the  limits  of  the  three  departments ; 
and  yet,  as  being  strictly  permissible  under  the  language  of 
the  Constitution,  it  could  not  have  been  successfully  resisted 
by  Congress. 

As  in  the  former  cases  we  ahouH  naturally  begin  by  detail- 
ing the  practice  of  the  earliest  Presidents.  But  in  order  so  to 
illustrate  fully  the  change  that  has  taken  place  it  would  bo 
necessary  to  roake  copious  extracts  from  the  messages  of  those 
Presidents.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  they  put  the  simplest 
anil  most  natural  interpretation  on  the  power  conferred  on  them. 
They  gave  information  of  tlie  state  of  the  Union  and  recom- 
mended measures— which  they  understood  to  be  subjects  — 
for  the  consideration  of  Congress.  One  paragraph  from  a  mea- 
Bftge  of  James  Madison  will  indicate  what  is  meant. 
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A  rerision  of  tbe  militia  laws  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them 
■lore  systematic  and  better  adapting  lliein  to  emergencies  of  the 
war,  is  at  this  time  particularly  desirable. 

It  must  be  left  to  those  who  are  sufficiently  interested  in 
the  evolution  of  our  government,  to  study  comparatively  the 
tone  and  general  character  of  the  reconimendationE  by  the 
Presidents  in  the  first  fifty  years  of  our  national  history,  and 
in  the  last  twenty  years.  In  the  earlier  messages  the  attention 
of  Congress  was  called  to  certain  defects  in  existing  laws,  or 
to  the  need  of  new  laws  on  other  subjects,  and  it  was  left  to 
the  wisdom  of  Congress  to  frame  enactraentaon  those  and  other 
points,  The  modern  system  is  to  discuss  the  defects  or  the 
requirements  in  great  detaU^  to  argue  upon  the  necessary 
remedy,  including  safeguards  and  exceptions,  and  virtually  to 
insist  that  the  case  shall  be  met  in  a  way  precisely  indicated, 
—  if  not,  that  a  veto  will  be  launched  at  the  bill  agreed  upon 
by  Congress, 

The  practice  of  recommending  to  Congress  measures  in  a 
definite  form  —  complete  schemes  of  legislation  which  must 
be  passed  as  indicated  by  the  executive  or  not  passed  at  all, 
save  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  executive  and  the 
legisLitive  departments  in  minor  details,  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  compromise  —  that  practice  is  supplemented  by  an- 
other. The  President  now  feels  it  to  be  his  privilege,  nay, 
bis  duty,  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  Congress,  tliat  is  to 
say  upon  certain  congressmen.  He  invites  them  to  call  upon 
him  to  discuss  the  terms  of  tbe  bills  which  be  has  recommended. 
He  indicates  to  them  what  is  and  what  is  not  admissible.  Cer- 
tain senators  and  representatives  are  recopnized  in  the  two 
Houses  as  spokesmen  for  the  President.  Others,  men  of  Ih© 
President's  political  party,  who  oppose  a  presidential  measure 
as  a  whole,  or  certain  features  of  it,  are  invited  to  the  \Mnt© 
House,  and  listen  to  the  President's  reasons  for  urging  his 
policy.  The  President  is  tbe  srJe  dispenser  of  public  oflices. 
Long  custom  has  made  it  a  rule  that  senators  and  members  of 
the  ruling  party  shall  he  consulted,  shall  even  be  permitted, 
lo  suggest  the  names  of  proper  persons,  when  officers  are  to 
be  appointed  in  their  State  or  district.  There  is  not  the  lea^t 
evidence  that  any  President  ever  intimated  even  vaguely  that 
the  privilege  of  designating  officers  would  be  withdrawn  or 
curtailed  in  tbe  case  of  any  senator  or  representative  who 
might  oppose  the  President  ou  any  matter  on  which  he  had 
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Bet  his  heart  Nor,  without  evidence,  is  there  any  reason  to 
sutpect  that  any  President  ever  did  eo.  But  thut  does  not 
signify  that  the  fear  of  losing  **  patrooage  "  plays  no  part  in 
the  campaign  which  modern  Presidents  carry  on  to  promote 
the  success  of  their  policiets,  Politicians  in  office  are  not  the 
boldest  of  men.  A  senator  taking  his  seat  for  the  first  time  is 
not  above  shaping  liis  course  witli  a  view  to  his  election  again 
six  years  later.  It  is  not  necessary  to  threaten  a  nmn  with  the 
loss  of  patronage  if  he  is  so  constructed  as  to  fear  that  he  will 
lose  it  if  he  sets  his  wilt  against  that  of  the  President. 

The  executive  has  still  another  weapoiL  He  has  the  power 
to  summon  Congress  in  extpaordinary  session.  He  can  say  ^ — 
of  course  privately  and  unofhciully  ^ — that  unless  Congress 
ahalS  pa^a  this  bill  or  that,  he  will  call  the  two  Houses  to  meet 
again.  Whether  this  weapon  has  ever  lieen  used  or  not  can- 
not he  asserted  with  confidence.  It  has  been  reported,  with 
how  ranch  or  how  little  truth  is  unknown.  But  the  use  of  it 
is  possible.  It  has  been  employed  more  than  once  by  another 
executive  —  the  governor  of  New  York. 

Indeed  it  would  not  be  difficult  bo  sustain  the  proposition 
that  the  extension  of  executive  power  and  influence  which  we 
are  here  considering,  was  imported  into  Washington  by  those 
who  had  filled  the  executive  chair  at  Alliany,  The  country  saw 
little  or  none  of  it  before  the  time  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  it  did 
not  see  very  much  of  it  then.  Mr.  Cleveland  carried  with  him 
to  the  chief  place  in  the  national  government  the  New  York 
governor's  idea  of  the  veto  power  and  of  the  proper  u?*e  of  it. 
Instances  might  be  cited,  if  it  was  worth  while,  of  his  interpo- 
sition to  an  unusual  extent  —  which  signilies  neither  an  un- 
constitutional nor  even  an  improper  extent  —  to  secure  the 
enactment  of  legislation  which  he  desired.  And  the  readiness 
of  senators  and  members  to  heed  the  wishes  of  a  President  even 
when  doing  so  involves  political  inconsistency,  can  be  seen  in 
the  votes  of  avowed  free  silver  men  on  the  bill  to  repeal  the 
Silver- Purchase  act,  in  1893,  What  Mr.  Chn'eland  did  orca- 
eioually,  Mr.  Roosevelt  did  frequently,  nlmoRt  consitantly, 
GongreftB,  the  men  of  his  own  party,  were  not  in  favor  of  many 
of  the  measures  he  wished  to  he  passed.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  he  extorted  their  consent  to  many  of  them,  and  en- 
deavored persistently  hut  in  vain  to  obtain  their  consent  to  the 
rest.  He  sent  an  unprecedented  number  of  special  messages  in 
tdvocacy  of  his  policies,  many  of  them  covering;  each  but  a  sin^ 
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gle  subject,  in  which  the  nature  and  form  of  the  legislation 
desired  %vere  elahorated  aa  systematically  and  with  as  much 
detail  as  would  be  employed  by  a  senator  in  a  threcKiay 
speech.  lie  urged  members  individually  and  in  groupe,  who 
were  invited  to  meet  him  in  his  office  at  the  White  House,  to 
Btipport  those  measures.  He  gave  to  the  press  statements  of 
hia  position  on  pending  iegielation. 

The  presidential  presaur©  of  which  the  foregoing  measures 
are  examples  haa  been  continued  and  even  extended  by  hia 
successors.  Mr.  Taft  encountered  much  opposition  to  his 
legislative  programme;  but  although  possessing  a  personality 
much  less  pugnacious  and  strong-willed  than  Mr.  Roosevelt,  he 
was  able  to  get  from  an  unwilling  or  a  half-willing  Congreaa 
the  most  of  the  measures  on  that  programme.  Was  it  not  the 
first  occurrence  of  the  kind  when  Mr.  Aldrich  annonnced  to 
the  Senate,  —  as  though  the  statement  were  an  argument  in 
favor  of  the  pending  measure,  —  *'  This  is  the  President's  hill "  ? 
And  surely  the  pressure  has  never  been  greater  or  more  openly 
exerted  than  it  has  been  during  the  administration  now  (191 6) 
in  power.  No  closer  attention  was  given  to  certain  important 
items  in  the  tariff  act  of  1913  at  either  end  of  the  Capitol  than 
in  the  White  House.  Mr.  Wilson  did  not  intend  that  Con- 
gresa  should  send  to  him — as  was  sent  to  ^Ir.  Cleveland — a 
tariff  bill  which  he  might  regard  as  a  betrayal  of  the  principles 
of  his  party.  What  should  be  done  about  tlie  duty,  or  no  duty, 
on  wool  and  sugar  was  not  simply  agreed  upon  between  the 
President  and  the  congressional  leaders  in  conference ;  it  was 
dictated  by  the  President,  Let  us  rememl>er,  too,- — neither 
in  approval  nor  in  criticism  of  the  President's  views,  ^ — his 
almost  dictatorial  insistence  upon  the  passage  of  the  ship-pur- 
chas©  hill  and  the  Philippines  hill. 

Boes  such  use  of  the  office  constit^t«  the  President  a  third 
branch  of  the  legislative  department  ?  That  question  is  not  to 
be  answered  by  saying  that  the  early  Presidents  recommended 
measures  to  Congress  and  vetoed  objectionable  bills  pas^^cd  by 
Congress,  yet  that  they  certainly  did  not  constitute  themselves 
a  co(Jniinate  branch  of  the  legislative  department,  and  in  fact 
were  not;  and  that  Presidents  now  only  do  more  frequently, 
more  in  detail,  and  more  by  the  use  of  personal  force  and 
official  position,  as  they  did.  Each  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture—  in  this  case  Congress — ^originates  measures,  considers 
tham  clause  by  clause  as  to  their  specific  provisions,  and  passea 
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or  rejects  them*  When  the  two  branches  do  not  agree  iipoft 
details  the  matter  is  decided  by  a  cowiniittee  of  conference.  In 
a  very  real  sense  a  President  who  presses  upon  Congress  meas- 
ures in  which  he  is  interested^  in  the  manner  of  recent  Presid- 
ents, exercises  every  power  in  legislation  w}»ich  is  conferred 
by  the  Constitution  on  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  He  oripin- 
ates  measures  and  gives  them  definite  form.  It  is  true  they 
can  go  no  further  unless  one  or  the  other  House  of  Congress 
takes  them  up.  But  neither  does  a  bill  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  passed  by  that  body, 
get  further  unless  the  other  branch  agrees  to  it.  The  White 
House  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  specific  provisions  an* I 
amendments  correspond  to  the  committees  of  conference  ;  and 
finally  the  President,  by  his  approval  or  veto,  takes  action 
which  is  identical  with  the  passage  or  rejection  of  a  bill  by  one 
of  the  Houses  of  Congress.  If  it  be  said  that  the  President 
does  not  interpose  in  all  cases,  with  respect  to  all  the  measures 
acted  upon  by  Congress,  before  both  brunches  have  agreed  ami 
have  sent  the  bill  to  him  for  his  approval,  it  may  be  replied  on 
the  other  hand  that  hundreds  of  House  bills  are  passed  by  the 
Senate,  and  Jiundreds  of  Senate  biOs  are  passed  by  the  House 
of  Kepresentatives,  in  the  same  perfunctory  way  that  the  Pre- 
sident affixes  his  signature  to  them  after  both  branches  have 
passed  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact^  since  the  veto  power  has 
been  regarded  as  a  power  to  be  employed  whenever  the  Presid- 
ent's judgment  of  the  wisdom  or  the  expediency  of  a  measure 
contra venes  that  of  Congress  — this  in  connection  with  his  in- 
timate participation  in  the  origination  and  definite  construction 
of  measures,  and  also  with  his  public  and  personal  activity  in 
the  promotion  of  those  measures — the  President  is  a  potent 
factor  in  legislatiun,  and  in  effect,  though  not  nominally,  as 
really  a  branch  of  the  legislative  department  as  either  House 
of  Congress. 

That  is  the  chief  development  of  the  presidential  office.  It 
has  taken  place  without  opposition,  one  may  even  say  without 
observation.  Opposition,  indeed,  would  have  been  in  vain,  for 
there  is  no  suggestion  here  that  any  violation  of  the  language 
of  the  Constitution  has  been  committed  in  anything  that  the 
recent  Presidents  have  done.  Whether  there  has  been  a  viola- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  is  another  matter ;  and  ou 
that  point  the  present  author  goes  no  further  than  to  say  that 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  seera  not  to  have  anticipated 
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the  development  of  the  office  which  we  have  witnessed,  and 
that  the  Presidents  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  made  no  move- 
ment toward  such  an  expansion  of  their  office. 

The  justification  for  the  change,  if  it  is  to  be  justified,  lies 
in  the  contention  that  in  modern  times  the  executive  of  the 
State  or  the  nation  i&  placed^  in  popular  estimation,  and  by  the 
popular  will,  in  the  position  of  a  leader.  He  ia  expected  to  do 
things,  and  to  get  things  done.  Our  legislatures  and  Congress 
are  leaderleBS,  in  the  sense  that  there  are  no  leaders  possessing 
authority,  no  leaders  whom  the  rank  and  tile  of  the  party  fol- 
low. The  party  system  is  by  no  means  the  perfect  machine  it 
is  in  most  countries  liaving  a  parliamentary  government.  Just 
as  we  were  beginning  to  develop  a  system  whereby  the  Speaker 
was  the  party  leader  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
leadership  in  the  Senate  was  in  the  hands  of  the  veterans 
who  constituted  a  "steering  committee/'  there  was  a  revolt 
against  both.  The  power  of  the  Speaker  was  annulled;  and 
first  insurgency  and  then  the  defeat  or  death  of  the  Senate 
veterans  abolished  leadership  altogether  and  introduced  in  its 
stead  the  tyranny  of  the  caucus. 

That  is  not  precisely  the  argument  that  has  been  offered  to 
justify  the  assumption  of  leadership  by  the  executive.  Nor  has 
any  President  deemed  it  necessary  or  worth  while  to  justify  it, 
or  even  to  intimate  that  he  regarded  himself  as  a  leader.  But 
it  woulii  be  idle  to  deny  that  modern  democracies  no  less  than 
those  of  the  ancient  world  crave  leaders.  There  is  no  explana^ 
tion  of  the  springing  up  and  growth  of  the  "  boss  '*  system^  or 
of  the  power  which  self-chosen  bosses  exert  in  politics,  which 
does  not  rest  in  the  last  analysis  on  the  willingness,  even  the 
eagerness  of  the  multitude  to  follow  strong  men,  and  to  seek 
for  a  new  leader  though  he  may  not  be  a  strong  man,  when 
the  old  leader  dies  or  retires. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  assumption  of  leadership  by 
an  elected  executive  in  a  republican  state,  founded  on  a  separa- 
tion of  the  three  departments  of  government,  was  explainetl  and 
advocated  by  the  Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  later  a  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  now  (1916)  the  Republican  candidate 
for  President  of  the  United  States,  in  an  oration  delivered  before 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  of  Harvard  College,  June  30,  1910,1  Mr. 
Hughes,  was  the  Governor  of  New  York  —  another  governor  of 
that  State,  it  will  he  observed  — and  was  one  who  had  carried 
1  Harvard  Graducta^  Magasxnt,  September,  1910. 
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the  theory  of  leadership  by  the  executive  further,  perhaps,  than 
any  of  liis  predecessors.  For  he  had  urged  his  measures  uponi 
the  legiBlature  in  definite  form,  and  when  hie  reconimeiidation* 
Were  disregarded  had  called  the  legislature  back  to  Albany  and, 
strengthened  by  public  sentiment,  had  practically  forced  the 
legislature  to  yield.    His  argument  is  here  given  in  full :  — 

In  considering  the  trend  of  our  democracy  we  cannot  fail  to  nota 
at  the  present  time  the  tendency  to  increase  the  relative  import- 
ance and  influence  of  the  execuiive  department,  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  party  coherence,  and  the  larger  measure  of  direct  con- 
trol exercised  by  the  people  over  the  instrumentalities  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  scope  of  administration  has  increased  rapidly  during  the 
past  few  years,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  multiplication  of  the 
demands  ira<iitioually  associated  with  it,  but  also  in  the  provision 
that  has  l>een  made  to  secure  adetjuate  supervision  of  activities 
related  to  the  public  interest.  This  extension  of  administrative 
burdens  and  facilities  would  of  itself  enhance  in  public  estiuia- 
tion  the  importance  of  the  chief  administrators  in  Nation  and 
State. 

But  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Executive  is  not  to  be  accounted, 
for  simply  in  this  way.  It  is  rather  that  out  of  the  conflicts 
tween  competing  interests  or  districts  the  Executive  emerges  as 
the  repres»?ntative  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  Within  the  State,  for 
example,  each  representative  in  the  Legislature  is  endeavoring  to 
obtain  something  for  his  own  district  in  order  that  he  may  stand 
well  at  home.  He  naturally  looks  at  every  general  question  with 
more  regard  to  his  political  fortunes  than  with  respect  to  the  opin- 
ion or  the  interest  of  the  State  as  a  whole.  It  is  well,  of  course, 
that  each  district  should  ha?e  its  interests  well  represented.  But 
in  this  rivalry  of  purely  local  concerns,  a  proper  perspective  with 
regard  to  matters  of  general  policy  is  often  lost  The  genera!  sen- 
timent must  find  a  voice  J  and  in  the  course  of  our  experience  the 
people  have  come  to  look  to  the  Chief  Executive  for  that  voice. 
By  his  authority  to  recommend  measures  which  he  believes  to  be 
of  general  importance,  and  by  his  freedom  to  supj>ort  his  recom- 
mendations with  argument  and  appeal,  he  commands  a  position  of 
influence  which  is  not  embarrassed  by  district  Mm  i  tat  ions.  Having 
this  opportunity,  he  is  necessarily  under  the  obligations  which  it 
impose!^,  and  when  there  is  a  preponderant  sentiment  in  favor  of 
a  measure  or  policy  believed  to  be  just,  the  people  look  to  the 
Executive  to  speak  in  their  behalf  and  to  present  that  measure 
or  policy  as  cogently  as  he  may  within  the  limits  of  his  constitu* 
tional  authority.  This  i&  the  result  of  the  natural  demand  for  lead- 
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erBbip  which  the  functions  of  the  office  afford.  It  alao  CArries 
with  it  direct  accountability  to  the  people,  and  in  fact  is  only  a 
phase  of  the  tendency  toward  a  greater  measure  of  direct  popular 
control. 

The  Executive  is  elected  aa  a  candidate  of  a  political  party,  and 
represents  the  policies  of  his  party.  He  is,  however,  more  than  a 
party  leader*  Tlie  loyalty  of  the  people,  irrespective  of  party*  to- 
ward their  government,  which  he  in  its  chief  office  so  largely  per- 
Bonifies,  tends  to  establish  a  relation  between  the  Executive  and 
the  people  at  large  quite  distinct  from  that  which  he  sufltaina  to 
his  party.  Here  again  there  come  into  play  the  influences  resulting 
from  the  extension  of  administration  and  the  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  community  for  proper  standards  of  administrative  conduct. 
There  is  a  wide  field  of  executive  action  in  which  partisan  quea- 
tions  have  no  place.  Good  administration  is  impartial,  and  with 
respect  to  it  the  mattera  a«  to  which  our  citizens  differ  are  of  small 
account  compared  t«  those  as  to  which  they  agree.  In  the  just  and 
honorable  conduct  of  public  alfaira  the  Executive  finds  the  oppor- 
tunity, as  well  an  the  duty,  faithfully  to  represent  the  common 
sentiment. 

But  assuming  that  improper  methods  are  not  uaed,  the  Execu- 
tive is  strong  in  meeting  the  reejwnsibilitiea  thus  assigned  to  him, 
only  as  he  does  in  fact  represent  public  opinion.  As  the  people  are 
entitled  to  look  to  him  to  lead,  he  is  entitled  to  look  to  the  people 
for  support.  Upon  public  opinion  his  leadership  depends,  and  in 
fair  appeal  he  finds  the  strongest  instrument  at  his  command. 
Thus,  within  his  constitutional  limitations^  the  influence  of  the 
Executive  broadens  and,  while  wholesome  and  beneficial  resulta 
may  be  secured,  he  enjoys  no  arbitrary  power,  for  he  is  constantly 
under  the  check  of  public  criticism  and  the  common  sentiment, 
which  he  ignores  at  his  peril. 

The  theory  is  easily  understood,  and  Mr.  Justice  Hughes 
haa  put  it  clearly  and  cogently.  But  after  all  is  it  not  the  ar- 
gument for  government  by  a  **  good  despot "  ?  If  despots  had 
all  been  good,  mankind  would  never  have  invented  and  estab- 
lished republics.  Moreover  there  is  in  the  passage  above  quoted 
a  certain  amount  of  unproved  assumption.  *'  The  people  have 
come  to  look  to  the  Chief  Executive"  to  represent  the  general 
sentiment  ?  Is  it  not  rather  that  the  Chief  Executive  has  been 
the  agent  in  creating  the  idea  that  he  is  their  proper  leader ; 
and  is  not  that  the  way  it  has  always  been  when  a  nation  was 
preparing  itself  for  a  dictator  ? 

There  seems  also  to  be  an  assumption  which  experience  does 
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not  justify  in  the  suggestion  that  the  Chief  Executive  knows 
by  some  process  of  intuition  what  is  the  popular  sentiment  and 
the  popular  depire,  and  that,  knowing  it,  he  will  infallibly  en- 
deavor to  secure  the  triumph  of  that  stntiment  and  the  fruition 
of  that  desire.  Have  we  not  had  perverse  governors  and  self- 
willed  Presidents?  History  tells*  us  that  Executives  have 
often  been  wofully  deceived  as  to  the  wishes  of  their  people^ 
and  that  other  Executives,  strong  in  their  own  convictions, 
and  confident  of  their  own  opinions,  have  withstood  public 
sentiment  of  which  they  were  fully  conscious.  Nor  is  it  quite 
true  that  a  governor  ur  IVesident  setting  biniself  up  as  a 
leader  **  is  constantly  under  the  check  of  public  criticism  and 
the  common  aentiraents  which  he  ignores  at  his  peril."  For  he 
has  been  elected  for  a  definite  term,  and  can  continue  to  defy 
public  criticism,  unless  he  is  moved  lo  follow,  as  well  as  to  di- 
rect, public  opinion  in  order  to  win  a  ret^lection. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  aim  of  every  true  republican 
government,  and  of  every  government  by  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  is  to  avoid  giving  great  power  of  leadership  into  the 
hands  of  one  man.  That  is  so  obvimia  that  it  reqnires  nn  argu- 
ment and  no  citation  of  examples,  H  it  he  admitted  it  follows 
that  "the  aggrandizement  of  Ihe  Executive"  is  a  departure 
from  the  universally  accepted  policy  of  free  governments,  upon 
the  road  that  leads  toward  despotism.  It  is  not  —  at  all  events 
—  in  accordance  with  the  noble  principle  enunciated  in  the 
Constitution  of  Massachusetts  :— 

In  the  government  of  this  commonwealth,  the  legislative  depart- 
ment shall  never  exercise  the  executive  and  judicial  powers,  or 
either  of  them;  the  executive  shall  never  exercise  the  legislative 
and  judicial  powers,  or  either  of  them;  the  judicial  shall  never  ex- 
ercise the  legislative  and  executive  powers,  or  eitJier  of  them  :  to 
the  end  it  may  be  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men. 

The  development  of  the  presidency  into  a  national  leader- 
ship has  naturally  brought  about  another  change  —  a  change 
which  had  a  beginning  before  the  final  evolution  we  have  been 
considering,  but  has  l>een  greatly  accentuated  in  most  recent 
times.  Prior  to  the  time  of  President  Andrew  Johnson  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  President  in  office  ever  made  a  political  har- 
angue to  a  party  or  a  miscellaneous  audience.  All  the  Presi* 
dents,  from  Washington  onward,  were  accustomed  to  travel 
over  the  country  and  to  make  patriotic  and  non-partisan  ad- 
dresses.  The  sentiment  that  a  candidate  for  the  office,  who 
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migbt  soon  Ym  the  President  of  all  parties,  should  refrain  from 
everything  of  the  nature  of  stump  speaking,  was  also  preval- 
ent, but  in  process  of  time  was  rather  weakly  held.  Mr.  Blaine^ 
in  1&84,  was  the  first  prominent  candidate  who  made  an  exten- 
sive stumping  tour.  Since  then,  as  has  Ijeen  shown  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters,  it  has  become  the  regular  and  onlinary  practice 
of  candidates  to  spend  nearly  all  the  time  between  nomination 
and  election  day,  in  touring  the  country,  addressing  great 
audiences  in  the  cities,  and  showing  themselves  to  throngs  of 
admiring  supporters  from  the  rear  platform  of  a  railway  car  at 
every  stopping-place^  In  the  canvass  of  1912»  which  is  not 
discussed  in  detail  there  was  an  intensive  modification  of  the 
custom,  for  the  candidates  for  ]>arty  nomination,  including  a 
President  and  an  ex-President,  engaged  in  "whirlwind"  cam- 
paigns in  many  States,  in  competition  for  the  favor  of  the 
National  Conventions. 

It  results  from  the  situation  that  has  been  created  that  a 
President  possesaea  and  exercises  a  power  transcending  that  of 
any  hereditary  monarch  of  a  constitutional  government,  at  the 
same  time  that  by  his  direct  and  intimate  association  with  the 
people — *' the  common  people,"  ha  may  he  the  most  demo- 
cratic of  sovereigns*  Among  all  the  unique  creations  of  the  Amer- 
ican Constitution  there  is  nothing  more  remarkable  than  the 
presidency  as  it  exists  in  the  Twentieth  Century. 

Has  the  presidency  reached  its  ultimate  development  ?  That 
is  a  cjueation  for  the  future.  But  if  we  can  take  a  lesson  from 
history  the  tentative  answer  must  be  in  the  negative.  It  is  the 
teaching  of  experience  that  power  always  tends  to  its  own  in- 
crease, at  the  expense  of  a  weaker  power.  It  has  taken  cen- 
turies for  the  British  House  of  Commons  to  rise  from  its  feeble 
beginnings  to  its  present  supremacy  over  King  and  Lords,  the 
elder  estates  of  the  reahu.  But  it  has  risen  by  successive  steps 
and  has  never  lost  an  advantage  once  gained.  The  history  of 
the  speakership  of  our  own  House  of  Representalives  is  a  case 
closely  in  point.  Originally  the  Speaker  was  merely  a  presiding 
officer  without  special  authority  of  any  sort.  It  was  deemed 
unbecoming  in  him  to  show  any  partisan  leaning  in  his  action 
in  the  chair.  But  when  a  strong  man  was  made  Speaker  he  as- 
sumed certain  powers,  and  the  House  did  not  resent  his  so  doing. 
His  successor,  who  might  not  be  a  strong  man,  claimed  antl 
exercised  all  the  autliority  he  inherited.  So  it  went  on  until 
another  Speaker^  endowed  with  a  capacity  for  leadership^  and 
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with  aTiibition,  came  to  the  chair.  Thus  the  Speaker  Ijecame 
more  and  more  a  party  leader  and  a  controlling  power  in  the 
House.  Henry  Clay  was  the  first  to  take  a  long  st«p  in  that 
direction.  The  progress  was  not  great  hut  was  gradual  for 
thirty  or  forty  years,  mainly  hecauRe  the  speakers  were  not 
genenilly  men  of  great  force,  But  consider  the  development  of 
the  powers  of  the  Speaker  nmler  Colfax,  Blaine^  Carlisle,  Reed, 
ftnd  Cannon.   It  was  bo  great  that  it  produced  a  revolution. 

So  it  has  heen  with  the  presidency.  Changed  hut  little  in 
the  first  forty  yejirs,  it  was  transformeii  into  a  potent  force  in 
the  government  hy  Jackson^  None  of  his  succeasors  has  yielded 
a  particle  of  power  which  Jackson  claimed  and  exercised.  In 
the  foregoing  pages  the  successive  steps  have  been  outlined  by 
which  the  Presidents  have  increased  their  power  and  influence 
in  the  government.  In  no  ins^tance  has  there  been  a  surrender 
of  anything  previously  gained^  or  a  recurrence  to  earlier  etand- 
artls.  President  Roosevelt  carried  his  conception  of  the  powers 
and  prerogatives  of  his  office  to  the  highest  point  yet  reached. 
Sitiee  his  retirement  from  office  he  has  given  his  view  of  the 
extent  of  the  power  of  the  Executive  in  his  **  Notes  for  a  Pos- 
nihle  Autohiogruphy,"  in  which  he  takes  the  position  that  all 
j>ower6  not  granted  to  any  other  department  of  the  government 
aud  not  denied  to  it,  may  rightfully  be  assumed  and  exercised 
by  the  President.  He  calk  attention  to  his  *' insistence  upon 
the  theory  that  the  executive  power  was  limiled  only  by  spe- 
cific restrictions  and  prohibitions  appearing  in  the  Constitution, 
or  imposed  by  Congress  under  its  constitutional  powers."  In 
another  form  he  puts  it  as  his  "  belief  that  it  was  not  only  his 
right  but  bis  duty  to  do  anything  that  the  needs  of  the  nation 
demanded  unless  such  action  *was  forbidden  by  the  Constitu- 
tion or  Ly  the  laws."  It  is  a  long  way  to  that  view  of  the 
President's  power  from  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  itself 
that  all  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  —  nnd  of 
course  that  includes  all  powers  not  granted  to  any  officer  of 
the  United  States  —  are  reserved  to  the  Slates  and  the  yjeople. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  successors  have  had  no  opportunity  to  show 
by  their  action  in  concrete  cases,  as  he  had  in  the  coal  strike  and 
the  Panama  canal,  whether  they  would  agree  with  his  theory. 
But  Mr.  Taft  says  frankly  in  his  *'  Presidency  ■  *  that  he  re- 
gards it  as  •*  unsafe  doctrine."  Yet  although  neither  of  the 
last  two  Presidents  has  been  called  upon  to  assume  any  powers 
not   directly  derivable  from  the  Constitution,  both  of  them 
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have  not  only  made  use,  as  a  matter  of  right,  of  all  the  powers 
and  all  the  methods  by  which  President  Roosevelt  undertook 
to  impose  his  will  on  the  government,  but  have  refined  those 
methods  to  such  an  extent  that  by  a  little  further  advance  in 
the  same  direction  the  constitutional  initiative  of  Congress  on 
important  matters  will  disappear,  and  an  executive  initiative 
will  take  its  place.  That  will  be  an  introduction  not  of  the 
British  system,  where  the  executive  is  but  a  committee  of 
Parliament,  but  of  a  system  not  unlike  that  of  the  Grerman 
Empire. 

The  Constitution  is  still  adaptable  to  the  emergencies  that 
will  arise,  and  there  will  still  be  masterful  men  at  the  head  of 
affairs.  Fortunately  there  are  and  will  still  be  wise  and  far- 
seeing  men  who  will  not  sufifer  the  people  to  be  led  blindfold, 
and  who  will  guard  the  country  from  permitting  too  large  a 
share  of  the  government  to  fall  to  any  man  —  for  in  that 
direction  lies  the  danger  to  American  liberty. 


THE  END 
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CONVENTIONS,    CANDIDATES,   AND   PLATFORMS 
CANVASS   OF    1916 

Socialist  Labor  Party  Coxvention,  hilld  at 
New  York,  April  23 

Candidat€4S 
For  President,  Arthur  Keimer,  of  Massachusetts. 
For  Vice-President,  Caleb  Harrison,  of  llliuoia. 

Piatfarm 

The  Socialist  Labor  Party,  in  national  convention  asBembled, 
reaffirming  its  previous  platform  declarations^  reasserts  the  right 
of  man  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiuess. 

We  hold  that  the  purpose  of  govern nient  is  to  secure  to  every 
citizen  the  enjoyment  of  thia  right;  bnt  taught  by  experience  we 
hold  furthermore  that  such  right  ia  illusory  to  the  majority  of  the 
people,  to  wit,  the  working  class,  under  the  preseut  system  of  eco- 
nomic ineciuality  that  is  essentially  destructive  of  their  life,  their 
liberty,  and  their  happineas. 

We  hold  that  the  true  theory  of  economics  is  that  the  means  of 
production  mtist  be  owned,  operated,  and  controlled  by  the  people 
in  common.  Man  cannot  exercise  his  right  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  without  the  ownership  of  the  land  on,  and 
the  tool  with  which  to  work.  Deprived  of  these,  his  life,  his  liberty, 
and  his  fate  fall  into  the  hands  of  that  class  which  owns  these 
essentials  for  work  and  production. 

We  hold  that  the  existing  contradiction  between  social  produc- 
tion and  capitalist  appropriation  —  the  latter  resulting  from  the 
private  ownership  of  the  natural  and  social  opportunities  —  divides 
the  people  into  two  classes :  the  Capitalist  Class  and  the  Working 
Class;  throws  vsociety  into  the  convulsions  of  the  Class  Struggle; 
and  perverts  government  in  the  interests  of  the  Capitalist  Class, 

Thus  Labor  is  robbed  of  the  wealth  it  alone  produces,  is  denied 
the  means  of  selfHemployment,  and  by  compulsory  idleness  in 
wage-slav^ery,  is  even  deprived  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Against  such  a  system  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  raises  the  ban- 
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ner  of  revolt,  and  demands  the  uacoodidon&l  surrender  of  Ihe 
Capitalist  C1b«s. 

lu  place  of  such  a  Bystem  the  Socialiftt  Labor  Party  aims  to  aub- 
Btilute  a  avHtetn  of  social  owrierahip  of  the  means  of  production, 
industrially  administered  by  the  Working  Class  —  the  workers  to 
assume  control  and  direction  as  well  as  operation  of  their  indus- 
trial affairs. 

Th  h  solution  of  necessity  requires  the  organization  of  the  Working 
Class  as  a  class  upon  revolutionary  political  and  iiidiifltriaf  lines, 

W'e  therefore  Cidl  upou  the  wage  workers  to  organisse  themselves 
iuto  a  revolntioKiary  political  organization  under  the  banner  of  the 
^k)cial(3t  Labor  Farty;  and  to  organize  themselvea  likewise  upon 
the  industrial  field  into  a  revolutionary  industrial  union  in  keep- 
ing with  their  jxilitical  aims. 

And  we  also  call  upon  all  other  intelligent  citizens  to  place 
themselves  squarely  upon  the  ground  of  AVorking  Class  interests, 
and  join  us  in  this  mighty  and  noble  work  of  human  emancipa- 
tion»  so  that  we  may  put  summary  end  to  the  existing  barbarous 
class  conflict  by  placing  the  land  and  all  the  means  of  production, 
trajisportation*  and  diatribntion  iuto  the  hands  of  the  people  as  a 
collective  l>ody,  and  substituting  the  Cooperative  Conrmon wealth 
for  the  pre.sent  state  of  [planless  production,  industrial  war,  and 
social  disorder  —  a  commonwealth  in  which  every  worker  shall 
have  the  free  exercise  and  full  l>eueht  of  his  faculties,  multiplied 
by  ail  tlie  factors  of  modern  civilization. 


Republican  Pahty  Convention,  held  at  Chicago, 

J0NE  7 


Candidates 
For  President,  Charles  Evaiia  Hughea,  of  New  York. 
For  Vice-Prestdeat,  Charles  Warren  Fairbanks,  of  IndiaEia* 

Platform 

In  1861  the  Republican  party  stood  for  the  Union.  As  it  stood 
for  the  Union  of  States,  it  now  stands  for  a  united  people,  true  to 
American  ideals,  loyal  to  American  traditions,  knowing  no  alle- 
giance except  to  the  Constitution,  tn  the  Government,  and  to  the 
Flag  of  the  United  States.  We  believe  in  American  policies  at 
home  and  abroad. 

AVe  declare  that  we  believe  in  and  will  enforce  the  protection  of 
every  American  citizen  in  all  the  rights  secured  to  him  by  the 
Constitution,  treaties,  and  the  law  of  nation8,athome  and  abroad, 
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by  land  ftnd  by  sea.  These  rights,  which,  in  violation  of  the  ap^ 
cific  promise  of  their  party  made  at  Baltimore  in  iWlt?^  the  Demo- 
crutio  President  and  the  Democratic  Congresa  have  failed  to  de- 
fend, we  will  itinfliiicliingiy  maintain. 

We  desire  peace^  the  |^*eace  of  justice  and  right,  and  believe  in 
maintaining  a  straight  and  honest  neutrality  between  the  bcdliger- 
euta  in  the  great  war  iu  Europe.  We  must  perform  all  our  duties 
and  insist  upon  all  our  rights  as  neutrals  without  fear  and  without 
favor.  We  believe  that  peace  and  neutrality,  as  well  as  the  dignity 
and  iniuence  of  the  United  States,  cannot  l>e  preserved  by  shifty 
expedients,  by  phrase-niaking,  by  performances  in  language,  or  by 
attitudes  ever  changing  in  an  effort  to  secure  votes  or  voters.  The 
present  Administration  has  destroyed  our  influence  abroad  and 
humiliated  us  in  our  own  eyes.  The  Republican  party  believes 
that  a  firm,  consistent,  and  courageous  foreign  jxilicy,  always 
maintained  by  Republican  Presidents  in  accordance  with  American 
traditions,  is  the  best,  as  it  is  the  only  true,  way  to  preserve  our 
peace  and  restore  us  to  our  rightful  place  among  the  nations. 
We  believe  in  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes  and 
favor  the  establishment  of  a  world  court  for  that  purpose. 

We  deeply  sympathize  with  the  fifteen  million  people  of  Mexico 
who,  for  three  years  have  seen  their  country  devastated,  their 
homes  destroyed,  their  fellow  citizens  murdered,  and  their  women 
outraged,  liy  armed  bands  of  desperadoes  led  by  self-seekiug,  con* 
■denceless  agitators  whoi  when  temporarily  successful  in  any  lo- 
cality, have  neither  sought  nor  been  able  to  i-estore  order  or  estab* 
lish  and  maintain  peace. 

We  express  our  horror  and  indignation  at  the  outrages  which 
«ave  been  and  are  being  perpetrated  by  bandits  upon  American 
men  and  women  who  were  or  are  in  Mexico  by  invitation  of  the 
laws  and  of  the  Government  of  that  country,  and  whose  rights  to 
security  of  |)ersou  and  property  are  guaranteed  by  solemn  treaty 
obligations.  We  denounce  the  indefensible  methods  of  interfer- 
ence employed  by  this  Administration  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Mexico  and  refer  with  shame  to  its  failure  to  discharge  the  duty 
di  this  country  as  next  friend  to  Mexico,  its  duty  to  other  Powers, 
who  have  relied  upon  us  as  such  friend,  and  its  duty  to  our  citi- 
zens in  Mexico,  in  permitting  the  continuance  of  such  conditions, 
first,  by  failure  to  act  promptly  and  firmly,  and  second,  by  lending 
itfi  influence  to  the  continuation  of  such  conditions  through  recog- 
nition of  one  of  the  factions  responsible  for  these  outrages. 

We  pledge  our  aid  in  restoring  order  and  maintaining  peac^  in 
Mexico.  We  promise  to  our  citizens  on  and  near  our  border,  and 
to  those  in  Mexico*  wherever  they  may  be  found,  adequate  and 
absolute  protection  in  their  liveSt  liberty,  and  property. 
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We  reaffirm  our  approval  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  declare 
its  mainte nance  to  be  a  policy  of  this  country  essential  to  its  pres- 
ent and  future  peace  aad  safety  and  to  the  ackievemeiii  of  ita 
manifest  destiny. 

We  favor  the  continuance  of  Republican  policies,  which  will  re- 
sult in  drawing  more  and  more  closely  the  commercial,  financial^ 
and  social  relations  between  this  country  and  the  countries  of  Latin 
America. 

We  renew  our  allegiance  to  the  Philippine  policy  inangnrated 
by  McKinley,  approved  by  Congress,  and  consistently  carried  out 
by  Uooaei'elt  and  Taft.  Even  in  this  short  tinme  it  has  enormously 
improved  the  material  and  social  conditions  of  the  ialundii,  giveu 
the  Philippine  jwople  a  constantly  increasing  participation  in  their 
Government,  and  if  persisted  in  will  bring  still  greater  benefits  in 
the  future. 

We  accepted  the  responsibility  of  the  islands  as  a  duty  to  civil- 
ization and  the  Filipino  jjeople.  To  leave  with  our  task  half  done 
would  break  our  pledges,  injure  our  prestige  among  nations,  and 
imperil  what  has  already  been  accomplished. 

We  condemn  the  Democratic  Administration  for  its  attempt  to 
abandon  the  Philippines,  which  was  prevented  only  by  the  vigor- 
ous opposition  of  Republican  members  of  Congress,  aided  by  a  few 
patriotic  Democrats. 

We  reiterate  our  unqualified  approval  of  the  action  taken  in  De- 
cember, 1911,  by  the  President  and  Congress  to  secure  with  Russia, 
as  with  other  countries,  a  treaty  that  will  recognisie  the  absolute 
right  of  expatriation  and  prevent  all  discrimination  of  whatever 
kind  between  American  citizens,  whether  native-born  or  alien^  and 
regardless  of  race,  religion,  or  previous  poHlieal  allegiance.  We  re- 
new the  pledge  to  observe  this  principle  and  to  maintain  the  right 
of  asylum,  which  is  neither  to  be  surrendered  nor  restricted,  and 
we  unite  in  the  cherished  hope  that  the  war  which  is  now  deso- 
lating the  world  may  speedily  end,  with  a  complete  and  lasting 
restoration  of  brotherhood  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  and  the 
assurance  of  full  equal  rights,  civil  and  religious,  to  all  men  in 
every  land. 

In  order  to  maintain  our  peace  and  make  certain  the  security  of 
our  people  within  our  own  borders,  the  country  must  have  not  only 
adequate  but  tliorough  and  complete  national  defence  ready  for 
any  emergency.  We  must  have  a  sulUcient  and  efficient  regular 
army,  and  a  provision  for  ample  reserves,  already  drilled  and  disci- 
plined, who  can  be  called  at  once  to  the  colors  when  the  hour  of 
danger  comes. 

We  must  have  a  navy  so  strong  and  so  well  proportioned  and 
equipped,  so  thoroughly  ready  and  prepared,  that  no  enemy  can 
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gain  command  of  the  sea  and  effect  a  landing  in  force  on  either 
OUT  western  or  our  eastern  coast.  To  secure  these  results  we  must 
have  a  coherent,  continuous  policy  of  tiattonal  defence,  which  even 
in  tbese  perilous  days  the  Democratic  party  ha*  utterly  failed  to 
develop,  but  which  we  promise  to  give  to  the  country- 

The  Republican  party  stands  now,  as  always,  in  the  fullest  sense 
for  the  policy  of  tariff  protection  to  American  industries  and 
American  labor  and  does  not  regard  an  antindumping  provision  as 
an  adequttt**  substitute.  Such  protection  should  be  reasonable  in 
amount,  but  sufficient  to  protect  adequately  American  industry  and 
American  labor  and  be  so  adjusted  as  Uy  prevent  undue  exactions  by 
monopoltes  or  trusts.  It  should,  moreover,  give  special  attention  to 
flecuring  the  industrial  independence  of  the  United  States,  as  in 
the  case  of  dye-stuffs. 

Through  wise  tariff  and  industrial  legislation  our  industries  can 
be  HO  organized  that  they  will  become  not  only  a  commercial  bul- 
wark but  a  {Kiwerful  aid  to  national  defence. 

The  Underwood  Tariff  Aufe  is  a  complete  failure  in  every  respect. 
Under  it^  administration  imports  have  enormously  increased  in 
spite  of  the  fiict  that  the  intercourse  with  foreign  countries  has 
been  largely  cut  off  by  reason  of  the  war,  while  the  revenues  of 
which  we  stand  in  such  dire  need  have  l>een  greatly  reduced.  Under 
normal  conditions  which  prevailed  prior  to  the  war,  it  was  clearly 
demonstrated  that  this  act  deprived  the  American  producer  and 
the  American  wage-earner  of  that  protection  which  entit^d  them 
to  meet  their  foreign  competitors^  and  but  for  the  adventitious 
conditions  created  by  the  war,  would  long  since  have  paralyzed  all 
forms  of  American  industry  and  deprived  American  labor  of  its 
JuHt  reward- 
It  hits  not  in  the  least  reduced  the  cost  of  living,  which  has  con- 
Btantly  advanced  from  the  date  of  its  mactmrtnt.  The  welfare  of 
our  jieople  demands  its  ref>eal  and  the  subHtitution  of  a  meaHure 
which  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war  will  produce  ample  revenue  and 
give  reasonable  protection  to  all  forms  of  American  production  in 
mine,  forest,  field,  and  factory. 

We  favor  the  creation  of  a  tariff  commission  with  complete 
power  to  gather  and  comf»ile  information  for  the  use  of  Congress 
in  all  matters  relating  to  the  tariff. 

The  Republican  party  has  long  believed  in  the  rigid  supervision 
and  strict  regulation  of  the  transportation  and  great  corporations 
of  the  country.  It  ha.*?  put  its  creed  into  its  deeds  and  all  really 
effective  laws  regulating  the  railroads  and  the  great  industrial  cor- 
porations are  the  work  of  Republican  Congresses  and  Presidents. 
For  this  policy  of  regulation  and  supervision  the  Democrats,  in 
a  Btumbliug  and  piecemeal  way,  are  undertaking  to  involve  the 
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Government  in  business  which  should  Ite  left  within  the  sphere  of 
private  enterprise  and  in  direct  competition  with  its  own  citizeus, 
a  policy  which  is  sure  to  result  in  waste,  great  expense  to  the  tax- 
payer and  in  an  inferior  product. 

The  KepublicaTi  party  firmly  believes  that  all  who  violate  the 
laws  in  regulation  of  business  should  be  individually  punished. 
But  prosecution  m  very  different  from  perwciitjon,  and  business 
success,  no  matter  how  honeatly  attained,  is  apparently  regarded 
by  the  Democratic  party  aa  in  itself  a  crimo.  Such  doctrines  and 
beliefs  choke  enterprise  and  stifle  prosperity.  The  Republican 
party  Iwlieves  in  encourag^ing  American  business,  as  it  believea  in 
and  will  seek  to  advance  all  American  interests. 

U'e  favor  an  effective  system  of  rural  credits  as  opposed  to  the 
ineffective  law  proposed  by  the  present  Democratic  Administration. 

We  favor  the  extension  of  the  rural  free  delivery  svatym  and 
condemn  the  Democratic  Administration  for  curtailing  and  crip* 
pling  it 

In  view  of  the  policies  adopted  by  all  the  maritime  nations  to 
encourage  their  shii>ping  interests,  and  in  order  to  enable  us  to 
comi>t5te  with  them  for  the  ocean-carryitig  trade,  we  favor  the  pay- 
ment to  whips  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  of  liberal  compensation 
for  services  actually  rendered  in  carrying  the  mails,  and  such  fur- 
ther legislation  as  will  build  up  an  adequate  American  merchant 
marine  and  give  us  ships  which  may  be  recjuiBitioned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  time  of  national  emergency. 

VVe  are  utterly  opposed  to  the  Government  ownership  of  vessels, 
as  proposed  by  the  Demccratic  party,  because  Government-owned 
ships,  while  effectively  preventing  the  development  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  by  private  capital,  will  be  entirely  unable  to 
provide  for  the  vast  volume  of  American  freights,  and  will  leave  ui 
more  helpless  than  ever  in  the  hard  grip  of  foreign  syndicates. 

Interstate  and  intrastate  transportation  have  become  so  inter- 
woven that  the  attempt  to  apply  two  and  often  several  Bets  of  lawB 
to  its  regulation  haa  produced  confiicts  of  authority,  embarraa»- 
ment  in  operation  and  incouvenience  and  expense  to  the  public. 

The  entire  transportation  system  of  the  country  has  become 
essentially  nationab  We  therefore  favor  such  action  by  legislation, 
or,  if  necessary*,  through  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  State*,  aa  will  result  in  placing  it  under  exclusive  federal 
coiitroi 

The  increasing  cost  of  the  National  Government  and  the  need 
for  the  greatest  economy  of  its  resources  in  order  to  meet  the  gi'aw- 
ing  demands  of  the  people  for  Government  service  call  for  the 
aeverest  condemnation  of  the  wasteful  appropriations  of  this  Demo- 
cratic Adminiatration,  of  its  Bhameless  raids  oa  the  Treasury,  and 
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of  ita  opposition  to  and  rejection  of  President  Taft*5  oft-repeated 
propo^alij  and  earnest  efforts  to  secure  economy  and  efficiency 
through  the  establia lament  of  a  simple,  businesslike  budget  system 
to  which  we  pledge  our  support  and  which  we  hold  to  be  neceastuy 
to  effect  a  real  reform  in  the  administration  of  national  finances. 

We  believe  in  a  careful  husbandry  of  all  the  natural  resources 
of  the  nation  —  a  husbandry  which  means  development  without 
waste ;  use  without  abuse. 

The  Civil  Service  Law  has  always  been  sustained  by  the  Repub- 
lican party  and  we  renew  our  repeated  declaration  that  it  shall  be 
thorougiily  and  honestly  enforced  and  extended  wherever  practi- 
cable. The  Democratic  party  has  created  since  March  4,  1913, 
tlurty  thousand  offices  ouUide  of  the  Civil  Service  Law  at  an  an- 
nual cost  of  forty-four  million  dollars  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country. 

We  condemn  tlie  groas  abuse  and  the  misuse  of  the  law  by  the 
present  Democratic  Administration  and  pledge  ourselves  to  a  re- 
OTganistation  along  lines  of  efficiency  and  economy. 

Reaffirming  the  attitude  long  maintained  by  the  Republican 
party,  we  hold  that  officials  appointed  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment of  any  territoi^  should  be  bonafde  residents  of  the  territory 
in  which  their  duties  are  to  be  performed. 

We  pledge  the  Republican  party  to  the  faithful  enforcement  of 
all  federal  laws  passed  for  the  protection  of  labor.  We  favor  vt>cn- 
tional  education,  the  enactment  and  rigid  enforcement  of  a  federal 
child  labor  law;  the  enactment  of  a  generous  and  comprehensive 
workmen's  compensation  law,  within  the  commerce  power  of  Con- 
gress, and  an  accident  compensation  law,  covering  all  Government 
employees.  We  favor  the  collection  and  collation,  under  the  dii-ec- 
tion  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  of  complete  data  relating  to  in* 
dustrial  hazards  for  the  information  of  Congress,  to  the  end  that 
tuch  legislation  may  be  adopted  as  may  be  calculated  to  secure  the 
safety,  conservation,  and  protection  of  labor  from  the  dangers  inci' 
dent  to  industry  and  transportation. 

The  Republican  party,  reaffirming  its  faith  in  govemraent  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  as  a  measure  of  justice  to  one 
half  the  adult  people  of  this  country,  favors  the  extension  of  the 
suffrage  to  women,  but  recognizes  the  right  of  eai^h  State  to  settle 
this  question  for  itself. 

iSuch  are  our  principles,  such  are  our  purposes  and  policies.  We 
close  as  we  began.  The  times  are  dangerous  and  the  future  is 
fraught  with  peril.  The  great  issues  of  the  day  have  been  confused 
by  words  and  phrases.  The  American  spirit,  which  made  the 
country  and  saved  the  Union^  has  been  forgotten  by  those  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  power.  We  appeal  to  all  vVmericaus, 
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whether  naturalized  or  native-born,  to  prove  to  the  world  that  we 
are  Americana  in  thought  and  deed,  with  one  loyalty,  one  hope, 
one  aspiration-  We  call  on  all  Americans  to  be  true  to  the  «pirit  of 
America,  to  the  gre^t  traditions  of  their  common  country,  and 
above  all  things,  to  keep  tiie  faith. 


PitoGREssivE  Party  Convention,  held  at  Chicaqq^ 
June  7 


Candidatet 

For  President,  Theodore  Rooaeveltj  of  New  York. 
For  Vice-President,  John  M.  Parker,  of  Louisiana. 

(Mr.  Roosevelt  declined  the  nominntion,  and  the  National  Com- 
mittee thereupon  ** endorsed"  the  nominee  of  the  Kepublicana, 
Mr.  Hughes.   Mr.  Parker  did  not  decline.) 

Plat/onn 

This  is  the  year  of  decision  for  the  nation's  future.  As  we  now 
decide,  80  we  shall  go  forward  in  righteousness  and  power,  or  back- 
ward in  degradation  and  weakness. 

Of  necessity  we  deal  now  with  the  foundations  of  our  national 
life.  We  are  facing  elemental  facts  of  force,  of  right  and  wrong, 
of  extreme  national  peril.  Our  present  choice  of  path  will  be  irrev- 
ocable. The  tradition  of  isolation  has  been  ended.  The  United 
States  is  now  part  of  a  world-system  of  civilization.  We  stand  or 
fall  as  we  prepare  now  to  take  our  part  in  peace  or  war  and  hold 
our  own  therein. 

As  members  of  an  international  community,  we  are  subject  to 
cert^iin  basic  duties  ;  -^ 

To  secure  the  rights  and  equal  treatment  of  our  citizens,  native 
or  naturalized,  on  land  and  sea,  without  regard  to  race*  creed,  or 
nativity; 

To  guard  the  honor  and  uphold  the  just  influence  of  our  nation ; 

To  maintain  the  integrity  of  international  law. 

These  are  the  corner-stones  of  civilization.  We  must  be  strong 
to  defend  them. 

The  present  war  shows  that  it  is  the  supreme  duty  of  civiliza- 
tion to  create  conditions  which  will  make  peace  permanent.  Our 
country  must  be  ahle  and  ready  to  take  its  part  in  that  work.  The 
pearse  which  we  desire  for  our  country  i.s  not  the  peace  of  submis- 
sion and  cowardice,  but  the  peace  of  justice.  War  and  its  evils 
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will  not  be  done  away  with  by  suffering  iujustice  to  ourselves  or 
others^  nor  by  pledging  ourselves  to  drastic  uctioii  for  iulerna- 
tioual  right  if  we  do  not  prepare  the  forces  whicli  would  fiustajii 
such  actiun.  We  can  perform  our  rightful  part  iu  prooioting^  per- 
manent international  jwace  only  by  a  willingne^is  and  a  prepared 
ability  to  defend  our  own  rights  and  the  rights  of  other  nations. 

We  earnestly  desire  to  keep  thus  peace,  but  there  are  higher 
things  wln!;h  we  must  keep  if  we  would  keep  the  failli  as  Wash- 
ington  and  Lincoln  kept  it.  Peace  at  the  price  of  submis^sion  and 
cowardice  is  not  desirable,  nor  is  it  the  peace  of  justice  wliieh 
alone  would  make  it  permanent.  Supine  subniisaion  to  the  inva- 
sion of  our  rights  or  indifference  to  the  wrongs  of  weaker  nations 
will  not  long  maintain  i^ace,  nor  will  mere  threat  of  actioii  en- 
force our  rights  under  international  law.  Tliere  must  be  an  unfal- 
tering deteinjination  and  a  personal  ability  to  defend  our  rights 
and  to  fulfil  our  intertiiitional  obligationa.  In  such  a  readiness  lies 
the  sure  safeguard  of  t»oth  national  honor  and  continued  peace. 
Failure  to  deal  firmly  and  promptly  with  the  menace  of  Mexi- 
can disorders  has  brought  conditioUv^  worse  than  warfare,  and  has 
weakened  our  national  self-respect.  Every  rt^source  of  Government 
Hhould  forthwith  be  used  to  end  those  conditions,  and  protect  from 
outrage  the  lives,  honor,  and  property  of  American  inejj  and 
women  in  Mexico. 

Whatever  our  country  can  legitimately  do  to  attain  peace  for 
war-stricken  Europe  and  to  aid  in  the  procurement  of  equal  righta 
without  discrimination  because  of  race  or  creed  to  all  men  in  all 
landa  should  be  done. 

Adequate  provision  for  the  common  defence  has  become  the  task 
of  foremost  national  concern. 

Beneath  the  structure  of  military  and  economic  strength  there 
ranst  iHi  a  unified  spirit  of  this  coHmf>poIitan  people,  a  deep  loyalty 
and  utidivided  allegiance  to  America,  the  hind  which  has  welcomed 
us  and  tnir  injmigrant  forefathera.  Back  of  any  adequate  national 
preparedness  in  arms  or  in  industry  must  remain  the  democratic 
soul  of  an  undivided  people,  determined  to  keep  America's  great 
heritage  and  traditions  unfalteringly  in  first  place.  American  prob* 
lems  tnnst  be  faced  and  solved,  and  solely  in  the  light  of  American 
ideals.  American  political  action  must  be  taken  in  the  service  of 
American  ends.  Unwaxering  patriotism  and  unfaltering  fidelity  to 
America  is  the  only  spirit  which  should  animaU^  our  citizens.  If 
in  this  melting-pot  of  a  hundred  nations  the  children  of  any  fail 
to  find  our  common  destiny  worthy  of  common  devotion  and  de- 
fence we  shall  sustain  irreparable  loss  of  national  character. 

In  this  spirit  of  Americanism,  action  must  be  taken  for  the  com- 
mon defence. 
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We  must  be  ready,  in  spirit,  arms,  aud  itidustry.  Preparation  in 
arms  rer|iuit!«:  — 

A  navy  restored  to  at  least  second  rank  in  battle  efficiency, 

A  regular  army  of  25(\(XM)  raen,  fully  armed  and  Iraiued,  as 
first  line  of  land  defence; 

A  system  of  military  training  adequate  to  organize  with  prompts 
nesa,  behind  that  first  line  of  the  army  and  navy,  a  citizen  soldiery, 
suppHtid,  armed,  and  coulrolli'd  l>y  the  National  fjoveniment. 

Ill  ovir  democracy  every  mule  citizen  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
defending  liis  contitry.  Thiji  duty  is  not  new.  It  has  existed  from 
the  foundation  of  the  Government.  Under  nioderii  conditiona,  it 
cannot  t>e  performed  without  military  training;  service  without 
training  raeaua  slaughter  find  disaater.  As  tlie  nation  has  always 
recognized  and  exercised  the  riirtit  to  enforce  compulsory  military 
service  in  tiun?  of  war,  so  should  there  be  universal  military  train- 
inj^;  for  that  wervice  during  times  of  i»eace. 

We  helieve  in  preparedues.s  for  defencej  Vnit  never  fur  aggression. 
VkGi  must  not  sacrilice  the  lives  of  men  for  the  glory  or  gain  of 
military  conqueiit.  And  we  lielieve  that  the  women  of  the  country, 
who  share  with  the  men  tlie  hnnJens  of  CJovernment  in  times  of 
peace  and  make  equal  sacrifice  in  time  of  war,  should  l>e  given 
the  full  political  light  of  suffrage  either  by  8tate  or  federal 
action. 

Arms  alone  cannot  maintain  a  nation.  Of  far  greater  permanent 
importance  must  stand  a  national  industry  efficient  for  the  general 
welfare,  a  prosperity  justly  distrihuled,  a  national  life  organiaied 
in  all  poinls  for  national  ends.  Four  years  ago  this,  party  was  horn 
of  a  nation's  awakeneil  sense  of  these  fundamental  truths.  In  the 
platform  then  adopted  we  set  forth  our  position  on  public  ques- 
tions. We  here  realfum  the  declarations  there  maile  on  national 
issues. 

A  nation  to  survive  nmst  stand  for  the  principles  of  social  and  in- 
dustrial ju.«?tice.  We  have  no  riglit  lo  exfiect  continued  loyalty  from 
an  oppressed  class.  We  nuist  remove  the  artifieial  caiuses  of  the 
high  cost  of  living;  prevent  the  exploitation  of  men^  women»  and 
children  in  industry  by  extension  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Law  to  the  full  limit  permitted  under  the  Constitution,  and  by 
a  thoroughgoing  child  labor  law;  protect  the  wage-earner,  and  by 
a  proj»erly  regulated  system  of  rural  credits  encourage  the  former 
and  give  to  the  landless  man  opportunity  to  acquire  land.  A  coun- 
try nmst  l>e  worth  living  in  to  be  Vkorth  fighting  for. 

To  make  j>ossilde  social  justice,  to  maintain  our  position  in  peace 
and  war,  we  must  insure  business  and  industrial  prosperity.  This 
can  lie  done  — 

By  a  regulation  of  industry  aimed  at  promoting  its  growth  and 
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prosperity,  and  a  just  distribution  of  its  retujns  aod  a  healtby  ex- 
pausion  of  foreign  trade  ; 

By  a  conservation  and  development  of  our  national  resources  for 
the  good  of  all ; 

By  tlie  reiistablishmeot  of  our  merclmnt  marine; 

By  th«3  developraentof  aayatem  of  interstate  national  highways ; 

By  making  a  new  standard  of  governmental  efficiency  through 
a  complete  civil  service  wyst-ein,  a  national  budget^  and  the  destruo* 
lion  of  "jHiirk  barrel  "  legislation. 

By  the  creation  of  a  permanent  expert  tariff  conamiasion,  with 
a  view  of  intelligently  and  i*eientiftcally  adjusting  the  tariff,  so  as 
to  build  op,  rather  than  destroy,  American  industry. 

The  protective  system  is  easentiid  to  our  national  prosperity. 
Tremendous  new  pressures  will  he  thrown  upon  our  industries 
aft«r  the  war  by  the  highly  mobilized  p»roduction  of  EnrofKe.  At 
all  times  conditions  of  competition  must  be  equalized  between  our 
own  and  foreign  countries.  We  can  only  get  the  protection  we 
need  through  the  use  of  exact  and  complete  knowledge,  unaffected 
by  prejudice  or  |x>litica.  We  can  secure  that  knowledge  at  all  limea 
and  when  needed  only  through  such  a  commission. 

The  industrial  issues  are  chiefly  natit>iml.  The  present  and  cer- 
tain future  make  it  imjierative  that  the  regidation  and  promotion 
of  industry,  and  especially  of  transiwrtation  and  foreign  trade,  be 
national,  not  local.  Only  federal  power  can  work  justice  to  capital 
and  labor  throughout  the  nation.  Only  national  authority  can 
mobilize  industry  for  defence  as  the  nation's  need  demands  it. 

We  have  set  forth  in  this  platform  plain  essential-*  of  national 
existence.  They  are  not  nesv  in  principle.  Most  men  agree  with 
them-  Any  man  may  propose  theiii.  The  urgent  and  immediate 
need  is  for  their  performance.  We  have  had  ample  experience 
•with  the  promiser;  with  words  and  the  bitter  taste  of  words  re- 
tracted. We  must  choose  a  man,  who,  not  alone  by  words,  but  by  past 
deeds,  gives  guaranty  that  he  can  and  ti^tII  make  these  things  good. 
The  issue  is  one  of  men*  In  the  midst  of  world-changes  unparal- 
lelied  in  history  we  cannot  forecast  the  problems  which  will  con- 
front our  Goveniment  during  tlie  war  and  at  its  end.  We  therefore 
need  as  President  a  leader  who  knows  the  nations,  a  man  who 
acts.  If  we  continue  longer  to  stand  for  words  as  above  deeds,  for 
fancies  as  above  facts,  we  shall  receive  and  merit  the  fate  that 
surely  awaits  the  man  or  people  who  do  not  face  the  truth. 

We  will  meet  and  work  with  any  man  or  p.irty  who  sees  the 
nation's  need  and  puts  forward  a  leader  fit  to  meet  it.  We  will 
accept  no  less,  in  plan  or  in  the  man,  and  we  solemnly  charge  upon 
any  who  place  partisan  }x>litics  above  country  the  rcHponsibdity 
for  a  nation's  future  sacrificed  to  aelfdnterest  and  spoils. 
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DfiMocEATic  Party  Convention,  held  at  St.  Louis, 
June  13 


Cafididates 

For  President,  Wood  row  Wilson,  of  Kew  Jersey. 

For  Vice-President,  Thomas  R.  Marshall,  of  Indiana, 

Flatform 

The  Democratic  party  in  annual  convention  assembled  Bwiopts' 
£he  foUowing  declaration,  to  the  end  that  the  people  of  the  United 
St&tea  may  both  realise  the  achievements  wrouglit  by  four  years 
of  Democratic  Admin istratioii  and  be  apprised  of  the  policies  to 
which  the  party  is  committed  for  the  further  conduct  of  national 
affairs. 

We  endorse  the  Administration  of  Woodrow  Wilflion.  It  S}ieaks 
for  itself.  It  is  the  best  exposition  of  sound  Deruocralic  policy  at 
home  and  abroad. 

We  challenge  comparison  of  our  record,  our  keeping  of  pledges, 
and  our  constructive  legislation,  with  thos*  of  any  party  of  any  time* 

We  found  our  country  hami>ered  by  sjwcial  privilege,  a  vicious 
tariff,  ohsolete  banking  laws^  and  an  iiielnstic  currency*  Our  for- 
eign affairs  were  doniinat**d  by  coramcreial  int^resta  for  their  self- 
ish ends.  The  Republican  party\  despite  repeated  pledges,  was 
impotent  to  correct  abuses  whifh  it  had  fostered.  Under  our  Ad- 
ministration, under  a  leatiership  which  has  never  fjilkred,  these 
abuses  liave  been  corrected  and  our  people  have  been  freed  there- 
from. 

Our  archaic  banking  and  currency  aystem,  prolific  of  panic  and 
disaster  under  Repnblican  adminiatrationfl, — long  the  refuge  of 
the  money  trust,  —  has  been  supplanted  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  a  true  democracy  of  credit  under  Government  control,  already 
proved  a  financial  bulwark  in  a  world-crisis,  mobilizing  our  re- 
sources, placing  abundant  credit  at  the  disposal  of  legitimate  in- 
du«try»  and  making  a  currency  panic  impossible. 

We  have  creat**d  a  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  accommodate 
the  iwrplexing  questions  arising  under  the  anti-trust  laws,  so  that 
monopoly  may  be  strangled  at  its  birth  and  legitimate  industry 
encouraged.  Fair  competition  in  business  is  now  assured. 

We  hare  effected  an  adjustment  of  the  tariff,  adequate  for  reve- 
nue under  peace  conditions,  and  fair  to  the  consumer  and  to  tli© 
producer.  We  have  adjusted  th«  burdens  of  taxation  so  that  swol- 
len incomes  hear  their  equitable  share.  Our  revenues  have  beea 
sufficient  in  times  of  world  stress. 
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We  have  lifted  human  labor  from  the  category  of  commoditiea 
atid  have  secured  to  the  workiugman  the  right  of  voitititary  associ- 
ation for  his  protection  and  welfare.  We  have  protected  theriglita 
of  the  laborer  against  the  imwarraivted  issuance  of  writs  of  injunc- 
tion, and  have  guaranteed  to  him  the  right  of  tnal  by  jury  incases 
of  alleged  contempt  committed  outside  the  presence  of  the  couit. 

We  have  advanced  tiie  parcel  post  to  genuine  efficiency,  enlarged 
the  postal  wivings  syateni,  added  ten  thoumiiid  rural  delivery  routes 
•nd  f^jctensionst  thus  reaching  two  and  one  half  millions  additional 
people,  improved  the  postal  service  in  every  branch,  and,  for  the 
first  time  iu  oui*  history,  plttced  the  Post-Office  system  on  a  self- 
aupporting  basis,  with  actual  aurplna  in  1&13,  1014,  and  11*1(3, 

The  reforms  which  were  moat  obviously  needed  to  clear  away 
privilege^  prevent  unfair  discrimination,  and  release  tlie  energies 
of  men  of  all  ranks  and  advantages,  have  been  effected  by  recent 
legislation.  We  must  now  remove,  so  far  as  possible,  e\^ery  remain- 
ing element  of  unrest  and  uncertainty  from  the  path  of  the  busi- 
ness men  of  America,  and  secure  for  them  a  continued  period  of 
quiet,  assured,  and  confident  pros^>erity. 

We  reaffirm  our  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  a  tariif  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  sufficient  i-evenue  for  the  operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment economically  administered,  and  unreservedly  endorse  the 
Underwood  Taiili  Law  as  truly  exemplifying  that  doctrine.  We 
recognize  that  tariff  rates  are  necessarily  subject  t-o  change  to  meet 
changing  conditions  in  the  world's  proriuctions  and  trade.  The 
eTenta  of  the  last  two  yeara  have  brought  about  many  momen- 
tous changes.  In  some  reapectd  their  effects  are  yet  conjectural 
and  wait  to  be  disclosed,  particularly  in  regard  to  our  foreign 
trade.  Two  yeara  of  a  war  which  has  directly  involved  most  of 
the  chief  industrial  nations  of  the  workl,  and  whieh  has  indirectly 
affected  the  life  and  industry  of  all  nations,  are  bringing  about 
economic  changes  more  varied  and  far-reaching  than  the  world 
has  ever  before  experienced.  In  order  to  ascertain  just  what  those 
changes  may  be,  the  Democratic  Congress  is  providing  for  a  non- 
partisan tariff  commission  to  make  impartial  and  thorough  study 
of  every  economic  fact  that  may  throw  light  either  upon  our  past 
or  upon  our  future  fiscal  policy,  with  regard  to  the  imposition  o 
taxes  on  imports,  or  with  regard  to  the  changing  and  changed  cot. 
ditions  under  which  our  trade  is  carried  on.  We  cordially  endorse 
this  timely  proposal  and  declare  ourselves  in  Bvmpathy  with  the 
principle  and  purpose  of  shaping  legislation  within  that  field  in 
accordance  with  clearly  established  facta  rather  than  in  accord- 
ance with  the  demands  of  aeliiBh  interests,  or  upon  information 
provided  largely,  if  not  exclusively,  by  them. 

Immediate  provision  should  be  made  for  the  development  ol 
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the  carrying  trade  of  the  United  States.  Our  foreig^n  commerce 
has  iu  the  past  beea  subject  to  many  unnecessary  and  vexatious 
ohstaclea  in  tJie  way  of  legislation  of  Republican  Congresses. 
Until  tlie  recent  Democratic  tariff  legislation  it  was  hampered  l>y 
iinreaaonable  burdens  of  taxation.  Until  the  recent  banking  legii*- 
lation,  it  had  at  its  dispo&al  few  of  the  necessary  instrumentalities 
of  international  credit  and  exchange.  Until  the  formulation  of 
the  pending  act  to  promote  the  construction  of  a  merchant  murine, 
it  lacked  even  the  pros[»ect  of  ade(|uate  carriage  by  sea.  We  heart- 
ily endorse  the  purposes  and  policy  of  the  pending  shipping  bill, 
and  favor  all  such  additional  measures  of  constructive  or  remedial 
legislation  aa  may  be  necessary  Uy  restore  our  flag  to  the  seas  and 
to  provide  further  facilities  for  our  foreign  commerce,  particularly 
such  laws  as  may  be  iimde  to  remove  unfair  conditions  of  competi- 
tion in  the  dealings  of  American  merchauta  and  producers  with 
competitors  in  foreign  markets. 

The  part  that  the  United  States  will  play  in  the  new  day  of  inter- 
national relationships  which  is  now  upon  us  will  depend  upon  our 
preparation  and  our  character.  The  r)emocratic  party*  therefore, 
recognissea  the  assertion  and  triumphant  demonstration  of  the  indi- 
visibility and  coherent  strength  of  the  nation  as  the  supreme  issue 
of  this  day  in  which  the  whole  world  faces  the  crisis  of  manifold 
change.  It  summons  all  men,  of  whatever  origin  or  creed,  who 
would  count  themselves  Ajnericanfl  to  join  in  making  clear  to  all 
the  world  the  unity  and  consequent  power  of  America. 

This  is  an  issue  of  patriotism.  To  taint  it  with  partisanship 
would  he  to  detile  it.  In  this  day  of  test,  America  must  show  itself, 
not  a  nation  of  partisans,  but  a  nation  of  patriots.  There  is  gath- 
ered here  in  America  the  beat  of  the  blood,  the  industry,  and  the 
genius  of  the  whole  worlds  the  elements  of  a  great  race  and  a  mag- 
nificent Bociety  to  be  melted  into  a  mighty  and  splendid  nation, 

Whoever,  actuated  by  the  purjKJse  to  promote  the  interest  of  a 
foreign  power,  in  disregard  of  our  own  country's  welfare  or  to  in* 
jure  this  Government  in  its  foreign  relations  or  cripple  or  destroy 
its  industries  at  home,  and  whoever  by  arousing  prejudices  of  a 
racial,  religious,  or  other  nature  creates  discord  and  strife  among 
our  people  so  as  to  obstruct  the  wholesome  process  of  unification,  ia 
faithless  to  the  trust  which  the  privilegea  of  citizenship  repose  iu 
him  and  disloyal  to  his  country. 

We  therefore  condemn  as  snbversive  of  this  nation's  unity  and 
integrity,  and  as  destructive  of  its  welfare,  the  activities  and  de- 
signs of  every  group  or  organization,  political  or  otherwise,  that 
has  for  its  object  the  advancement  of  the  interest  of  a  foreign 
power,  whether  such  object  is  promoted  by  intimidating  the  (jov- 
crument,  a  political  parly,  or  representatives  of  the  people,  or  which 
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ia  calculftted  and  tends  to  divide  our  people  into  auUvgonistio 
groups,  and  Ihua  to  destroy  that  complete  ag^reemeiit  and  solidarity 
of  the  people  and  that  unity  of  sentiment  and  national  purpose  so 
essential  to  the  i>erpetiiity  of  the  nation  and  its  free  uistitulions. 

We  condemn  all  alliances  anrj  coml»inalii>ns  of  indiviijuab  in 
this  country,  of  whatever  nationality  or  dej?cent,  who  agree  and 
conspire  toj^ether  for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing  or  weakening 
our  Government  or  of  improperly  influencing  or  coercing  our  pnl> 
lie  representatives  in  dealing  or  negotiating  with  any  foreign  power. 
We  charge  that  snch  conspiracies  exist  and  have  heen  instigated 
for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  interests  of  foreign  countries  to 
ehe  prejudice  and  detriment  of  our  own  country.  We  condemn  any 
political  party  wtiich,  in  view  of  the  activity  of  such  conspirators, 
surrenders  its  integrity  or  modifies  its  policy. 

Along  witli  the  proof  of  our  character  as  a  nation  must  go  the 
proof  of  our  power  to  play  the  part  that  legitimately  lieloiigiir  to  us. 
The  jieople  of  the  United  Statea  love  jieace.  They  respect  the 
rights  and  covet  the  friendship  of  all  other  nations.  They  desire 
neither  any  additional  territory  nor  any  advantage  wliich  cannot 
peacefully  be  gained  l>y  their  Rkill,  their  iuduKtry,  or  their  enter- 
pri«e  ;  but  they  insist  nf>oii  having  ah.solnte  freedom  of  national 
life  arkl  policy  and  feel  that  they  owe  it  to  themselves  and  to  tlie 
rdleof  spirited  indejiendetice  which  it  is  their  sole  amliitioti  tu[>hiy 
that  tliey  i^hnnld  render  themselves  secure  against  tise  hazard  of 
interference  from  any  quarter,  and  should  be  able  to  protect  their 
HghtH  iipo!i  the  f-em  or  in  any  part  of  the  world.  We  therefore 
favor  the  maintenance  of  an  army  fully  ade(piate  to  the  require- 
ments of  order,  of  safety,  and  of  the  protection  of  the  nation's 
rights,  the  fullest  development  of  modern  methods  of  seacoast 
defence,  and  the  maintenance  of  an  adeqnate  reserve  of  citizens 
trained  to  arms  and  prepared  to  safeguard  the  people  and  territory 
of  the  Unitj?d  States  against  any  danger  of  hostile  action  which 
may  unexpectedly  arise;  and  a  fixed  policy  for  the  continuous  de- 
velnpmeut  of  a  navy  worthy  to  support  the  great  naval  traditions 
of  the  United  St-ates  and  fully  eqnal  U*  the  international  ta.sks  which 
the  United  States  hojies  and  expects  to  take  a  part  in  j^rforming. 
The  plans  and  enactments  of  the  present  Congress  afford  substan- 
tial proof  of  our  purpose  in  this  exij;jent  matter. 

The  Democratic  A<hninistration  has  throughout  the  present  war 
Bcrtipulonsly  and  successfully  held  to  the  old  paths  of  neutrality 
and  of  jM'aceful  pursuit  of  the  legitimate  objects  of  our  national 
life,  which  statesmen  of  all  parties  and  creeda  have  prescribed  for 
t!ieniselveH  in  America  since  llie  beginning  of  our  hist^ir^'.  But  the 
circnmsiancesof  the  last  two  years  have  revealed  necessities  of  in- 
ternational action  which  no  former  generation  can  have  foreseen. 
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We  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  tlie  United  States  to  use  its  power, 
not  only  to  make  itseli  safe  at  home,  but  also  to  make  secure  its 
just  iiiloresU  tiiroughout  the  worlds  and  both  for  this  end  and  in 
the  interest  of  humanity  to  a^^int  the  world  in  securing  settled 
peace  and  justice.  We  believe  that  every  people  has  the  right  to 
choose  the  sovereignty  under  which  it  shall  live;  that  the  tfinail 
States  of  the  world  have  a  right  to  enjoy  from  other  nations  the 
name  respect  for  their  sovereignty  and  for  their  territorial  integ- 
rity that  great  and  powerful  nations  expect  and  liisiiit  upon ;  and 
that  the  world  has  a  right  to  he  free  from  every  disturbance  of  its 
peace  that  has  itw  origin  in  aggression  or  disregard  of  the  rights 
of  peoples  and  nations ;  and  we  believe  that  tlie  time  has  come 
when  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  join  the  other  nations 
of  the  worhl  in  any  feasible  association  tliat  w  ill  effectively  serve 
these  pritjcijiIeM,  in  maintain  inviolate  the  complete  security  of  the 
highway  of  the  seas  for  the  common  and  unhindered  use  of  ail 
nations. 

The  present  Administration  has  consistently  sought  to  act  upon 
and  realize,  in  it^  conduct  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  nation,  the 
principle  that  should  be  the  object  of  any  association  of  the  na* 
tions  formed  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  maintenance 
of  national  and  individual  rights.  It  has  followed  the  liighest 
American  traditions.  It  hfis  preferred  respect  for  the  fimdauieutal 
rights  of  smaller  St^ttes,even  to  property  interests,  and  has  secured 
Uie  friendship  of  the  |:>eople  of  tliese  Slates  for  the  United  States 
by  refusing  to  make  a  more  material  ititereat  an  excuse  for  the 
assertion  of  our  suj>eri(>r  power  ai^ainst  the  dignity  of  their  sover- 
eign indeiiendeuce.  It  has  reganled  the  lives  of  its  citizens  and  the 
claims  of  humanity  sus  of  greater  moment  than  material  rights, 
and  peace  as  the  best  basis  for  the  just  settlement  of  commercial 
claims.  It  hi*«  made  the  honor  uud  ideals  of  the  United  States  ita 
standard  alike  in  negotiation  and  action. 

We  recognize  now,  as  we  liavn  always  recognized,  a  definite  and 
common  interest  between  the  United  States  with  the  other  peo- 
ples and  republics  of  the  Wewtern  l!emi<iphere  in  all  matters  of 
national  independence  and  free  political  development.  We  favor 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  closest  relations  of  am- 
ity and  mutual  helpfulness  between  the  United  States  and  the 
other  republics  of  tlie  American  continents  for  the  support  of 
peace  and  the  promotion  of  a  common  prosperity.  To  that  end  we 
favor  all  meaNtirea  which  may  be  necessary  t-o  facilitate  intimate 
intercourse  aritl  promote  commerce  between  the  United  States  and 
her  neighbors  to  the  south  of  us,  and  such  international  under- 
standings as  may  be  practicable  and  suitable  to  accomplish  these 
ends* 
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We  commend  the  action  of  the  Democratic  Administration  in 
holding  the  Pan-American  financial  conference  at  Washington  in 
May,  WIj,  and  organizing  the  InteriiatioDal  High  ConimisAion, 
which  represented  the  United  States  in  the  recent  meeting  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Latin  American  Keiniblic.**  at  Buenos  Airea, 
April,  1916,  which  have  no  greatly  pronwted  the  friendly  relations 
between  the  people  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  reasserted  as  a  principle  of  Democratic 
faith.  That  doctrine  guarantees  the  independent  repnl>lies  of  tha 
two  Americas  against  aggression  from  ajiother  continent.  It  im- 
plies, as  well,  the  most  scrnpnlous  regard  n^Mjn  our  part  for  the 
iovereignty  of  each  of  them.  The  want  of  a  stable,  resiMtnsible 
Government  in  Mexico,  capable  of  repressing  and  punishing  m»r 
raudera  and  bandit  hands,  who  have  not  only  taken  the  lives  and 
tteized  and  destroyed  the  property  of  American  citizens  in  that 
country*  but  have  insolently  invaded  our  soil,  made  war  upon  and 
murdered  our  people  Uiereon,  has  rendered  it  necessary  temjx>ra- 
rily  to  occupy,  by  our  armed  forces,  a  yKirtion  of  the  territory  of 
that  friendly  State.  Until,  by  the  restoration  of  law  and  order 
therein^  a  repetition  of  such  incursions  is  improhahle,  the  necea- 
Bity  for  their  remaining  will  contiime. 

Intervention,  implying  as  it  diws,  military  subjugation,  is  revolt- 
ing to  tiie  people  of  the  United  States,  notvvithstan<ling  the  prov- 
ocation to  that  course  has  Iwen  great  and  should  be  rf*sorted  to, 
if  at  all,  only  as  a  last  resort,  Tlie  Rtubborn  resistance  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  advisers  to  eveiy  demand  and  suggestion  to  enter 
upon  it,  is  creditable  alike  to  them  and  to  the  people  in  whose 
name  he  speaks. 

For  the  safeguarding  and  quickening  of  the  life  of  our  own 
people,  we  favor  the  conservation  and  development  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country  through  a  policy  which  shall  be  positive 
rather  than  negative  —  a  jKilicy  which  shall  not  withhold  such  re- 
sources from  development,  hut  which,  while  permitting  and  en* 
couraging  their  use,  shall  prevent  both  waste  and  monopoly  in 
their  exploitation,  and  we  earnestly  favor  the  passage  of  acta 
which  will  accomplish  these  objects  and  we  reaffirm  the  declarar 
tion  of  the  platform  of  1!H2  on  this  subject. 

The  ix>licy  of  reclaiming  our  arid  lauds  should  be  steadily  ad- 
hered to. 

We  fav^or  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  iuvestigatinna  and  plans  to 
render  atrriculture  more  profitable  and  country  life  more  health- 
ful, comf  or  tible,  and  attractive,  and  we  believe  that  tbi:*  should  Ive 
a  dominant  aim  of  the  nation  a.s  well  as  of  the  States.  With  all 
its  recent  improven»ent,  farming  still  lags  behind  other  occupa- 
tiona  in  developnifut  as  a  business,  and  the  advantages  of  an 
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advaritcitig  civilization  have  not  accrued  to  rural  com muui ties  in  m 
fair  proportioti.  Much  has  been  accoiuplished  in  this  field  under 
the  preaeut  Administration  —  far  more  tliau  under  any  previous 
administration.  In  the  Federal  Kenerve  Act  of  the  last  Congress, 
and  the  Rural  Credits  Act  uf  the  present  Congress,  ihe  machinery 
has  been  created  which  will  nmke  credit  availat>le  to  the  fanner 
constantly  and  readily,  and  he  lia.^  at  last  been  put  iiiH>n  a  footing 
of  equality  with  the  merchant  and  the  manufacturer  in  securing 
ihe  capital  ueceiisary  to  carry  on  hjsenterpriaeH,  Grades  and  stand- 
ards necessary  to  the  intelligunt  and  successful  conduct  of  the 
business  of  agriculture  have  alao  been  established,  or  are  in  the 
•jourse  of  establi.shujent  by  hiw.  The  long-needed  Cotton  Futurea 
Act,  passed  by  the  Jsixty-Tldrd  Congress,  has  now  t>een  in  success 
ful  operation  for  nearly  two  years.  A  Grain  (Jrades  liill,  long 
needed,  and  a  {permissive  Warehouae  Bill,  intended  to  provide 
better  storage  facilities,  and  to  enable  the  farnier  to  obtain  cer- 
tificates ui>un  which  he  may  secure  aihances  of  money,  have 
been  piis^ed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  have  been  favorably 
reporteil  to  the  Senate,  and  will  probably  l>ecome  law  during 
tilts  present  session  of  the  Congresi*.  Both  houses  have  passed  a 
good-road,H  measure,  which  will  he  of  far-reaching  Ininetit  to  all 
agricultural  communities.  Above  all,  the  most  extraordinary  and 
Bignifieaiit  progress  liiks  been  made,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Departmtint  of  Agriculture,  in  extending  and  jierfecting  practical 
farm  demon.'iitration  work  which  is  so  rapidly  substituting  scientific 
for  empirical  farming.  But  it  ia  also  necessary  that  rural  activities 
should  be  better  directed  through  coojieration  and  organisation, 
that  unfair  methods  of  compi^tition  should  be  eliujinated,  and  tho 
conditions  reixuisito  for  the  just,  orderly,  and  economicjtl  marlvet- 
ing  of  f:iini  products  created.  We  apjirove  the  Democratic  Admin- 
iatration  for  having  emphatically  directed  attention  for  the  first 
time  to  the  essential  interests  of  a|j[riculture  involved  in  farm  mar- 
keting and  finance,  for  creating  the  Ofhce  of  Markets  and  Rural 
Organization  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  for  extending  the  cooperative  machinery  necessary  for  con- 
vej'ing  inf  or  J  nation  to  farmers  by  means  of  demonstrations.  We 
favor  continued  lil>er.il  provision,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  prodnc- 
tioii,  but  also  for  the  study  and  sululit>n  of  problems  of  farm  mar- 
keting and  finance  and  for  tlie  extension  of  existing  agencies  for 
imifroving  country  life. 

The  happiness^  comfort,  and  prosperity  of  rural  life  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  city  are  alike  conserved  by  the  construction  of 
puhlic  highways.  We,  therefore,  favor  national  aid  in  the  con- 
Btruction  of  post-roads  and  roads  for  like  purposes. 

We  hold  that  the  life,  health,  and  strength  of  the  men,  women, 
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and  children  of  the  nation  are  ita  greatest  asset  and  that  in  the 
conservation  of  tliese  the  Federal  Goverjiuient^  wherever  it  acta  as 
the  employer  of  labor,  should,  hoth  on  its  own  account  and  \%»  an 
example,  put  into  eltect  the  foUowiug  principies  of  juat  employ- 
ment:  — 

1.  A  living  wage  for  all  employees. 

2.  A  working  day  not  to  exceed  eight  hours,  with  one  day  of 
rest  in  seven. 

3.  The  adoption  of  safety  appliances  and  the  establishment  of 
thoroughly  sanitary  conditions  of  labor. 

4.  Adequate  compensatioii  for  iiidu.strial  accidents. 

5.  The  standards  of  the  '*  Uniforjn  Child  Labor  Law,"  wherever 
minors  are  eniptoyed. 

(1,  Such  provisions  for  decency,  comfort  and  health  in  the  em- 
ployment of  womt^n  as  should  be  accorded  the  mothers  of  the  race. 

7.  An  equitable  retirement  law  providing  for  the  retirement  of 
superannuated  and  dissabled  employees  of  the  civil  service,  to  the 
end  that  a  higher  standard  of  efficiency  may  hn  maintained. 

We  believe  also  that  the  adoption  of  similar  principles  should 
be  urged  and  applied  in  the  legislation  of  the  Stiites  with  regard  to 
labor  with i [I  their  borders,  and  that  through  every  possible  agency 
the  life  and  health  of  the  people  of  the  nation  should  be  consc^rved. 

We  declare  our  faith  in  the  Seamen's  Act,  passed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress,  and  we  promise  our  earnest  continuance  of  its  en- 
forcement. 

We  favor  the  speedy  enactment  of  an  effective  Federal  Child 
Labor  Law  and  the  regulation  of  the  shipment  of  prison-mtide 
goods  in  interstate  commerce. 

We  favor  the  creation  of  a  Federal  Bureau  of  Safety  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor»  to  gather  facts  concerning  industrial  hazard.'j 
and  to  recommend  legislation  concerning  the  maiming  and  killing 
of  human  beings. 

We  favor  the  extension  of  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  Fed- 
Bureau  of  Mines. 
T  We  favor  the  development  upon  a  systematic  scale  of  the  means 
already  l>egun  under  the  present  Administration*  to  assist  laborers 
throughout  the  nation  to  seek  and  obtain  employment,  and  the 
extension  by  the  Federal  Govenunent  of  the  same  assistance  and 
encouragement  as  is  now  given  to  agricultural  training. 

We  heartily  commend  our  newly  established  Department  of 
Labor  for  its  excellent  record  in  settling  industrial  strikes  by  per- 
sonal advice  and  Ihrongh  conciliating  agents. 

We  favor  a  thorough  reconsideration  of  the  means  and  metliods 
by  which  the  Federal  Government  handles  qnestiens  of  public 
health,  to  the  end  that  human  Hfe  may  be  conserved  by  the  eliuii- 
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nation  of  loathflome  disease,  the  improvement  of  sanitation,  and 
the  dififujiion  of  a  knowledge  of  disease  prevention. 

We  favor  the  establishment  by  the  Federal  Government  of  tu- 
bercuIoBi:*  sanitariums  for  needy  tubercular  patient'*. 

We  favor  such  an  alteration  of  the  rulf s  of  procedure  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  a^n  will  |>erinit  the  prompt  transaction 
of  the  nation's  legislative  bu.siness. 

We  demand  careful  economy  in  all  expenditures  for  the  support 
of  the  Government  and  to  that  end  favor  a  return  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  its  former  practice  of  initialing  and  preparing 
all  appropriation  l>illa  through  a  single  committee  chosen  from  its 
membership,  in  order  that  responsibility  may  be  centred^  exjjetid- 
iturefl  statidardized  and  made  uniform,  and  waste  and  duplication 
in  the  public  service  a.s  much  as  possible  avoided.  We  fuvor  this 
as  a  practicable  first  step  towards  a  budget  system. 

We  realfirm  our  declaration  *  for  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
civil  service  laws. 

We  heartily  endorse  the  provisions  of  the  bill  recently  passed  by 
tiie  House  of  Representatives,  further  promoting  self-government 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  as  being  in  fulfilment  of  the  policy  de- 
clared by  the  Democratic  party  in  its  last  national  platform,  and 
we  reiterate  our  endorsement  of  the  purpose  of  ultimate  independ-| 
ence  for  the  Philippine  Islands^  expressed  in  the  preamble  of  thati 
measure » 

We  recommend  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  women  of 
the  country  by  the  States  ujion  the  same  terms  as  to  men. 

We  again  declare  the  policy  that  the  sacred  rights  of  American 
citizenship  must  be  preserved  at  home  and  abroad,  and  that  no  treaty 
with  any  other  Government  shall  receive  the  sanction  of  our  Gov- 
ernment which  does  not  expressly  recognize  the  absolute  equality 
of  all  our  citizens,  irrespective  of  racCj  creed,  or  previous  national- 
ity, and  which  does  not  recognize  the  right  of  expatriation.  The 
American  Government  should  protect  American  citizens  in  their 
rights,  not  only  at  home,  but  abroad,  and  any  counti-y  having  a 
government  shonld  be  held  to  strict  accountability  for  any  wrongs 
done  them,  either  to  person  or  property.  At  the  earliest  practical'^ 
opportunity,  our  country  should  strive  earnestly  for  |ieace  among 
the  warring  nations  of  Europe  and  seek  to  bring  about  the  adoj>- 
tion  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  justice  and  humanity,  that  all 
men  shall  enjoy  equality  of  right  and  freedom  from  discrimination 
in  the  lands  whennn  they  dwell. 

\\'*i  demand  that  the  modern  principles  of  prison  reform  bo 
applied  in  our  federal  penal  system.  We  favor  such  work  for  pris- 
oners as  shall  give  tjjem  training  in  remunerative  occupations,  so 
that  thej  may  moke  aii  honest  living  when  released  from  prison; 
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the  setting  apart  of  the  net  wages  of  the  prisoner,  to  1>e  paid  to  hiiS 
dependent  family  or  to  he  reserved  for  his  own  use  upon  his  re- 
lease; the  liberal  extension  of  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Parole 
Law,  with  due  regard  both  to  the  welfare  of  the  prisoner  and  the 
intereata  of  society ;  the  adoption  of  the  probation  system,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  first  offenders  not  convicted  of  serious  crimes. 

We  renew  the  declarations  of  recent  Democratic  platforms  re- 
lating to  generous  pensions  for  soldiers  and  their  widows,  and  call 
attention  to  our  record  of  p*irformaiice  in  this  particular. 

We  renew  the  declaration  in  our  last  two  platforms  relating  to 
the  develop njent  of  our  waterways.  The  recent  devastation  of  the 
lower  Mississippi  Valley  and  several  other  fi«*ctions  by  floods  ac- 
centuates the  movement  for  the  regulation  of  river  flow  by  addi- 
tional bank  and  levee  protection  below,  atid  diversion,  storage,  and 
control  of  the  flood  waters  above,  and  their  utilization  for  bene- 
ficial purposes  in  the  reclamation  of  arid  and  swamp  lands,  and 
development  of  water-power,  instead  of  permitting  the  iloods  to 
continue,  as  heretofore,  agents  of  destruction.  We  hold  that  the 
control  of  the  Missi.^««ippi  River  is  a  national  problem.  The  pres- 
ervation of  the  depth  of  its  waters  for  purposes  of  navigation,  the 
building  of  levees  and  works  of  bank  protection  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  its  channel  and  prevent  the  overflow  of  its  valley  re- 
sulting in  the  interruption  of  interstate  commerce,  the  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  mail  service,  and  the  enormous  loss  of  life  and  property, 
impose  an  obligation  which  alone  can  be  discharged  by  the  Na- 
tional Government. 

We  favor  the  adoption  of  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  development  and  improvement  of  our  harbors  and  inland 
■waterwaj^s  with  economy  and  efllciency,  bo  as  to  permit  their  navi- 
gation by  vessels  of  standard  draft. 

It  has  l>ep.n  and  will  be  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  party  to 
enact  all  lawn  necessary  for  the  speedy  development  of  Alaska  and 
its  great  natural  resources. 

We  favor  granting  to  (he  people  of  Alaska,  Hawaiij  and  Porto 
Rico  the  traditional  Territorial  Government  accorded  to  the  Ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States  since  the  Iwginning  of  our  Goveru- 
fnent»  and  we  l>elieve  the  officials  appointed  to  administer  the  Gov- 
ernment of  those  several  Territories  should  be  qualified  by  previous 
bona  Jide  residence. 

We  unreservedly  endorse  our  President  and  Vice-President^ 
Woodrow  Wilson  of  New  Jersey,  and  Thomsis  Riley  Marshall  of 
Indiana,  who  have  performed  the  functions  of  their  great  otiices 
faithfully  and  impartially  aud  with  distinguished  ability. 

In  particular,  we  commend  to  the  American  people  the  splendid 
diplomatic  victories  of  our  great  President,  who  has  preserved  the 
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vital  interests  of  our  Government  and  ita  citizens  and  kept  us  out 
of  war. 

Woodrow  Wilson  stands  to-day  the  ^freateat  American  of  hia 
generation. 

This  ia  a  criiicjU  hour  in  the  history  of  Americai  a  critical  hour 
in  the  liiatory  of  tiie  world.  Upon  the  record  al«3ve  set  forth,  which 
showa  g^reat  constructive  achievement  in  following  out i*  consistent 
]>olicy  for  our  domestic  utid  internal  deveJopment ;  upon  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Democratic  Administration,  which  has  maintained 
the  honor,  the  diguitw  ami  tlie  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
at  the  same  time  retained  tlie  respect  and  friendship  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  and  upon  the  great  policies  for  the  future 
strengthening:  of  tlie  life  of  our  country,  the  enlargement  of  our 
national  vision,  and  the  ennobling  of  our  intertnitional  relations, 
as  set  forth  above,  we  appeal  with  confidence  to  th©  voters  of  the 
country. 

Socialist  Party 

[The  Socialist  party  held  no  nirtional  convflnlion,  but  nomin&ted  iU  cmDdi* 
dttes  «nd  adoplfd  (l»  pUtfomi  by  mail  referendumd 


Candid<ite8 
For  President,  Allan  L.  Benson,  of  New  York. 
For  Vice-President,  George  R.  Kirkpalrick,  of  New  Jersey. 

Platform 

In  the  midst  of  the  greatest  crisis  and  bloodiest  struggle  of 
history  the  Socialist  Party  of  America  reaffirms  its  steadfast  wA^ 
herence  to  tlie  principles  of  inteniationalisni,  world  peace,  and  in- 
dustrial democracy. 

The  great  war  w  liich  has  engulfed  so  mucli  of  cinlization  and 
cost  millions  of  lives  is  one  of  the  natural  fruits  of  the  citpitalist 
system  of  production.  FundamentaJly.  it  in  the  desire  and  effort 
of  competing  national  groups  of  capitalists  to  grasp  and  control 
the  opportuuitiefi  for  profitable  investment  whicli  brought  about 
the  war,  and  it  is  that  same  desire  which  prompt,s  the  present  or- 
ganized effort  to  fasten  tipon  this  country  thecrnshing  burdens  of 
niilitarism.  Not  until  the  capitalist  system  of  production  is  de- 
stroyed and  replaceil  liy  industrial  democracy  will  wars  for  mar- 
kets cease  and  international  peace  be  securely  established. 

Hideous  as  they  are,  the  horxora  of  the  far-stretched  battlefields 
of  the  old  world  are  dwarfed  by  the  evil  results  of  the  capitalist 
aysteni,  even  in  normal  times.  Instead  of  being  orgaidzed  to  pro- 
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vide  all  the  members  of  society  with  an  abundance  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter,  and  the  highest  attainahie  freedom  and  culture, 
industry  if*  at  present  organized  and  conducted  fur  the  benefit  of 
a  parasitio  cliiiS8.  All  the  powers  of  govenimeiit,  and  all  our  indus- 
trial genitis,  are  directed  to  the  end  of  securing  to  the  relatively 
«mtiU  class  of  capitalist  investors  the  hirgest  amount  of  profit 
which  can  be  wrung  from  the  labor  of  the  ever  increasing  class 
whose  only  property  is  muscle  and  brawn,  manual  and  mental 
labor  jKiwer. 

The  dire  consequences  of  this  syst-eiu  are  e\erywhere  apparent. 
The  workers  are  oppressed  to  the  very  limit  of  t)ieir  endurance 
and  deprived  of  nil  that  makes  for  pjiysical,  mental,  and  moral 
well-lveing.  Year  by  year  poverty  destroys  more  lives  than  nil  the 
armies  and  navies  of  the  world  and  the  lives  destroyed  anrl  broken 
by  iiiibistry  in  normal  years  in  this  country  exceed  those  of  all  th« 
battlefields  of  Euroj>e  and  Asia. 

To  preserve  their  privilege  and  power  is  the  most  vital  interept 
of  the  possessing  class,  while  it  ia  the  most  vital  itttt*rest  of  the 
working  class  to  resist  oppression,  improve  its  position,  an<l  strug- 
gle to  obtain  security  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
Hf  nee  there  exist.s  a  conflict  of  interests,  a  social  war  within  the 
nation  which  ia  capable  of  no  truce  or  compromise.  So  long  as 
the  few  own  and  control  the  economic  life  of  the  nation,  the  many 
must  be  enslaved,  poverty  must  exist,  and  riotous  luxury  and  civil 
strife  prevail. 

The  Socialist  Party  ivould  end  these  conditions  by  reorganizing 
the  life  of  the  nation  upon  the  basis  of  Socialism.  Contrary  to  the 
charge  made  by  the  hired  retainers  and  defenders  of  Privilege,  it 
would  not  abolish  private  property,  but  greatly  extend  it.  We  be- 
lieve that  every  human  lw?ing  should  have  and  own  all  the  things 
which  that  individual  can  use  to  advantage,  for  the  enrichment  of 
his  own  life,  without  imposing  disadvantage  or  burden  upon  any 
other  hnman  being.  Socialism  requires  the  private  ownership  and 
individual  direction  of  all  thiiags,  tools,  economic  processes  and 
functions  which  are  individnalistie  in  character  equally  with  the 
collective  ownership  and  democratic  control  and  direction  of  those 
wLich  are  social  or  collectivistic  in  character.  Private  ownership 
antl  tiirectiou  of  wheelbarrows  imperils  no  man's  freedom  or  well- 
bt'ing;  private  ownership  and  direction  of  railways,  mines,  and 
factories  mafcea  their  owners  masters  of  the  lives  of  tlieir  fellow 
n^n. 

We  hold  that  this  country  cannot  enjoy  happiness  and  prosf»cr- 
ity  at  home  and  maintain  lasting  i>eace  with  other  nations,  so  long 
as  its  industrial  wealth  is  monopolized  hy  a  capitalist  oligarchy.  In 
this  as  in  every  other  campaign  all  special  issues  arising  from 
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temporary  situations,  whether  domestic  or  foreij»Q,  mast  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  major  issue  — the  ueed  of  such  a  reorganixatiou 
of  our  ecoQomic  life  as  will  remove  the  land,  the  mineH,  forests, 
raili'oads,  mills,  and  factories,  all  the  things  rei]uired  for  our  pUysi. 
cal  existence,  from  the  clutches  of  industrial  and  tiiiancial  free- 
booters and  place  tliem  securely  and  permatvently  in  the  hands  of 
the  people. 

We  demand  the  inunediate  abandonment  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
as  a  danger  so  great  that  even  its  advocates  are  agreed  that  it  co»i- 
atiUiles  perhaps  our  greatest  single  danger  of  war.  The  Monroe 
Doctrine  was  originally  intended  to  safcj^uard  the  peace  of  the 
United  States*.  Though  the  doetrine  hag  changed  from  a  safej^uard 
to  a  menace,  the  aipitalist  class  still  defends  it  for  the  reason  that 
our  great  capitalists  desire  to  retain  South  and  Central  America 
as  tlieir  private  trade  preserve.  We  favor  the  cultivation  of  .social 
and  political  friendshiji  with  all  other  natioiifi  in  the  Weistern  Hem- 
isphere a8  an  ap|>ro:ich  to  a  world  confederation  of  nations,  Imt 
we  oppose  the  Monioe  Doctrine  because  it  takes  from  our  hands 
the  peace  of  America  and  places  it  in  the  custody  of  any  nation 
that  would  attack  the  sovereignty  of  any  state  in  the  Western 
World, 

If  men  were  free  to  labor  to  satisfy  their  desires  there  could  he 
in  this  country  neither  poverty  nor  involuntary  unenipbyment. 
But  men  iu  this  country  are  not  free  to  labor  to  satisfy  their  desires. 
The  great  industrial  population  can  labor  only  when  the  capitalist 
class,  who  own  the  industries,  believe  they  cati  market  their  product 
at  a  profit.  The  needs  of  mill  ions  are  based  upon  the  greeds  of  a 
few.  The  situation  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  pyramid  balanced  upon 
itH  apex.  Oftentimes  this  pyramid  tunddes  and  industrial  depres- 
sion comes.  There  was  such  a  crash  in  10l>7.  If  the  capitalist  owners 
had  been  willing  to  get  out  of  the  way,  industry  could  have  been 
revived  in  a  day.  Hut  the  capitalist  owners  are  never  willing  to  get 
out  of  the  way.  Their  greet!  comes  tirst — ^the  people's  needs,  if  at 
all,  afterward.  Therefore  business  did  not  quickly  revive  after  the 
industrial  depression  at  11H)7,  Mr,  Taft  was  elected  to  bring  good 
times,  but  in  four  years  failed  to  bring  them.  Mr.  Wilarjn  was 
elected  to  bring  goml  times,  but  not  all  of  the  measures  he  advo- 
cated had  the  slightest  etfect  upon  industry.  It  was  only  when  the 
breaking  out  of  war  in  Europe  brought  to  this  country  tremen- 
dous orders  for  military  supplies  that  the  country  entered  upon 
what  is  called  "  prosperity  "  and  which  is  really  prosperity  for  the 
few  who  are  profiling  from  the  trade  in  ammunition,  food,  and 
other  goods.  We  deny,  liowever,  that  for  the  masses  of  the  jM?ople 
there  is  any  real  prosji^t^rity,  and  we  asst-rt  that  for  millions  there 
is  real  poverty.  As  against  the  boast  of  the  jtrcsent  National  Ad- 
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ministration  that  its  political  programme,  now  fully  in  force,  hoB 
brought  prosperity  to  the  massea,  we  place  Federal  Public  Health 
Bullelin  No.  76,  iiisued  in  the  spring  of  11*16  and  signed  by  Dr. 
l\,  S-  Warren,  surgeon  in  the  Uaited  States  Public  Health  Service, 
in  wliich  the  statement  is  made  that  eight  hundred  dollars  a  year 
18  required  to  enable  a  fanuily  to  avoid  physical  deterioration 
through  lack  of  food ;  that  more  than  half  the  fuinilies  of  working- 
men  receive  less  than  that  amount ;  that  nearly  a  third  receive  less 
than  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  and  that  one  family  in  twelve  re- 
ceives less  than  three  hundred  dollars  a  year.  A»  proof  of  what  in- 
sufficient food  is  doing  to  the  bodies  of  millions  of  people,  we  point 
to  the  fact  that  medical  examiners  in  the  army  are  this  year  rejecting 
four  fifths  of  the  young  men  who  seek  to  enter  the  army,  and  that 
this  tremendous  percentage  of  physically  unfit,  while  alarming*  is 
not  unusually  large.  At  Ludlow,  Yoiingstowni  Calumet,  Hayonne» 
and  in  We^t  Virginia*  labor  has  fought  against  great  odds  for  its 
right  to  existt  while  capitalist  government,  by  persecuting  labor 
leaders,  has  lent  itself  to  the  subjugation  of  the  workers. 

The  capitali'^t  class,  for  a  great  many  years  has  been  tiying  to 
saddle  upon  this  country  a  greater  array  and  a  greater  navy.  A 
greater  army  is  desired  to  keep  the  working  class  of  the  United 
States  ill  subjection. 

A  greater  navy  is  desired  to  safeguard  the  foreign  investments 
of  American  capitalists  and  to  "  back  up"  American  difdoraacy  in 
its  efforts  to  gain  foreign  markets  for  Arat>rican  capitalists.  The 
war  ill  Europe,  which  dimiinshed  and  is  still  diminishing  the  re- 
mote possibility  of  European  attack  upon  the  United  States,  was 
nevertheless  seized  u{>on  by  capital ist«5  and  by  unscrupulous  politi- 
cians as  a  means  of  spreading  fear  throughout  the  country  to  the 
end  that*  by  false  pretences,  great  military  establishments  might  be 
obtained.  We  denounce  »uch  "preparedness"  as  both  false  in 
principle*  unnecessary  in  character,  and  dangerous  in  its  plain  tend- 
encies toward  militarism.  We  mivocate  that  sort  of  social  pre^ 
pareilness  which  expresses  itself  in  better  homes,  better  bodies, 
and  better  minds,  which  are  alike  the  products  of  plenty  and  the 
neces>^ity  of  effective  defence  in  war. 

The  Socialist  Party  maintains  its  attitude  of  unalterable  opposi- 
tion to  war.  But  upon  beluilf  of  the  working  class  we  demand  that 
the  power  be  taken  from  the  President  by  which  he  may  lead  the 
nation  into  a  position  from  which  there  is  no  escape  from  war. 
Ko  man,  however  exalted  in  official  station,  should  have  the  power 
to  decide  the  question  of  peace  or  war  for  a  nation  of  a  hundred 
millions.  To  give  one  man  such  power  is  neither  democratic  nor 
8afe.  Yet  the  President  has  such  power  when  he  exercises  the  sole 
right  to  determine  what  shall  be  the  nation's  foreign  policies  and 
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what  shall  be  the  nature  and  tone  of  its  diplomatic  intercourse 
with  other  nations.  We,  therefore,  demand  that  the  power  to  fix 
foreign  policies*  and  conduct  diplomatic  negotiatioiin  shall  be 
lodged  in  the  Congress,  the  people  reserving  the  right  by  refer- 
endum to  order  the  Congress,  at  any  time,  to  change  its  foreign 
policy.  We  also  reiterate  and  emphasize  the  fact  that  Socialism 
will  abolish  the  causes  of  war  and  thereby  make  war  a  thing  of 
the  pafit. 

The  Sociailist  Party  is  in  favor  of  and  demands*  the  immediate 
recognition  of  the  indt^iieiideiice  of  the  Philippine  Inlands,  as  a 
itieasiire  of  juwtice  both  to  the  Filipinos  and  to  ounselvea.  The 
Filipinos  are  entitled  to  self-government;  we  are  entitled  to  be 
freed  from  the  necessity  of  btiilding  and  inaiutaiuing  enough 
dreadnoughts  to  defend  them  in  the  event  of  war. 

As  meiisures  calculated  to  strengthen  the  working  class  in  its 
fight  for  tfie  realization  of  its  ultimate  aim,  the  Codfierative  Com- 
monwealth, afid  to  increase  its  power  of  i-esistiiiice  against  capital- 
i.Ht  oppression,  we  advocate  and  pledge  ourselves  atid  our  elected 
officers  to  the  following  programme:  — 

(1)  The  immediate  repeal  of  all  laws  and  appropriations  for  the 
increa,se  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  Untted  States, 

(2)  The  f>ower  to  establi.sh  the  relations  of  liiis  country  with 
foreign  nations  .nhall  be  taken  from  the  President  and  vested  in 
Congress.  All  diplomatic  negotiations  shall  he  conducted  pub- 
licly. No  war  shall  l>e  declared  by  the  United  States  without  a 
referendum  vote  of  the  entire  people,  except  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
vasion of  its  territory, 

(3)  The  (Tovernment  of  the  United  States  shall  call  a  congress 
of  all  neutral  nations  to  mediate  l>etween  the  Iwlligerent  powers  in 
an  effort  to  establish  an  imraedinte  and  Ixsting  peace  without  in- 
demnities or  annexation  of  territory,  except  as  based  u]Hm  popular 
vote  of  the  territory  involved,  ami  based  upon  a  binding  and  en- 
forceable international  treaty,  which  shall  provide  for  concerted 
disarmament  on  land  and  sea  and  for  an  international  congress 
with  j>ower  to  adjust  all  di>5pute8  between  nations. 

(4)  The  Philippine  Islands  shall  immediately  1>p  given  full 
political  freedom  and  independence,  the  United  States  surrender- 
ing all  claims  to  the  possession  and  government  of  any  part  of 
their  territory. 

("i)  Unrestricted  and  eqiuU  snlTrage  for  men  and  women.  The 
immediate  adoption  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment  to  the 
Constittition  of  the  United  States  granting  the  suffrage  to  women 
on  equal  terms  with  men. 

(6)  The  adoption  of  the  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall,  and 
proportional  representation,  nationally  as  well  as  locally. 
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(7)  The  abolition  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  veto  power  of  the 
President, 

(8)  The  election  of  the  President  and  the  Vice-President  by  di- 
rect vote  of  the  people, 

(&)  The  abolition  of  the  present  restriction  upon  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  ao  that  that  instrument  may  be  made 
amendable  by  a  majarity  of  the  voters  in  the  country. 

(Ill)  The  callinji*  of  a  convention  for  the  reviBion  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

(11)  The  abitlitiou  of  the  power  tiFurfwd  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  Statea  to  pa^ss  npon  the  constitutionality  of  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  Congress,  National  laws  to  be  repealed  only  by  act 
of  Congreas  or  by  a  referendum  vote  of  the  whole  people. 

(12)  The  immediate  curbing  of  the  power  of  the  courta  to  is«ne 
injunctions. 

(13)  The  election  of  all  judgeB  of  the  United  Staten  Courts  for 
short  terms. 

(14)  The  free  administration  of  the  law. 

(15)  The  grantitig  of  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  District  of 
Cohinibia  witJi  representation  in  Congrefls  and  a  democratic  form 
of  municipal  goveriinjent  for  purely  local  affairs. 

(16)  The  extension  of  democratic  form  of  government  to  all 
United  States  territory. 

(17)  The  freedom  of  press,  speech,  and  assemblage. 

(18)  The  increase  of  the  rates  of  the  piresent  income  tax  and 
corporation  tax  and  the  extenMon  of  inheritance  taxes,  grafluated 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  estate  and  to  nearness  of  kin  — 
the  proceeds  of  these  taxes  to  be  employed  in  the  aocialization  of 
industry. 

(lf>)  The  enactment  of  further  measures  for  general  education 
and  particularly  for  vocational  education  in  useful  pursuits.  The 
Bureau  of  Education  to  l>e  made  a  department. 

(20)  The  enactment  of  further  measures  for  the  conservation  of 
health  and  the  creation  of  an  independent  Department  of  Health. 

(21)  The  abolition  of  the  monopoly  ownership  of  patents  and 
the  substitution  of  collective  ownership,  with  direct  rewards  to 
inventors  by  premiums  or  royalties. 

(1)  The  collective  ownership  and  democratic  mianagement  of 
railroads,  telegraphs  and  telephones,  express  service,  steamboat 
lines,  and  all  other  social  means  of  transportation  and  communi- 
cation and  of  all  large-scale  industries, 

(2)  The  injmi^diateacquirement  by  the  municipalities,  the  States, 
or  the  Federal  Government  of  all  grain  elevators,  stockyards,  stor- 
age A\arehouses,and  other  distributing  agencies,  in  order  to  relieve 
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the  farmer  from  the  extortionate  charges  of  the  middleman  and  to 
reduce  the  present  high  cost  of  living. 

(3)  The  extension  of  the  public  domaiQ  to  include  mines,  quar- 
riest  oil  wells,  forests  and  water-power. 

(4)  The  further  conservation  and  development  of  natural  re- 
ioufces  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all  the  people;^ 

(a)  By  scientific  forestation  and  timber  protection. 

(h)  By  the  reclamation  of  arid  and  swamp  tracts. 

(e)  By  the  storage  of  Hood  wabera  and  the  utilization  of 

wftt^r-power, 
(of)  By  the  stoppage  of  the  present  extravagant  waate  of  the 

soil  and  of  the  products  of  mines  and  oil  wells. 
(e)  By  the  development  of  highway  and  waterway  systems. 

(5)  The  collective  ownership  of  land  wherever  practicable,  and 
in  cases  where  such  ownerahip  ia  impracticable^  the  appropriation 
by  taxation  of  th©  annual  rental  value  of  all  land  held  for  specu* 
latioii  or  exploitation. 

(G)  All  currency  shall  he  iasiied  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
Statea  and  shall  be  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  taxes  and  im- 
post dutif'S  and  for  thti  diseharf;e  of  public  and  private  debts.  The 
Government  shall  lend  money  on  bonds  to  counties  and  munici- 
palities at  a  nominal  rate  of  interest  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over 
or  establishing  public  utilities  and  for  building  or  maintaining 
public  roads  and  highways  and  public  schools  —  up  to  twenty^five 
per  cent  of  the  assesaed  valuation  of  such  counties  or  municipalities. 
Said  bonds  are  to  be  repaid  in  twenty  equal  and  annual  install* 
ments,  and  the  currency  issued  for  the  purpose  by  the  Government 
is  to  be  cancelled  and  destroyed  seriaim  as  the  debt  is  repaid.  All 
banks  and  banking  institutions  shall  be  owned  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  or  by  the  States. 

(7)  (jovernment  relief  for  the  unemployed  by  the  extension  of 
all  useful  public  works.  All  persons  employed  on  such  works  to 
be  engaged  directly  by  the  Government  under  a  work  day  of  not 
more  than  eight  hours  and  at  not  less  than  the  prevailing  union 
wages.  The  Government  also  to  establish  employment  bureaus; 
to  lend  money  to  States  and  municipalities  without  interest  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  public  works ;  to  contribute  money  to 
unemployment  funds  of  labor  unions  and  other  organizations  of 
workers;  and  to  take  such  other  measures  within  its  power  iis  will 
lessen  the  widespread  misery  o£  the  workers  caused  by  the  misrule 
of  the  capitalistic  class. 
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The  conservation  of  human  resources,  particularly  of  the  Uvea 
and  well-lieiug  of  the  workers  and  their  families ;  — 

(1)  By  shortening  the  work  day  in  keeping  with  the  increased 
productiveness  of  machinery. 
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(2)  By  securing  the  freedom  of  political  and  ecotiomic  organi- 
zation and  activity. 

(3)  By  securing  to  every  worker  a  rest  period  of  not  less  than 
a  day  and  half  esich  we<?k. 

(4)  By  s/ecuring  a  more  effective  inspection  of  workshops,  fac- 
tories, and  mines. 

(.3)  By  forbidding  the  employment  of  children  under  eighteen 
years  of  age. 

(6)  By  furbidding  the  interstate  transportation  of  the  products 
of  child  labor  and  of  all  uninspected  factories  and  mines. 

COKVENTION    OF    THE    PROHIBITION    PaHTY,    HELD    AT 

St.  Paul,  July  18 

Candidates 
For  President,  J.  Frank  Hanly,  of  Indiana. 
For  Vice  President,  Ira  Landrith,  of  Massachusetta. 

Flu  if  arm 

The  Prohibition  Party,  assembled  in  it«  Twelfth  National  Con- 
vention in  the  city  of  St,  Paul,  Minnesota,  on  this  Twentieth  day 
of  July,  191  tJ,  grateful  to  Almighty  God  for  the  bli'ssings  of  lil>erty, 
for  our  institutions  atid  the  mnltiplying  signs  of  early  vietf>ry  for 
the  cause  for  which  the  Party  stands,  in  order  that  thepeopl^^  may 
know  the  source  of  its  faith  and  the  basis  of  iU  action,  shouhl  it  ll>e 
clothed  with  governmental  power,  challenges  the  attention  of  the 
Nation  and  asks  the  votes  of  the  people  on  this  Declaration  of 
principles. 

We  denounce  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors.  We  believe  in  its 
abolition.  It  is  a  crime  —  not  a  business  —  and  Hhould  not  have 
governmental  sanction. 

We  demand  —  and  if  given  power*  we  will  effectuate  the  demand 
—  that  the  mainifacture,  importation,  exportation,  transportation 
and  sole  of  alcoholic  beverage  purposes  shall  l^ie  prohibited. 

To  the  accomplish  men  t  of  that  end,  we  pledge  the  exercise  of  all 
governmental  power  and  amendment  of  statutes  and  the  amend- 
ment of  constitutions.  State  and  National.  Only  by  a  political  party 
committed  to  this  purpose  can  such  policy  be  made  effective.  We 
call  upon  all  voters,  so  l>elieving,  to  place  the  Prohibition  Party  in 
power  upon  this  issue  as  a  necessary  step  in  the  solution  of  the 
liquor  problem. 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  %'ote  should  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  sex.  We  declare  in  favor  of  the  enfranchisement  of  women  by 
amendmeuts  to  State  and  Federal  Constitutious. 
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We  condenin  tlie  Republicttn  and  Democratic  parties  for  their 
failure  to  ijubmit  aa  equal  suffrage  aineiidmeDt  to  the  National 
Conatitution.  We  remind  the  four  million  women  voters  that  our 
Party  was  the  first  tn  declare  for  their  political  rights,  which  it  did 
m  l.^ii/.  We  invite  their  cooperation  in  electijig  the  Prohibition 
Party  to  power, 

^Ve  are  coniniitied  to  the  policy  of  p^acc  and  friendliness  with 
all  nations.  We  are  imalterahly  opposed  to  the  wasteful  military 
programme  of  the  Democratic  and  Kepublican  Parties.  Militarism 
protects  no  worthy  institution.  It  endangers  them  all.  It  violates 
the  high  jirinciples  which  have  brought  us  as  a  Nation  to  the  pres- 
ent hour.  We  are  for  a  constructive  progainnie  in  prepared iie&i»  for 
l^eace.  We  declare  for  and  will  promote  a  world  court,  to  which 
national  differences  shall  be  sahmitted,  so  maintained  as  to  give 
its  decrees  binding  force. 

We  will  support  a  compact  among  nations  to  dismantle  navies  and 
disband  armies,  but  until  such  court  and  compact  are  e8Uil)lished 
we  pit?dge  ourftelvesto  maintain  an  eifeclive  army  and  navj*  and  to 
provide  coast  defenses  entirely  adequate  for  national  protection. 

We  are  opposed  to  universal  military  service,  and  to  partici- 
pation in  the  rivalry  thai  has  brought  Europe  to  the  shambles  and 
now  imperils  the  civilization  of  the  race. 

Private  profit, so  far aaoonatitutionally possible,  shonld  betaken 
out  of  the  manufacture  of  war  muuitioiiH  and  all  war  equipment. 

In  normal  times  we  favor  the  employment  of  the  army  in  vast 
reclamation  plans,  in  reforesting  hills  and  mountains,  in  building 
State  and  National  highways,  in  the  construction  of  an  inland 
waterway  from  Florida  to  Maine,  in  the  opening  of  Alaska  and  in 
unnumbered  other  project**  which  will  make  our  soldiers  construc- 
tive builders  of  peace.  For  guch  service  there  should  be  paid  sax 
adequate  individual  wage. 

Those  units  of  our  navy  which  are  capable  of  being  converted 
into  merchantmen  and  passenger  vessels  should  be  constructed 
with  that  purpose  in  view,  and  chiefly  so  utilized  in  time  of  peace. 

W^e  condemn  the  political  partie^s,  which  for  more  than  thirty 
years  have  allowed  munition  and  war  equipment  manufacturers  to 
plunder  the  people  and  to  jeopardii^e  tlie  liighest  interest  of  the 
Nation  by  furnishing  honey-combed  armour  plate  and  second  rate 
battlej^ihips  which  the  Navy  League  now  declares  are  wholly  inade- 
quate. 

We  will  not  allow  the  country  to  forget  that  the  first  step  to- 
ward physical,  economic,  moral  and  political  preparedness  is  the 
enactment  of  National  Prohibition. 

The  countries  at  war  are  preparing  for  a  fierce  industrial  straggle 
to  follow  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Aa  a  matter  of  commercial 
economy,  interuatioual  friendliness^  busiuieAa  efficiency,  and  as  a 
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help  to  peace,  ^n  denmnd  that  reciprocal  trade  treaties  be  negoti- 
ated with  all  imtioiis  with  which  we  have  trade  relations.  A  Coin- 
mi.ssion  of  specialiatSi,  free  from  the  control  of  any  party,  should 
be  ajipointed  with  power  to  gather  full  information  of  all  phases 
of  the  qutjstiona  of  tariff  and  reciprocity,  and  to  recommend  such 
legislation  lis  it  deems  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  American  biisi- 
ness  and  labor. 

The  necessity  of  legislation  to  enable  American  shipbuilders  or 
owners  to  meet  foreign  competiLiou,  on  the  most  favorable  terms, 
s  obvious. 

Materials  for  construction  should  Ite  admitted  free  of  duty. 

The  purchase  of  ^hips  abroad,  when  low  prices  invite,  should  be 
allowed  and,  when  so  pm-chased,  should  be  aduiiited  to  American 
registry. 

Harbor  rules  and  charges  and  navigation  laws  should  not  be 
onerous,  but  favorable  to  the  highest  degree. 

Lil>eral  payment  should  be  made  by  the  Government  for  the 
carrying  of  mails  or  for  transport  services. 

All  shipping  from  the  United  States  to  any  of  our  possessions 
should  be  reserved  to  ships  of  Arnerioan  registry. 

The  people  whould  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  effect  of  Nation* 
wide  Pruliiitjtioii,  on  labor  and  industry  generally,  will  be  such  as 
to  lower  the  cost  of  ship  building  j>er  unit,  and  at  the  same  time 
permit  the  payment  of  higher  wages.  The  increa-sed  volume  of 
trade  and  commerce,  which  will  result,  when  the  wiistage  of  the 
liquor  traffic  is  stopped,  will  quicken  our  shipping  on  every  sea 
and  send  ovir  flag  on  jieaceful  missions  into  every  port.  This  is 
urged  as  an  iticidental  effect  of  wise  action  on  the  liquor  question, 
but  is  none  the  less  to  be  desired  and  will  aid  in  the  solution  ol 
the  problem  of  our  merchant  marine. 

Mexico  needs  not  a  conqueror,  but  a  good  Samaritan.  We  are 
opposed  to  the  violation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Mexican  people, 
and  we  will  countenance  no  war  of  aggression  against  them.  We 
pledge  the  help  of  this  country  in  the  suppression  of  lawless  bands 
of  marauders  and  murderers,  who  have  taken  the  lives  of  Americau 
citizeus,  on  both  sides  of  the  border,  as  well  as  of  Mexicans  Iq 
their  own  country. 

The  lives  and  property  of  our  citizens,  when  about  their  lawful 
pursuits,  either  in  the  United  States  or  in  Mexico,  must  and  will 
be  protected.  In  the  event  of  a  break-dowu  of  government  across 
the  border,  we  would  use.  in  the  interests  of  civilization,  the  force 
necessary  for  the  establishment  of  l«%v  and  order, 

lu  tliin  connection  we  aliirm  our  faith  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
prochiiuitd  in  the  early  days  of  the  Nation's  life  and  unswervingly 
mainlined  for  nearly  a  hundred  years. 

We  cannot  claim  the  benefits  of  the  Doctrine  and  refuse  to  as* 
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gunte  or  diseharge  the  respotisibility  and  the  duties  which  ioherd 
therein  and  flow  therefrom. 

Those  duties  have  long  been  unmet  in  Mexico.  We  should  meet 
them  now,  acting,  not  for  territory,  not  for  conquest  or  for  our- 
selves alone,  but  fur  and  with  all  the  nations  of  North  and  South 
America. 

Tlie  Democratic  party  has  blundered,  and  four  yeara  ago  the 
Republican  party  evaded  and  passed  on  the  problem  it  now  asks 
Uie  opiwrt unity  to  solve* 

The  ahandonnuint  of  the  Philippines  at  this  time  would  be  an 
injustice  lo  them  and  a  violation  of  our  plain  duty.  As*  soon  as 
th*»y  are  prepared  for  »elf-governnient,  by  education  and  traiiiingf 
they  should  be  granted  their  indejxjndeuce  on  terms  just  to  them- 
selves and  us. 

We  realfirm  our  declaration  in  favor  of  conservation  of  forests, 
water  power  and  othur  natural  resources. 

Departmental  decisions  ought  not  to  be  final,  but  the  rights  of 
the  people  should  be  protected  by  provision  for  court  review. 

In  order  that  the  public  service  may  l^e  of  the  hi^'hest  sUndard, 
the  government  should  be  a  model  employer  in  all  rt^siiecU.  To  en- 
force the  civil  service  law  in  spirit  »is  well  as  in  letter,  all  promo- 
tions should  lie  non-political,  based  only  uj^ion  proven  fitness;  all 
I'eeomiueiidations  for  demotions  or  removals  from  the  service 
should  be  subjected  to  the  review  of  a  non*partisan  hoard  or  com- 
mission. 

The  merit  system  should  l>e  extended  to  cover  all  postmasters, 
collectors  of  reveime,  marshals  and  other  such  public  officials 
wliose  duties  are  purely  administrative. 

We  reartirm  our  allegiance  to  the  principle  of  secure  tenure  of 
office^  during  good  behavior  and  capable  effort,  as  the  means  of 
obtaining  expert  ser\nce.  We  declare  for  the  enactment  of  an 
equitable  retirement  law  for  disabled  and  superannuated  employ- 
ees, in  return  for  faithful  service  rendered,  to  maintain  a  high  de- 
gree of  etllciiency  in  public  office. 

We  stand  for  Americanism.  We  believe  this  country  was  cre- 
ated for  a  great  mission  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  We  re- 
joice in  the  fact  that  it  has  offered  asylum  to  the  oppressed  of 
other  lands  and  for  those,  more  fortunatvely  situated,  who  yet 
wished  to  improve  their  condition.  It  is  the  land  of  all  peoples  and 
belongs  not  to  any  one  —  it  is  the  heritage  of  all.  It  shonid  come 
first  in  the  aflfections  of  every  citizen,  and  he  who  lovers  another 
land  more  than  this  is  not  fit  for  citizenship  here,  but  he  h  a 
better  citizen  who,  loving  his  country,  has  reverence  for  the  land 
of  his  fathers  and  gains  from  its  history  and  traditions  that  which 
in^ipires  him  to  nobler  service  to  the  one  in  wliich  he  lives. 

The  Federal  Goverumeut  should  interest  itself  in  helping  the 
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newcomer  into  that  vocation  and  locality  where  he  shall  most 
quickly  become  mi  American.  Those  titled  by  experience  and 
training  for  agricultural  pursuits  should  be  encouraged  to  develop 
the  milUons  of  acres  of  rich  and  idle  land. 

We  favor  imifoim  marriage  and  divorce  laws,  the  extermina- 
tion of  polygamy  and  the  complete  suppression  of  the  traffic  in 
women  and  girk. 

Differences  between  capital  and  labor  should  be  settled  through 
arbitration*  by  which  the  rights  of  the  imblic  are  conserved  as 
well  a*  those  of  the  disputants.  We  declare  for  the  prohibition  of 
child  laWr  in  factories,  mines  and  workshops ;  an  eight-hour 
inaxtnmm  day,  with  one  day  of  rest  in  seven;  for  more  rigid  sani- 
tary requirements  and  such  working  conditions  as  shall  foster  the 
physical  and  moral  well-being  of  the  unborn;  for  the  protection 
of  all  who  toil,  by  the  extension  of  Employers'  Liability  Actw:  for 
the  adoption  of  .safety  appliance  for  the  safeguarding  of  labor; 
and  for  laws  that  will  promote  the  just  division  of  the  wealth 
w  hich  labor  and  capital  jointly  produce.  Provision  should  be  made 
for  those  who  suffer  from  industrial  accidents  and  occupational 
disetises. 

We  pledge  a  business-like  administration  of  the  Nation's  affairs ; 
the  abolition  of  useless  offices,  bureaus  and  commissions;  economy 
in  the  expenditure  of  public  funds ;  efficiency  in  governmental 
service;  and  the  adoption  of  the  budget  system.  The  President 
should  have  power  to  veto  any  single  item  or  items  of  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

We  condemn,  and  agree  when  in  power  to  remedy,  that  which  is 
known  as  "pork  barrel  "  legislation,  by  which  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  appropriated  for  rivers  where  there  is  no  commerce, 
harbors  where  there  are  no  ships  and  public  buildings  where 
there  is  no  need. 

We  are  in  favor  of  a  single  presidential  term  of  six  years. 

Public  utilities  and  other  resources  that  are  natural  monopolies 
are  atthe  present  time  exploited  for  personal  gain  under  a  monop- 
olistic system.  We  demand  the  public  ownership  or  control  of  all 
such  utilities  by  the  people  and  their  operation  and  adminiatrar 
tion  in  the  int<»re}<ts  of  all  the  |>eople- 

We  stand  for  the  preservation  and  development  of  our  free  in- 
HtitutionH  and  for  absohite  separation  of  church  and  state  with  the 
guaranty  of  full  religious  and  civil  liberty. 

We  stand  for  the  rights,  safety,  justice  and  development  of  hu- 
manity; we  lielieve  in  the  equality  of  all  before  the  law ;  in  old- 
age  pensions  and  iri.surance  against  unemployment  and  in  help  for 
needy  mothers,  all  of  which  could  be  provided  from  what  is  now 
wa-st^d  in  drink. 

While  it  is  admitted  that  grain  and  cotton  are  fundamental 
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factors  in  our  rmtioiial  life,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  proper 

ance  and  protection  are  not  given  these  commoditiei*  al  terminal 

markets,  in  Ike  coiirsi^  of  iiiter-atiite  commerce. 

We  favor  and  pledge  our  efforts  to  obtain  grain  elevators  at 
necej^sary  terminal  markets,  such  eleviitora  to  be  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Federal  (Jovernment;  also  to  seeure  Federal  grain 
iri9]>eclion  under  a  system  of  civil  service  and  to  secure  the  aboli- 
tion of  any  Board  of  Trade,  Chamber  of  Comnierce,or  other  place 
of  j^anibling  in  ^rain  or  trading  in  "options"  or  "futures"  or 
"  shortr8elling,"or  any  other  form  of  so-called  speculation  wherein 
products  are  not  received  or  delivered,  but  wherein  so-called  con- 
tracts are  settled  by  the  payment  of  "  margins"  or  '^ differences** 
through  clearing  honsea  or  otlierwise. 

This  Party  stands  committed  to  free  and  open  markets  based 
npon  legitimate  supply  arid  demand,  absolutely  fi't*e  from  ques- 
tionable practices  of  market  manipidation.  We  also  favor  govern- 
ment warehouses  for  cotton  at  proper  terminals  where  the  interests 
of  producers  require  the  same  ;  and  the  absolute  divorce  of  all 
railroad  elevators  or  warehouiea  owned  by  railroad  companies, 
either  public  or  private,  from  operation  and  control  of  private  in- 
dividuals in  competition  with  the  public  in  merchandising  grain, 
cotton  or  other  farm  prodiict.s. 

We  furthermore  endorse  alt  proper  methods  among  producers 
of  those  means  of  cooperative  mutual  enterprise,  which  tend 
toward  broader  and  better  markets  for  botli  producer  and  con- 
sumer. 

This  13  the  day  of  opportunity  for  the  American  people.  The 
triumph  of  neither  old  political  party  in  essential  to  our  safety 
or  progresa.  The  defeat  of  either  will  be  no  public  misfor- 
tune. They  are  one  party.  By  age  and  wealth,  by  membership 
and  traditionfi,  by  platforms  and  in  the  character  of  their  candi- 
dates, they  are  the  Conservative  Party  of  the  United  States.  The 
Prohibition  Party  as  the  promoter  of  every  important  measure  of 
social  justice  presented  to  the  American  people  in  the  last  two 
generations,  and  as  the  originator  of  nearly  all  such  legislation, 
remains  now  the  only  great  Progressive  Party. 

The  patriotic  voters,  who  com^^ose  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties,  can,  by  voting  the  Prohibition  ticket  this  year,  elect 
the  isaue  of  National  Prohibition. 

To  those,  in  whatever  party,  who  have  the  vision  of  a  land  re- 
deemed from  drink,  we  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  join  with  us 
in  carrying  the  banner  of  Prohibition  to  Nation-wide  victory. 
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The  Canvass  of  1916 
The  Approach  of  War 

The  elect  ion  of  1916  had  an  unusual  ecttiiiK.  President  Wilwn's 
stroTJH  pjTHmmlity  satisfied  the  country  as  a  whole*  and  hnd  unittd  his 
party.  At  the  Democnitic  Convention  held  in  St.  Louis  on  June  12 
ins  wiH  dominated  the  delegates,  and  both  he  and  Marshnll  were 
nominated  l>y  ai'elamatioa.  The  platfonn,  written  by  lum,  nn  I  with 
some  (>ppo.sitif)n  in  Commit t4?e  for  its  i^lear-eut  advocacy  of  VVouian 
Suffr.ii^e,  but  it  was  adopted  without  open  friction. 

Tlie  Kepablican  gathering  at  Chicago  on  June  7  had  several  able 
men  as  candidates  for  the  nominal  ion,  but  Charles  E.  Hughes  of  the 
Supreme  Court  was  clearly  ui  the  lead.   The  baUotu: 


Ist 


2d 


:ul 


Charles  K.  Hughes,  of  New  York. . 
John  W.  Weeks,  of  Massachusetts. 

Elihu  Hoot,  of  New  York 

AllxTt  B.  Cummins,  of  Iowa 

Theodore  E.  Burton,  of  Ohio .  .  .  .  . 
Charles  W.  Fairbanks*  of  Indiana. 
Lawrence  Y.  Sherman,  of  IlhnoLB  , 
Theodon?  Roosevelt,  of  New  York. 


2531 
105' 
103 
85 
77i 
74i 
66 
65 


328i 
79 
98i 
85 

76i 
88J 
(35 
81 


9491 
3* 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
18! 


Thirteen  other  candidates  received  votes 


On  the  third  ballot  HuKhe.-^  rf*ceived  the  nomination.  Senator 
Fairbanks  IxTamf'  the  candidate  for  Vice- Provident. 

A  few  days  later  th.^  Progressive  Party  nonunatwl  Thcixlore  Roose^ 
velt  for  PR»sidenl  ant!  John  M.  f^arkpr,  of  Louisiana,  for  Vice-Prrsi- 
dont.  Rofjsevelt  on  June  26  derlined  the  miminalion  and  unfed  his 
friend-s  to  vote  for  KuKhea.  The  reunited  Rppublifan  Party  ss^M^med 
likely  to  win,  for  Wilson  had  embittered  many  in  the  East  by  pn>. 
testmg  in  note.s^ — able  though  they  were  —  Germany's  submarine 
policy  instead  of  declaring  war.  But  the  West  wn«  not  yet.  rrady  for 
the  conflict,  and  a  phrase  in  the  Democratic  platform,  "He  kept  U8 
out  of  war,"  added  thousamla  of  votes  to  hia  standaH.  Thn  lani- 
paign  was  carried  on  in  a  tense  at  mosphere.  Mr,  WiUon  nenuiined  at 
the  summer  White  HoiLse  in  New  Jersey,  except  for  a  speech  in  Chi- 
cago. Mr.  Hughes  toured  I  he  country.  The  elecf  ion  took  place  on 
November  7,  and  the  issue  hung  in  the  balance  for  three  days,  l»e- 
cause  of  the  close  contest  in  California  which  finally  by  3773  votes 
gave  her  electoral  votes  and  the  election  to  Wilson,  Voters  in  that 
State  l)*'licved  that  Mr,  Hughes  had  slighted  Senator  Hiram  Johni»on 
in  a  San  Francisctj  hotel,  although  the  Republican  candidal*  seems  to 
have  been  unaware  that  the  popular  Senator  was  there  at  the  lime. 

Wilson  ami  Marshall  K>st  their  home  States  of  New  Jersiy  and 
Indiana,  but  had  277  electoral  votes  to  254  for  Hughes  and  Fairbanks. 
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CONVENTIONS,  CANDIDATES,  AND  PLATFORMS 

CANVASS  OF  1920 
Repubucan  Party  Coxvention,  begun  at  Chicaqo,  June  8 

Candidates 
For  President,  Warren  Gamaliel  Hardinj^^  of  Ohio 
For  Vice-President,  Calvin  C^oolidge,  of  Massachusetts 

Platform 

The  Republiran  Party,  assembled  in  representative  national  con- 
ventioa,  reaffirms  its  unyielding  devotion  to  the  Coastitnfion  of  the 
ITnited  State's,  and  to  the  guarantees  of  eivil,  politiciil  and  rehgioua 
hWrty  therein  contained.  It  will  resist  all  attempts  to  overthrow  the 
fouiDdalions  of  the  Government  or  to  weaken  the  force  of  ita  cl^ntrol- 
ling  principles  and  ideals,  whether  these  attemptjs  t>e  made  in  the  form 
of  iaternational  policy  or  domestic  aj^itation. 

For  seven  yearw  the  National  Government  has  been  controlled  by 
the  Ek^monratic  Party.  During  that  period  a  war  of  unparalleled 
magnitude  ha.'*  shaken  the  foundations  of  civilissation,  decimated  the 
population  of  Europe*,  and  left  in  ita  train  economic  misery  and  suffer- 
ing seeonil  only  to  the  war  itself. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  Demoeratie  Administration  have 
been  complete  unpreparednes«  for  war  and  complete  unpruparedneaa 
for  peace. 

Tnr'xeusahle  failure  to  make  timely  preparation  is  the  chief  indict- 
Bicnt  against  the  Democratic  Administration  in  thp  conduct  of  the 
war.  Had  not  our  associates  protected  ua,  both  on  land  and  sea,  dur- 
ing the  first  twelve  month**  of  our  participation,  and  fumb;hed  us  to 
the  very  day  of  the  armLstice  with  munitions,  planes  and  artjllory, 
this  failure  would  have  been  punished  with  disaster.  It  directly  re- 
Buhed  in  unnecessary  losses  to  our  gallant  troops,  in  the  irnperilment 
of  victory  itself,  and  in  an  enormous  waste  of  public  funds  literally 
poured  into  the  breach  created  by  grass  neglect.  To-day  it  is  re- 
flected in  our  huge  tax  burden  and  in  the  high  cost  of  living. 

Peace  found  the  Admin iatration  as  unprepared  for  peace  as  war 
found  it  vmprepared  for  war.  llie  vital  needs  of  the  «juntry  de- 
manded the  early  and  sy.steraatic  return  to  a  peace-time  basis. 

This  called  for  vision,  leadership  and  intelligent  planning.  All 
throe  have  been  lacking.  While  the  country  has  been  left  to  shift  for 
itself,  the  G^ivernment  has  continued  on  a  war-time  basis.  The  Ad- 
ministration has  not  demobilised  the  army  of  place  holders.  It  con- 
tinued a  method  of  financing  which  was  indefensible  during  the 
period  of  reconstruction.  It  has  used  legislation  passed  to  meet  the 
emergenf^y  of  war  to  continue  its  arbitrary  and  inquisitorial  control 
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over  the  life  of  the  people  in  time  of  peace,  and  t^  carry  oonfusbB 
into  Lndustrial  life.  Under  the  despot's  plea  of  necessity  or  superior 
wifKiora,  Executive  U8urpatii>n  of  loKislalive  and  judicial  funrtions 
Btill  UDdermines  our  institutions.  Eighteen  months  after  the  amii- 
Btiw  with  its  war-time  powers  uiiabruified,  its  war-time  departments 
undisi"har(?ed,  its  war-time  army  of  pliwire  holders  atiilJ  naobihaed,  the 
AdniiiiLstratioii  continues  to  flnunder  helplessly. 

The  demf>u8tratcd  incapHcity  of  the  Democratic  Party  has  de- 
str^jyed  public  confidence,  wejikened  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  produced  a  ffieling  of  distrust  and  hesitation  so  universal 
as  to  increa.'wrenormousK'  the  difficulties  of  readjustment  and  to  delay 
the  return  t-O  normal  conditions. 

Never  haa  our  Nation  been  conf^ont*^d  with  graver  problems.  The 
people  art*  entitled  to  know  in  definite  terms  how  the  parties  purpose 
soIvihk;  these  problems.  To  that  end,  the  Itepubhcan  Party  declares 
its  p'>licies  and  programme  tci  be  as  follows: 

We  imdertake  to  end  Executive  autocracy  and  to  restore  to  the 
people  their  constitutional  govemment, 

Thc  policiefl  herein  declared  will  Im*  carried  out  by  the  Federal  and 
State  Guvernments,  each  acting  within  its  constitutional  powers. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  Administratiun  hiw  Itwii  founded  upon  no 
principle  and  directed  by  no  definite  conception  of  our  Nation's 
rights  and  obligations.  It  has  been  humiliating  to  America  and 
irritatinp:  Uy  other  natiooSp  with  the  reault  that  after  a  periot!  of  un- 
exampled siicrificr,  our  motives  are  suspected,  otir  moral  influence  im- 
paired, and  our  Government  stands  discredited  and  friendless  among 
the  natii>ns  of  tlie  wt^rld. 

We  favor  a  liberal  and  generous  foreign  policy  founded  upon  deG- 
nite  moral  and  political  prinL^iplea,  characterized  by  a  clear  under- 
standing of  and  a  &rm  adherence  to  our  own  rights,  and  unfailing  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  others.  We  should  afford  full  and  adequate 
protection  to  the  life,  liberty,  property  and  all  international  rightjg  of 
every  American  citizen,  and  should  require  a  proper  re.«tpect  lor  the 
American  flagj  but  we  should  be  equally  careful  to  manifest  a  just  re- 
gard for  the  rights  of  other  nations.  A  wcrupulous  obser^^ance  of  our 
international  engagements  when  bwfully  assumed  is  essential  to  our 
own  honor  and  self-respect,  and  the  respect  of  other  nations.  Sul>- 
ject  to  a  due  regard  for  our  international  obligations,  we  should  leave 
our  country  free  to  develop  its  civilization  along  lines  most  conducive 
to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  its  people,  and  to  cast  its  influence  on 
the  side  of  justice  and  right  should  oecAsion  require. 

The  ineffective  policy  of  the  present  Administration  in  Mexican 
matters  haa  been  largely  responsible  for  the  continued  loa?  of  Ameri- 
(jan  lives  in  that  countrv'  and  upon  our  border;  for  theenormoiLs  loss  of 
American  and  foreign  property ;  for  the  lowering  of  American  standards 
of  morality  and  sociaJ  relations  with  Mexicans,  and  for  the  bringing 
of  American  ideals  of  justice,  national  honor  and  political  integrity 
into  contempt  and  ridicule  in  Mexico  and  throughoyt  the  world. 
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The  pijlit'3'  of  wordy ,  futile  written  protesta  agaioat  the  acts  of 
MtxicHii  uiiiciiUfl,  explaiu«^iJ  the  fuliowing  day  by  the  Pi^esident  him- 
self us  l>eing  meaningless  and  not  inteniled  to  be  considered  genouwly, 
or  enforced^  haa  but  added  in  degree  to  thttt  ctmtempl,  and  has  earned 
for  us  the  sneera  and  jeers  of  Mexican  band  its,  and  added  insult  u|joii 
insult  against  our  national  htmor  smd  dignity. 

We  fjSoiild  not  recognize  any  Mexicun  Govemmentp  unless  it  be  a 
rraponsible  Govemmeril  willing  and  able  to  give  auffieient  guaranites 
that  the  liv»»y  and  proi>crty  of  American  fitizena  are  respected  and 
prtriected,  that  wrongs  will  be?  promptly  corrected  and  just  comjx'Uisa' 
tion  will  lie  made  for  injury  sustained.  The  Republican  Pariy 
pledges  it*elf  t^  a  consistent,  ftrm  and  effective  policy  toward  Mexico 
thsit  ftifiall  enforce  respect  for  the  Aniericun  Hag  and  thai  shall  protect 
I  lie  rights  of  American  eitiKens  lawfully  in  Mexico  to  security  of  life 
and  enjoyment  of  pnjjKTty  in  accurdauee  with  esiablifihed  principles 
of  international  law  and  our  treaty  nghtj?. 

The  Republican  Party  is  a  sincere  friend  of  the  Mexican  people. 
In  its  insistence  upon  the  maintenance  of  order  for  the  protection  of 
American  citizens  within  its  borders  a  great  service  will  be  rendered 
the  Mexican  people  themi3t*lvcs;  for  a  continuation  of  present  condi- 
tions meana  disaster  to  their  interesta  and  patriotic  aspiratioms. 

We  condemn  President  Wilijon  for  asking  Congress  to  empower  him 
to  accept  a  mandate  for  Armenia.  We  commend  the  Republican 
Senate  for  refusing  the  President's  request  to  empower  him  to  accept 
the  mandate  for  Armenia.  The  acceptance  of  such  mandate  would 
throw  the  United  States  into  the  vcrj*  maelslroin  of  European  quar- 
rels.  Accorrling  to  the  estimate  of  the  Harbor  Commission,  organ- 
ized by  authority  of  President  Wilson,  we  woiild  l>e  called  upon  to 
send  59p0O0  American  l>oys  to  police  Armenia  and  to  exp»^nd  $27ts- 
OrKl,(XlO  in  the  first- year  and  S7rj6.[>00,t)(X)  in  five  years.  This  esti- 
mate is  made  upon  the  basis  that  we  would  have  only  roving  bands  to 
fight;  but  in  case  of  iwriouw  trouble  with  the  Turks  or  with  Russia,  a 
force  exceeding  200,000  would  be  necessary'* 

No  mort  striking  illustration  can  l>e  found  of  President  W'ilson'a 
ilii!n*gard  nf  the  lives  of  American  boys  or  of  American  interesta. 

We  det'ply  sympiithize  with  the  people  of  .\rmenia  and  stanri  ready 
to  help  tljcm  in  all  proper  ways,  but  the  R/"publican  Party  will  oppose 
DOW  and  hereafter  the  acceptance  of  a  mandate  for  any  country  in 
Europe  or  Asia. 

The  Republican  Party  stands  for  agreement  among  the  nations  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  world.  We  believe  that  such  an  inter- 
national association  muwt  be  based  upon  international  justice,  and 
must  provide  methods  which  shall  maintain  the  rule  of  public  right  by 
the  development  of  law  and  the  decision  of  impartial  courts,  and 
which  flball  s^«cure  instant  and  general  international  conference  w^hen- 
ever  peace  shall  be  threatened  by  pohtical  action,  so  that  the  nations 
pledged  to  do  and  iasist  uptm  what  is  ju.st  and  fair  may  exercise  their 
influence  and  power  for  the  prevention  of  war. 
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We  believe  that  all  this  nan  Ix?  done  without  the  compromise  of 
national  independence,  without-  depriving  the  people  of  the  United 
isLut^s  in  advance  of  the  right  to  determine  for  themselves  what  is  just 
and  fair  when  the  oecasion  arises,  anti  without  involving  them  as 
participants  and  not  as  peanemakere  in  a  multitude  of  quarrels,  thu 
merit*  of  which  they  are  unable  to  judge. 

The  envenant  signed  by  the  President  at  Paris  failed  signally  to 
accomplish  thin  greal  purpose,  and  euntainfi  .stipulations,  not  only 
intolerable  for  an  independent  peoph*,  but  certain  to  produce  the  in- 
justice,  hostility,  and  controversy  among  nations  which  it  proposed 
to  prevent. 

That  covenant  repudiated,  to  a  degree  wholly  unnecejeary  and  un- 
just itiable,  the  time-honored  policies  in  favor  of  peaee  declared  by 
WiLshington,  Jefferson,  and  Monroe,  and  pursued  by  all  American 
AdministnitioiiiJ  for  more  than  a  centurj^  and  it  ignored  the  universal 
sentiment  of  America  for  generations  past  in  favor  of  international 
law  and  arbitration,  and  it  R^ted  the  hope  of  the  future  upon  mere 
expediency  and  negotiation. 

The  unfortunate  insistence  of  the  President  upon  having  his  own 
way,  without  any  cfiange  and  without  any  regard  to  the  opinions  of  a 
majority  of  the  Senate,  which  shares  with  him  in  the  treaty-making 
p*7wer,  and  the  President's  demand  that  the  treaty  should  be  ratified 
witliout  any  modificalion,  created  a  situation  in  which  Senators  were 
required  to  vote  upon  their  consciences  and  their  oaths  according  to 
their  judgment  against  the  treaty  as  it  was  presented,  or  submit  to 
the  commands  of  a  dictator  in  a  matter  where  the  authority  and  the 
j-esponsibdily  under  the  Conslitution  were  theirs,  and  not  his. 

The  Senators  fjerformed  their  duty  faithfully.  We  approve  their 
eomliict  and  honor  their  courage  and  fidelity.  And  we  pledge  the 
coming  Republican  Administration  to  such  agfeements  with  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  as  shall  meet  the  full  duty  of  America  to 
civilization  and  humanity,  in  accordanc<^  with  American  ideals,  and 
without  surrendering  the  right  of  the  American  tX'Ople  to  exercise  its 
judgment  and  its  {wnver  in  favor  of  justice  and  peace. 

Despite  the  unconstitutional  and  dictatorial  course  of  the  President 
and  the  psirfisan  obstruction  of  the  Democratic  Congressional  minor- 
ity, the  Republican  majority  has  enacted  a  programme  of  conatruc- 
tivf"  legislation  which  in  great  part,  however,  has  been  nullified  by  the 
vindictive  vetoes  of  the  President, 

1*he  Republican  Congress  has  met  the  problems  presented  by  the 
Administration's  unprcparednese  for  peace.  It  has  repealed  the 
greater  part  of  the  vexatious  war  legislation.  It  has  enacted  a 
Trans jxjrtat ion  Act  making  possible  the  rehabilitation  of  the  railroad 
systems  of  the  country,  the  operation  of  which  under  the  present 
Democratic  Administration  has  been  wasteful,  extravagant  and  in- 
efficient in  the  highest  degree.  The  Transportation  Act  made  pro- 
vision for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  wage  disputes,  partially  nullified, 
however,  by  the  President's  delay  in  appointing  the  Wage  Board 
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created  by  th<*  act.  This  delay  precipitated  the  outlaw  railroad  strike. 

We  stopped  the  flood  of  public  treasure,  recklessly  poured  into  the 
Ittp  of  au  inept  Shipping  BoartJ,  and  laid  the  foundations  for  the  rrea- 
tionof  agreat  merchant  marine:  we  took  from  the  inrnmpetent  Demo- 
cratic Administration  the  administnition  of  the  telegniph  and  tele- 
phone finuii  tjf  the  country  and  returned  them  to  private  ownership; 
we  reduced  the  coat  of  postage  and  increa^^d  the  i>ay  uf  the  posttd 
employes  —  the  iToort^at  paid  of  ull  public  servants;  we  provided  pen- 
sions for  superannuated  and  retired  civil  servant!?;  and  for  an  incrt>aae 
in  pay  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  Me  rcorganixed  the  amiy  on  a  peace 
footing,  and  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  a  powerful  and  efficient 
navy. 

The  Ilepublican  Congress  established  by  law  a  permanent  Woman's 
Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Ijabor;  we  submitted  to  the  country 
the  com^titutional  Uimcndmcnt  for  Woman  Suffmge,  and  furnished 
twenty-nine  of  the  Ihirty-tive  legislatures  which  have  ratified  it  to 
date. 

Legisbtion  for  the  relief  of  the  consumers  of  print  paper,  for  the 
extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Government  under  the  Food  Control 
Act,  for  broadening  tht'  Hcupe  of  the  War  Rink  InHuran(*c  Act,  better 
provision  for  the  dwindling  number  of  aged  veterans  of  the  Civil  War 
and  for  the  better  support  of  the  maimed  and  injured  of  the  Great 
War,  and  for  making  practical  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  has 
been  enacted  fjy  the  Ilepublican  Congress. 

We  passed  an  oil  IcOi^ing  and  water  power  bill  to  unlock  for  the 
public  good  the  great  pent-up  resourcci*  of  the  country;  we  have 
sought  to  chei:k  th«  profligacy  of  the  Administration,  to  realize  upon 
the  assets  of  the  Government  and  to  husband  the  n^venues  derived 
from  taxjition.  The  EepubUcana  in  Congress  have  been  responsible 
for  cuts  m  the  estimates  for  Government  expenditure  of  nearly 
$3,0t>0,0t.K),000  since  the  signing  of  the  armiytice. 

We  eoarled  a  national  executive  budget  law;  we  strengthened  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  to  permit  banks  to  lend  net»de<l  assistance  to 
farmers;  we  authorized  financial  incorporations  to  develop  ex|xirt 
tradt-;  and  finiilly,  amended  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  House,  which 
will  n'form  evils  in  procedure  and  guarantee  more  efficient  and  re- 
sponsible government. 

The  farmer  is  the  backbone  of  the  Nation.  National  greatness  and 
economic  indeijendenco  demand  a  population  distributed  Iwtween 
industry  and  the  farm,  and  sharing  on  equal  term8  the  prosperity 
which  is  wholly  dependent  ujion  the  efforts  of  both.  Neither  can 
prosper  at  the  expenst^  of  the  other  without  inviting  joint  disaster. 

The  crux  of  the  present  agricultural  condition  lies  in  prices,  labor 
and  cretlit. 

The  liepublican  Party  Ijelieves  that  this  condition  can  be  improved 
by:  Practical  and  adequate  farm  representation  in  the  appoint mt'nt  of 
governmental  officials  and  commissions:  the  right  to  form  co-operative 
Bssociatioas  for  marketmg  their  pn^ducts,  and  protectioa  against  dii>- 
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crimiiiat.ion;  the  Bcientific  study  of  a^iculturaJ  prices  and  form  pro- 
ducHion  f*osta  at  home  and  abroad  with  u  view  to  reducing  the  fre- 
quency of  abnomiaJ  fluctuations;  the  vmcensored  publication  of  auch 
pejKJrte;  the  authorization  of  associations  for  the  extension  of  |>ersonaI 
credit;  a  national  inquiry  on  the  co-ordination  of  rail,  water  and 
motor  traii8purt>ation  with  adequate  facilities  for  receiving,  handling 
and  marketing  food;  the  encouragement  of  our  export  trade;  an  end 
to  unnecessary  price-fixing  and  ill  c(^nflide^ed  efforts  urbitmrily  to  re- 
duce pricea  of  farm  products  which  invarial>iy  result  to  the  disad- 
vantaite  both  of  pRxlucer  and  cout^umer;  and  the  encouragement  of 
the  production  and  ini|M)rtation  of  fertilusing  material  and  of  its  ex- 
tensive use. 

The  Federal  Farm  I^oan  Act  should  be  softdmmiflt^red  bb  to  facilitate 
the  acquisition  of  farm  land  by  those  desiring  to  become  owners  and 
proprietors  and  thus  minimize  the  evils  of  farm  ten&nl  ry,  and  to  fur- 
Fiish  such  long  time  credits  as  farmers  may  need  to  finance  adequately 
their  larger  and  long  time  production  operations. 

There  are  two  different  conceptions  of  the  relations  of  capital  and 
labor  The  one  is  contractual  and  emphasizes  the  diveraitj'  of  inter- 
eata  of  employer  and  cmployd.  The  other  is  that  of  co-partnership  in 
a  common  task. 

We  recognize  the  justice  of  collective  bargaining  as  a  means  of 
promoting  go<jd  will,  eatafilishing  closer  and  more  harmonious  rela- 
tions between  employera  and  employes,  and  realising  the  true  ends  of 
industrial  justice. 

The  strike  of  the  lockout,  as  a  means  of  settling  industrial  tlisputca 
inflicts  such  loss  and  suffering  on  the  community  as  to  justify  Govern- 
ment initiative  to  reduce  its  frequency  and  limit  its  consequences. 

We  deny  the  right  to  strike  iigoiiist  the  Goveniment;  but  the  rights 
and  interests  of  all  Goveniment  employ^  must  be  safeguarded  by  im- 
partial laws  and  tribunals. 

In  public  utilities  wo  favor  the  establishment  of  an  impartial  tri- 
bunal to  make  an  investigation  of  the  facts  and  to  render  a  decision  to 
the  end  that  there  may  be  no  organized  interruption  of  service  nece^ 
fittry  to  the  lives,  health  and  welfare  of  the  people.  The  decisions  of 
the  tribunals  should  be  morally  but  not  legally  binding,  and  an  in- 
formed public  sentiment  lx»  relied  on  to  secure  their  acceptance. 
The  tribunals,  however,  ehould  refuse  to  acwpt  jurisdiction  except  for 
the  purpose  of  investigation,  &a  long  as  the  public  sen'ice  be  inter- 
rupted. For  public  utilities  we  favor  the  type  of  tribunal  provided  for 
in  the  Tniusportation  Act  of  1920. 

In  private  industries  we  do  not  advocate  the  principle  of  compulsory 
arbitration,  but  we  favor  impartial  commissions  and  better  facilities 
for  voluntary  mediation,  conciliation  and  arbitration,  gupplemented 
by  that  full  publicity  which  will  enlist  the  influence  of  an  aroused  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  G<ivernmpnt  should  take  the  initiative  in  inviting 
the  establishment  of  tribunals  or  commissions  for  the  puipose  of 
voluntary  arbitration  and  of  investigation  of  disputed  issues. 
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We  demand  the  exclusion  from  interstate  commeroe  of  the  products 
of  ruiniviot  lat>or. 

A  K^publican  Congress  reduced  the  estimates  submitted  by  the 
A dminist ration  almost  $3,000,000,000*  Greater  economics  could 
have  l>cen  effected  had  it  not  be*n  for  the  eUibbom  refuBal  of  the 
Aiiminist ration  to  co-operate  with  ConRresH  in  an  economy  pro- 
Rranime,  The  universal  demand  for  an  executive  budget  i*  a  recog- 
nition of  the  incontrovertible  fact  that  leadership  and  sincere  a#«ist- 
anee  nn  I  lie  part  of  the  executive  departmente  are  essential  to  effective 
economy  nnd  constructive  retrenchment. 

The  Overman  Act  invested  the  President  of  the  United  States  with 
al!  the  authority  and  power  necessary'  to  restore  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  a  normal  peaee  basis  and  to  reorganize,  retrench  and  de- 
mobilize. The  dominant  fact  is  that  eighteen  months  after  the 
armistice,  the  United  States  Government  is  still  on  a  war-time  basis, 
and  the  expenditure  programme  of  the  Executive  reflects  war-time 
extravagance  rather  than  rigid  peace-time  economy. 

As  an  example  of  the  failure  to  ret  rench  which  has  eharDcterixed  the 
post-war  poliey  of  the  Administration,  we  cite  the  fact  that  not  in- 
cluding the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  the  executive  departments 
and  other  establishments  at  Washington  actually  record  an  in- 
oreaw  subsequent  to  the  armistice  of  2184  employes.  The  net  de- 
creaae  in  payroll  costs  contained  in  the  1021  demands  suhmilled  by 
the  Administration  is  only  1  per  ix-nt  umler  that  of  1920.  The  an- 
nual exjjenses  of  the  Federal  Government  ran  t>c  reduced  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  public  serviee. 

We  pledge  ourselves  (o  a  carefully  planned  readjustment  to  a  peaee- 
time  basis  and  to  a  policy  of  rigid  economy,  to  the  Iwtter  eo-ordina- 
tion  of  departmental  activiticsp  to  the  elimination  of  unnecessary 
officials  and  employ<5a,  and  to  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  individual 
efficiency. 

We  congratulate  the  Republican  Congress  on  the  enactment  of  a 
law  providing  for  the  establishment  of  an  executive  budget  as  a  neces- 
sary instrument  for  a  sound  and  businesslike  administration  of  the 
national  finances;  and  wc  condemn  the  veto  of  the  President  which 
defeated  this  great  financial  reform. 

We  advocate  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  present  organization 
of  the  Federal  departments  and  bureaus,  with  a  view  to  securing 
consobdation,  a  more  busiDeaslike  distribution  of  functions,  (he 
elimination  of  dupbcation,  delays  and  overlapping  of  work,  and  the 
establislimcnt  of  an  up-tOKlaie  and  efficient  administrative  organiza- 
tion. 

The  President  clings  tenaciously  to  his  autocratic  war-time  powers. 
His  veto  of  the  resolution  declaring  peace  and  his  refusal  to  sign  the 
bill  repealing  war-time  legislation,  no  longer  necessary,  evidence  his 
determinat  ion  not  to  restore  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  States  the  form 
of  government  provided  for  by  the  Constitution,  This  usurpation  is 
intolerable  and  deserves  the  severest  condemnation. 
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Th?  burden  of  taxation  impHosed  upon  the  American  people  is  gtag- 
Rprinp;  but  in  presenting  a  true  statement  of  the  situation  we  must 
face  the  fapt  that,  while  the  character  of  the  taxes  can  and  should  be 
chani^edt  an  early  reduction  of  the  arnounf  of  revenue  to  Ije  raised  ia 
not  to  Ik'  expected.  The  next  R<^pul)iimn  Administration  will  inherit, 
from  it.s  Democratic  prcdercRsor  a  floafing  indebtedness  of  over 
$3,O0ll,OQlJ,fK)[),  the  prompt  liquidation  of  which  is  demanded  b.v  sound 
financial  conaiderationa.  Moreover,  tht*  whole  fiftcal  policy  of  the 
Government  must  be  deeply  influenced  by  the  neces&Mty  of  meeting 
obliRatkms  in  exceas  of  $5,i)00,OUD,000  whirh  mature  in  19^23.  But 
sound  policy  equally  demands  the  early  atcomph^hment  of  that  real 
reduction  of  tha  tax  burden  whit^h  may  be  achieved  l>y  substituting 
simplt*  for  complex  tax  laws  and  prucedure;  pnimpt  and  certain  de- 
termination of  the  tax  liability  for  delay  and  um^rtuinty;  tax  laws 
which  dn>  not.  for  tax  laws  which  d  n  excesaively  mulct  the  consumer  or 
needlessly  repress  enterprise  and  thrift. 

We  iidvoCnate  the  is^uanee  of  a  aimphfied  form  of  income  return; 
authorizing  the  Treaaury  Department  to  make  changes  in  regulations 
effective  only  from  the  date  of  thoir  approval;  empowering  the  Com- 
raiasioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the  conaent  of  the  taxpayer,  to 
make  final  and  conclusive  settlements  of  tax  claims  and  a^sessraenta 
barring  fraud,  antl  the  creation  of  a  Tax  Board  cuusisting  of  at  lexii^t 
three  repre^sentativcs  of  the  taxpaying  p.iblic  and  the  heads  of  the 
pfinripal  divisions  of  the  Bureau  of  Intemai  R?venue  to  act  as  a 
standing  committee  on  the  simplifipatinn  of  forms,  procedure  and 
law,  and  to  make  recomm^ndatiiins  to  the  Ciingress. 

Th«  fact  ia  that  the  war,  to  a  great  extent,  was  financed  by  a  poliey 
of  inflalion  throUKh  cj^rtificate  borrowing  from  the  banks,  and  bonds 
Lgaued  at,  urtiljcial  rates  su^stained  by  <h(»  low  discount  rate^  e^tab- 
lish.'d  by  the  FedE^ral  Reserve  Bjard.  The  continuance  of  this  policy 
sine:^  the  armistice  lays  the  Administration  open  to  severe  criticiara. 
Almost  up  to  the  present  time,  the  practices  of  the  PVdcral  lleaerve 
Board  as  to  credit  control  have  be^n  frankly  dominated  by  the  con- 
venience of  the  Treaaury,  The  results  have  1hh»ii  a  greatly  increased 
war  coHt,  a  serious  loss  to  the  millions  of  people  who  in  good  faith 
bought  Liberty  Bonds  and  Victory  Notes  at  par,  and  extensive  post- 
war speculaion,  followed  to-day  by  a  restricted  credit  for  legitimate 
industrial  expansion.  Ah  a  matter  of  public  policj^  we  urge  all  banka 
to  give  credit  preference  t«  essential  industries. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  should  be  fi^ee  from  political  influence, 
which  is  finite  as  important  aa  ita  independence  of  domimition  by 
financial  combinations. 

The  prime  eost  of  the  "  High  Cost  of  Living"  has  been  first  and 
foremost  a  fifty  p?r  cent  depreciation  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar,  due  to  a  gross  expansion  of  our  currency  and  credit.  Reduced 
production,  burdensome  taxation,  swollen  profits  and  the  increased 
demand  for  goads  anning  from  a  fictitious  but  enlarged  buying  pow^r 
have  been  contributing  causes  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
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We  condemn  the  unsound  fiscal  policies  of  the  Democratic  Admin- 
istration which  have  brought  these  things  to  pass,  and  their  atte mpt« 
to  impute  the  consl?q;Uence.^  to  minor  and  ^condjiry  tau^scs.  Much  of 
the  injury  wroUf^ht  i»  irniparablf .  There  is  no  shurt  way  out,  and  we 
det'hne  to  deccHve  ihi»  iK?ople  with  vain  promiiHifi  or  quuck  remedies. 
But  &s  the  poiuicaJ  pitrtj'  that  throughout  its  history  has  stoond  for 
honwt  money  and  sound  iinanee,  wc  pledge  ourselves  to  eameat  and 
consistent  attack  upon  the  high  t-osl  of  hving  by  rigorous  avoidance  of 
further  inflation  in  our  go%'ernment  borrowing,  by  courageous  and 
intelUgent  deflation  of  over-expanded  credit  and  currencyt  by  en- 
couragement of  heightened  |jroducl  ion  of  goods  and  sserviees,  i>y  pre- 
vention of  unreiiaunulile  profits,  by  exerciiie  of  pubhc  economy'  and 
stimulation  of  private  tlirift  luad  by  revision  of  war-imposed  taxes 
unsuited  to  peace-time  economy. 

We  condemn  the  IX^mocrat  ic  Administration  for  failure  impart iaUy 
to  enforce  the  anti-profiteering  Jaws  enacted  by  the  RepubUcaa 
Congress. 

We  are  oppo.^>d  to  Government  ownership  and  operation  or  em- 
ployd  o{:K*ration  of  the  railroads.  In  view  of  the  eondititins  prcvad- 
ing  in  this  country,  the  experience  of  the  last  two  ycarSj  and  the 
conclusion.9  which  may  fairly  Ixj  drawn  from  an  observation  of  the 
tran.sportation  systems  of  other  countries,  it  is  dear  that  adequate 
transportation  service  both  for  the  present  and  future  can  Ijo  fur- 
nished more  certainly,  eronomicaUy  and  efficiently  through  private 
ownership  and  oixration  under  projxT  regulation  and  control. 

There  ahoidd  l>e  no  s[>eculative  profit  in  rendering  the  !«iervice  of 
transportation;  but  in  luder  to  do  justic*>  to  the  capital  alrc»ady  in- 
vested in  railway  enterpriser's,  to  n'Ktore  rflilway  credit,  to  induce 
future  jnx'C.'^tment  at  a  n^asf^nable  rate,  and  to  furnish  enlarged  facili- 
ties to  meet  the  requin^ments  of  the  constantly  incrt^asing  develop- 
ment and  distriViuf iun,  a  fair  return  upon  actual  valtjp  of  the  railway 
property  used  in  transportation  should  l»e  made  reaKonahly  sure,  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  constant  employment  to  those  engaged  iti 
transportation  scrv'iee,  wilh  fair  hours  and  favoralde  working  condi- 
tions, at  wages  or  compcn^tion  at  least  equal  to  those  prevailing  in 
similar  lines  of  industry. 

We  endorse  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920  enacted  by  the  Repubh- 
can  Congress  as  a  most  constructive  legislative  achievement. 

We  declare  it  to  be  our  policy  to  encoui-ogc  anti  develop  water  trans- 
portation service  and  facihtiea  in  connection  with  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States, 

W^e  approve  in  genenil  the  existing  Federal  legislation  against 
monoiwly  and  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade,  but  since  the  knoxvn 
certainty  of  a  law  is  the  Mfefy  of  all,  we  advocate  5urh  amendment 
as  will  provide  American  business  men  with  better  means  of  dotermin- 
ing  in  advance  whether  a  proposed  combination  is  or  is  not  unlawful. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  under  a  Democratic  Administration, 
has  not  accomplished  the  purpose  for  w^hich  it  w*as  created.     This 
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Comiuiasioii  properly  orgaaij^ed  and  its  duties  efficiently  adminlBtered 
should  afford  protection  to  the  public  and  legitimate  business  inter- 
ests. There  should  be  no  perseculion  uf  hoiitrat  liusinfjss,  but  to  the 
extiint  that  uircumatiinees  warrant  we  pledge  ourselves  to  strengthen 
thft  law  against  unfair  practices. 

We  pledge  the  party  to  an  immediate  resimiption  of  trade  relations 
with  every  country  with  which  w«j  are  at  peace. 

The  uncertain  and  unsettled  condition  of  international  balances, 
the  abnormal  economic  and  trade  situation  of  the  world,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  forecasting  accurately  even  the  near  future,  preclude  the 
formula tjon  of  a  dctinite  programme  t^  meet  conditions  a  year  hence. 
But  the  Rr^publican  Party  reaffirms  its  tielief  in  the  protective  prin- 
ciple and  pledges  itj^elf  to  a  revision  of  the  tariff  as  soon  as  eondiliona 
shall  make  it  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  home  no&rket  for 
American  labor,  fluriciiJture  and  industry. 

The  national  defense  and  our  foreign  commerce  require  a  merchant 
marine  of  the  l>est  type  of  modem  ship  flying  the  American  fla^r, 
manned  by  American  seamen,  owned  by  private  capital  and  operated 
by  private  energj^.  We  endorse  th*^  sound  legislation  recently  enacted 
by  the  Republican  Congress  that  will  insure  the  promotion  and  main- 
tenance of  the  American  merchant  marine. 

We  favor  the  application  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts  to 
the  merchant  m:irtnp. 

We  recommend  that  all  ships  engaged  in  coafltwise  trade  and  all 
vessels  of  the  American  merchant  marine  shall  pass  through  the 
Panama  Canal  without  payment  of  tolls. 

The  standard  of  living  and  the  standard  of  citizenship  of  a  nation 
are  its  most  prcrioujis  iMssessions,  and  the  prespr\fatJon  and  elevation 
of  those  standards  is  the  first  duty  of  our  Government.  The  inmiigra- 
lion  pohcy  of  the  United  States  .Hhoidd  Iw  such  as  (o  insure  that  the 
nnmlx^r  of  foreigners  in  the  countr>'  at  miy  time  shall  not  exceed  that 
which  can  be  assimilated  with  reasonable  rapidity,  and  to  favor  im- 
migrants whose  standards  are  similar  to  ours. 

The  swJcctive  teats  that  are  at  present  applied  should  be  improved 
by  requiring  a  higher  physical  standard,  a  more  romplete  exclusion  of 
mental  defectives  and  of  criminals,  and  a  more  effective  inspectiaiL 
applied  as  near  the  source  of  inrntiigration  as  possible,  as  well  as  al 
the  port  of  entry.  Justice  to  the  foreigner  and  to  oursi^ives  demands* 
provision  for  the  guidance,  protection  and  better  economic  distribu- 
tion of  our  alien  population.  To  facilitate  government  supervision, 
all  aliens  should  be  required  to  register  annually  until  they  become 
naturati^^. 

The  ejciating  policy  of  the  United  States  for  the  practical  exclusioa^ 
of  Asiatic  immigrants  is  pound  and  should  lx»  maintained. 

There  is  urgent  need  of  imprrivement  in  our  Naturnliaation  Law. 
No  alien  should  become  a  citizen  until  he  has  become  genuinely 
American,  and  adequate  tests  for  determining  the  alien's  fitness  for 
American  citiaenship  should  be  provided  for  by  law. 
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W(?  advocate,  in  addition,  the  independent  naturalisation  of  mar- 
ried women.  An  American  woman,  reaidcnt  in  the  United  States, 
sihoiild  nnf.  Jose  her  cit  izerLship  by  marriage  to  an  alien* 

We  demand  that  every  American  citizen  shall  enjoy  the  ancient  and 
constitutional  right  of  frou  speech,  free  projss  and  free  a.ssemhly  and 
the  no  less  sacred  right  of  the  qaolihed  voter  to  be  represented  hy  his 
duly  ehoaen  rep  resell  t^tives;  but  no  man  maj^  advocate  rt^siBtance  to 
the  law,  and  no  man  may  advocate  violent  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment, 

Aliens  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  are  not  entitled 
of  right  to  liljerty  of  agitation  directed  agaimst  the  Government  or 
American  institutions. 

Every  government  has  the  power  to  exclude  and  deport  those  aliens 
who  constitute  a  real  memice  to  i  \^  peaceful  existinirc.  Hut  in  view  of 
the  large  numl>prs  of  people  afifeoted  hy  the  immigration  acts  and  in 
view  of  the  vigorous  malpractice  of  the  Departments  of  Juettce  and 
Lat>or,  an  adcciiuite  public  hearing  Ijefore  a  competent  administrative 
tribunal  should  be  aa^ured  to  all. 

We  urge  (Congress  to  consider  the  most  effective  means  to  end 
lynching  in  this  eouutry  which  continues  to  be  a  terrible  blot  on  our 
American  eivilixation, 

We  favor  liberal  appropriations  in  coHDperation  with  the  States  for 
the  construction  of  highways,  which  will  bring  al>out  a  redurtjoii  in 
tranijportation  castH,  better  marketing  of  farm  pnjducts,  improve- 
ment in  rural  postal  delivery,  as  well  as  meet  the  needs  of  military  de- 
fense. 

In  determining  the  proportion  of  Federal  aid  for  road  comvtruction 
among  the  States,  the  sums  lost  in  taxation  to  the  respective  Stales 
for  the  setting  apart  of  large  portions  of  their  area  aa  forest  reserva- 
tions should  be  considered  as  a  controlling  factor. 

Conservation  is  a  Republican  policy.  It  began  with  the  pa^sag^ 
of  the  Reclamation  Act  signed  by  President  Roosevelt.  The  recent 
paaaage  of  the  Coal,  Oil  and  Phosphate  Leading  Act  by  a  Republican 
ConBress  and  the  enactment  of  the  Water  Power  Bill  fashioned  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  same  principle  are  consistent  landmarks  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  conaervation  of  our  national  resources.  We  de- 
nounce the  refusal  of  the  President  to  sign  the  Water  Power  Bill,  passed 
after  ton  years  of  eontrovcrsy.  The  Republican  Party  has  taken  an 
especially  honorable  part  in  saving  our  national  forests  and  in  the 
effort  to  establish  a  national  forest  poUcy.  Our  most  pressing  con- 
aenration  question  relates  to  our  foreaU,  We  are  using  our  forest  re- 
sources faster  than  they  are  being  renewed.  Tlic  result  is  to  raise  un- 
duly the  cost  of  forest  products  to  consumers  and  especially  farmers, 
who  um  more  than  half  the  lumber  produced  in  America*  and  in  the 
end  to  create  a  timV>er  famine.  The  Federal  Government,  the  States 
and  private  interests  must  unite  in  devising  means  to  meet  the  menace. 

We  favor  a  fixed  and  ctmipndiensive  policy  of  reclamation  to  in- 
crease national  wealth  and  production. 
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We  recognize  in  tbe  development  of  reclamation  through  Tedoral 
action  i\n.th  it€  increase  of  production  and  t^ucable  wealth  a  isafcguard 
for  the  Nation. 

We  commend  to  Congreaa  a  policy  to  reclaim  lands  and  the  eatab- 
lishmjent  of  a  fixed  national  policy  of  development  of  natural  re- 
sources in  relation  to  reclamation  through  the  now  designated  govern- 
ment agencie-s. 

We  feel  the  deepest  pride  in  the  fine  courage,  the  resolute  endur^ 
anne,  the  gallant  spirit  of  the  officers  and  men  of  our  Army  and  Navy 
in  the  World  War.  They  were  in  all  waya  worthy  of  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  the  Nation's  defenders,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  proper 
maintenance  of  the  military  and  naval  establishments  upon  wMch 
our  national  security  and  dignity  depend. 

We  hold  in  impt:'mhable  remembrance  the  valor  and  the  piitriotiam 
of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  America  who  fought  tn  the  great  war  for 
human  liberty,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  discharge  to  the  fullest  the 
obligations  which  a  grat^^ful  nation  justly  should  fulfill,  in  apprecia- 
tion of  the  services  rendered  by  its  defenders  on  sea  and  on  land. 

llcpuljlicans  are  not  ungrateful.  Throughout  their  history  they 
have  shown  their  gratitude  toward  the  Nation's  defenders.  Liberal 
legislation  for  the  care  of  the  disalJed  and  infirm  and  their  dejK'ndents 
has  ever  marked  Republican  policy  toward  1  he  soldier  and  sailor  of  all 
the  wars  in  which  our  country  has  participated.  The  piTcaent  Ojh- 
gress  has  appropriated  generously  for  the  disabled  of  the  World  War. 

The  amounts  already  applied  and  authorized  for  the  fiscal  vqut 
lft2D-21  for  this  purpose  n-ached  the  .stuiwr'ndous  sum  of  ^1,180,671,- 
893.  Tills  JcgLslati<»n  is  siRnifieant  of  the  ptu-ty's  puqKtsc  in  gener- 
ously carinR  for  the  maimed  and  tlisabled  men  of  tlic  recent  war. 

We  renew  our  repeated  declaration  that  Ihe  civil  ser\'ice  law  shall 
lie  th<irntj[^hly  und  honestly  fnfnrced  and  extr^nded  wherever  practi- 
cable. The  rt^cent  ac;fion  of  CongresH  in  enacting;  a  comprr^hcnsivc 
civil  service  ivtirement  law  :ind  in  working  out  a  eomprt'hpnsive  em- 
ployment and  wiigfj  policy  that  will  guarantee  equal  and  just  treat- 
ment to  the  army  of  government  workers,  and  in  wntralixiiig  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  new  and  progressive  employment  pohcy  in  the 
hands  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 

We  condemn  the  present  Administration  for  its  destruction  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  fiostal  service  imd  the  telegraph  and  telephone  service 
when  controlled  by  the  Go^^ernment  and  for  its  failure  to  properly 
eompcn.sate  employees  whose  e.x^xTt  knowledge  is  essential  to  the 
proper  eunduet  of  the  affairs  of  the  postal  system.  We  commend  the 
Repul>lican  Congress  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  increasing  the 
pay  of  postal  employees,  who  up  to  that  time  were  the  poorest  jmid  in 
the  Government  service. 

We  welcome  women  into  full  participation  in  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment and  the  activities  of  the  Itepublican  Party,  We  earnestly  hope 
that  Rcpulfliran  Legislature  in  States  which  have  not  yet  acted  on  (he 
Suffrage  Amendment  will  ratify  the  amendment  to  the  end  ihat  all 
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thr»  women  of  the  Nation  of  voting  aico  may  pjirtieipate  in  the  elect  inn 
of  1920  wliieh  is  so  important  to  the  welfare  of  our  countrj-. 

The  supreme  duty  of  the  Nation  ia  the  conservation  of  homan 
rfsources  through  an  enlightened  measure  of  social  and  industrial 
justice.  Although  the  Federal  jurisdic^tion  over  social  problems  is 
limited,  they  affect  the  welftm?  imd  interest  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
We  pledge  the  Republican  Party  to  the  solution  of  these*  problems 
through  National  and  State  legislation  in  accordance  with  the  best 
prt»gn*iwi\'e  tiiought  of  the  country. 

We  endon?e  the  principle  of  Fedeml  aid  to  the  States  for  the  pur- 
pov^ea  of  vocational  and  agricultural  training. 

Wherever  Fedeml  njoney  in  devoted  to  education,  such  education 
must  be  so  directed  as  to  awaken  in  the  youth  the  spirit  of  America 
and  a  sense  of  patriotic  duty  to  the  LnitcHi  .States. 

A  lhort>ugh  »}\stem  i>f  physical  education  for  all  children  up  to  the 
age  of  nineteen,  including  adequate  health  sujx-rvision  and  instruc- 
tion, would  remedj'  condil iom;  revraled  by  the  draft  and  would  add  to 
the  economic  and  industrial  strength  of  the  Nation.  Nat  iomil  leader- 
ehip  and  stimulation  wiD  be  netes:5aj"y  to  induce  the  States  to  adopt  a 
wise  system  of  ph^'sicnl  traininjj. 

The  public  health  activities  of  the  Fedeml  Government  are  scat- 
tered tlxrtmgli  numert)Uf<  departments  and  burcaiL«,  resulting  in  in- 
efficiency, duplication  and  e.vtmvaKflnre.  We  advocate  a  greater 
centralisation  of  the  Fedrnd  functions,  and  in  addition  urge  the-  better 
co-ordination  of  the  work  of  the  Federal,  State  and  local  hcjdth 
agencie?*. 

The  Kepublicjin  Party  stands  for  a  Federal  cluld  labor  law  and  for 
itH  rigid  enforcement.  If  the  present  law  l>c*  ffiund  unci  institutional  or 
in^ffectivct  we  shall  seek  other  means  to  enable  Congress  1o  prevent 
the  evils  of  child  labor. 

Women  have  special  problem.s  of  em|)Ioyment  which  make  neees- 
Bar\'  speciiii  study.  We  ciiumiend  Conpre.s!^  for  the  fjermancnt  estab- 
lishment of  the  Women's  Bureau  in  the  United  i^tates  Department  oi 
Labor  to  serve  as  a  source  of  information  to  the  States  and  to  Con- 
gress. 

The  principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal  service  should  be  applied 
throughout  all  branches  of  the  Federal  Govermnent  in  which  women 
are  rniployefl. 

Federal  aid  for  vocational  training  should  take  into  considemtion 
the  s[>ecinl  aptitudes  and  needa  of  wnmcn  workers. 

We  demand  Federal  legislation  to  limit  the  houra  of  emplojinent  ot 
U'omen  engaged  in  intensive  industr],'^  the  product  of  w  hich  enters  into 
interstate  commerce. 

The  bousing  shortage  has  not  only  compelled  careful  «tudy  of  ways 
of  stimulating  building,  but  it  ha«  brought  inti>  relief  the  unsatis- 
factory character  of  the  housing  accommodations  of  large  numbers  of 
the  inhabitants  of  nnr  cities.  A  nation  of  home  owners  i»  the  beat 
guarantee  of  the  maintenance  of  those  principles  of  lil^erty,  law  and 
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ordpr  upon  which  our  Goviernment  is  founded.  Both  National  and 
State?  Governments  should  encourage  in  oil  proper  ways  the  acquiring 
of  homes  t>y  our  citizens.  The  llnited  States  Govemment  should 
inake  available  the  valuable  information  on  housing  and  town  plan- 
ning collected  during  the  war.  This  information  should  be  kept  up  to 
datt*  and  made  curreotly  avaQable. 

For  Hawaii  we  recommt^nd  Fed«*ral  a^ssistanre  in  Americanizing  and 
educating  their  greatly  tlisprojxirtionate  foreign  population;  hoiDtt^ 
rule;  and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Hawaiian  race. 

Pointing  to  its  hij3tor>-  and  relying  on  its  fundamental  principles," 
we  declare  that  the  Republican  Party  has  the  genius^  courage  and 
constructive  ability  to  end  executive  usurpation  and  restore  consti- 
tutional govemment;  to  fulfill  our  world  obligations  without  sacriiie- 
ingour  national  independence;  to  raise  the  national  standards  of  edu- 
cation, health  and  general  welfare;  to  re-establish  a  peace-time  ad*l 
ministration  and  to  substitute  economy  and  efficiency  for  extrava- 
gance and  chaos;  to  restore  and  maintain  the  national  credit ;  to  rcfonn 
unequal  and  burdensome  t^ces;  to  free  business  from  arbitrary  and 
ufinecGssary  official  control;  to  suppress  disloyalty  ifvithout  the  denial 
of  justice;  to  repel  the  arrogant  challenge  of  any  cUiss  and  to  maintain 
a  Govemment  of  all  the  people  as  rontrast/ixl  with  Government  for 
some  of  the  people;  and  finally,  to  allay  unrest,  suspicion  and  strife^ 
and  to  secure  the  co-operation  and  unity  of  all  citizens  in  the  solution 
of  the  complex  problems  of  the  day,  to  the  end  that  our  countrj', 
happy  and  pn>sperous,  pnjud  of  its  past,  sure  of  itself  and  of  its  in- 
stitutions, may  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  future. 


Democratic  Party  Convention,  begun  at  San  FRANasco, 
June  28 


Candidates 
For  President,  James  Middleton  Cox,  of  Ohio 
For  Vice-President,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  of  New  York 

Platform 

The  Democratic  Party,  in  its  National  Convention  now  assembled, 
sends  greetings  to  the  Presidrnt  of  the  I'nited  States,  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, and  hails  wit h  patriotic  pride  the  great  achievements  for  country 
and  the  world  wrought  by  a  Democratic  Administratifjn  under  his 
leadership.  It  salutes  the  mighty  jjK'ople  of  this  great  Republic, 
emerging  with  imperishable  honor  from  the  severe  tests  and  grievous 
strains  of  the  mont  trHgic  war  in  history,  having  earned  the  plaudits 
and  the  gratitude  of  all  free  nations. 

It  declares  itH  adherence  to  the  fundamental  progreaaive  principles 
of  social,  economic  and  industrial  justice  and  advance,  and  purposes 
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to  resume  the  preat  work  of  translating  these  principlcH  into  effective 
luwH,  begun  and  rairicdl  far  by  Ihc  Democratic  Administi^ion  and 
interruptetl  only  when  the  war  claimed  all  the  national  energiea  for  the 
single  tiLHk  of  victory. 

1  he  lA'murrat  ic  Party  favors  the  League  of  Nations  as  the  Burest^ 
if  noi  the  only,  practicable  means  of  maintaining  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  terminating  the  insufferable  burden  of  jBjreat  mihtary  and 
navid  eslablishmcnta.  It  was  for  thig  that  America  broke  away  from 
traditional  isolation  and  s|x^nt  her  blood  and  tr^msure  to  crush  a 
colossal  acheme  of  conquest.  It  was  u|)on  this  basis  that  the  President 
of  (he  United  States,  in  pre-arrange  men  t  with  our  Allies,  coniieuted  to 
a  suspension  of  hostilities  againut  the  lmf>erial  German  Government; 
the  armistice  waa  granted  and  a  treaty  of  peace  negotiated  upon  the 
definite  asauranee  to  German}*,  &s  well  as  to  the  powers  pitted  against 
Germany,  that  "a  general  assoi'iation  of  nations  must  be  formed, 
under  sf>ecific  covenant,  for  the  purpoHO  of  affording  mutual  guaran- 
tees of  political  indeiJi-ndence  and  territorial  integrity  to  great  and 
small  states  alike/'  f lencej  we  not  only  congratulate  the  President 
on  the  vi.'^ion  manifested  and  the  vigor  exhibited  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  but  wc  felicitate  him  and  his  as»oeiatea  on  (he  exceptional 
achievement  at  Paris  involved  in  the  adoption  of  a  League  and  treaty 
»u  near  akin  to  previously  expressi'd  American  ideals  and  1*0  inti- 
mak'ly  related  to  the  aspirations  of  civilized  peoples  everj'where. 

We  commend  the  President  for  his  courage  and  his  high  con4«ption 
of  good  faith  in  steadfastly  standing  for  the  eovemint  agreed  to  by  all 
the  Associated  and  Allied  Nations  at  war  with  Germany,  and  wc  con- 
demn the  Republican  Senate  for  its  refusal  to  ratify  the  treaty  merely 
because  it  was  the  product  of  Democratic  statesmanship,  thus  inter- 
posing partisan  envy  and  personal  hatred  in  the  way  of  thi*  ]jeace  and 
renewed  prosjicrity  of  the  world.  By  every  accepted  standard  of  in- 
ternational morality  the  Prcsidoot  is  justified  in  asserting  that  the 
honor  of  the  country  is  involved  in  this  business;  and  we  point  to  the 
accusing  fact  that,  before  it  was  determined  to  initiate  fM)litica! 
antagonism  to  the  treaty,  the  now  Kepublican  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  himself  publicly  proclaimed 
that  any  prcjposition  for  a  scpamte  jwacc  with  Germany,  such  as  he 
and  his  party  ossociates  thereafter  reported  to  the  Senate,  would 
make  us  *' guilty  of  the  blackest  crime."  On  May  15  last  the  Knox 
substitute  for  the  Versadles  Treaty  was  passed  by  the  Republican 
Senate;  and  this  convention  can  contrive  no  more  fitting  eharacteri- 
ration  of  its  obloquy  than  that  m&de  in  the  Forum  magaeine  of  June, 
191S.  I>y  Henry  Cabot  Ijc^dge,  when  he  said: 

"  If  we  send  our  armies  and  young  men  abroad  to  be  killed  and 
wounded  in  Northern  France  and  Flanders  with  no  result  but  this,  our 
entrance  into  war  with  such  an  intention  was  a  crime  which  nothing 
can  justify.  The  intent  of  C<3ngress  and  the  intent  of  the  President 
were  that  there  could  tie  no  peace  until  we  could  create  a  situation 
where  no  such  war  as  this  could  recur.  We  cannot  make  peace  excepj 
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in  company  with  our  allit^a.    It  would  brand  lis  with  pverlostin^  dis- 
lionur  and  briDg  riiin  to  us  alao  if  we  undertook  to  make  a  separate 

llius  to  that  which  Mr.  Lodge,  in  saner  moments,  ronsidered  "the 
lilncltest  crime"  ho  and  his  pstrty  in  miidjK-Bs  sought  to  give  the 
sanctity  of  law;  that  which  eighteen  moiiihs  ago  was  of  ''everlasting 
dishonor"  the  Uepuhlican  Fiirl^  and  iU  rancliiiutes  to»day  aeccpl  as 
the  cHsence  of  faith.  Wv  rndoi-se  the  Piej^ident's  view  of  our  inter- 
national obligations  and  his  fiim  Btaiid  against  leservations  designed 
to  cut  to  pieces  the  vital  provisions  of  ihe  Wrsailles  Treaty,  and  we 
comnend  the  Democrats  in  t'^^iogreas  for  voting  a^ainyt  rejwjkilions 
for  separate  peace  which  would  di.sgrare  the  Nation.  Me  advocate 
(he  inimodiate  ratihcation  of  the  treaty  without  reservations  which 
wt)uld  impair  its  e.ssicntial  integrity;  but  do  nut  oppose  the  ucecptance 
v.{  any  re^^ervat ions  making  cleorcr  or  moje  specific  the  ol^hjrations  of 
the  United  Stales  to  the  League  ussocintts.  Cnlj'  ly  duing  tliis  may 
we  R'trieve  the  nrpntation  of  t  lis  Nwtitti  cmong  the  prvvei-r*  of  the 
earth  nnd  recover  the  moral  Ic:  d(*rship  whifh  Picsident  Wilson  won 
anil  which  Repuljlican  politiciar.s  fit  \\  ii>l  ingtoti  saciificed.  Only  by 
doing  this  may  we  hikpc  to  aid  effect  ivcl\-  in  the  rest  oral  ion  of  order 
throughout  the  world  and  to  take  the  pl£i<M'  width  we  tihould  tu^sume 
in  the  front  rank  of  spiritual,  concoiercial  and  industrial  advance 
mcnt.  We  rt^ject  us  utterly  vain,  if  not  vicious,  the  Hi  publican  as- 
Fumption  that  mtificatitm  of  the  tnaty  and  membei-ship  in  the 
Lengue  of  Natirma  would  in  any  wij-e  impair  the  integrity  or  inde- 
pendence of  our  cfiuntry.  The  fact  that  the  covenant  has  been 
entcpt'd  into  hy  twt^nty-rdne  nation.s  all  an  jealous  of  their  independ- 
ence as  we  are  of  ours,  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  such  charge.  The 
President  rcjx'atedly  has  declared,  and  thiscfmvrntien  retdfirms,  that 
all  our  duties  and  oldigatinns  as  a  member  of  the  Lejigui-  mufst  he  ful- 
filled in  strict  conformity  with  the  Constitnticn  rf  the  t'nitcd  States, 
emiwdied  in  which  is  the  fundamental  requirement  of  declarator)' 
action  by  the  Congress  before  this  Nation  may  become  a  participant 
in  any  war. 

During  the  war  President  Wilson  exhil  it ec!  the  vcrj^  broadest  con- 
ception of  lilx^rnl  American i^>^n.  In  Ids  conduct  of  the  war,  as  iti  the 
general  administration  of  his  h»(ili  ofikcj  there  was  no  semblance  of 
partisan  bias.  He  invited  to  Washington  as  his  councillors  and 
coadjutora  hundrctls  of  (he  most  prominent  and  pronounced  Republi- 
cans in  the  countrv-.  To  these  he  committed  renpcinsibilitics  nf  the 
graveM  import  and  most  cnnfiilenfial  natnre.  Many  of  them  had 
charge  of  vital  activitiea  of  the  Go^emmpnt.  And  yet,  with  the  war 
succeaj^fully  prosecuted  and  gloriously  cjidcd,  the  Republican  Party 
in  Congress,  far  from  appla\idin>^  the  mastery  leadership  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  felicitating  the  country'  on  the  amazing  achievements  of  the 
American  Ciovernment»  has  meanly  requited  the  considerate  course  of 
the  Chief  Magistrate  hy  savagely  defaming  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  by  assailing  nearly  every  public  officer  ol 
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every  branch  of  the  service  inlimately  concerned  in  winning  the  war 
ahrotid  ami  preserving  the  aecurity  of  the  Government  al  home.  We 
express  to  I  he  soldiers  aiui  sailora  t.nd  marmes  of  America  the  afi- 
mirariun  of  their  fellow  cuiinfr>Tiien.  Guided  by  the  genius  of  such 
commanders  as  Gen.  John  J.  l*ershiiig,  the  armed  forces  of  America 
conn' it u ted  a  decisive  f:ictor  in  Lhe  victory  and  brought  new  luijtjie  Lo 
the  Hrii;.  We  e^mm^nd  tbr  patriotic  men  and  women  who  HU:*tuined 
the  elT  irts  of  thi'ir  Governm?nt  in  the  crucial  hours  of  the  war  and 
con(ril*uted  Ui  the  brilliant  administnttive  success  achieved  under  the 
broa d-VLsioned  leadership  of  the  Pit-udent. 

A  review  nf  lhe  record  -if  the  Democratic  Parly  during  lhe  Ad- 
ministration of  Woodrow  VVibon  presents  a  chaplt?r  of  jsubstantial 
ach»evem:*nts  imsurpiis^ed  in  th?  history  of  the  Kepublie.  For  lifty 
years  befort*  the  advent  of  (hia  Administration  periodical  convuljsiona 
had  impr-ded  the  intluHtrial  pr,>gn»8S  of  the  American  people  and 
cau.sed  inestimable  toss  and  dktreas.  Fiy  the  enactment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  the  old  system,  which  bred  panien,  was  rt^plncfNj  by  a 
new  syHtcm,  which  in^sured  confidence.  It  was  an  indispensiible  factor 
in  winninR  the  war»  and  to-day  it  is  the  hope  and  inspiration  of  busi- 
np.*ss,  Indeedt  one  vital  dan^pr  ai^iinst  which  the  American  p*H)ple 
should  keep  constantly  on  guard  is  the  commitment  of  ihis  s^ystem  lo 
partisan  enomicfl  who  stru'iiKled  against  its  adop'ion  and  vamly  at- 
tempted to  retain  in  thp  handa  of  spc^ciilative  banker.^  a  monop  >ly  of 
the  currency  credits  ot  the  Nation.  Already  I  here  nn*  well-flefined 
indications  of  an  xssault  up  )n  the  vital  prinriplea  of  the  system  in  the 
event,  of  Republican  auccess  in  the  eleetinns  in  November,  rnder 
Dem'>crahc  leadership  thf'  American  people  fiiicce.st«fu!ly  financed 
their  stupcntlon.s  part  in  thn  grc^atest  war  of  all  time.  The  Treasury 
wisely  insisfc'd  diirinj^  the  war  upon  mee'ine;  an  adetiuate  jwrtion  of 
the  war  expenditure  from  "urrent  taxe«j  and  the  bulk  of  the  balance 
from  popular  loan.s,  and,  ibirinjj  the  first  full  fiscal  year  after  tiffhting 
stopped,  upon  iiiCL'tinj!:  curnnit  expenditures  fmrn  current  rect'ipts, 
iiotwithiitanding  the  new  and  unnecessary  bimlen  thrown  up<m  the 
Trca-suiy  by  the  delay,  obstruction  and  extravagance  of  a  Republican 
Conf^rcss. 

The  non-partisan  Fwlcnil  Reserve  authoritie*!  have  h«'cn  wholly 
free  of  pohlical  interference  or  motive;  and.  in  their  own  time  and 
their  o^^Ti  way,  have  iLsed  cournsjeously,  fhoug;h  cautiously,  the  in- 
struments at  their  disposal  to  prevent  undue  expansion  of  credit  in 
the  countr}^  Ah  a  result  of  thc^e  s<»iind  Trea^snry  and  Federal  Re* 
serve  policies,  the  inevitable  war  inilatiou  has  lieen  held  down  to  a 
miiiinnim,  and  the  coat  ot  living  has  been  prevent rd  frrm  increasing 
here  in  propi:>rtion  to  the  ipcrf»a.s(»  in  other  beUijjerent  comntricK  and  in 
neutral  countries  which  ane  in  close  contact  with  the  world's  com- 
merce and  exchnnRCg.  After  a  year  and  a  half  of  fight  inR  in  Europe, 
and  despite  another  year  and  a  half  of  Republican  obstruction  at 
home,  the  credit  of  the  fhivcrnment  of  the  I'nited  States  stands  un- 
impaired, the  Fctleral  Reserve  note  is  the  unit  of  value  throughout 
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all  the  world,  and  the  United  States  k  the  one  great  country  in  the 
world  whiiji  Tnmn(aifia  a  free  gold  market.  We  condemn  the  at- 
tempt of  jIk  UepuLiUcao  Parly  to  deprive  the  Amencun  people  of 
thuir  IcgitiniiiLt  piide  in  the  finttncing  of  ihe  war  —  iin  achievement 
without  paraliel  m  the  tinancial  hialory  of  this  or  any  other  country, 
in  this  or  any  other  war.  And  in  purtituhir  we  etJiidemn  the  jx^r- 
nicious  attempt  of  the  Kepuhhean  Party  to  create  discontent  among 
the  holders  ol  the  bonds  of  the  Government  of  the  I  nited  States  and 
to  drag  our  pubhc  finance  and  our  banking  and  currency  system  back 
into  the  arena  of  party  politics. 

\\g  condemn  the  failure  of  the  present  Congress  to  respond  to  the 
oft-re|ieated  demand  of  the  President  and  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Treaijurj'  to  revise  tlie  existing  tax  laws,  The  continuance  in  force  in 
peace  times  of  taxes  devised  under  pitsHUre  of  imj>erutive  necessity  to 
produce  a  revenue  for  war  purposes  is  indefensible  and  can  only  re- 
sult in  lasting  injury  to  the  people.  The  Republican  Congress  per- 
sistently failed,  through  sheer  political  cowardice,  to  make  a  single 
move  toward  a  readjustment  of  liix  laws  which  it  denounced  before 
the  last  election  and  was  afraid  to  revise  before  the  next  election.  We 
advocate  tax  reform  and  a  searching  revision  nf  the  wax  revenue  acta  txy 
fit  peac!e  conditions  po  that  the  wealth  of  the  Nation  may  not  be  with- 
drawn from  productive  enterprise  and  diverted  to  wasteful  or  non- 
productive expenditure.  We  demand  prompt  action  by  the  next 
Congress  for  n  complete  sur\^ey  of  existing  taxes  and  their  modifica- 
tion and  PiniplificHtion  with  a  view  to  secure  greater  equi!y  and  justice 
in  lax  burden  and  improvement  in  administration. 

Claiming  to  have  effected  great  ecnnfimiea  in  Government  expendi- 
tures, the  Repubhcan  Party  eannnl  show  the  reduction  of  one  doliar 
in  taxation  as  a  coi-oUarj'  of  thii*  false  pretence.  In  contrast,  the  last 
Democratic  Congress  enacted  legislation  reducing  the  taxes  from 
cijht  lalliong,  designed  to  l>e  raised,  to  six  billiona  for  the  first  year 
after  the  armistice,  and  to  four  htUions  thereafter;  and  there  the  total 
is  left  undiminished  l>y  our  political  adversaries.  Two  years  after 
.^rroifitice  Day  a  Republican  Congress  provides  for  expending  the 
etupendoijp  sum  of  $5,403,390,327.30*  Affecting  great  paper  econo- 
mics by  reducing  departmental  ewtimates  of  siim.s  which  woidd  not 
have  t>een  spent  in  any  event,  and  V>y  reducing  formal!  appropriations, 
the  Republican  statement  of  expenditures  omits  the  pregnant  fact 
that  the  Congress  authorized  the  use  of  one  and  a  half  bilhon  dollars 
in  the  hands  of  various  departments  and  bureaus  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  covered  into  the  Treasur>'>  and  which  should  be 
added  to  the  Repubhcan  total  of  expenditures. 

The  high  cost  of  living  and  the  depreciation  of  bond  values  in  this 
country  are  primarily  due  to  war  itself,  to  the  necessary  governmental 
expi?nditiirea  for  the  destructive  purpose  of  war,  to  private  extrava- 
gance, to  the  world's  shortage  of  capital,  to  the  inflation  of  foreign 
currencies  and  c;redits  and,  in  large  degree,  to  conscienceless  profiteer- 
ing-    Tlie  Republican  Party  is  responsible  for  the  failure  to  restore 
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peace  and  peace  conditions  in  Europe,  which  is  a  principal  cause  of 
post-armistice  inflation  the  world  over.  It  haa  denied  the  demand  of 
the  Pn?aident  fur  necessary  legislation  to  deal  with  secondary  and 
local  cauaea.  The  aound  pohcies  puraucd  by  the  Treasury  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  have  limited  in  this  country,  though  they 
coidd  not  prevent,  the  inflation  which  was  world-wide.  Eleded  upon 
specitic  promises  to  cunt  ail  public  e.vpenditurcH  and  to  bring  the  coun- 
try back  to  a  status  of  effective  economy,  ihe  Republican  Party  in 
Ck>ngrea8  wasted  time  and  energy  for  more  than  a  year  in  vain  and 
extravagant  investigations,  coating  the  tMx-payt"rs  great  sums  of 
mone}',  whiJe  revealing  nothing  beyond  the  incapacity  of  Fiepublican 
pohticians  to  co|k»  with  the  problems.  Demanding  that  the  Preai- 
dcnt,  from  his  place  at  the  Peace  Table,  call  the  Congress  into  extraor- 
dinary aeasion  for  imjierative  puTX)o«C8  of  readjustment,  the  Con- 
gress when  convened  spent  thirteen  monttus  in  partisan  pursuits,  fail- 
ing to  repeal  a  single  war  statute  which  harasj^d  business  or  to  initi- 
ate a  single  constructive  measure  to  help  business.  It  busied  itaelf 
making  a  pre-election  record  of  pretended  thrift,  ha%'jng  not  one 
particle  of  substimtial  existence  in  fact.  It  raged  against  profiteers 
and  the  high  cost  of  living  without  enacting  a  single  statute  to  make 
the  former  afraid  or  doing  a  single  act  to  bring  the  latter  within  limi- 
tations* 

The  simple  truth  ia  that  ihe  high  cost  of  living  can  only  be  remedied 
by  increased  production,  strict  governmental  economy  and  n  relent- 
less pursuit  of  those  who  take  advantage  of  post-war  conditions  and 
are  demanding  and  receiving  outrageous  profits.  We  pledge  the 
Democratic  Party  to  a  policy  of  strict  economy  in  government  ex- 
penditures, and  to  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  such  legislation 
as  may  be  required  to  bring  profiteers  before  the  bar  of  criminal 
justice. 

We  reaffirm  the  traditional  policy  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  favor 
of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  and  we  confirm  the  fxilicy  of  baaing  tariff 
revisionji  uiwn  the  intelligent  research  of  a  non-part tajin  ccrmmiasion, 
rather  than  upon  the  demands  of  selfiah  interesta,  temporarily  held  in 
alieyance. 

In  the  interest  of  economy  and  good  administration,  we  favor  the 
creation  of  an  elTective  budget  sj^stem  that  will  function  in  accord 
with  the  principles  of  the  Constitution.  The  reform  shotild  reach 
both  the  executive  and  legislative  aspects  of  the  question.  The  super- 
vision and  preparation  of  the  budget  should  be  vested  in  the  Secretary 
of  the  TreiuHur\'  as  the  rt^presentative  of  the  President.  The  budget, 
as  such,  should  not  Ix*  increased  by  the  Congress  except  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  each  House,  however,  being  free  to  exercise  its  constitu- 
tional privilege  of  milking  appropriations  through  independent  bills. 
The  appropriation  bills  should  t>e  considered  by  single  Committees  of 
the  Hoas«?  and  S«'nate.  The  audit  system  should  l>e  consolitlated  and 
its  powers  expanded  so  as  to  pass  upon  the  wisdom  of,  as  well  as  the 
authority  for,  expenditures.    A  budget  bill  was  passed  in  the  closing 
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days  of  the  second  session  of  the  Sixty-sixth  Congreas  which*  in- 
validflted  by  plain  constitutional  defect*  and  defaced  by  considers* 
tions  of  patn>njige,  the  President  wwa  obUged  to  veto.  The  House 
amended  the  bill  to  meet  the  Executive  objection.  We  condemn  the 
RcpubUcan  Senate  for  adjourning  without  passing  the  amended 
measure,  when  by  devoting  an  hour  or  two  more  to  this  urgent  pubhc 
business  a  budget  aytslcm  could  have  been  provided. 

We  favor  such  alteration  of  the  rules  of  procedure  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  aa  will  permit  the  prompt  traiusiictmn  of  the  Na- 
tion's legialative  buainens. 

To  the  great  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  the  Democratic 
Party  docs  not  find  it  necessary  to  make  promises.  It  idready  is  rich 
in  ita  record  of  things  actually  accomplished.  For  nearly  half  a 
century  of  Republican  rule  not  a  sentence  was  written  iiito  the 
Federtd  Statutes  affording  one  dollar  of  bfink  credit,^  to  the  farming 
interest  of  America.  In  the  first  term  of  1  his  Democratic  Administ  ra- 
tion the  National  Bank  Act  was  so  altered  as  to  authorize  loans  of  five 
years'  maturity  on  improved  farm  lands.  I-ater  was  eatabiished  a 
system  of  farm  loan  banks,  from  which  the  borro wings  already  exceed 
three  hundred  millions  of  doliara  and  under  which  the  interest  rate  to 
farmers  has  been  so  materially  reduced  as  to  drive  out  of  business  the 
farm  loan  sharks  who  formerly  subsisted  by  extortion  ui>on  the  gn-at 
agricultura!  interests  of  the  country.  Thus  it  was  a  Democratic 
Congress  in  the  Administration  of  a  Democratic  President  which  en- 
abled the  farmers  of  America  for  the  first  time  to  obtain  credit  npoa 
reasonable  terms  and  insured  their  opportunity  for  the  future  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation's  agricultural  resources.  Tied  up  in  Su- 
preme Court  proceedings,  in  a  suit  by  hostile  interests,  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  system,  originally  opposed  by  the  Repubhcan  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  appended  in  vain  to  a  Ilepublican  Congress  for 
adequate  financial  assistance  to  tide  over  the  interim  between  the 
beginning  and  the  ending  of  the  current  year,  awiiitiug  a  final  decision 
of  the  highest  court  on  the  validity  of  the  contested  act.  We  pledge 
prompt  and  consistent  supixjrt  of  sound  and  effective  measmies  to 
sustain,  amplify  and  perfect  the  Rural  Credits  Statutes  and  thus  to 
check  and  reduce  the  growth  and  course  of  farm  tenancy. 

Not  oidy  did  the  Democratic  Party  put  into  effect  a  great  Farm 
Loan  system  of  land  mortgage  banks  but  it  passed  the  Smith-Lever 
Agricultural  Extension  Act,  carr^nng  to  every  farmer  in  every  sc^ction 
of  the  country,  through  the  medium  of  trained  experts  and  by  demon- 
stration farms  the  practical  knowledge  acquired  by  the  Federal  Agri- 
cultural Department  in  all  things  relating  to  agriculture,  horticulture 
and  animal  life;  it  established  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  the  Ilurenu  of 
Farm  Management,  and  passed  the  Cotton  Futures  Act,  the  Grain 
Grades  Bill,  the  Co-operative  Farm  Administration  Act  and  the 
Federal  Warehouse  Act.  The  Democratic  Party  has  vastly  improved 
the  rural  mail  system  imd  has  budt  up  the  parcel  post  system  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  its  activities  and  its  practical  service  indispcns- 
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able  to  the  farming  communit y.  It  was  this  wiise  encouragement  and 
this  effective  concern  of  the  Democratic  Party  for  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  that  enabled  this  great  interest  to  render  such  essential 
service  in  feeding  the  armies  of  America  and  the  Allied  Nations  of  the 
war  and  succoring  Btarving  pupulatious  eince  AmiiBtice  Day. 

Meanwhile  the  Hepublican  leaders  at  Waahington  have  failed 
utterly  to  propose  one  single  measure  to  make  rural  life  more  toler- 
alile.  They  have  signalized  their  fifteen  months  of  Congressional 
poift'er  by  urging  schemes  which  would  strip  the  farms  of  labor;  by  as- 
sailing the  principles  of  the  Farm  Loan  system  and  seeking  to  impair 
its  efficiency;  by  covertly  attempting  to  destroy  the  great  nitrogen 
plant,  at  Miusael  Shoals  uixm  which  the  Govenimeut  has  expended 
$70,0<X>sOOO  to  supply  AniericAii  farmers  with  fertilizers  at  reMS4)ruibl(! 
cost;  by  ruthlessly  crippling  ncArly  every  branch  of  agricultural  en- 
deavor, literally  cramping  the  productive  mediuma  through  which  the 
people  must  be  fed.  We  favor  such  legislation  as  will  confirm  to  the 
primarj"  producers  of  the  Nation  the  right  of  collective  bargalming  and 
the  right  of  co-ojierative  handling  and  marketing  of  the  products  of 
the  workshop  and  the  farm  and  such  Icgij^lature  as  will  fticilitate  the 
exportation  of  our  farm  products.  We  favor  compnyhensive  st  udie« 
of  farm  production  costs  and  the  uncensored  pubhcation  of  facta  found 
in  such  studies. 

The  Democratic  Party  ia  now,  os  ever,  the  firm  friend  of  honest 
labor  and  the  promoter  of  progressive  industry.  It  eatabUshcd  the 
Department  of  I>al>or  at  Washington  and  a  Democratic  President 
called  t-o  his  official  council  board  the  first  practica.1  workingman  who 
ever  held  a  Cabinet  portfolio.  Under  this  Administration  have  been 
established  employment  bureaus  to  bring  the  man  and  the  job  t^o- 
gether;  have  bt^n  iR'aceiibly  determined  many  bitter  disputes  betweea 
capital  and  bbor;  were  passed  the  Child-Labor  Act,  the  Working- 
man's  Compensation  Act  (the  extension  of  which  we  ad¥Ocaic  eo  as  to 
include  lah<:»rers  engaged  in  loading  and  unloading  ships  and  in  inter- 
state commerce),  the  Eight-lTour  Law,  the  Act  for  Vocational  train- 
mg  and  a  code  of  other  wholesome  laws  affecting  the  lil>erties  and 
bettering  the  conditions  of  the  laboring  classes.  In  the  I>epartracnt 
of  Lalx»r  the  Dc^mocratic  Administration  estabiishcd  a  Woman's 
Bureau,  which  a  Republican  Congress  destroyed  by  withholding  ap- 
propriations^  Lalior  ia  not  a  commodity;  it  Is  human.  Those  who 
labor  have  rights  and  the  national  security  and  safety  depend  upon  a 
just  recognition  of  those  rights  and  the  conservation  of  the  strength  of 
the  workers  and  their  families  in  the  interest  of  sound-hearted  and 
sound-headed  men,  women  and  children.  Laws  regulating  hours  of 
labor  and  conditions  under  which  labor  is  performed  when  passed  in 
recognition  of  thv  conditions  tmder  which  life  must  Ije  lived  to  attain 
the  highest  development  and  happiness,  are  just  assertions  of  the 
national  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  people.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Nation  depends  up<m  the  products  of  labor;  a  cessation  of  production 
means  a  loss  and,  if  long  continued,  disaster.     The  whole  pcujple^ 
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therefore,  hnvc  a  right  to  hmsi  that  justice  shall  be  done  to  thoee  who 

work,  and  in  turn  that  those  whose  labor  creates  the  necessitiea  upon 
which  the  life  of  the  nation  depends  must  recognize  the  reciprocal 
obUfjation  between  the  worker  and  the  State.  They  should  partici- 
pate in  the  formulation  of  sound  laws  and  reflations  governing  the 
conditions  under  which  labor  is  performed,  recognize  and  obey  the 
laws  so  formulated  and  seek  their  amendment  when  necesisary  by  the 
processes  ordinarily  addressed  to  the  laws  and  regulations  affectixig 
the  other  relations  of  life. 

Labor,  as  well  as  capital,  is  entitled  to  adequate  compensation. 
Each  has  the  indefeasible  right  of  organieationt  of  colJective  bargain- 
ing and  of  speaking  through  representatives  of  their  own  selection. 
Neither  class,  however,  should  at  anj^  time  nor  in  any  circumstances 
take  action  that  will  put  in  jeopardy  the  public  welfare.  Resort  to 
strikes  and  lockouts  which  endanger  the  health  or  hves  of  the  people 
is  an  unsatisfactory  device  for  determining  disputes,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic  Party  pledges  itself  to  contrive,  if  possible,  and  put  into  ef- 
fective operation  a  fair  and  comprehensive  method  of  composing  dif- 
ferences of  this  nature.  In  privat-e  indu.strial  disputes,  we  are  op- 
posed to  compulsory  arbitration  as  a  methixl  plausible  in  theor>'  but  a 
failure  in  fact.  With  respect  to  government  aervMce  we  hold  distinctly 
that  the  rights  of  the  people  are  paramount  to  the  right  to  stiike. 
HoweveTj  we  profess  scrupulous  regard  for  the  condilion.-*  of  public 
employment  and  pledge  the  Democratic  Party  to  instant  inquiry  into 
the  pay  of  Government  employees  and  equally  speedy  regulations  < 
designed  to  bring  salaries  to  a  just  and  proper  level. 

We  endorse  the  proposed  1 9th  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  granting  equal  suffrage  to  women.  We  congratu- 
late the  legislatures  of  the  35  States  which  have  already  ratified  said 
Amendment  and  we  urge  the  Democratic  Governors  and  legislatures 
of  Tennessee^  North  Cart>lina  and  Florida  and  such  States  as  have  not 
yet  ratified  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment  to  unite,  in  an  effort  to 
complete  the  process  of  ratification  and  secure  the  36th  State  in  time 
for  all  the  women  of  the  I'nited  States  to  partiripate  in  the  Fall  elec- 
tion. We  commend  the  effective  advocacy  of  the  measure  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

We  urge  co-operation  with  the  States  for  the  protection  of  child  life 
through  infancy  and  maternity  care;  in  the  prohibition  of  child  labor 
and  by  adequate  appropriations  for  the  Children's  Bureau  and  thoi 
Women's  Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Labor. 

We  advocate  full  represtjntation  of  women  on  all  commiasions  deal- 
ing with  women's  work  or  women's  interests  and  a  reclassification  of 
the  Federal  Civil  Service  free  from  discrimination  on  the  ground  of 
sex;  a  continuance  of  appropriations  for  education  in  sex  hygiene; 
Federal  legislation  which  whall  injure  that  American  women  residents 
in  the  United  States,  but  married  to  aliens,  shall  n^tain  their  American 
citizenship  and  that  the  same  process  of  naturaUzation  shall  be  re- 
quired for  women  as  for  men. 
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Co-operative  Federal  Bfiaistanoe  to  the  States  is  immediately  re- 
quired for  the  removal  of  illiteracy,  for  the  increaae  of  teachers'  sala- 
rie«  and  iriBtruciion  in  citiaenship  for  both  native  and  foreign-bom;  in- 
creased appropriation  for  vocational  training  in  home  econumieij,  re- 
estabUshment  of  joint  Federal  and  State  employment  service  with 
women's  departments  under  the  direction  of  technically  qualified 
women. 

The  Federal  Government  should  treat  with  the  utmost  considera- 
tion every  disabled  soldier,  sailor  and  marine  of  the  World  War  whether 
his  disability  be  diw  to  wounds  received  in  line  of  action  or  lu  litaUh 
impairt^^d  in  aervice;  ami  for  the  dependents  of  the  brave  men  who  died 
in  lino  of  duty  the  G>>vemraent's  t4?ndercst  concern  and  richest  bounty 
should  be  their  requital.  The  fine  patriotiam  exhibited,  the  heroic 
conduct  displayed  by  American  soldiers,  sailors  and  marine  at  home 
And  abroad,  constitute  a  sacred  heritage  of  posterity,  the  worth  of 
which  can  never  be  recompensed  from  the  Treasury  and  the  glory  of 
which  must  not  be  diminished.  The  Democratic  Administration 
wisely  established  a  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau,  giving  four  and  a 
half  millions  of  enlisted  men  insurance  at  unprecedentedly  low  rates 
and  through  the  medium  of  which  compenaat  ion  of  men  and  womeii 
injured  in  service  is  readily  adjusted,  and  hospital  facilit  ies  for  those 
whose  health  is  impaired  are  abundantly  afforded.  The  Fetleral 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  War 
Wisk  Insurance  Bureau,  in  order  that  the  task  may  be  treated  as  a 
whole,  and  tliis  machinery  of  protection  and  aasifltaoce  must  reocivo 
every  aid  of  law  and  appropriation  necessary  to  full  and  eff^ective 
operation.  We  Ix^licve  that  no  higher  or  more  valued  privilege  can  be 
afTorded  to  an  .linerican  eiliKeu  thaw  to  tiecouie  a  freeholder  in  the 
soil  of  the  United  States  and  to  that  end  we  pledge  our  party  to  the 
enactment  of  soldier  sc>ttlemcnt^  and  home  aid  legLHlation  which  will 
aJTord  t^j  the  men  who  fought  for  America  the  opportunity  to  become 
land  and  home  owners  under  conditions  affording  genuine  Govern- 
ment assistance  unencumbered  by  needless  difficulties  of  red  tape  or 
advance  financial  investment. 

The  railroads  were  subjected  to  Federal  control  as  a  war  measure 
without  other  idea  than  the  swift  transport  of  troops^  munitions  and 
supplies.  When  human  life  and  national  hopes  were  at  stake  profits 
could  not  be  considered  and  were  not.  Federal  operation,  however, 
was  marked  by  an  intelligence  and  efficiency  that  minimbed  loss  and 
resulted  in  many  and  marked  reforms.  The  equipment  taken  over 
was  not  only  grossly  inadequate,  but  shamefully  outworn.  Unificar 
tion  practices  overcame  these  initial  handicapB  and  provided  addi- 
tions, betterments  and  improvcmenta.  Economies  enabled  operation 
without  the  rate  raises  that  private  control  would  havT  found  neoes- 
sary,  and  labor  was  treated  with  an  exact  justice  that  secured  the 
enthusiastic  co-operation  that  victorj'  dcinanded.  The  fundamental 
puipose  of  Federal  control  was  achieved  fully  and  splendidly,  and  at 
far  less  cost  to  the  taxpayer  than  would  have  been  the  case  under 
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private  operation.  Investments  in  railroad  properties  were  not  only 
saved  by  Government  operation,  but  Ciovemment  manzigement  re- 
tunied  theiH^  proijerties  vastly  impmved  in  fvcry  physituil  ami  execu- 
tive detail,     A  great  task  was  greatly  discharged. 

The  President's  recommendat iun  of  return  io  private  ownersliip 
gave  the  Republican  majority  a  fuD  year  jn  which  to  eiiaet  the  neee«- 
sary  legislation.  The  House  look  six  monJhi?  to  fommlate  its  ideas, 
and  another  six  months  was  i^onsumed  by  the  Rt-puUliriiTi  StMiute 
in  equally  vac;iic  debate.  iViS  a  eonsequeate,  the  Esrh'(  "uiniiiiris  bill 
went  to  the  President  in  the  closing  hours  cif  the  time  hniit  pre.SLTibed, 
and  he  was  forced  to  a  choice  between  tlie  chaua  of  a  vetu  and  actio i- 
escenee  in  the  measure  submitted,  however  gruve  may  have  l)eeii  his 
objection  to  it.  There  should  be  a  fan*  and  complete  test  of  the  law 
and  until  careful  and  mature  action  by  Congress  may  cure  its  defects 
and  insure  a  thoroughly  effective  trai:L*<portation  system  lUider  private 
ownership  without  Government  subsidy  at  the  expense  of  the  tax- 
payers of  the  country^ 

Improved  ruads  are  of  vital  importance  not  only  to  eommeree  and 
industry,  but  also  to  agriculture  and  rural  hfe.  The  I'ederal  Road 
Act  of  1916,  enacted  by  a  Democratic  Congress,  represented  the  first 
systematic  effort  nf  the  Government  to  insure  the  budding  of  an  twJe- 
quale  system  of  roads  in  this  countr>\  The  act,  im  amended,  has  re-. 
suited  in  placing  the  movement  for  improved  highways  (m  a  pro( 
sive  and  substantia!  basis  in  every  State  in  the  Iniun  and  in  bringii 
under  actual  construction  mon^*  than  13,rHl(l  miles  of  rojuls  suited 
the  trafhc  needs  of  the  communities  in  which  thpy  are  located.  We 
favor  a  continuance  of  the  present  Federal  aid  plan  under  existing 
Fedpfal  and  State  agencies  amended  so  ns  to  include  iis  one  of  the 
elements  in  deterniioing  the  ratio  in  whirh  the  several  States  phall  l>e 
entitled  to  share  in  the  fund,  the  area  t>f  any  public  lands  therein. 

Tnat^much  as  the  postal  ser\ice  has  heen  extended  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  the  door  of  practically  every  pmducer  and  evr*r\^  con- 
ftmner  in  the  country  (rural  free  delivery  alone  having  bei^ii  provided 
For  tl.dOilKtXXl  additional  patrons  within  the  pawt  eight  ypars  w^ithout 
material  added  cost),  we  declare  that  this  instrumentality  ran  and 
will  bp  vised  to  the  maximum  of  its  capacity  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  distribution  and  reduce  the  cost  of  living  to  consumers  while  in- 
creasing the  profitable  operations  of  producers.  We  strongly  favor 
the  increased  use  of  the  motor  %"ehicle  in  the  transportation  of  the 
mails  and  urge  the  removHl  of  the  restrictions  impos'^d  by  the  Re- 
pulilican  C^ongress  on  the  use  of  motor  devices  in  mad  transportation 
in  rurid  territories. 

We  desiii*  \o  congratulate  the  American  people  upon  the  re-hirth  of 
our  Merchant  Marine  which  once  more  maintains  its  former  plaee  in 
the  world.  It  was  under  a  Democratic  Administration  that  this  waa 
accomplished  after  seventy  years  of  indifference  and  neglect*  thirteen 
million  tons  having  been  constnieted  since  the  act  was  passed,  in  lt>U>. 
Wc  pledge  the  policy  of  our  party  to  the  continued  growth  of  our 
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r  Merchant  Marine  under  proi>cr  kgialalion  so  that  Amprican  produrta 
wiU  Ix;  carried  to  all  ports  of  the  world  bj'  vesacLs  built  in  Amerit^an 
yards,  flying  the  Amprican  flag. 
The  urgent  demands  of  the  war  for  adequate  transportation  of  war 
material  a>i  well  a^  for  domestic  need,  rt^vealed  the  faet  ttiiit  our  port 
faciJities  and  rate  adjuslmeiits  were  such  aa  to  seriously  affect  the 
wiiole  country  in  times  of  \>i}nce  ns  well  SkU  war. 
We  pledge  our  |iarly  to  stand  for  equality  of  rates,  both  import  and 
export,  for  the  jwrts of  the  country*  to  the  end  that  there  may  lic^  ade- 
quate and  fair  faeilities  and  rates  for  the  mobiHzatiun  of  the  products 
of  the  country  offered  for  shipment. 

We  call  attention  to  tlie  fadure  of  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion to  recognize  in  any  way  the  rapid  development  of  r»arge  trans- 
portation on  mir  inland  waterways,  whit.h  development  is  the  result  of 
the  constructive  pohciCM  of  the  Democratic  Adminisfratioii,  And  we 
pU'flge  tmrselves  to  the  further  development  of  atlequute  transp(jrtar 
Uuti  facdities  on  our  rivers  and  to  the  further  improvement  of  our  in- 
land watervvay.=ij  and  we  recognize  the  importance  of  connecting  the 
Great  Lake^  with  the  nea  by  way  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  its 
tributaries,  as  well  as  by  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  We  favor  an  enter- 
prising Foreign  Trade  Pnljcy  with  all  nations,  and  in  this  connection 
we  favor  the  full  utilization  of  all  Atlantic,  Gidf  and  Pacific  ports,  and 
an  equitable  dii*tribution  of  shipping  facilities  between  the  various 
I>ort^.  Tran.sfw>r1atitjn  rcniaiiLs  an  increasingly  vital  problem  in  the 
continued  dtivelopmeni  and  prosperity  of  the  Nation.  Our  present 
facilities  for  distribution  by  rad  are  inadequate  and  the  promotion  of 
transportatitm  Ijv  water  is  imperative.  We  therefore  favor  a  liberal 
and  comprehensive  policy  for  development  and  utilization  of  our 
luirl>ors  and  interior  waterways. 

We  commend  the  Democratic  Ccingress  for  the  redemption  nf  the 
pledge  contained  in  our  la>?t  platform  by  the  passage  of  the  Flood 
Control  Art  of  March  1,  1917,  and  point  to  the  successful  control  of 
flnnds  of  the  Mis8i.Sv«;ippi  Fiivcr  and  the  Sacramento  River,  California, 
under  the  policy  nf  that  law,  for  its  complete  just ilicat ion.  We  favor 
the  extension  of  this  [mlk-y  to  <tther  flof)d  contnd  problems  wherever 
the  Federal  interest  involved  jastifies  the  exi>enditure  required. 

By  wiw  legi.slatinn  and  progressive  administration,  we  have  trans- 
foraged  the  Goveniment  reclamation  projects,  represcniting  an  invest- 
ment of  SlOO.tKJO.IXX),  from  a  condition  of  impending  failure  and  loss 
of  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  carrj'  through  such 
large  enterprises,  to  a  condition  of  demonstrated  success,  whereby 
fomu^rly  arid  and  wholly  unproductive  lands  now  sustain  40,(MX> 
prosperous  families  and  have  an  annual  crt^p  production  of  over 
$7t),t)(>0,t>0f»,  not  including  the  crops  grown  cm  a  nrullion  acres  outside 
the  projects  supplied  with  storage  water  from  Govemraent  works. 
We  favor  ample  appropriations  for  the  continuation  and  extension  of 
this  great  work  of  home-budding  and  internal  improvement  along  the 
same  general  lines,  to  the  end  thai  all  practical  projects  shall  be  budi, 
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and  waters  now  running  to  waste  shall  be  made  to  provide  horoe«  and 
add  to  the  food  supply,  power  resources,  and  taxable  property,  with 
the  Government  ultimately  reimbursed  for  the  entire  outlay. 

The  Democratic  Party  heartily  endorses  the  creation  and  work  of 
the  Feder'.il  Trade  Comraiasion  in  estjiblishiug  a  fair  field  for  compet- 
itive liusiinciM*,  fnxj  from  restraints  of  trade  and  monopoly,  and  re- 
comracBfls  amplification  of  the  etatut<»s governing  its  activities  so  as  to 
grant  it  authority  to  prevent  the  ynfair  use  of  patenta  in  restraint  of 
trade. 

For  the  purpoae  of  insuring  juat  and  fair  treatment  in  the  greati 
interstate  live  stock  market,  and  thua  instilling  confidence  in  groweraj 
through  which  production  will  l>c  stimulatt^d  and  the  price  of  meats 
to  consumers  be  ultimately  reduced^  we  favor  the  enactment  of 
legislation  for  the  supervision  of  such  markets  by  the  National 
Govemnaent. 

The  United  States  is  the  neighbor  and  friend  of  the  nations  of  the 
three  Americas.  In  a  wry  special  sense,  our  international  relations 
in  this  hemisphere  should  be  eliameterized  by  good  will  and  free  from 
any  possible  siispicion  as  to  our  national  purpose.  The  Administra- 
tion, rememtering  always  that  Mexico  is  an  independent  nation  and 
that  permanent  stability  in  her  Goveniment  and  her  institutions 
could  come  only  from  the  consent  of  her  own  people  to  a  Govermnent 
of  their  own  making,  has  been  unwilling  either  to  profit  by  the  mia- 
fortunes  of  the  people  of  Mexico  or  to  enfeeble  their  future  by  im- 
posing from  the  outside  a  rule  upon  their  terniwnirily  distracted 
councils^  As  a  consequence,  order  ie  gradually  reappearing  in 
Mexico;  at  no  time  in  many  years  have  American  lives  and  interests 
been  so  safe  aa  they  now  are;  peace  reigns  along  the  border  and  in- 
dustry is  reauniing.  When  the  new  Government  of  Mexico  shall  have 
given  ample  proof  of  its  ability  permanently  to  maintain  law  and 
order,  signified  its  willingness  to  meet  its  international  obligations 
and  written  upon  itu  statute  books  just  laws  under  which  ft i reign 
investors  shall  have  rights  as  well  as  duties,  that  Government  should 
receive  our  recognition  and  sympathetic  assistance.  Until  thesie 
proper  expectations  have  been  met,  Mexico  must  realise  the  pro- 
priety of  a  policy  that  asserts  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  de^ 
mand  full  protection  for  its  citizens. 

The  Democratic  Party  recognises  the  importance  of  the  acquisi- 
tion by  Americans  of  additional  sources  of  supply  of  petroleum  and 
other  minerals  and  declarer  that  such  ac-quisitioa  both  at.  home  and 
abroad  should  be  fostered  and  encouraged.  We  uiT?e  such  action, 
legislative  and  executive,  as  may  secure  to  American  citii&ens  the 
•ame  rights  in  the  acquirement  of  mining  rights  in  fonvign  coimtriea 
BB  are  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  other  nation. 

The  Etemocratic  Party  expresses  its  active  sjrmpathy  with  the 
people  of  China,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Finland,  Jugo-Slavia,  Poland,  Persia 
and  others  who  have  recently  established  representative  government 
and  who  are  striviAg  to  develop  the  institutioDB  of  true  Democracy* 
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The  great  principle  of  national  self-determination  hafl  received 
constant  reiteration  a&  one  of  the  chief  objectivea  for  which  tliia 
country  entered  the  war  and  victory  estabUjshed  this  prinniple. 
Within  the  limitations  of  international  comity  and  usage,  this  Con- 
vention repeats  the  several  previous  exprt^&sions  of  the  sympathy  of 
the  Democratic  Party  of  the  United  States  for  the  aspirationa  of 
Ireland  for  self-government. 

We  express  our  deep  and  earnest  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate 
people  of  Armenia^  and  we  believe  that  our  Government,  consistent 
with  its  Ck>n»Htution  and  principles,  should  render  every  pcjasible 
and  proper  aid  to  them  in  their  eflorls  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
goveramenl  of  their  own. 

We  favor  the  granting  of  independence  without  delay  to  the  10,- 
500,000  inhabitants  of  the  Pliilippine  Islands. 

We  favor  a  libeml  policy  of  homest«iding  public  lands  in  Hawaii 
to  promote  a  lai^r  middle-class  citizen  population,  with  equal  righta 
to  alt  citizens.  The  importance  of  Hawaii  as  an  outpost  on  the  WV^t- 
em  Frtjiitier  of  the  United  States  demunda  adequate  appropriations 
by  Congress  for  the  development  of  our  harbors  and  highways  there. 

We  favor  granting  to  the  people  of  Porto  Kico  the  traditional 
territorial  form  of  government,  with  a  view  to  ultimate  statehood,, 
accorded  to  all  territories  of  the  United  States  since  the  beginning  of 
our  Government,,  and  we  believe  that  the  officials  api>ointe<i  to  ad- 
minister the  government  of  such  territories  should  Ijc  qualified  by 
previous  bona  fide  residence  therein. 

We  commend  the  Democratic  Administration  for  inai^gurating  a 
new  policy  as  to  Alaska  as  evidenced  by  the  construction  of  the 
Alaska  railroad  and  opening  of  the  coal  and  oil  fields.  We  declare 
for  the  modification  of  the  existing  coal  land  law,  to  promote  develop- 
ment without  disturbing  the  features  intended  to  prevent  monopoly. 
For  such  changes  in  the  policy'  of  forestry  control  as  will  permit  the 
immediate  initiation  of  the  pap<>r  pulp  industry.  For  relieving  the 
territory  from  the  evils  of  longHlistanoe  government  by  arbitrary  and 
interlocking  bureaucratic  regulation,  and  to  that  end  we  urge  the 
speedy  passage  of  a  law  containing  the  essential  features  of  the  I-ione- 
Curry  bill  now  pending  co-ordinating  and  consolidating  all  federal 
control  of  naturaJ  resources  under  one  department  to  be  fidministered 
by  a  non-partisan  board  permanently  rftsident  in  the  territory. 
For  the  fullest  measure  of  territorial  self-government  with  the  view 
to  ultimate  statehood,  with  jurisdiction  overall  matters  not  of  purely 
federal  concern,  including  fisheries  and  game,  and  for  an  inteUigent 
administration  of  federal  control  we  believe  that  all  officials  ap- 
pointed should  he  qualified  by  previous  bona  fide  residence  in  the 
ter^itorJ^  For  a  comprehensive  ayetem  of  road  construction  with  in- 
creased appropriations  and  the  full  extension  of  the  Federal  Road  Act 
to  Alaska.  For  the  extension  to  Alaska  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act. 
The  policy  of  the  Um'ted  States  with  reference  to  the  non-admi»- 
sion  of  Asiatic  immigrantfi  is  a  true  expression  of  the  judgment  of  oar 
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jR'rtple,  and  to  the  several  sttitea  whose  p;<"ORrapliical  KJtufttion  or 
internal  conditions  make  this  policy  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  enacted  pursuant  thereto  of  particular  coneem,  we  piedge  our 
support. 

The  eff  ciency  of  the  Post  Office  Department  haa  been  vindicated 
against  a  malicious  and  desipiing  a&sault  by  the  efficiency  of  it« 
operation.  Its  record  refutes  its  assailants.  Their  voices  are  si- 
lenced and  their  charges  have  collapsed.  We  rBconam.end  the  work 
of  the  Joint  Commission  on  the  Re-cla«sification  of  Salaries  of  Postal 
Employees,  recently  concluded,  which  Commission  was  created  liy  a 
Democratic  Administration.  The  Democratic  Party  has  always 
favored  and  will  continue  to  favor  the  fair  and  just  treatment  of  all 
Government  employees. 

We  rcM-nt  the  imfoundcd  reproaches  directed  against  the  Demo- 
cratic Administration  for  alleged  interference  with  the  freedom  of 
the  press  and  freedom  of  speech.  No  ylterant?e  from  any  quarter 
has  been  fissade<l,  and  no  publication  hits  been  repressed  which  haa 
not  been  animated  by  treasonable  purpose,  and  directed  against  the 
Nation's  peace,  order  and  security  in  time  of  war.  We  reaffirm  onr 
respect  for  the  great  principles  of  frt?e  i^jK-ech  and  a  free  press^  but 
assert  as  an  indisputable  proposition  that  they  afford  no  toleration 
of  enemy  propaganda  or  tlie  advocacy  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  State  or  Nutioii  by  force  or  violence. 

The  shocking  disrlosure  of  the  lavish  use  of  money  by  aspirants 
for  the  Republican  nomination  for  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of 
the  people  haa  created  a  painful  inipresaion  throughout  the  country-. 
Viewed  in  connection  with  the  recent  conviction  of  a  Republican 
Senator  from  the  Htate  of  Michigan  for  the  criminal  transgression  of 
the  law  limiting  expenditunea  on  Ix'half  of  a  candidate  for  the  Unitetl 
States  Senate,  it  indicates  the  re-entry,  under  Republican  auspices, 
of  money  as  an  influential  factor  in  elections,  thus  nullifying  the  lettei' 
and  flaunting  the  spirit  of  nnmerouB  lawH,  enacted  by  thc^  i>eople,  to 
protect  the  ballot  from  the  contamination  of  corrupt  practices.  We 
deplore  thcs«'  dclinquenciee  and  invoke  their  stem  popular  rebuke, 
pledging  our  eameet  efforts  to  a  sti-enKthcning  of  the  prc^scnt  8tatute*i 
against  corrupt  practices,  and  their  rigorous  enforcement.  We  re- 
mind the  people  that  it  was  only  by  the  return  of  a  Republican 
Senator  in  Michigan,  who  in  now  under  contact  ion  and  sentence  for 
the  criminal  misuse  of  money  in  his  election,  that  the  present  organi- 
zation of  the  Senate  with  a  Republican  majority  was  made  possible. 

Believing  that  we  have  kept  the  Democratic  faith  and  resting  ouTj 
claims  to  the  confidence  of  the  people  not  upon  grandiose  promisoSr' 
but  upon  the  solid  performances  of  our  party,  we  srulimit  our  record 
to  the  nation *8  consideration  and  awk  that  the  pledges  of  this  plat- 
form be  appraised  in  the  hght  of  that  record. 
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Single  Tax  Convention,  held  at  Chicago,  July  12 

CandidcUes 
For  President,  Robert  Colvin  Macauley,  of  Pennsylvania 
For  Vice-President,  Richard  C.  Barnum,  of  Ohio 

Platform 

We,  ihr  Single  Tax  Party,  in  National  Convention  asscrab1ed»  re- 
cognizinjj  that  the  earth  was  created  fur  all  the  people  for  all  time, 
and  that  all  liave  an  equal  and  inalienable  right  to  live  on  it  and  to 
produce  from  it  the  things  thiit  they  require  for  their  welfare  and 
happiness; 

KxTognizins  that  all  wealth,  whatever  its  fomi.  ik  produced  only 
by  labor  applied  to  land,  or  to  the  product^s  of  landj  and  that  the 
denial  of  the  equal  aceesa  ti>  land  is  a  denial  of  the  right  to  produee 
and  thuij  a  denial  of  the  ri^hl  ti>  life,  lilxirty  and  the  pursuit  of  hiippi- 
ness,  as  proelaimed  by  the  Declaration  uf  lnde|x»ndenee; 

Recognizing  further  that  under  our  tax  laws  iuid  our  sj^stem  of 
land  tenure?  a  small  numlKT  of  the  people  own  most  of  the  laud  of  our 
country,  and  extiet  tribute  in  the  form  of  ground  rent  from  all  the 
rest  of  the  people  in  exchange  for  the  mere  permission  to  work  and 
to  product^,  thus  not  only  reaping  where  they  have  not  sown  l>ut  abo 
holding  idle  the  greater  part  of  the  earth's  surface  and  restricling  the 
amount  of  wealth  we  <jthcnvisc  easily  coiUd  and  would  produee; 

Recognizing  further  that  the  value  of  the  Land,  as  exprcs^etl  in  its 
ground  rentals  or  in  its  eapitalizcd  selling  pnre,  is  a  community  value 
ereaf«xi  by  the  presenee  of  the  people  and,  therefore,  belongs  to  the 
people  arid  not  to  the  individual; 

We,  therefore,  demand  that  the  full  rental  va!ue  of  the  land  li«e 
collected  by  the  Government  instead  of  all  taxes,  and  that  all  build- 
ings, implements  and  improvements  on  Innd,  all  indtistry,  thrift  and 
enferprLs*?,  all  wages,  aulariejji,  incomes,  and  every  product  of  labor  bo 
entirely  exempt  from  taxation. 

And  we  pledge  ourselves  that,  if  entrusted  with  the  power  to  do  ao, 
we  will  express  in  law  antl  enforce  to  the  utmost  such  measures  as 
will  make  effective  these  demands  to  the  end  that  involuntary'  pov- 
erty and  want  may  be  abolished  and  economic  and  civic  freedom  for 
ail  be  aasuredi 
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Socialist  Pabtt  Convention,  held  at  Nbw  York,  Mat  8-15 

Candidates 
For  President,  Eugene  Victor  Debs,*  of  Indiana 
For  Vice-President  J  Seymour  Stedman,  of  lEiuoifl 

Platform 

In  the  national  campaign  of  lfl20  the  Socialist  Party  calls  upon  all 
American  Workc^re  of  hand  and  brain,  and  upon  all  citizens  wlnj  be- 
lieve in  political  liljerty  and  social  iustice»  to  free  the  country  from 
the  oppri^tiive  miMrulti  of  the  old  political  parties,  and  to  take  the 
Government  into  their  own  hands  under  the  banner  and  upon  the 
progriimnie  of  the  8ociftlist  Party.  The  outgoing  administration, 
like  Democratic  and  Republican  adminiatrationa  of  the  past,  leaves 
behind  it  a  disgraceful  record  of  solemn  pledges  unacrupulously 
broken  and  public  confidence  ruthl(?S8ly  betrayed.  It  obtained  the 
suffrage  of  the  ix^jple  on  a  platfonn  of  peace,  liVjeraliam  and  social 
betterment,  but  difw  the  country  into  a  devastating  war,  and  in- 
augurated a  r^rae  of  de.'ipotisni.  reaction  and  oppression  unsurpassed 
in  the  annals  of  the  republic.  It  promised  to  the  .\merican  people  a 
treaty  which  would  assure  to  the  world  a  reign  of  international  right 
and  true  democmcy.  It  gave  ita  sanction  and  support  to  an  in- 
famous pact  formulated  behind  closed  doors  by  predatory  elder  states- 
men of  European  and  -\siatic  imperialism.  Under  this  pact  terri- 
tories have  Iwen  annexed  against  the  will  of  their  populations  ami  cut 
off  from  their  «ourceii  of  mistenauee;  nations  seeking  their  freedom  in 
the  exercii*e  of  the  mueh  heralded  right  of  self-determination  have 
been  bnitally  fought  with  armed  force,  intrigue  and  starvation 
blockades. 

To  the  million  of  younit  men  who  staked  their  lives  on  the  field 
of  battle,  to  the  people  of  the  country  who  gave  un^tintingJy  of  their 
toil  and  property  to  support  the  war,  the  Democratic  Administration 
held  out  the  sublime  ideal  of  a  union  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
organized  to  maintain  perpetual  peace  among  nations  on  the  basLs 
of  justice  and  freedom,  It  helped  create  a  reactionary  alUance  of 
imperialistic  governments,  banded  top-ether  to  buUv  weak  nations, 
enish  working-class  governments  and  perpetuate  strife  and  warfare. 
'♦Vhile  thus  furthering  the  ends  of  reaction,  violence  and  oppression 
abroad,  our  administration  suppressed  the  cherished  and  funda- 
mental rights  and  civil  hljerties  at  home.  I'pon  the  pretext  of  war- 
time necessity,  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  republic  and  the  appointed 
heads  of  his  administration  were  clothed  with  dictatorial  powers 
(which  were  often  exercised  arbitrarily),  and  Congress  enacted  laws 
in  o[«*n  and  direct  ^aolation  of  the  constitutional  safeguards  of  free- 
dom of  expresaion.     Hundreds  of  citizens  who  raised  their  voices  for 
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the  maintenance  of  political  and  induatrial  rights  during  the  war 
were  indicted  ynder  the  Espionage  Low,  tried  in  an  atmosphere  of 
prL'juJire  and  hysteria,  and  many  of  them  art  now  per\'ing  inhu- 
manly long  jail  aenleneea  for  daring  to  uphold  the  tratlitionsof  hlj>frty 
which  once  were  sacred  in  thia  eountry.  Agents  of  the  Federal 
Government  unlawfully  raided  homes  and  meeting  places  and  pre- 
vent^ or  bmke  up  peaceable  gatherings  of  citi/eua. 

The  Postmaster  General  established  a  censorBhip  of  the  presfi  more 
aotocratic  than  that  ever  tolerated  in  a  regime  of  al>8olutism,  and  hits 
harassed  anci  destroyed  publicatioiia  on  account  of  their  advanrcnl 
political  and  economic  views,  by  excluding  them  from  the  mails. 
And  after  the  war  was  in  fact  long  over,  the  adminiatration  hwi  not 
scrupled  to  continue  a  policy  of  repression  and  terrorism  under  the 
shadow  and  hypocritical  guine  of  war-time  measures* 

It  hag  practically  imptised  involuntary  servitude  and  peonage  on 
a  large  class  of  American  workers  by  denying  them  the  right  to  quit 
work  and  coercing  them  into  acceptance  of  inadequate  w^ages  and 
onerous  conditions  of  lahor.  It  haa  dealt  a  foul  blow  to  the  tradi- 
tional American  right  of  adytum  by  deporting  hundreds  of  foreign- 
\iom  workers,  by  administrative  order,  on  the  mere  suspicion  of 
harboring  radiral  views,  and  often  for  the  sinister  puriM>se  of  breaking 
labir  strikes.  In  the  short  span  of  three  years  our  self-styletl  hl)eral 
administration  haa  succeeded  in  undermining  the  very  foundation  of 
pohtical  liljHTty  and  economic  rights,  which  thifl  republic  has  built  up 
in  mon*  than  a  century  of  strupKle  and  progress.  Under  the  cloak 
of  a  false  and  hypocritical  patriotism  and  under  the  protection  iif 
govemmentid  terror  the  Democratic  adminiatration  has  given  the  rul- 
ing rlflsse.s  unrestrained  license  to  plunder  the  people  by  intensive 
exploitation  of  labor,  by  the  extortion  of  tnomioua  profits,  and  by 
increasing  (he  cost  of  all  necessities  of  life.  Profiteering  has  become 
reckless  and  rampant,  billions  have  been  coined  by  the  capitaJista 
out,  of  the  suffering  and  misery  of  their  fellow  men.  The  American 
finanfMftl  ohgarrhy  ha^i  become  a  dominant  factor  in  the  world,  while 
the  condition  of  the  Ameriran  workers  ha*  grown  more  precarious. 
The  responsibility  does  not  rest  upon  the?  Democratic  Party  alone. 
The  Republican  Party,  thn:jugh  its  representatives  in  Congress  and 
otherwise,  htts  not  only  openly  condoned  the  political  misdeeds  of 
the  la^i  three  yearK^  but  haa  sought  to  outdo  its  Dt-mocratic  rival  in 
the  orgy  of  political  reaction  and  repression.  Its  criticism  of  the 
Democratic  administrative  poUcy  ia  that  it  is  not  reactionary  and 
drastic  enough, 

America  is  now  at  the  parting  of  the  roads.  If  the  outraging  of 
political  ltt>erty,  and  concent  rat  i<^in  of  economic  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  few  is  permitted  to  go  on,  it  can  have  only  one  consequence,  the 
reduction  of  the  country  to  a  state  of  absolute  capitalist  despotism. 
We  partictdarly  denounce  the  mihtaristic  policy  of  both  old  parties, 
of  investing  countless  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  armaments 
after  the  victorious  completion  of  what  waa  to  have  been  the  "last 
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war."  We  call  attention  to  the  fatal  results  of  such  a  programme 
Europe,  c.irried  on  prior  to  1914,  and  culminating  in  the  Great  War; 
w  dtrclare  that,  such  a  policj^  adding  unt>paral«I(?  l>urtlens  to  the 
working  cUksy  and  to  all  the  people,  can  lead  only  i^  the  complete 
Pnissiiiriizatioii  of  Hip  nation,  and  ultimately  to  vvarj  and  we  demaad 
immediate  aad  complete  abandonmeut  of  this  fatal  programme.  The 
Socialist  Part y  sounds  t  he  warni rig»  1 1  calls  up«jn  t he  people  lo  defeat 
both  parties  at  the  pi  ills,  and  to  elect  the  candidateH  of  the  S<x'mlij5t 
Party  to  the  end  of  restoring  pnlitical  democracy  and  liringing 
about  a  complete  industrial  fnicdom.  The  Socialist  Party  of  the 
linited  *States  therefore  summons  all  who  Ijeiicve  in  this  fundumeutal 
iloctrinc  to  prepare  for  a  complete  reorgardzation  of  our  social  ays* 
fern,  based  upon  public  ownership  of  public  necessities;  upon  gov- 
ermnent  by  representatives  chosen  frtim  occupational  a«  well  as 
from  Reogmphieal  groups,  in  harmony  with  our  industrial  develop- 
ment ;  and  with  citizenship  basted  on  service;  that  wc  may  end  forever 
the  exploitation  of  class  by  claas.  To  a<?hieve  this  end  the  Socialist 
Party  pledges  itself  to  the  following  programme: 

L  Social 

1.  All  business  vitally  essential  for  the  existence  and  welfare  of  the 
people,  such  as  railroads,  express  service,  steamship  lioea,  telegraphs, 
oiines,  oil  wells,  power  plants,  elevatom,  pa<'kiag  liooaes,  cold  storage 
plants  and  all  industries  operating  on  a  national  scale,  should  be 
taken  over  by  the  nation. 

2.  All  publicly  owned  industries  should  l*e  adminiatered  iointly 
by  the  Government  and  n^presentative  of  the  workers,  not  for  revenue 
or  profit,  hut  witii  the  sole  object  of  securing  ju^t  compcnHiation  and 
humane  conditions  of  employment  to  the  workers  and  efficient  and 
rcaa-otiaUle  service  to  the  pubhc. 

3.  All  Imnka  should  lie  acquired  by  the  Go\^cmmeiit|  and  Lncor- 
poratcfl  in  a  imifie<l  pubhc  banking  system. 

4.  TIjc  bu.sine.ss  of  insurance  should  bo  taken  over  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  should  be  extended  to  include  insurance  against  accident, 
sickness*  invalidity,  old  iige  and  unemployment,  without  contribu- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  worker. 

5.  Congress  should  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Thirteenth, 
Fotirt-ecnth  and  Fiftc<'nth  Amendments  with  reference  to  the  Ne- 
groes, and  effective  federal  legislation  should  Ik?  enacted  to  secure  to 
the  Negroes  full  civil,  political,  industrial  and  educational  righta. 
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S.  iTidmtrial 
1.  Congress  should  enact  efTective  laws  to  abolish  child  laVior,  to  fix 
minimum  wages,  based  on  an  ascertained  cost  of  a  de<^nt  standard  of 
life,  to  protect  migratory  and  unemployed  workers  from  oppression, 
lo  abolish  detective  and  strike-brt^aking  agencies  and  to  establish  a 
shorter  work-day  in  keeping  with  incrcaj^ed  industrial  productivity. 
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S,  Pdiiical 

1.  The  constitutional  freedom  of  speech,  press  and  asscniMy 
should  be  restored  by  reiwalmg  the  Espionage  Law  and  iitl  othr-r 
r«?pref>sive  legislationj  and  by  prohibiting  the  executive  usurpation  of 
authority. 

2.  All  prosecutions  under  the  Espionage  Law  should  be  dist-on- 
tinucd,  ttud  till  p<?r8ond  serving  prison  scntunces  for  tdlogrd  olTt'iises 
growing  out  of  religious  Ifflit'fs,  p<jlitical  views  or  industrial  aetivitiea 
should  be  fully  pardoned  and  immediately  rt^leased. 

3.  No  alien  should  be  deported  from  the  United  States  on  account 
of  his  political  views  or  participation  in  labor  struggles,  nor  in  any 
event  without  proiicr  trial  on  specific  charges.  The  arbitrar>-  p<^»wer 
to  deport  alicrid  by  lidniinisl  rative  order  should  be  rci^eided. 

4.  'i'he  power  of  the  euurta  to  restrain  workers  in  their  struggles 
agaiiLst  employers  by  the  writ  of  uijunction  or  otherwise,  and  their 
pcjwer  to  nullify  Congressional  legislation,  should  be  abrogated. 

5»  Fi'derai  judgcis  should  l>fc  elected  by  the  people  and  lie  subject 
to  recall. 

6.  The  President  and  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
should  be  elected  by  direct  popular  election,  and  U'  subject  to  recall. 
All  raembeis  tif  the  Cabinet  should  be  elected  by  Congress  and  be  re* 
sponsible  at  all  times  to  the  vote  thereof. 

7.  Suffrage  should  l>e  equal  and  unrestricted  in  fact  as  weU  as  in 
law  for  all  men  and  women  throughout  the  nation. 

8.  Beeavisp  of  the  stric  t  residential  qualification  of  sufTrnge  in  thia 
country,  millions  of  citizens  are  disfranchised  in  ever>'  election; 
adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  the  registration  and  \-oting  of 
migratorj'  voters. 

0.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  should  he  amended  to 
strengthen  the  safeguards  of  civil  and  political  lihertyp  and  to  re- 
move all  obstacles  to  industrial  and  social  reform,  and  reconstruction, 
inclutJing  the  changes  enumerated  in  this  programme,  in  keeping 
with  the  'wn  11  and  interest  of  the  people.  It  should  1m?  made  amend- 
able by  ft  majfjrity  of  the  voters  of  the  nation  upon  their  own  initia- 
tive, or  upon  the  initiative  of  Congress. 


4.  Foreign  Relations 

1.  AH  claims  of  the  United  States  against  allied  countries  for  loans 
made  during  the  war  should  be  cancelled  upon  the  understanding 
that  all  war  debts  among  such  countries  shall  likewise  l>e  cancelled. 
The  largest  possible  credit  in  food,  raw  material  nnd  machinery 
should  be  extended  to  the  stricken  nations  of  Europe  in  order  to  help 
them  rebuihl  the  ruined  world. 

2.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  should  initiate  a  move- 
ment to  dissolve  the  mischievous  organisation  called  the  *' League  of 
Nations"  and  to  create  an  interniitinnal  parliament,  composed  of 
democratically  elected  representatives  of  all  nations  of  the  world, 
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baaed  upon  the  recognitkin  of  their  equal  rights,  the  principle*  of 
siclf-determination,  the  right  to  national  existence  of  coionirs  and 
other  dcpoiui*»ncift8,  freedom  of  international  trade  and  trade  routes 
by  land  and  aea,  and  universal  disarmament,  and  be  charged  with 
revising  the  Treaty  of  Peace  on  the  principlca  of  juatice  and  concilia- 
tion. 

3.  The  United  States  should  immediately  make  peace  with  the 
Central  Powers  and  open  eommcrcial  and  diplomatic  relations  with 
Russia  under  the  Soviet  Government.  It  should  promptly  recognise 
the  independence  of  the  Irish  Republic. 

4.  The  United  St at4.'S  should  make  imd  proclaim  it  a  fixed  principle 
in  ita  foreign  poUey  that  American  tapilaliBl»  who  acquire  concessions 
or  make  investments  in  foreign  countries  do  so  at  their  own  risk, 
and  under  no  circumstances  should  our  Government  enter  mto  diplo- 
mat ic  negotiations  or  controversies  or  resort  to  anne<l  conflicta  on 
account  of  foreign  property  claims  of  American  capitalista. 

S.  Fiscal 

1.  All  war  debts  and  other  debts  of  the  Federal  Government 
fthould  immediately  be  paid  in  full,  the  funds  for  such  pajinent  to 
be  raiaetl  by  mcana  of  a  progressive  property  tax,  whose  burden  should 
fall  upon  the  rich  and  particularly  upon  great  fortunes  made  during 
the  war. 

2.  A  standing  prngresgive  income  tax  and  a  graduated  inheritance 
tax  should  Iw  levied  to  provide  for  all  needs  of  the  Government,  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  its  increasing  social  and  mdustrial  functions. 

3.  The  unearned  inircment  of  land  shoidd  be  taxed,  all  land  held 
out  of  use  should  be  taxed  at  full  rental  value. 

The  convention  also  adopted  the  following  Declaration  of  Prin- 
ciples ; 

The  SocialiBt  Party  of  the  United  States  demands  that  the  country 
and  its  wealth  l>e  redeemed  from  the  control  of  private  interests  and 
turned  over  to  the  i>eople  to  be  administered  for  the  equal  benefit  of 
alL  America  is  not  owned  by  the  American  people.  Our  »o-ealled 
national  wealth  is  not  the  wealth  of  the  nation  but  of  the  privileged 
few.  These  are  the  ruling  classes  of  America.  They  are  small  in 
nviml>ers  but  they  dominate  the  lives  and  shape  the  destinies  of  their 
fellow  men.  They  own  the  people's  jobs  and  determine  their  wages; 
they  control  the  markets  of  the  world  and  fix  the  prices  of  farm  pro- 
ducts; they  own  their  o^-n  homes  and  fix  their  rents;  they  own  their 
foofl  and  set  its  cost;  they  own  their  pre^ss  and  fnmiulate  their  con- 
victions; they  own  the  Government  and  make  their  laws;  they  own 
their  schools  and  mould  their  minds. 

^Vround  and  about  the  capitalist  claaa  cluster  the  numerous  and 
varied  groups  of  the  population,  generally  designated  a&  the  ''middle 
classtvs.'*  They  consist  of  farm  owners,  small  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers, professionals  and  better  paid  employees.     Their  economic 
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Btatufl  is  often  precarious.  They  live  in  hopes  of  being  lifted  into  the 
charm«d  flphorc^  of  the  ruling  classes.  Their  social  psychology  is 
that  of  retainera  of  the  wealthy.  As  a  rule  they  sell  their  gifts,  Imow- 
led?e  and  efforts  to  the  capitahiit  interest.  They  are  staunch  up- 
halders  of  the  existing  order  of  social  inequalities.  The  bulk  of  the 
American  people  is  composed  of  workers  —  workers  on  the  farm  and 
in  the  factory,  in  mines  and  mills,  on  ships  and  ruilrojids,  in  offices  and 
countins!  houses,  in  schools  and  in  personal  serviiH^,  workers  of  hand 
and  br:iin»  all  men  and  women  who  render  useful  service  to  the  com- 
munity in  the  countless  ramified  ways  of  modem  civilization.  They 
have  made  America  what  it  is.  They  sustain  America  from  day  to 
day.  They  l>ear  mo^t  of  the  burdens  of  life  and  enjoy  but  few  of  ita 
plea.^nni!S,  They  create  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  country  but  live  in 
constant  dread  of  poverty.  They  feed  and  clothe  the  rich,  and  yet 
bow  to  their  alleged  superiority.  They  kwp  alive  the  industries  but 
have  no  say  in  thsir  management.  They  const itut^e  the  majority  of 
the  people  but  hiive  no  control  in  the  Government.  Despite  the  forma 
of  political  equaUty  the  workers  of  the  United  States  are  viriually  a 
subject  class. 

The  S  >cialiijt  Party  is  the  party  of  the  workers.  It  espouses  their 
cause  because  in  the  workers  lies  the  hope  of  the  political,  econonnic 
and  social  redemption  of  the  country.  The  ruling  class  and  their 
retainers  cjinnot  be  expected  to  change  the  iniquitous  system  uf 
which  they  are  the  beneficiaries.  Individual  memlM^rs  of  these  classes 
often  join  in  the  struggle  against  the  capitalist  order  from  motivejs 
of  persional  idealism,  but  whole  classes  have  never  been  known  to 
abdicate?  their  rule  and  surrender  their  privileses  for  the  mere  sake 
of  social  justice.  The  workers  alone  have  a  direct  and  compelling 
interest  in  abolishing  the  present  profit  system.  The  4Socialisf  Party 
desires  the  workers  of  America  to  take  the  economic  and  political 
power  from  the  capitalist  class,  not  that  they  may  establish  them- 
selves m  a  new  ruling  cbaa,  but  in  order  tliat  all  class  divisions  may 
be  abolished  forever. 

To  perform  this  supreme  social  task  the  workers  must  be  organised 
aa  a  political  party  of  their  own.  They  must  realize  that  both  the 
Repubhcan  and  Democratic  parties  are  the  political  instruments  of 
the  master  classes,  and  equally  pledged  to  uphold  and  perpetuate 
capitalism.  They  must  be  trained  to  use  the  ballot  box  in  vote  out 
the  tools  of  the  capitalist  and  middle  classes  and  to  vote  in  repre- 
sentatives of  the  workers.  A  true  political  party  of  lahH>r  munt  be 
founded  upon  the  uncompromising  demand  for  the  complete  sociali- 
zation of  the  industries.  That  means  doing  away  with  the  private 
ownership  of  the  sources  and  instruments  of  wealth  production  and 
distribution,  abolishing  workless  incomes  in  the  form  of  profits,  in- 
terest or  rents,  transforming  the  whole  able-bodied  population  of 
the  country  int-o  useful  workers,  and  securing  to  all  workers  the  fuU 
mc'uiX  value  of  their  work. 

The  Socialist  Party  is  such  a  political  party.     It  strives  by  means 
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of  political  methods,  including  the  action  of  its  representatives  in 
the  Lcgislaturca  and  other  public  offices,  to  force  the  enactment  of 
such  measures  a^  will  immediately  benefit  the  workcre*  raiae  their 
standard  of  life,  increase  their  p<:)wer  and  stiff ea  their  resistance  to 
capitalist  aggression.  Iti^  pur[)0(<e  is  to  secure  a  majority  in  Coni^isas 
and  in  every  State  Legishiture,  to  win  the  principal  executive  and 
judicial  offices,  to  become  the  d«jminant  and  controlling  party,  and 
when  in  power  to  transfer  to  the  ownership  by  the  people  of  indus* 
tries,  l>eo;inmn(2;  with  those  of  a  pul>lic  character,  such  as  banking, 
insurance,  mining,  transportation  and  communication,  as  well  as  the 
trustified  industries,  and  extending  the  process  to  all  other  industries 
suscepuble  of  collective  ownership,  ns  rupidly  as  their  technical  eon- 
ditions  will  permit.  It  also  proixjse^  to  socialize  the  system  of  pubhc 
education  and  heakh  and  ■ah  iwMivities  and  matitutions  vitally  affect- 
ing the  public  nerds  and  welfare,  ineluding  dwelling  houses.  The 
Socialist  programme  advocates  the  socialization  of  all  large  farming 
estates  and  land  used  for  industrial  and  public  purposes  as  well  as 
all  instrtimentidities  for  storing,  preserving  and  marketing  farm 
products.  It  doeii  not  contemplutc  interference  with  the  private 
possession  of  land  ac^tually  used  and  cultivated  by  CK^cupants.  The 
Socialist  Party,  when  in  political  contnil,  proposes  to  reorganize  the 
Government  in  form  and  sul>stancc  so  as  to  change  it  from  a  tool  of 
repreaeion  into  an  instrument  of  social  and  industrial  service.  It 
aiHrms  a  funilamental  truth  of  the  Aniericun  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, that  when  a  goverument  fails  to  serve  us,  or  becomes 
dcHtructivc  of  human  happiness,  **it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter 
or  aboli.sh  it  and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying  its  founda- 
tions in  auch  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to 
them  shall  set^m  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness." 

The  Socialist  transformation  cannot  Ije  »iicc<'ssfully  accomplished 
by  political  victories  alone.  The  reorganization  of  the  industries 
upon  the  basis  of  social  operation  and  co-operative  effort  will  rc^quire 
an  intelligent  and  disciplined  working  class,  skilled  not  only  in  the 
processes  of  physical  vv«jrk  but  als»*  in  the  teclmical  problems  of 
maniigement.  Tills  indispensable  traimng  the  workers  can  Ixist 
gain  as  a  re«ylt  of  their  constant  efforts  to  aecurt^  a  greater  shore  in 
the  management  of  industries  thn»ugh  their  labor  unions  and  co- 
operatives. The.se  economic  organizations  of  labor  have  also  an  im- 
mediate practice  and  vital  function.  Their  daily  struggles  for  l^jet- 
termcnt  in  the  sphere  of  their  respective  industries  supplement  and 
reinforce  the  political  efforts  of  the  Socialist  Party  in  the  same  general 
direction,  and  their  great  economic  power  may  prove  a  formidal»le 
weapon  for  ,"mfcguarding  the  political  rights  of  labor.  The  Socialist 
Pfirty  di>i\s  not  intend  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  labor 
unioni^,  but  will  always  support  them  in  their  economic  struggle. 
In  order,  however,  that  such  Ftrupgle  might  attain  the  maximum  of 
efficiency  and  success,  the  Socialists  favor  the  organization  of  workers 
along  lines  of  industrial  unionism,  in  closest  organic  co-operation,  as 
an  organused  working  class  body. 
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The  Socialist  Party  does  not  seek  to  interfere  with  the  institution 
of  the  family,  as  such,  but  pfomisea  to  make  family  life  fuller,  nohlcr 
and  happier  by  removing  the  sordid  faetorof  eeonomie  dependence  of 
woman  on  man,  and  by  assuring  to  all  members  of  the  family  greater 
material  security,  and  more  leisure  to  cultivate  the  joys  of  the  home. 
The  Socialist  Party  adheres  atrictly  to  the  principle  of  complete 
peparation  of  state  and  church.  It  recognizee  the  right  of  vohmtary 
communities  of  eiti/,ens  to  maintain  ix^hgioue  institutions  and  to 
worship  accordinR  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience.  The  Socialist 
Party  seeks  to  attain  it«  end  by  orderly  and  constitutional  methods, 
fio  long  as  the  ballot  box,  the  right  of  rcprcBentation  and  civil  hliertiea 
are  maintained.  Violence  is  not  the  weapon  of  the  Socialist  Party 
but  of  the  ehort-sighted  reprc^ntatives  of  the  ruling  classes,  who 
stupidly  beheve  that  social  movements  and  ideak  ran  Ix*  destroyeii 
by  brutal  physical  repression.  The  Socialists  depend  upon  education 
and  organization  of  the  masses. 

The  domination  of  the  privileged  claiiBea  has  been  bo  strong,  that 
they  have  succeeded  in  perauading  their  credulous  fellow  citizens 
that  they,  the  deapoilers  uf  America,  are  the  only  true  Americans; 
that  their  seMsh  cluss  iDtcrests  are  the  sacred  interests  of  the  nation; 
that  only  those  that  submit  supinely  to  their  oppressive  rule  are  loyal 
and  patriotic  citizens,  and  that  all  who  oppose  their  exactions  and 
pretensions  are  traitors  to  their  country,  llie  Socialists  emphat- 
ically  reject  thin  fraudulent  notion  of  patriotism.  The  Socialist 
Party  gives  its  service  and  allegiance  to  the  mass  of  the  American 
people,  the  working  cla^^es,  but  thiis  interest  is  not  limited  to  America 
alone.  In  modern  civilization  the  destinies  of  all  nations  are  inex- 
tricably interwoven.  No  nation  can  be  prosperoiiL'?  and  happy  while 
its  neighbors  arc  poor  and  miserable.  No  nation  can  be  truly  free 
if  other  nations  are  enslaved.  The  ties  of  international  interdepend- 
ence and  sohdarity  are  particularly  vital  among  the  working  classes. 
In  all  the  advanced  countries  of  the  world  the  working  chisses  are  en- 
gaged in  the  identical  struggle  for  poIiticaJ  and  economic  freedom,  and 
the  success  or  failure  of  each  is  immediately  reflected  upon  the  pro- 
gress and  fortunes  of  all. 

The  Socialist  Party  is  opposed  to  militarism  and  to  wars  among 
nations.  Modern  wars  are  generally  caused  by  commercial  and 
financial  rivalries  and  intrigue*!  of  the  capitalist  interest  in  different 
countries.  They  are  made  by  the  ruling  classics  and  fo\jght  by  the 
masses.  They  bring  wealth  and  power  to  the  privileged  few  and  suf- 
fering, death  and  desolation  to  the  many.  They  cripple  the  atniggles 
of  the  workers  for  political  rights,  material  improvement  and  »c»cial 
|uaticn  and  tend  to  sever  the  bonds  of  solidarity  between  them  and 
their  brothers  in  other  countries. 

The  Socialist  movement  is  a  world  struggle  in  behalf  of  human 
civilization.  The  Socialist  Party  of  the  United  Slates  co-operates 
with  similar  parties  in  other  countrief*,  ami  extends  t^  them  its  full 
support  in  their  struggles,  confident  that  the  claas-conflcious  workeiv 
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all  over  the  world  will  eventually  secure  the  powers  of  government 
in  their  respc?cLive  countries,  alMjtish  the  oppression  and  chaos,  the 
Rtrifc  and  bloodshed  of  iniematiunai  capitalism,  and  estnblifih  a 
federation  of  Socialist  republics,  co-operating  wilh  each  other  for  the 
benefit  of  the  human  race  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the 
world. 


Socialist  Labor  Party  CoNVBmroN,  held  at  New  York 
Mat  5-10 

Candidates 
For  President,  William  W.  Cox,  of  Missouri 
For  Vice-President,  August  Gillhaus,  of  New  York 

Platform 

The  world  stands  upon  the  threshold  of  a  new  social  order.  The 
capitalist  system  of  production  and  distribution  is  doomed;  cjipitalist 
appropriation  of  labor's  product  forces  the  bulk  of  mankind  into  wa^ 
slavery,  throws  society  into  the  convulaiona  of  the  class  struggle,  and 
momentarily  threatens  to  engulf  humanity  in  chaos  and  disaster. 
At  this  crueial  period  in  history  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  of  America, 
in  15th  National  Convention  assembled,  reaffirminj^  its  former  plat- 
form declarations^  C4ills  upon  the  workers  to  rally  lu-ound  the  banner 
of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party,  the  only  party  in  this  country  that 
blazcii  the  trail  to  the  Workers'  Industrial  liepubiic. 

Since  the  a<lvcnt  of  eivihzation  human  society  has  been  divided 
into  classes.  Each  new  form  of  society  has  come  into  being  with  a 
definite  purpose  to  fulfill  in  the  progress  of  the  human  race.  Biach 
has  tjeen  Iwrn,  has  grown,  developed,  prospered,  become  oId»  out- 
worn, and  has  finally  been  overlhrowTi,  Each  society  has  developed 
within  itself  the  germs  of  its  own  destruction  as  well  as  the  germs  which 
went  to  make  up  the  society  of  the  future. 

The  capitalist  system  rose  during  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and 
nineteenth  centuries  by  the  overthrow  of  feudalism.  Its  great  and 
all-important  mission  in  the  development  of  man  was  to  improve, 
develop,  and  concentrate  the  means  of  production  and  distribution* 
thus  creating  a  system  of  co-o|>erative  production,  This  work  was 
completed  in  advanced  capitalist  countries  ai>out  the  l)eKinning  of 
the  twentieth  centur3\  That  moment  capitalism  had  fulfilled  ita 
historic  mission,  and  from  that  moment  the  capitalist  class  becama 
a  cla^  of  parasites. 

In  the  course  of  human  progn*ss  mankind  h:ia  passed,  through  class 
rule,  private  property  and  individualism  in  production  and  exchange, 
from  the  enforced  and  inevitable  want*  misery,  poverty,  and  igno- 
rance of  savagery  and  barbarism  to  the  affluence  and  high  productive 
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capacity  of  civilization.  For  all  pmctical  purposes,  co-operative 
production  hfta  now  superseded  individual  production. 

Capitalism  no  longer  promolea  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number.  It  no  longer  spells  progress,  but  reaction.  Private  produc- 
tion carries  with  it  private  ownership  ot  the  products.  Production 
is  carried  oa,  not  to  supply  the  needs  of  humanity,  but  for  the  profit 
of  the  individual  owner,  the  company,  or  the  truant.  The  worker,  not 
receiving  the  full  product  of  his  labor,  cannot  buy  back  all  he  pro- 
duces. The  capitalist  wastes  part  in  riotous  living;  the  rest  must  find 
a  foreign  market.  By  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  the  cap- 
itsdist  world  —  England,  America,  Germany,  FrancCj  Japan,  China, 
etc.  —  was  producing  at  a  mad  mtc  for  the  world  market.  A  cap- 
italist deadlock  of  markets  brought  on  in  1914  the  capitalist  collapse 
popularly  known  as  the  World  War.  The  capitalist  world  cannot 
extricate  itself  out  of  the  debris.  America  to-day  is  choking  iinder 
the  weight  of  her  own  gold  and  products. 

Tliis  situation  has  brought  on  the  present  stage  of  human  misery  ~ 
starvation,  want,  cold,  disease,  pestilence,  and  war.  This  state  is 
brought  alHDUt  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  when  the  earth  can  be  made  to 
yield  hundred-fold»  when  the  machinery  of  production  is  made  to 
multiply  human  energy  and  ingenuity  by  the  hundred.  The  present 
state  of  misery  exists  solely  because  the  mode  of  production  rebels 
against  the  mode  of  exchange.  Private  property  in  the  means  of  life 
has  become  a  social  crime.  The  land  was  made  by  no  man;  the 
modem  machines  are  the  result  of  the  comluned  ingenuity  of  the 
human  race  from  time  immemorial;  the  land  can  be  made  to  yield 
and  the  machines  can  be  set  in  motion  only  by  the  collective  effort 
of  the  workers.  Progress  denMinds  the  collective  ownership  of  the 
land  on  and  the  took  with  which  to  produce  the  necessities  of  life. 
The  owner  of  the  means  of  life  to-day  partakes  of  the  naturf*  of  a 
highwayman;  he  stands  with  his  gun  Ijefore  society's  temyile;  it  de- 
pends upon  him  whether  the  million  masa  may  work,  earn,  eat  and 
live.  The  capitalist  system  of  production  and  exchange  must  be  sup- 
planted if  progress  is  to  continue. 

In  place  of  the  capitalist  system  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  aims  to 
substitute  a  system  of  social  ownership  of  the  means  of  production* 
industrialJy  admini8t*^^:^d  by  the  workers,  who  assume  control  and 
direction  as  well  as  operation  of  their  industrial  affairs. 

We  therefore  call  upon  the  wage  workers  to  organize  themselves 
into  a  revolutionary  political  organiKatiun  under  the  banner  of  the 
Socialist  Lalx»r  Party;  and  to  organize  themselves  likewise  upon  the 
induslrial  field  into  a  Socialist  indui*trial  union,  as  now  exemplified 
by  the  Workers  International  Industrial  Union,  in  keeping  with  their 
political  aims. 

And  we  also  call  upon  all  other  intelligent  citisens  to  place  them- 
selves m^uarely  upon  the  ground  of  working  class  interests,  and  jom 
us  in  this  mighty  and  noble  work  of  human  emancipation,  so  that 
we  nfiay  put  summary  end  to  the  existing  barbarous  class  conflict  by 
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placing  the  land  and  all  the  means  of  production,  tranaportiition,  and 
distribution  into  the  hands  of  the  people  a$  a  collective  body  and 
subatituting  Industrial  Self-Govt-mment  for  the  present  state  of 
planlejss  production,  induKtrial  war  and  social  disorder  —  a  govern- 
ment m  which  every  worker  shall  have  the  free  exerciee  and  full 
benefit  of  hia  faculties,  multiplied  by  all  the  modern  factors  of  civili- 
zation. 

Farmer-Laboh  Party  Convention,  begun  at  Chicago 

JtfLY  11 

CandidaUs 
For  President,  Parley  Parker  Christensen,  of  Utah 
For  Vice-President,  Max(imilian)  Sebastien  Hayes,  of  Ohio 

Platform 

The  American  Declaration  of  Independence,  adopled  July  4,  1776, 
stales  that  governments  are  instituted  to  aecftre  to  the  people  the 
rights  of  life,  liberty'  and  pursuit  of  happiness  and  that  goveraments 
derived  their  juat  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

Dcmorracy  cannot  exist  unless  all  power  if?  preserved  to  the  people. 
The  only  excuse  for  the  existence  of  government  is  to  serve,  not  to 
rule,  the  people. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  the  power  of  government,  the 
priceleas  and  inalienable  heritage  of  the  people,  has  been  stolen  from 
the  people  —  baa  been  seized  by  a  few  men  who  control  the  wealth 
of  the  Nation  and  by  the  tools  of  these  men,  maintained  by  them  in 
public  office  to  do  their  bidding. 

The  administrative  ofhees  of  Ihe  Government  and  Congreas  are 
controlled  by  the  financial  barons  —  even  the  courts  have  been  pro- 
stituted —  and  the  i>cople  as  a  result  of  this  usurpation  have  been 
reduced  to  economic  and  indujstrial  servitude. 

Under  the  prevailing  order  in  the  I'nited  States,  wealth  is  monopo- 
lized by  a  few  and  the  people  are  kept  in  poverty,  while  costs  of 
living  mount  until  the  burden  of  providing  the  necessaries  of  life  ia 
well-nigh  intolerable. 

Having  thus  robbed  the  people  first  of  their  power  and  then  of  their 
wealth,  the  wielders  of  financial  power,  seeking  new  fields  of  exploita- 
tion, have  committed  the  Goverament  of  the  United  States,  against 
the  will  of  the  people,  to  imperialistic  policies  and  seek  to  extend 
these  enterprises  to  such  lengths  that  our  Nation  to-day  stands  in 
danger  of  becoming  an  empire  instead  of  a  republic. 

Legislation  that  will  effectively  check  and  reduce  the  growth  Budj 
evils  of  farm  tenancy;  establishment  of  pubhc  markets;  extension  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  System,  makinj?  personal  ciedit  readily  avail- 
able and  cheap  to  farmers;  maintenance  of  dependable  transporta- 
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tion  for  farm  products;  organkatioo  of  a  State  and  national  eeryioe 
that  will  furnish  adequate  advice  and  guidance  to  applicants  for 
furnciis  and  to  farmers  already  on  the  laod^  kgialation  to  promote  and 
pnitect  farmers'  and  consumers'  oo-operative  organisatiotu)  conducted 
for  mutual  benefit;  comprehensive  studies  of  costs  of  production  of 
farm  and  staple  manufactured  products  and  uncenaored  publication 
of  facts  found  in  such  studies, 

We  demand  that  economy  in  governmental  expenditures  shall  re- 
place the  extravagance  that  has  run  riot  under  the  present  administra- 
tion. The  govemrnental  expenditures  of  the  present  year  of  peAce, 
as  already  disclosed,  exceed  $3,000,000,000  —  or  six  time«  the  annual 
expenditures  of  the  pre*war  period.  We  condemn  and  denounce  the 
system  that  has  created  one  war-millionaire  for  every  three  American 
soldiers  kiUed  in  the  war  in  France,  and  we  demand  that  this  war- 
IMjquired  wealth  shall  be  taxed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the 
shifting  of  the  burdens  of  taxation  to  the  shoulders  of  the  poor  in  the 
shape  of  higher  prices  and  of  increased  living  costs. 

We  are  opposed,  therefore,  to  consumption  taxes  and  to  all  indirect 
taxation  for  aupport  of  current  operations  of  the  Government.  F*or 
support  of  such  current  operations  we  favor  steeply  graduated  in- 
come taxe^,  exempting  individual  incomes  amounting  to  less  than 
$3,000  a  year,  with  a  further  exemption  allowance  of  $300  for  every 
child  under  18  and  also  for  every  child  over  IS  who  may  be  pursuing 
an  education  to  fit  himself  for  life.  In  the  case  of  State  governments 
and  of  local  governments  we  favor  taxation  of  land  value,  but  not  of 
improvements  or  of  equipment,  and  also  sharply  graduated  taxes 
on  inheritance. 

Stabilization  of  currency  so  that  it  may  not  fluctuate  as  at  present, 
carrying  the  standard  of  living  of  all  the  people  down  with  it  when 
it  depreciates;  Federal  control  of  the  meat  packing  industry;  exten- 
sion and  perfection  of  the  Parcel  Post  system  to  bring  producer  and 
consumer  closer  together;  enforcing  existing  laws  against  profiteers, 
especially  the  big  and  powerful  ones. 

We  favor  paying  the  soldier  of  the  late  war,  as  a  matter  of  right  and 
not  as  charity,  a  sufficient  sum  to  make  ttieir  war-pay  not  less  than 
civilian  eamingg.  We  denounce  the  delays  in  payment  and  the 
inadequate  compensation  to  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their 
dependents,  and  we  pledge  such  changes  as  will  promptly  and  ade- 
quately give  sympathetic  recognition  of  their  services  and  sacrificeB. 

During  the  years  that  labor  has  tried  in  vain  to  obtain  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  the  workers  at  the  hands  of  the  Government  through 
the  agencies  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties,  the  principal 
demands  of  labor  have  been  catalog:ued  and  presented  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  labor,  who  have  gone  to  convention  after  convention 
of  the  old  parties  —  to  Congress  after  Congress  of  old-party  office 
holders.  These  conventions  and  sessions  of  Congress  have  from  time 
to  time  included  in  platforms  and  laws  a  few  fragments  of  labor's 
programme,  carefully  rewritten,  however,  to  interpose  no  interference 
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with  the  oppression  of  labor  by  private  wielders  of  the  power  of 
capit^il.  It  remains  for  the  Farmer-Labor  Party,  the  people's  own 
party,  financed  by  the  people  themselves,  to  pledge  itself  to  the 
entire  Bill  of  Rights  of  Labor,  the  conditions  enumerated  therein  to 
be  written  into  the  laws  of  the  land  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  workers, 
organized  or  unoi^aniaed,  without  the  amelioration  of  a  single  word 
in  the  programme.  Abraham  Lincohi  aaid:  "Labor  is  the  superior 
of  capiiftl,  and  deserves  the  highest  consideration." 

We  pledge  the  application  of  this  fundamental  principle  in  the 
enactment  and  administration  of  legislation. 

{a)  The  unqualified  right  of  all  workers,  including  Civii  Service 
employ^,  to  organise  and  bargain  collectively  with  employers 
through  such  representatives  of  their  unions  as  they  choose. 
(h)  Freedom  from  cc^mpuliiory  arbitration  and  all  other  attempts 

to  coeroc  workers, 
(f)  A  maximum  standard  8-hour  day  and  44-hour  week, 
((i)  Old  age  and  unemployment  payments  and  workmen's  com- 
pensation to  insure  workers  and  their  dependents  against  acci- 
dent and  disease, 
(e)  Eetabbshmeiit  and  operation,  through  periods  of  depression,  of 
governmental  work  on  hotising,  road-building,  reforestation, 
reehimation  of  cut-over  timlxjr,  desert  and  swamp  lands  and 
development  of  ports,  watenvaya  and  water  power  plants. 
(/)  Be-educatioii  of  the  cripples  of  industry  as  well  els  the  victims 

of  war, 
ig)  Abolition  of  employment  of  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 
(A)  Complete  and  effective  protection  for  women  in  industry,  with 

equal  pay  for  equal  work, 
(i)  Abolition  of  privat-c?  employment,  detoctive  and  strike-breaking 
agencies  and  cxt-cnsion   of  the  Federal   Free   Employment 
Service. 
0)  Prevention  of  exploitation  of  immigration  and  immigrants  by 

employeiB. 
{k)  Vigorous  enforcement  of  the  Seamen's  Act,  and  the  most 
liberal  intj^rpretation  of  its  provisions.    The  present  provisions 
for  the  protection  of  seamen  and  for  the  safety  of  the  travelling 
piiblic  must  not  be  minimized. 
(D  Exclusion  from  interstate  commerce  of  the  products  of  convict 

labor, 
(m)  A  Federal  department  of  education  to  advance  democracy  and 
effectiveness  in  all  public  school  systems  throughout  the 
country'-,  to  the  end  that  the  children  of  workers  in  industrial 
and  ruml  communities  may  have  maximum  opportunity  of 
training  to  become  unalraid}  well'mfonnod  citizens  of  a  free 
cotintry. 
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PaoaiBiTioK  Pabtt  Convention,  begun  at  Lincoln 
Nebraska,  July  22 

Candidates 
For  President,  Aaron  Sherman  Watkins,  of  Ohio 
For  Vice-President,  David  Leigh  Colvin,  of  New  York 

Pkitjorrn 

Tee  Prohibition  Party  assemblfHl  in  National  Convention  in  the 
city  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  on  this  twenty-second  day  of  Jufy,  1920, 
expreflses  its  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  the  victory  over  the  bevor- 
age  liquor  traffic  which  crowns  fifty  years  of  consecrated  effort.  Tho 
principles  which  wc  have  advocated  thr<iughout.  our  history  have 
been  so  far  recognized  that  the  manuf aet  urc;  and  traflSc  in  intoxi- 
cating drink  have  been  forever  pr^jhibited  in  the  fundament aj  law  of 
the  land;  Congress  has  rightly  interpreted  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment in  laws  enacted  for  its  enforcement;  and  the  Supreme  Court 
has  ypheld  both  the  >\mendment  and  the  law. 

Asking  that  it  l>t*  clothed  with  governmental  power>  the  Prohibition 
Party  challenges  the  attention  of  the  Naiion  and  requests  the  votes 
of  the  people  on  this  Declaration  of  Principles. 

The  organized  liquor  traffic  is  engaged  in  a  treasonable  attempt  to 
nullify  the  Amendment  by  such  modificiition  of  the  enforcement  act 
as  will  increase  the  alcoholic  content  in  l>eer  and  wine  and  thus  thwart 
the  will  of  the  people  as  constitutionally  exprcased- 

In  the  face  of  this  open  threat  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties  refused  to  make  platform  declarations  in  favor  of  law  enforce- 
ment, though  petitioned  so  to  do  by  multitudes  of  people.  Ttius  the 
Ppohihition  Party  remains  the  sole  political  champion  of  National 
Prohibition. 

The  Prohibition  Party  in  its  platform  in  1872  declared:  "  There  can 
be  no  greater  peril  to  the  nation  than  the  existing  party  competition 
for  the  hquor  vote;  any  party  not  openly  opposed  to  the  traffic,  ex- 
perience shows,  will  engage  in  this  rompetition,  will  court  the  favor 
of  the  criminal  classes,  will  barter  away  the  pubhc  morals,  the  purity 
of  the  ballot,  and  every  object  of  good  government  for  party  suc- 
oc»*/'  Notwithstanding  the  liquor  traffic  is  now  outlawed  by  the 
Constitution  thia  fitly  describes  the  present  pohtical  attitude  of  tho 
old  parties. 

The  issue  is  not  only  the  enfoTcement  but  also  the  maintenance  of 
the  law  to  make  the  Amendment  effective. 

The  proposed  increase  in  the  alcoholic  content  of  beverages  would 
be  fraught  with  grave  danger  in  that  it  would  mean  the  return  of 
the  open  saloon  with  all  its  attendant  evils. 

The  Ix-ague  of  Nations  is  now  in  existence  and  is  functioning  in 
world  affairs.    We  favor  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the 
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League  by  the  immedmte  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  not 
objecting  to  reafiomible  reservations  interpreting  American  under- 
standing of  the  covenant.  The  time  is  past  when  the  United  States 
can  hold  aloof  from  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Such  course  is  short- 
Bighted  and  only  invites  disaster. 

We  stand  for  a  constitutional  amendment  providing  thai  treatiea 
of  peace  shall  be  ratified  by  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Ckm- 


We  stand  by  our  declaration  of  1910  against  militarism  and  \ini- 
versal  mihtary  training.  Without  it  our  boys  were  in  a  short  time 
trained  to  whip  the  greatest  army  ever  asBcmblod  and  with  national 
prohibition  to  make  sure  the  most  virile  manhood  in  the  world  we 
shoidd  encourage  universal  disarmament  and  devotion  to  the  iu:ts 
of  peace. 

We  stand  for  compulsory  education  with  instruction  in  the  English 
language,  which,  if  given  in  private  or  parochial  scbook  must  be  equiv- 
alent to  that  afforded  by  the  public  schools,  and  be  imder  State  su- 
pervision. 

The  Prohibition  Party  has  long  advocated  the  enfranchisement  of 
women.  Suffrage  should  not  be  conditioned  upon  sex.  We  congratu- 
late the  woman  upon  the  freedom  which  the  party  has  helped  them 
to  achieve. 

We  approve  and  adopt  the  program  of  the  National  League  of 
Women  Voters  providing  for: 

The  prohibition  of  child  kbor; 

Adequate  appropriation  for  the  Children's  Bureau; 

Protection  for  infant  life  through  a  Federal  program  for  maternity 
and  infancy  care; 

.\  Federal  department  of  education,  Federal  aid  for  the  removal  of 
illiteracy  and  the  increase  of  tcarhcrs*  salaries; 

Instruction  of  the  youth  and  the  newcomer  to  our  shores  in  the 
duties  and  ideals  of  citizenship; 

Vocational  training  in  home  economics; 

Federal  supervision  of  Ihe  marketing  and  distribution  of  food,  the 
enactment  and  enforcement  of  such  measur»\s  a«  ivill  open  the  chan- 
nels of  trade,  prevent  exef^ss  profits,  and  eliminate  unfair  competition 
Mid  control  of  the  necessities  of  life; 

The  establishment  of  a  Woman's  Bureau  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  determine  standards  and  policies  which  will  improve  work- 
ing conditions  for  women  and  increase  their  efficiency; 

The  appointment  of  women  in  the  mediation  and  conciliation 
scrvii^  and  on  any  industrial  commissions  and  tribunals  which  may 
be  crt^atcd; 

The  establishment  of  a  joint  Federal  and  State  employment 
service  with  women's  departments  under  the  direction  of  qualified 
women; 

The  merit  system  in  the  Civil  Ser^nrc  free  from  discrimination  on 
account  of  sex  with  a  wage  scale  determined  by  skill  demanded  for 
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tho  work  and  in  no  wise  below  the  coat  of  living  a&  established  by 
ofEeial  investigation; 

Appropriation  to  carry  on  a  campaign  against  venereal  diaeases 
and  for  public  education  in  sex  hygiene; 

Federal  legislation  pennitting  an  American-bom  woman  to  retain 
her  citisen&hip  while  resident  in  the  United  States,  though  married 
to  an  alien; 

.\nd  further,  that  an  alien  'woman  who  marries  an  American  citi- 
zen inuat  take  the  obligation  of  citizenship  before  she  can  become  a 
cittzeii* 

We  believe  in  the  budget  system  and  we  stand  for  economy  in 
govemrnental  administration.  There  should  be  a  reduction  in 
lK>ards,  committees,  commissions  and  offices  which  consimae  taxes 
and  increase  expenses. 

We  stand  for  Industrial  Peace.  We  believe  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Government  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  protection  of  the 
puljlic  against  the  wa^tc  and  terror  of  industrial  warfare,  and  to  that 
end  we  demand  legislation  defining  the  rights  of  labor  and  the  crea- 
tion of  industrial  courts,  which  will  guarantee  to  labor  and  employing 
capital  equal  and  exact  juBtice,  and  to  the  general  public  protection 
ttgainfit  the  paralysis  of  industr>''  due  to  this  warfare. 

The  Prohibition  Party  pledges  the  Nation  to  rid  it  of  the  profiteer 
and  to  clo8(?  the  door  against  hi«  return.  It  will  endeavor  to  etimi- 
nate  all  lanneceiiisary  middlemen  by  the  enenuragement  of  oiTa;aniza- 
tions  among  producers  thnt  will  bring  those  who  sell  and  those  who 
use  nearer  together.  It  will  enact  and  enforce  hiws  needful  to  effec- 
tively prevent  excessive  charges  by  such  middlemen.  To  this  end  it 
will  demand  legislation  aubjpcting  to  the  penalties  of  the  crimina!  law 
all  corporate  officers  and  emjiloy^^s  who  give  or  carry  out  inatnictions 
that  result  in  extortion;  it  will  make  it  tmlawiiul  for  anyone  engaged 
in  Interstate  Commerce  to  make  the  sale  of  one  article  dependent 
upon  the  purchase  of  another  article  and  it  will  require  sxich  corpora- 
tion to  disclose  to  cui^tomers  the  difference  between  cost  price  and 
eelling  price  or  limit  the  profit  that  can  be  legally  charged  bb  the  rate 
of  interest  is  now  limited. 

We  pledge  our  aid  to  the  farmer  in  working  out  a  plan  to  equally 
prices,  to  secure  hibor,  and  to  organize  a  system  of  co-operative 
market ing»  including  pubhc  terminals,  mills  and  storage  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  agriculture  and  securing  for  the  farmer  such 
return  as  will  tend  to  increased  production. 

Wc  favor  such  extenijtion  of  the  parcel  post  as  wiU  further  facilitate 
the  direct  traffic  between  the  producer  and  consumer. 

The  qualifications  for  Preaident  stated  in  the  Conatitution  have  to 
do  with  age  and  citizenship.  We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  of 
greater  importance  are  those  not  so  stated  referring  to  moral  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  endowments.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  daily  life,  his  home  and  family  relationships  and  in  hia 
official  career  ia  expected  to  typify  the  finest  and  best  the  country 
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can  produce.    He  »  the  leader  of  the  Natioa.    The  moral  foroe  and 
power  of  his  example  are  umneasurable.     No  man  or  woman  shouldi 
ever  be  elected  to  the  high  office  who  Is  out  of  hannony  with  the  pur- ' 
posea  of  the  people  or  who  lacks  sympathy  with  their  highest  and 
holiest  ideals,  and  with  the  Christian  principles  upon  which  the 
nation  was  founded. 

A  crying  evil  of  the  day  is  the  general  lax  enforcement  of  law. 
Without  obedience  to  law  and  maintenance  of  order  our  American 
institutions  must  perish. 

The  Prohibition  Party  now,  as  ever,  pledges  impartial  enforcement 
of  all  law. 

In  this  national  and  world  crisis  the  Prohibition  Party  reminds  the 
people  of  its  long-time  faithfulness  and  its  wisdom,  proved  by  the 
many  reforms  which  it  was  the  first  to  advocate;  and  on  its  record  as 
the  oldest  minority  party  —  one  which  has  never  sold  its  birthright 
for  a  mesa  of  pottage  but  throughout  the  years  has  stood  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  —  it  asks  the  favorable  considemtion  of  the 
voters,  lielieving  that  by  its  support  they  can  make  it  necessary  for 
all  pohticaJ  organizations  to  come  up  to  a  higher  level  and  to  render 
a  finer  quality  of  Hcrvice. 

It  pledges  itself  resolutely  to  stand  for  the  right  and  oppose  the 
wrong  and  daunt  lessiy  to  lead  in  the  advocacy  of  righteous  and 
patriotic  principles.  On  its  record  and  on  this  Declaration  of  Prin- 
ciples it  submits  its  case  to  the  American  people. 


The  C.aj^ass  of  1920 

The  League  of  NatwUM  as  an  Issue 

The  chief  Reptihlican  candidates  for  the  nomination  were  General 
Jjeonard  Wood,  Governor  Frank  O.  Lowden  of  Illinois  and  Senator 
Hiram  Johnaon  of  California.  Eighteen  other  names  received  votes 
during  the  balloting.     Whole  number  of  delegates,  984. 

liesult  of  the  first  ballot  at  Chicago: 

Leonard  Wood,  United  States  Army 287| 

Frank  O.  Lowden,  of  Illinois 2111 

Hiram  Johnson,  of  Califomia 1331 

W^arren  G.  Harding,  of  Ohio 65| 

The  balloting  soon  developed  a  deadlock  between  Wood  and 
Ixjwden.  Their  friends  had  been  injudicious  in  the  use  of  money 
during  the  campaign,  and  Senator  Wanrm  G.  Harding,  of  Ohio,  was 
selected  by  the  party  leaders  as  an  eleventh-hour  compromise  candi- 
date. He  was  nominated  on  the  tentii  ballot  for  the  Presidency, 
June  12. 
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Calvin  Coolidse^  of  Maasachiisetts,  was  nominated  for  Vice- 
President,  andf  although  at  the  time  a  large  ixirtion  of  the  Massachu-' 
setts  delegation  happened  to  be  absent  from  the  Convention  hall,  he 
received  674^  votes  to  Senator  Irvine  L.  Lenrocjt's  146^.  There  were 
five  other  candidates.  He  had  l)ef*ome  nationally  known  through 
the  Boston  police  strike  of  the  previous  autumn^  in  connection  with 
which  he  sent  a  tele^am  to  Samuel  Gompers,  part  of  which  read: 
"  There  is  no  right  to  strike  against  the  pubhc  safety  by  anybody, 
anywhere,  any  time." 

Governor  James  M.  Cox^  of  Ohio,  had  as  his  Democratic  opponents 
William  G.  MiiAdoo,  son-in-law  of  President  Wilson,  Attomoy- 
General  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  and  Alfred  E.  Smith  of  New  York. 
Nineteen  other  men  received  votes  during  the  balloting  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. On  the  first  ballot  1094  votes  were  cast,  nece^ary  for  a  choice 
729. 
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Delegations  then  changed  enough  votes  to  give  Cox  the  nomina- 
tion.  Press  reports  state  that  the  last  ballot  was  never  completed. 

Franklin  D.  R43osevelt  of  New  York,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  was  nominated  by  acclamation  for  Vice-President. 

Governor  Cox  made  an  aggressive  campaign  over  the  entire 
country,  urging  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany 
in  the  form  in  which  it  had  Ixien  signed  by  President  Wilson,  em- 
bodying the  Covenant  of  fhe  League  of  Nations.  Senator  Harding 
received  delegations  at  his  home  in  Marion,  Ohio,  attacking  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Wilson  rather  than  the  League,  but  aaked  that 
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the  Covenant  be  freed  from  perils  which  would,  he  said,  endanger 
America's  mdepetldeiioe.  The  other  national  parties  making  nonii> 
nationfl  in  1920  were  the  Single  Tax  Party,  the  Socialint  Party,  the 
Socialist  Labor  Party,  the  Farmer-Labor  Party,  and  the  Prohibition 
Party.  No  one  of  these  m'nor  parties  obtained  votes  in  the  Electoral 
College. 

Uarding  and  Coolidge  were  swept  into  office  by  imsnrpoased  ma* 
jorities.  The  Electoral  vote  waa  404  to  127.  To  some  oljsejvera 
this  was  ''the  triumph  of  reaction,''  to  others  it  seemed  due  to  dis- 
aatiafaction  with  Mr»  Wilson's  pcjiicies  during  the  war.  He  had  come 
to  be  a  personality  rather  than  a  party  leader,  and  party  linea  were 
to  Bome  extent  obliterated.  At  this  election  for  the  first  time  women 
voted.^ 

C>f  the  minor  parties  the  Socialists  fared  the  best,  but  the  showing 
made  by  the  others  was  not  very  encouraging  to  their  supporters. 
The  popular  vote  follows  (see  p.  423)» 

1  Ry  irt\'it»tion  of  Preeident  Hardi  >g  Deoembcr  18.  1020.  Mr.  Cool!dge  sat  ia 
with  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  DawoB  in  1928  writes:  "My  frieDclahip  And  hi«n  nsapect 
for  President  Coolidfce  st©  bucH  that  it  would  b«  persooully  m  p1«»but«  lo  sit  in  hi* 
Cabitiet,  but  I  will  not  do  bo  becHUii«  iii  my  judgiiicjiit  it  iavolvu  m  wroiic  principle.'^* 
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80,010 
503.202, 

56,062 

64.170 

35.038 
206.658 
288.767 

56.639 

20.919 
141.670 

84,208 
220.780 
113.422 

17.429 

2.360 

222 

5.111 

64,076 

8.046 

10,360 

988 

5,180 

465 

38 

74.747 

24,703 

16.081 

15.511 

6.409 

15 

757 

4 

"3 

'  3.016 

1.947 

03 

'      G 
40.630 
16.499 
10.321 

25.204 

2.807 

1.771 

086 

5.124 

8 

9 

11.216 

13.462 

4,197 

'  im 

13 

6 
7 
3 

■  4 
29 
15 
13 
10 

Oeorgi*. 

Idaho 

Illinoia 

Indiana 

Iowa ....... 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Main-e 

2.214 
8,876 
32,269 
28.047 
66,106 
1,630 
20,24:2 

9.600 

t.B64 

1,234 

27,385 

203,201 

446 

8,282 

57.147 

25,726 

0,801 

70,021 

«,3«l 

■  '2.255J8 
8,121 
3,150 

6 

8 

18 

J5 

12 

Maryland i 

Maeaachusetta.   . 

Miehigan 

Minnesota 

Mirj".':;.;: 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada ......... 

New  Jenwy 

New  M«iii!o 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 
NoHh  Dakota. . . 
Ohio     , 

1.645 

10.480 

9,646 
11,489 

3.201 
12,204 

6.142 
'5,947 

18 
4 
8 
8 
4 

14 
3 

46 

24 
10 
5 

& 

12 

2,264 

1.097 

1M13 

"io,ia53 

17 

'  i5,W2 
34,7b> 

204 

3  .'595 

42,612 

510 

Oklahoma 

Oregon   ........ 

PennHylvania 

Khod«  Island  .  .  . 
E^outh  Carolina. . 
South  Dakota... 

Tenneasw 

Texas....  ...... 

Utah.. 

4.475 

"  '  ■  774 

824 

3.800 

1.528 

8.647 

26,^ 

4 
4 

*'*7" 

8 

13 

3 

404 

VerTnoQt ..,,-,. 
Virginia  ........ 

Woahinfton 

Went  Virginia   . . 
WtseoDsiD  ,  . 
,                 Wyoming  . 

Total... 

807 

8,013 

5,618 

83.041 

1.288 

240 
77.246 

'2.180 

16,152.200 

0.147,3.^3 

010,799 

265.411 

189,408 

Tlie  Socialist-Labor  vo 
the  party  electors  bore  < 
appnixiiniiteil  3932.     Tli 
votca  for  l^rcsident. 

le  was  above  TO^Sm  becaofie  Id  some  States                       ^M 
Dther  dMignations.     The  Single  Tax  vote                       ^M 
e  American  Party  polled  in  Texas  47,689                       ■ 

CONVENTIONS,  CANDIDATES,  AND  PLATFORMS 
CANVASS  OF  1924 

Republican  Partt  Convention,  begun  at  Clevela2«> 
June  10 

Candidates 
For  President,  Calvin  Coolidge*  of  Massachuaetts 
For  Vice-President,  Charles  Gates  Dawes,  of  Illinois 

PMform 

We,  the  dp.legates  of  the  Rppublicaix  Part 3*,  in  National  Gunvention 
aasemhlodf  bow  our  heads  in  revprent  racmnry  nf  Warren  CJ.  Harding. 

We  nominatod  hira  four  years  ago  to  be  our  candidate;  the  people 
of  the  Nation  elected  hira  their  President,  Hia  humiin  qutUitiea 
K ripped  the  affect iona  nf  the  AmerieaQ  people.  He  was  a  public 
Servant  unsw^rvin^  in  his  devotion  to  duty. 

A  stanch  Republican,  hs  was  firat.  of  all  a  true  patriot,  who  gav9 
unstintingly  of  himself  during  a  trying  and  critical  jxriod  of  our 
national  life. 

His  conception  and  successful  direction  of  the  Limitation  of 
Armament  Conference  in  Washington  was  an  achievement  which 
advanced  the  world  alons  the  path  toward  peace. 

M  delegateti  of  the  Republican  Party  we  share  in  the  national 
thanksgiving  that  in  the  Krr-at  cmprgency  created  by  the  death  of 
our  great  leader  there  stood  forth  fully  equipped  to  Ik'  hia  syeceiiS  )r 
one  whom  we  had  nominated  aa  Vice-President  —  Calvin  Coolidge, 
w^ho  as  Vice-President  and  President  by  his  every  act  has  justified 
the  faith  and  confidence  which  he  has  won  from  the  Nation. 

He  haa  put  the  public  welfare  above  personal  cone«i derations.  He 
lias  given  to  the  people  practical  idealism  in  office.  By  hi«  every  act 
he  has  won  without  seeking  thd  applause  of  the  people  of  the  country. 
The  constantly  accumulating  evidence  of  hia  integrity^  vision  and 
single-minded  devotion  to  the  needs  of  the  people  of  this  Nation 
strengthens  and  inspires  our  confident  faith  in  hia  continued  leader- 
ship. 

When  the  Republican  Adrainifitration  took  control  of  the  Govem- 
meat  in  1921  there  were  4.5O0,t!KK>  unemployed;  industry  and  com- 
merce were  stagnant;  agriculture  was  prostrate;  business  was  de- 
pressed; Government  bonds  were  selling  below  their  par  value. 

Peace  wiis  delayed;  niiisundcrstanding  and  friction  characterised 
our  relulions  abroad.    There  was  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  administration 
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of  government  resulting  in  a  growing  feeling  of  distrust  in  the  very 
principles  upon  which  our  institutions  are  founded. 

To-day  industry  and  commerce  are  active;  public  and  private 
credits  are  sound.  We  have  made  peace;  we  have  taken  the  first 
step  toward  disarmament  and  strengthened  our  friendship  with  the 
world  powers;  our  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world  are  on  a  firmer 
basis,  our  position  was  never  better  underatood;  our  foreign  policy 
never  more  definite  and  consistent.  The  tajiks  to  which  we  have  put 
our  hands  are  completed.  Time  has  been  too  short  for  the  correction 
of  all  the  ills  we  received  as  a  heritage  from  the  la^^t  Democratic 
Administration,  and  the  notable  accomphshments  under  Republican 
rule  warrant  us  in  ajjpealing  t-o  the  country  with  entire  confidence. 

We  demand,  and  the  people  of  the  Imited  States  have  a  right  t-o 
demand,  rigid  economy  in  government,  A  |)olicy  of  strict  economy 
enforced  by  the  llepublicAn  Administration  since  1921  has  made 
possible  a  reduction  in  tsjtation  and  has  enabled  the  Government  to 
reduce  the  public  debt  by  two  and  a  half  biUion  dollars.  T]m  jx>licy, 
vigorously  enforced,  has  resulted  in  a  progressive  reduction  of  public 
expenditures  until  thoy  are  now  two  billion  dollars  i>er  annum  less 
than  in  192 L  The  tax  burdens  of  the  people  have  l>een  relieved  to 
the  extent  of  $1 ,230,000,000  per  anmnn.  GovernnK^nt  securit  ies  have 
been  increased  in  value  more  than  three  bilHon  dollars.  Deficit.**  have 
been  converted  into  surpluses.  The  budget  system  has  Ijeen  firmly 
established  and  the  numljer  of  Federal  employees  has  Ijcen  reduced 
more  than  100,000.  We  commend  the  firm  infiiHtcneo  of  President 
Coolidge  upon  rigid  Government  economy  and  pledge  him  our  earnest 
support  to  this  end. 

We  believe  that  the  achievement  of  the  Republican  Administration 
in  rcdiicing  taxation  by  $1,250,000,000  per  annum,  reducing  of  the 
public  debt  by  $2,432,(X)0,{K)0;  installing  a  budget  system;  reducing 
the  public  exp<*ndituros  from  $5,500,000,000  per  anniun  to  approxi- 
mately $3,400,f)00,000  per  annum,  thus  reducing  the  ordinarj'  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government  to  substantially  a  pre-war  basis,  and 
the  complete  restoring  of  public  credit:  the  payment  or  refunding  of 
$7,500,000,000  of  public  obligations  without  disturbance  of  credit  or 
industry  —  all  during  the  short  periixl  of  three  years  —  presents  a 
record  unsurpassed  in  the  historj'  of  pubfir  finance. 

The  aasessment  of  tuxas  wisely  and  scientifically  collected  and  the 
eflFicient  and  economical  expenditure  of  the  money  received  by  the 
Government  are  essential  to  the  pn^sperity  of  our  Nation.  Carp- 
leaioesa  in  levying  taxes  inevitably  brc^eds  extravagance  in  cxptMidi- 
tiirea.  The  wisest  of  taxation  rests  most  rightly  on  the  individual 
and  economic  life  of  the  coimtr>'.  The  public  demand  for  a  sound 
tax  policy  is  insistent. 

Progressive  tax  reduction  should  be  accomplished  through  tax 
reform.  It  should  not  be  confined  to  less  than  4,WK>,000  of  our 
citijsens  who  pay  direct  taxes,  but  is  the  right  of  the  more  than 
100,000,000  who  are  daily  paying  their  taxes  through  their  living 
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expeosea.  Congjesa  haa  in  the  main  confined  its  work  to  tax  reduc- 
tion. The  matter  of  tax  reform  is  still  unsettled  and  is  equally 
eflsential. 

We  pledge  ouraelvefi  to  the  progrvasive  reduction  of  taxes  of  all  the 
people  as  rapidly  m  may  be  done  with  due  regard  for  the  essential 
expenditures  of  the  Goveniment  administered  with  rigid  economy, 
and  to  place  our  tax  system  on  a  sound,  peace-time  basis. 

We  indorse  the  plan  of  President  CooUdgc  to  call  in  November  a 
national  conference  of  Federal  and  State  officials  for  the  development 
of  effective  methods  of  lightening  the  (ax  burden  of  our  citizens  and 
adjusting  questiona  of  taxation  aa  between  National  and  Stale 
Governments. 

We  favor  the  creation  by  appropriate  legislation  of  a  non-partisan 
F(^de^al  commission  to  make  a  comprehensive  study  and  report  upon 
the  tax  systems  of  the  States  and  Federal  Govemmeni  with  a  view 
to  an  intelligent  reformation  of  our  systems  of  taxation  to  a  more 
equitable  basia,  and  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  subjects  of  taxation 
as  lx!tween  the  National  and  8tate  Governments,  with  justice  to  the 
taxpayer  and  in  conformity  with  these  sound  economic  principles. 

We  favor  a  eomprehensivc  reorganization  of  the  cxeculi%'e  depart- 
ments and  bureaus  along  the  line  of  the  plan  recently  submitted  by 
a  joint  (committee  of  the  CongrcB»,  which  bas  the  unqualified  support 
of  President  Coolidge. 

llie  improvement  in  the  enforcement  of  the  merit  B>*atem  both  by 
legislative  enactment  and  executive  action  since  March  4,  1921,  has 
been  marked  and  effective.  By  executive  order  the  appointment  of 
Presidential  pofllmasters  has  been  placed  on  the  merit  basis  similar 
to  that  applying  to  (he  classified  service. 

We  favor  the  elaeiBilication  of  pa^tmasters  in  first,  second  and  third 
clajw poet  offices  and  the  placing  of  the  Prohibition  enforcement  forces 
within  the  classified  civil  service  without  neceesarily  incori>orating  the 
present  personnel. 

The  Republican  Party  reaffirms  its  stand  for  agreement  among  the 
nations  to  prevent  war  and  presen'c  peace.  As  an  imijortant  step 
in  this  dirt^etion  we  indorse  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  and  favor  the  adherence  of  the  United  Stales  to  this  tribunal 
as  recommended  by  President  Coolidge,  This  Government  has  defi- 
nitely refused  membership  in  the  League  of  Nations  and  to  assume 
any  obligations  under  the  Covenant  of  the  League.  On  this  we 
stand. 

WTiile  we  are  unwilling  to  enter  into  political  commitments  which 
would  involve  us  in  the  conflict  of  European  jiolicies,  it  should  be  the 
purpose  and  high  privilege  of  the  United  States  to  continue  to  co- 
operate with  other  nations  in  humanitarian  efforts  in  accordance  with 
our  cherished  traditions. 

The  basic  principle  of  our  foreign  policy  must  be  independence 
without  indifference  to  the  rights  and  ncoessitiei^  of  others  and  co- 
operation wit hou  t  entangling  alliances,    Tliis  policy^  overv-'helmiogly 
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approved  by  the  people,  has  been  vindicated  since  the  end  of  the 
great  war. 

America's  participation  in  world  affairs  under  the  Adminifltration 
of  President  Harding  and  President  Coolidge  has  demonstrated  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  of  the  national  judgment.  A  most  impressive 
example  of  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to  serve  the  cause  of 
world  peact?  withnut  political  affiliations  was  shown  in  the  cfft-ctive 
and  bnneficciit  work  of  the  Dawes  commission  toward  the  solution  of 
the  perplexing  question  of  German  reparations. 

The  first  conference  of  great  powers  in  Washington,  called  by 
Presidt'nt  Harding,  accomplishe<l  the  limitation  of  armaments  and 
the  readjustment  of  the  relations  of  the  powers  interested  in  the  Far 
East.  The  conference  resulted  in  an  agreement  to  reduce  anna* 
ments,  ri^lieved  the  eorap3titi\'e  nations  involved  from  the  great 
burdens  of  ta.xation  arising  from  the  construction  and  nmintenance 
of  capital  battleships,  assured  a  new,  broadex  and  better  understand- 
ing in  the  Far  East;  brought  the  aaaurance  of  peace  in  the  region  of 
the  Pacific  and  formally  adopted  the  policy  of  the  open  door  for  trade 
and  commerce  in  the  great  markets  of  the  Far  East. 

The  historic  conference  paved  the  way  to  avert  the  danger  of  re- 
newed hostilities  in  Europe  and  to  restore  the  necessary  economic 
stability.  While  the  military  forces  of  America  have  l^een  reduced 
to  a  peace  footing,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  land  and  air 
forces  abroad  wluch  eon-ititutes  a  continual  menace  to  the  peace  of 
the  world  and  a  bar  to  the  return  of  prosperity. 

We  firmly  advwate  the  calling  of  a  conference  on  the  limitation  of 
land  forces,  the  use  of  submarines  and  poison  gas,  as  proposed  by 
President  Coohdge,  when,  through  the  adoption  of  a  permanent 
reparation  plaUj  the  conditions  in  Europe  will  make  negotiations  and 
co-operation  opportune  and  possible. 

By  trcatit»8  of  peace  safeguarding  our  rights  and  without  derogating 
those  of  our  former  associates  in  arms,  the  Republican  Administration 
endeil  the  war  between  this  country  and  Germany  and  Austria.  We 
have  concluded  and  signed  with  other  nations  during  the  last  three 
years  more  than  fifty  treaties  and  international  agreements  in  the 
furtherance  of  peace  and  good-will. 

New  sanctions  and  new  prtxifa  of  permanent  accord  have  marked 
our  relations  with  all  Latin  America.  The  long-standing  controversy 
between  Chile  and  Peru  has  been  advanced  toward  settlement  by  its 
gubmiaaion  to  the  Pr*?sident  of  the  United  States  as  arbitrator  and 
with  the  helpful  co-operation  of  this  country  a  treaty  has  been  signed 
by  the  representatives  of  sixteen  American  republics,  which  will 
stabilize  conditions  on  the  American  continent  and  minimi*©  the 
opportunities  for  war. 

Our  difficulties  with  Mexico  have  happily  yielded  to  a  moat 
friendly  adjustment.  Mutual  confidence  ha«i  been  rest*>red  and  a 
pathway  for  that  friend! inans  and  helpfuIoL'iss  which  should  exist 
between  this  Government  and  the  Government  of  our  neighboring 
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republic  has  been  marked.  Agreements  have  been  entered  into  for 
the  deterniination  by  judicial  commiaeions  of  the  claimB  of  the  citi^eoa 
of  each  coualry  againat  the  respective  Govermnents.  We  can  con- 
fidently look  forward  to  more  permanent  and  more  stable  relations 
with  this  republic  that  joins  for  so  many  mill*  our  Southern  border. 

Uur  policy,  now  well  dctincxl,  of  giving  prEujticaJ  aid  lo  other 
peoples  without  ELSsuming  political  obhgationa  baa  been  conspicuously 
demoiifitraicd.  The  ready  and  generous  response  of  America  to  the 
needs  of  Japan  gave  evidence  of  our  helpful  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  distJ*L«scil  in  othcx  lamls, 

The  work  of  our  rcprcjicntatives  in  dealing  with  subjects  of  such 
universal  concern  a.s  the  traffic  in  women  and  children,  the  production 
and  distribution  of  narcotic  drugs*  the  sale  of  arms,  and  in  nmttere 
affecting  public  health  and  moraLi  demonstrated  tliat  we  can  effec- 
tively do  our  part  for  humanity  and  civilization  without  forfeiting, 
limiting  or  restricting  our  national  frc^-dom  of  action. 

The  American  |KH)pIe  do  cherish  their  independence,  but  their 
sense  of  duty  to  all  mankind  will  ever  prompt  them  to  give  their 
support,  service  and  leadership  to  every  cause  which  makes  for  peace 
and  amity  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

In  fulfilment,  of  our  solemn  pledge  in  the  national  platform  of  1920 
we  have  steadfastly  refused  to  consider  the  cancellation  of  foreign 
debts.  Our  itttitude  has  not  Ij^een  that  of  an  oppreraive  ereilitor  seek- 
ing immediate  return  and  ignoring  existing  financial  conditions  but 
has  been  ba.sed  on  the  conviction  that  a  moral  obligation  such  aa  wm 
incurred  should  not  l>e  disregarded. 

We  stand  for  setUements  with  all  debtor  countries  similar  in  char- 
acter to  our  debt  agreement  with  Great  Britain.  That  settlement, 
achic^ved  under  a  Republican  Administration,  was  the  greatest  inter- 
national financial  transaction  in  the  histor>'  of  the  world*  Under  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  the  United  States  now  receives  an  annual 
return  upon  $4,600,000,000  owed  to  us  by  Great  Britain  with  a  defi- 
nite obligation  of  ultimate  pajTnent  in  full. 

The  justness  of  the  basis  employed  has  been  formally  recognized 
by  other  debtor  nations. 

Great  nations  cannot  recognize  or  admit  the  principle  of  repudia- 
tion. To  do  so  would  undennine  the  inti^^ity  essential  for  inter* 
national  trade,  commerce  and  credit.  Thirty-five  i>cr  cent  of  the 
total  fureign  debt  is  now  in  process  of  liquidation. 

We  reaffirm  our  Iwhef  in  the  protective  tariff  to  extend  needed  pro- 
tection to  our  productive  industries.  We  tx4ieve  in  protection  as  a 
natiiinal  policy »  with  due  and  equal  regard  to  all  sectioas  and  to 
agriculture,  industries  and  occupations.  It  is  only  by  adherence  to 
such  a  policy  that  the  well-being  of  the  consumers  can  Im*  fiideguarded 
and  that  there  can  )w  assured  lo  American  agriculture,  to  American 
labor  and  to  American  manufacturers  a  return  to  perpetuate  Ameri- 
can standards  of  life.  A  protective  tariff  is  designed  to  support  the 
hi^  American  economia  level  of  life  for  the  average  family  and  to 
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prevent  a  lowering  to  the  levels  of  economic  life  prevailing  in  other 
lands.  (.. 

It  is  the  hiatory  of  the  Nation  that  the  protective  tariff  sj'Stem  has 
ever  justified  itself  by  restoring  conlidence^  promoting  indvistrial 
activity  and  employment,  enormously  increasing  our  purchasing 
power  and  bringing  increased  prosperity  to  all  our  j>cop]e. 

The  tariff  protection  to  our  industry  works  for  increased  con- 
Bumption  of  domeattc  agricultural  products  by  an  employed  popula- 
tion iniitead  of  one  unable  to  purchase  the  necessaricB  of  life.  With- 
out the  strict  maintenance  of  the  tariff  principle  our  farmers  will 
need  always  to  compete  with  cheap  lands  and  cheap  laixir  abroad  and 
with  lower  standards  of  living. 

The  enormoiis  value  of  the  protective  principle  has  once  more  been 
demonstrated  by  the  Emergency  Tariff  Act  of  1921  and  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1922. 

We  assert  our  belief  in  the  elastic  provision  adopted  by  Congresa 
in  the  Tariff  Act  of  102*2  providing  for  a  method  of  readjusting  the 
tariff  rates  and  the  tlassificatians  in  order  to  meet  changing  economic 
conditions  when  »uch  changed  conditions  are  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  President  by  complaint  or  application. 

We  believe  that  the  power  to  mcrcosc  or  decrease  any  rate  of  duty 
provitlcd  in  the  tariff  furnishes  a  safeguard,  on  the  one  hand,  against 
excessive  taxes,  and^  on  the  other  hand,  against  too  high  customs 
charges. 

The  wise  provisions  of  this  section  of  the  Tariff  Act  afford  ample 
opptjrtnnity  for  tariff  duty  to  be  adjusted  after  a  hearing  in  order 
that  they  may  cover  the  actual  differences  in  the  coat  of  production 
in  the  United  States  and  the  principal  competing  countries  of  the 
world. 

We  also  believe  that  the  application  of  this  provision  of  the  Tariff 
Act  will  contribute  to  business  stabiUty  by  maluDg  unneccsaary 
general  diaturbanees  which  are  usually  incident  to  general  tariff  re- 
vision. 

In  dealing  with  agrictdtun*  the  Republican  Party  recogmxes  that 
we  are  faced  with  a  fuiulamcntal  national  problem  and  that  the 
proaperity  and  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  is  dei>endetit  upon 
the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  our  agricultural  population. 

We  recognize  our  agrirultural  activities  are  still  struggling  with 
adverse  conditions  that  have  brought  about  distress.  We  pledge  the 
party  to  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  bring  back  a  baknced 
condition  Ijftween  agricultvire,  industn,-^  and  lai>or,  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Deraocmtic  Party  through  an  unfortunate  administra- 
tion of  legislation  jiassed  as  war-time  methods. 

We  af!irm  that  under  the  Republican  Administration  the  problem! 
of  the  farmer  have  rewived  more  serious  consideration  than  ever 
before,  both  by  definite  executive  action  and  by  Congressional  action, 
not  only  in  the  fif^ld  of  general  legislation  but  alfio  in  the  enactment  of 
laws  to  meet  emergency  situations. 
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The  restoration  of  general  prosperity  and  of  the  purchasing  poi 
of  our  people  through  tariff  protection  has  resulted  in  an  incrc 
domeatic  conauraption  of  farm  products,  while  the  prices  of 
aKTiculturai  commoditiea  are  above  the  wiu-  price  level  by  reason 
direct  tarifif  protection. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Pre«ident  at  the  most  critical  time  »" 
corporation  was  organized  by  private  capital,  making  available 
S100,003,0:j;}  to  assist  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest. 

In  reaUzation  of  the  disturbanee  in  the  agricultural  export  market, 
the  rcsjlt  of  the  financial  depre^on  in  P^urope,  and  appreciating  that 
the  expi>rt  fiAd  would  be  enormously  improved  by  economic  rehabili- 
tation and  the  reaulting  increased  consuming  pmviirp  a  sympathetic 
support  and  direction  was  given  to  the  work  of  the  American  repre- 
aentatives  on  the  European  Reparation  Commission. 

The  revival  in  1921  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation  with  loans  of  i 
over  1300,000,000  averted  in  1921  a  complete  collapae  in  the  agri- 
cultural industry. 

We  have  established  new  intermediate  credit  banks  for  agriculturm 
and  increaasd  the  capital  of  the  Federal  Farm  Ix)an  System.  Emer- 
gency loans  have  been  granted  to  drought-stricken  area**.  We  have 
enacted  into  law  the  Co-operative  Marketing  Act,  the  Grain  Futurca 
and  Packer  Control  Acta;  given  t«  agriculture  direct  repreaentAtioo. ' 
on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  on  the  Federal  Aid  Commission. 
We  have  greatly  strengthened  our  foreign  marketing  service  for  the 
dispui^al  of  our  agricultural  product^. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer  is  the 
net  profit  he  receives  after  his  outlay.  The  process  of  brinjzing  the 
average  prices  of  what  he  buys  and  what  he  sells  closer  together  can 
be  promptly  expedited  by  reduction  in  taxes,  steady  emplo>Tnent  in 
industry  and  atahihty  in  business. 

This  process  can  be  expedited  by  lower  freight  rates,  by  better 
marketing  through  co-operative  efforts  and  a  more  scientific  organiza- 
tion of  the  physical  human  machinery  of  distribution  and  by  a  greater 
diveraificaticin  of  farm  products. 

We  promise  every  assistance  in  the  reorganisation  of  the  markeij 
system  on  sounder  and  more  economical  lines  and,  when  diversifica*' 
tion  is  needed,  Government  assistance  during  the  period  of  transition- 
Vigorous  efforU  of  this  Adminiatration  toward  bruadcning  our  ex- 
ports market  will  be  continued. 

The  Ro publican  Party  pledges  itself  to  the  development  and  enact* 
Eient  of  measures  which  will  place  the  agricultviral  interests  oti 
America  on  a  basis  of  economic  equality  with  other  industry  to  assure' 
its  prtispcrity  and  success.  We  favor  adequate  tariff  protection  to 
such  of  our  agricultural  products  as  are  threatened  by  com]ietition. 
We  favor,  without  putting  the  Govomment  into  business,  the  e8tal> 
lishmont  of  a  Federal  system  of  organiisation  for  co-operative  market- 
ing of  food  products. 

The  mining  industry  has  experienced  a  period  of  depression  as  the 
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result  of  the  abnormaJ  economic  ronditiona  growing  out  of  the  war. 
This  Admiaistration  haa  accomplished  much  m  improving  tht  condi- 
tions affecting  thia  great  fundiiraentaJ  industry  and  pledgee  itself  to 
continue  it.s  effort  m  this  direction. 

The  Federal  Aid  lioad  Act,  adopted  by  the  Republican  Congress 
in  19*21,  hiis  been  of  inestimable  value  to  the  development  of  the 
highway  system  of  the  several  States  and  of  the  Nation.  We  pledge 
a  continuation  of  this  policy  ot  Federal  co-operation  with  the  Statea 
in  highway  building. 

We  favor  the  construction  of  roads  and  trails  in  our  national  forests 
necfssary  to  their  protection  and  utilization.  In  appropriationa, 
therefore,  the  taxea  which  these  lands  would  pay  if  taxable  should  be 
eonaidcred  as  a  controlling  factor. 

The  increasing  sirem  of  induatrial  life,  the  constant  and  necessary 
efforts,  because  of  world  competition,  to  increaae  production  and 
decrease  costs,  have  made  it  specially  incumbent  on  those  in  authority 
to  protect  labor  from  undue  exac*tiona. 

We  commend  Congress  for  having  recognised  this  possibility  in  ita 
prompt  adoption  of  the  recommendation  of  President  Coolidge  for  a 
<K}nstitutional  amendment  authorizing  Congress  to  legislate  on  the 
subject  of  child  labor,  and  we  urge  the  prompt  consideration  of  that 
amendment  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  various  States. 

There  is  no  success  great  enough  to  justify  the  emplo^Tneot  of 
women  in  labor  under  conditions  which  will  impair  their  natural 
functions. 

We  favor  high  standards  for  wage,  working  and  living  conditiona 
among  the  women  employed  in  industry. 

We  pledge  a  continuance  of  the  siicceaaful  efforts  of  the  Republican 
Administration  to  eliminate  the  seven-day,  twelve-hour  work  week 
Ui  induatry.  We  regard  with  satisfaction  the  elimination  of  the 
twelve-hour  day  in  the  .st^l  industr>%  and  the  agreement  of  alternate 
thirteen  and  eleven  hours,  accomplished  through  the  efforts  of  Presi- 
dents Harding  and  Coolidge.  We  declare  our  faith  in  the  principle 
of  the  eight-hour  day. 

We  pledge  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  rehabilitating  workers  in 
indiustry  as  conducted  by  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education, 
and  favor  adequate  appropriations  for  this  purpoi*e. 

We  favor  a  broader  and  belter  system  of  vocational  education,  a 
more  adequate  systt-m  of  Federal  free  employment  agencies,  with 
facilities  for  assisting  the  movements  of  seasonal  and  migratory  labor, 
including  farm  la1>or,  with  ample  organization  for  bringing  the  man 
and  his  job  together. 

The  people  demand  and  are  entitled  to  have  prompt  and  efficient 
transportation  at  the  lowest  rates  consistent  with  good  service  and  a 
reasonable  return  upon  the  value  of  the  property  devoted  to  publlo 
service. 

We  believe  that  the  American  people  demand,  and  we  favor,  a 
careful  and  scientific  readjustment  of  railroad  rate  gchedules  with  a 
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view  to  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  basic  industrie*,  with- 
out impairment  of  railroad  service* 

The  present  laws  regulating  railroadB,  which  were  enacted  to  meet 
post-war  coaditiuns,  should  he  modified  from  time  to  time  as  experi- 
ence shows  the  necessity  therefor. 

The  consolidation  of  railroads  into  fewer  competitive  systems,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  should 
be  provided  for. 

The  Lalwr  Board  provisions  of  the  present  law  shoiiM  be  amended 
whenever  it  appears  from  expc^rience  that  such  action  is  neceasary. 
Collective  bargaining,  mediation  and  volunlary  Eirbitration  are  the 
most  important  steps  in  nmmtaining  pea<!;eful  labor  relations  and 
should  lie  encouraged.  We  do  not  believe  in  compulsory  action  at 
any  time  in  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes. 

Puhhc  opinion  must  be  the  final  arbiter  in  any  crisis  which  bo  vitally 
affects  public  welfare  as  the  suspension  of  transportation. 

Therefore  the  interesta  of  the  public  require  tlie  maintenance  of 
an  impartial  tribunal  which  C4in  in  an  emergency  make  an  investiga* 
tion  of  the  facts  and  publish  its  conclusions.  This  is  essential  as  a 
basis  for  popular  judgment. 

•   We  favor  a  stable,  consistent  and  constructive  policy  toward  our 
railroads- 

The  prosperity  of  the  American  Nation  rests  on  the  vigor  of  private 
initiative  which  has  bred  a  spirit  of  independence  and  self-reliance. 
Tlie  Ileptiblican  Party  stands  now,  as  always,  against  all  attempts 
to  put  the  Government  into  busine^. 

American  industry  should  not  be  compelled  to  struggle  against 
Government  competition.  The  right  of  the  Government  to  regulate, 
supervise  and  control  public  utilities  and  puljlic  interests  we  believe 
should  he  strengthened,  but  we  are  firmly  opposed  to  the  nationaliza- 
tion or  Government  ownershiji  of  public  utilities* 

The  price  and  a  constant  supply  of  this  eKsential  commodity  are  of 
vital  interest  to  the  public.  The  Government  has  no  constitutional 
pow(T  to  regulate  prices,  but  can  bring  its  influence  to  bear  by  the 
powerful  instrument.  afTorded  by  full  publicity. 

When  through  industrial  conflict  its  supply  is  threatenedj  the 
President  should  hfive  authority  to  appoint  a  commission  to  act  as 
mediators  and  as  a  medium  for  voluntary  arliitration.  In  the  event 
of  a  strike,  the  control  of  distribution  mtist  be  invoked  to  prevent 
profiteering. 

The  Republican  Party  stands  for  a  strong  and  permanent  merchant 
marine  built  by  Americans,  owned  by  Americans  and  manned  by 
Americans^  to  secure  the  necessary  contact  with  world  markets  for 
our  surplus  agricultural  products  and  manufactures;  to  protect  our 
ehipper.**  and  importers  from  exorbitant  ocean  freight  rates  and  to 
become  a  powerful  arm  of  our  national  defense. 

That  |mrt  of  the  merchant  marine  now  owned  by  the  Government 
ihould  continue  to  be  improved  in  its  economic  and  efficient  manage- 
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ment,  with  reduction  of  the  losses  now  paid  by  the  Government 
tlirough  taxation  until  it  is  finally  placed  on  so  sound  a  basis  that, 
with  ocean  freight  rates  becoming  normal,  due  to  improvement  in 
international  affairs,  it  can  be  sold  to  American  citizens. 

Fully  realizing  the  vit&l  importance  of  trans portatitm  in  l>oth  cost 
and  sfTvice  to  all  our  people,  we  favor  the  construction  of  the  most 
fexsihte  wat^rwavis  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic  Seaboard 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  improvement  and  development  of 
rivers,  harbors  and  wattjrways,  inland  and  coastwise,  to  the  fuUest 
extent  justifted  l>y  the  presence  and  potential  tonnage  available. 

We  favor  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  flood  waters  of  the  Colonulo  River  may  be  controlled  and  utilized 
for  the  l>enefit  of  the  people  of  the  States  wliich  border  thereon. 

The  Federa!  Water  Power  Act  establishea  a  national  water-power 
policy  and  the  way  has  thereby  b(H'n  openetl  for  the  greatest  water- 
power  development  in  history  under  conditions  which  preserve  the 
initiative  of  our  people,  yet  protect  the  public  interests. 

We  reaffirm  the  admiration  and  gratitude  which  we  feel  for  soldiers 
and  sailors;  the  Republican  Party  pledges  a  continually  aivd  increafih 
ing  solicitude  for  alt  those  suffering  any  disability  as  a  result  of  service 
to  the  United  States  in  time  of  war.  No  country  and  no  Administra- 
tion has  ever  shown  a  more  generous  disposition  in  the  care  of  its 
disabledt  or  more  thoughtful  consideration  in  providing  a  sovmd  ad- 
ministration for  the  solution  of  the  many  problems  involved  in  mak- 
ing intended  benefits  fully,  directly  and  promptly  available  t^o  the 
veterans. 

The  confusion,  inefficiency  and  maladministration  existing  hereto- 
fore since  the  establishment  of  this  Government  agency  have  been 
cured  and  plans  are  being  actively  made  looking  to  a  further  improve- 
ment in  the  operation  of  the  bureau  l)y  the  passage  of  new  legislation. 

The  basic  statute  has  been  so  liberalized  as  to  bring  within  its 
terms  100,000  additional  beneficiaries.  The  privilege  of  hoepitjilixa- 
tion  in  Government  hospitabj,  as  recommended  by  President  Cool- 
idge,  has  been  granted  to  all  veterans  irrespective  of  the  origin  of 
disability,  and  over  $50,000,000  has  been  appropriated  for  hospital 
construction,  which  will  provide  sufficient  bctk  to  care  for  all. 

Appropriations  totaling  over  $1,100,000,000  made  by  the  R*>publi- 
can  Congress  for  the  care  of  the  disabled  evidences  the  unmistakable 
purpose  of  the  Government  not  to  consider  costs  when  the  welfare  of 
these  men  is  at  stake.  No  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  disabled 
soldier  proposed  during  the  last  four  years  by  veterans'  organkationa 
has  failed  to  receive  consideration. 

We  pledge  oureelves  to  meet  the  prnblems  of  the  future  affecting 
the  care  of  our  wounded  and  disabled  in  a  spirit  of  liberality  and 
with  that  thoughtful  consideration  which  will  enable  the  Government 
to  g^ive  to  the  individual  veterans  that  full  measure  of  c^re  guaranteed 
by  an  effective  administration  machinery  to  which  his  patriotio 
aervicea  and  sacrifices  entitle  him. 
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Wc  believe  in  the  development,  effective  and  efficient,  whether  of 
oil,  timber,  coal  or  water  power  reeourcee  of  this  Government,  only  as 
needed  and  only  after  the  public  need  ha*  become  a  matter  of  publio 
record,  controlled  with  a  serupulous  rei^ard  and  ever  vigilant  safe- 
guards against  wai?te,  speculation  and  monopoly. 

The  natural  reaources  of  the  count r>'  l>eiong  to  all  the  people  and 
arc  a  part  of  an  estate  belonging  to  generations  yet  unlKjm.  The 
Oovemment  policy  should  be  to  safeguard,  develop  and  utilize  tJieae 
po8se«8ionB.  The  conservation  policy  of  the  Nation  originated  with 
the  Republican  Party,  under  the  inspiration  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
We  hold  it  a  privilege  of  the  Republican  Party  to  build  as  a  memorial 
to  him  on  the  foundation  which  he  laid. 

The  consers'atron  of  human  nm)urce8  is  one  of  the  most  solenm  re- 
£iponaibilitic«  of  Government.  There  is  an  obligation  which  cannot 
be  ignored  and  which  demands  that  the  Federal  Government  shall, 
asiaiaa  lie«  in  its  power,  give  to  the  people  and  the  States  the  benefit 
of  its  counsel. 

The  welfare  activities  of  the  Government  connected  with  the 
various  departments  are  already  numerous  and  important,  but  lack 
the  co-ordination  which  is  eaacntial  to  effective  action.  To  meet 
the«e  needa,  we  approve  the  suggestion  for  the  creation  of  a  Cabinet 
post  of  Education  and  Relief. 

We  Ijelieve  that  in  time  of  war  the  Nation  should  draft  for  its 
dcfenee  not  only  its  citizens,  but  also  every  resource  which  may  con- 
tribute to  succeffi. 

The  country  demands  that  should  the  United  States  ever  again  be 
called  upon  to  defend  itself  by  anna,  the  President  be  empowered  to 
draft  such  material  reaourcea  and  such  service  as  may  be  ppquired 
and  to  stabilize  the  prices  of  services  and  essential  commoditiea, 
whether  used  in  actual  warfan*  or  private  activities. 

The  unprecedented  living  conditions  in  Europe  following  the  World 
War  credited  a  condition  by  which  we  were  threatened  with  mass 
inmiigration  that  would  have  seriously  disturlied  our  economic  life. 
The  law  recently  enacted  is  designed  to  protect  the  inhabitants  of  our 
count rVf  not  only  the  ^\merican  citizen,  but  also  the  alien  already 
with  us  who  is  seeking  to  secure  an  economic  foothold  for  himscU 
and  family,  from  the  competition  that  would  come  from  unrestricted 
immigration.  The  administrative  features  of  the  law  represent  a 
great  constructive  a<lvttnce  and  eliminate  the  hardships  suffered  by 
immigrants  under  the  emergency  statute. 

We  favor  the  adoption  of  methods  which  will  exercise  a  helpful 
influence  among  the  foreign-bom  population  and  provide  for  the 
education  of  the  alien  in  our  language,  customs,  ideals  and  standards 
of  Ufe.    We  favor  the  improvement  of  naturalisation  laws. 

We  favor  a  continuance  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  of  Federal 
assistance  in  harbor  improvements,  the  appropriation  of  its  share  of 
Fetlcral  funds,  and  the  systematic  extension  of  the  settlement  of 
public  i&ndB  by  the  HawmiMi  race. 
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We  indorse  the  policy  of  the  present  Administration  in  reference 
to  Alaska  and  favor  a  continuance  of  the  oonatructive  development 
of  the  Territory. 

The  Phihppines  policy  of  the  Republican  Party  has  been  and  is 
inspired  by  the  belief  that  our  duty  toward  the  Filipino  people  is  a 
national  obligation  which  should  remain  entirely  free  from  parties 
and  politics. 

In  accepting  the  obligation  which  came  to  it  with  the  control  of  the 
Phihppine  lalande  the  American  people  has  only  the  wish  to  nerve, 
advance  and  improve  the  conditiane  of  the  Filipino  people.  That 
thought  will  continue  to  be  the  dominating  factor  in  the  American 
consideration  of  the  many  problems  which  must  inevitably  grow  out 
of  our  relationship  to  the  people. 

If  the  time  comes  when  it  is  evident  to  Congress  that  independence 
would  be  better  for  ihc  people  of  the  Philippines  with  respect  to  both 
their  domestic  concerns  and  their  status  in  the  world,  and  the  Filipino 
people  then  desire  complete  independence,  the  American  Government 
will  gladly  accord  it.  A  careful  study  of  the  conditions  in  the  PhiHj)- 
pine  lahmds  has  convinced  us  that  the  time  for  such  action  has  not 
yet  arrived. 

Federal  reclamation  of  the  arid  and  8emi-arid  lands  in  the  West 
has  been  the  subject  of  intensive  study  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  New  policies  and  methods  of 
operation  have  been  adopted  which  promise  to  insure  the  successful 
accomphshment  of  the  objects  sought.  The  completion  of  this  re- 
organiaation  plan  is  regarded  aw  one  of  the  achievemcnfs  of  the 
present  Administration  in  the  interests  of  fannejrs  immediately  and 
of  all  the  people  ultimately. 

We  advocate  the  early  enactment  of  such  legislation  and  the  taking 
of  such  steps  by  the  Government  as  will  tend  to  promote  commercial 
aviation. 

There  must  be  no  further  weakening  of  our  regular  army,  and  we 
advocate  appropriations  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  training  of  all 
members  of  the  National  Guard,  the  citiTiens'  military  training  camps, 
the  Reserve  Officers*  training  campa  and  the  reserves  who  may  offer 
themselves  for  service.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  roimd  out  and  main- 
tain the  navy  to  the  full  strength  provided  the  {Jnited  States  by  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  limitation  of  arnmment  conference. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  at  the  earliest  possible  date  a 
Federal  anti-lynching  law,  so  that  the  full  influence  of  the  Federal 
Government  may  lie  wieldetl  to  exterminate  this  hideous  crime.  We 
believe  that  much  of  the  misunderstanding  which  now  exists  can  be 
ehminated  by  humane  and  sympathetic  study  of  its  eaiiaes.  The 
FVesident  has  recommended  the  creation  of  a  commission  for  the  in* 
vest igttt ion  of  social  and  economic  conditions  and  the  promotion  of 
mutual  yndpr.«3tflnding  and  confidence. 

The  Republican  Party  reaffirms  its  devotion  to  onlerly  government 
under  the  g;uarantee«  embodied  in  the  Constittition  of  the  United 
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States.  We  i^cognise  the  duty  of  constant  vigilance  to  prpacrve  at 
all  times  a  cloan  and  honeat  government  and  to  bring  to  the  bar  of 
justice  every  defilcr  of  the  public  service  in  or  out  of  office. 

Diuhonesty  and  corruption  are  not  political  attributes.  The  recent 
Conj^ressional  investigations  have  exposed  instances  in  both  parties 
of  men  in  public  office  who  are  willing  to  sell  official  favore  and  men 
out  of  office  who  are  willing  to  buy  them  in  some  cases  with  money 
and  in  others  with  influencc- 

The  sale  of  influence  resulting  from  the  holding  of  public  |X)sition 
or  from  association  while  in  public  office  or  the  use  of  such  influenoe 
for  private  gain  or  advantage  is  a  perversion  of  public  trust  and 
prejudicial  to  gtxid  f^ovemment.  It  should  be  condemned  by  public 
opinion  and  forbidden  by  law. 

We  demand  the  speedy,  fearless  and  impartial  prosecution  of  all 
wrongdoers,  without  reRard  for  political  atfiliation  or  position,  but 
we  declare  no  greater  wrong  can  be  committed  against  the  people 
than  the  attempt  to  destroy  their  trust  in  the  great  body  of  their 
public  servants.  Admitting  the  deep  humiliation  which  all  good 
citizens  share,  that  our  pul>hc  life  should  have  harbored  Bome  dis- 
honest men,  we  assert  that  the^  undesirables  do  not  represent  the 
Btandard  of  our  national  integrity. 

The  Government  at  Washington  is  served  today  by  thousands  of 
earnest,  conscientious  and  faithful  officials  and  employc'js  in  every 
department-  It  is  a  grave  wrong  against  these  patriotic  men  and 
women  to  strive  indiftcrirainately  to  besmirch  the  names  of  the  inno- 
cent and  undermine  the  confidence  of  the  prniple  in  the  Government 
under  which  tht^y  live.  It  la  even  a  graver  wrong  when  this  is  done 
for  partiiian  puriio^ci*  or  for  selfish  exploitation. 

The  Republican  Administration  has  already  taken  charge  of  the 
prosecution  of  official  dereliction,  and  it  will  crmtinue  the  work  of 
discovering  and  punishing;  but  it  will  not  confuse  the  innocent  with 
the  guilty,  nor  prostitute  for  party  advantage  the  enforcement  of  the 
law. 

We  mvLst  have  respect  for  law.  We  must  have  ol>aervancc  of  law. 
We  must  have  enforcement  of  law.  The  very  existence  of  the  Gov- 
ernment defjcnds  U[jon  this.  The  substitution  of  private  will  for 
public  law  is  only  another  name  for  oppression,  disorder,  anarchy 
and  the  mob  rule. 

Evcr>^  CSovernment  depends  upon  the  loyalty  and  respect  of  its 
citizens.  Violations  of  the  law  weaken  and  threaten  government 
itself*  No  honest  Government  can  condone  such  actions  on  the  part 
of  its  citizens.  The  Republican  Party  pledges  the  full  strength  of  the 
Government  for  the  maintenance  of  the«e  principles  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Constitution  and  of  all  laws. 

We  extend  our  greeting  to  the  women  delegates  who  for  the  first 
time  under  Federal  authorization  ait  with  us  in  full  equality.  The 
Republican  Party  from  the  beginning  has  espoused  the  cAUse  of 
Woman  Suffrage,  and  the  presence  of  these  women  delegates  signifies 
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to  many  here  the  completion  of  a  task  imdertafcen  years  ago.  We 
welcume  them  not  as  assistants  or  as  auxiliaxy  representatives,  but 
as  co-partners  in  the  great  political  work  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
and  we  believe  that  the  actual  partnership  in  party  councils  shouJd 
be  made  more  complete. 

The  Republican  Party  reaffirms  its  unyielding  devotion  to  the 
Constitution  and  to  the  guarantees  of  civil,  political  and  religious 
liberty  therein  contained. 

With  us,  parties  are  essential  instrumentalities  of  governments 
Our  Government  functions  best  when  the  Chief  Executive  is  8U[>- 
ported  by  a  majority  in  the  Congress  of  the  same  political  faith, 
united  by  party  principles  and  able  by  concerted  action  to  carry  out 
in  an  orderly  way  a  definite,  consist ent  and  weU-baianced  prograiii. 
In  urging  the  people  to  elect  a  Republican  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent, we  urge  them  to  elect  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Reproaenta- 
tives  men  and  women  who  believe  in  the  Republican  prmciplee,  ac- 
knowledge party  responsibility  and  who  can  be  relied  on  to  keep 
faith  with  the  people  by  carry iiig  out  the  program  which  the  Repubh- 
c&D  Party  presents  and  pledges  itgelf  to  fulfili. 


Democbatic  Pahtt  Convention,  held  at  New  York 
June  24-Jult  10 


Candidates 
For  President,  John  William  Davis,  of  West  Virginia 
For  Vice-President  J  Charles  Wayland  Bryan,  of  Nebraska 

Platform 

We,  the  representatives  of  the  Democratic  Party,  in  National  Con- 
vention aR'^embledp  pay  our  profound  homage  to  the  memor%'  of 
Woodrnw  Wilson.  Our  hearte  are  filled  with  gratitude  that  Ampriean 
Democracy  should  have  produced  this  man  whose  E?pirit  and  induenco 
will  live  on  through  the  ages;  and  that  it  wm  our  privilege  to  have  co- 
operated with  him  in  the  advancement  of  ideals  of  government  which 
will  serve  as  an  example  and  inspiration  for  this  and  future  genera- 
tions.  We  affirm  our  abiding  faith  in  those  ideals  and  pledge  our- 
selves to  take  up  the  standard  which  he  bore  and  to  strive  for  the  full 
triumph  of  the  principles  of  Democracy  to  which  he  dedicated  his 
life. 

The  Democratic  Party  believes  in  eqxiaJ  rights  to  all  and  special 
privilege  to  none.  The  Republican  Party  holds  that  special  privi- 
leges are  essential  to  national  prosperity.  It  believes  that  national 
prosperity  must  originate  with  the  special  interests  and  seep  down 
through  the  channels  of  trade  to  the  less  favored  industries,  to  the 
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It  has  accordingly 


wage  earners  and  small  salaried  employees. 
tkronc*d  privilege  and  nurtured  selfishneas. 

The  Republican  Party  is  concerned  ehiefly  with  material  things; 
the  Democratic  Party  is  concerned  chiefly  with  human  rights.  The 
masBCB,  burde^ned  by  discriminating  laws  and  unju«t  admmistration, 
are  demanding  relief.  The  favored  special  interests,  represented  by 
the  Republican  Party,  contented  with  their  unjust  privileges,  are  de- 
maiHling  that  no  change  be  made.  The  Democratic  Party  stands  for 
remedial  legislation  and  progress.   The  Hepubliean  Party  stands  stiJl, 

We  urge  the  American  pt?oplc  to  compare  the  record  of  eight  un- 
sullied years  of  Democratic  Administration  with  that  of  the  RepubU- 
can  Administration.  In  the  former  there  waa  no  corruption.  Party 
pledges  were  faithfully  fulfilled  and  a  Democratic  Congress  eiiacted 
an  extraordinary  number  of  constructive  and  remedial  laws. 

The  economic  life  of  the  Nation  was  quickened.  Tariff  taxes  were 
reduced.  A  Federal  Trade  Commission  was  created.  A  Federal 
farm  loan  system  was  established-  Child  labor  legislation  was 
cnucled.  A  Good  Roads  Bill  was  passed.  Eight-hour  laws  were 
adopted.  A  Secretary  of  Labor  waa  given  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  of 
the  l^csident. 

The  Clayton  amendment  to  the  Sherman  Anti-Tnist  Act  waa 
passed,  freeing  American  labor  and  taking  it  from  the  category  of 
commodities.  By  the  Smith-Lever  Bill  improvement  of  agriculture 
conditions  was  effected.  A  Corrupt  Practices  Act  was  adopted.  A 
well-considered  Warehouse  Act  was  passed.  Federal  Emplo^Tnent 
Bureaus  were  create*!.  Farm  Loan  Banks  were  organized  and  the 
Federal  Reser\'e  System  was  eetabliehed. 

Privilege  was  uprooted,  A  cormpt  lobby  was  driven  from  the 
national  capital.  A  higher  wnse  of  individual  and  national  duty  waa 
aroused.  America  enjoyed  an  unprecedented  period  of  social  and 
material  progress. 

During  the  time  which  intervened  between  the  inauguration  of  a 
Demur ratie  Administration  on  March  4,  1913,  and  our  entrance  into 
*  he  World  War,  we  placed  upon  the  st  atute  books  of  our  covmtry  more 
effective^  constructive  and  remedial  legislation  than  the  Republican 
Party  had  placed  there  in  a  generation. 

During  the  great  struggle  which  followed  we  had  a  leadership  that 
carried  America  to  greater  heights  of  honor  and  power  and  glorj'  than 
she  had  ever  known  before  in  her  entire  historj-. 

Transition  from  this  period  of  exalted  Democratic  leadership  to  the 
sordid  record  of  the  last  three  and  one-half  years  makes  the  Nation 
eshamed.  It  marks  the  contrast  between  a  high  conception  of  pubho 
service  and  an  avid  purpose  to  distribute  spoils. 

Never  before  in  our  historj'  has  the  Government  been  go  tainted 
by  corruption  and  never  has  an  Administration  so  utterly  failed.  The 
Nation  has  been  appalled  by  the  revelations  of  political  depravity 
which  have  characterised  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 

Wc  arraign  the  Republican  Party  for  attempting  to  limit  inquiry 
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into  official  delinquencies  and  to  impede,  if  not  to  frustrate,  the 
inve«tigationfl  to  which  in  the  beginning  the  Republican  Party  and 
leaders  aasented  but  which  later  they  regarded  with  dismay. 

Thest*  investigations  sent  the  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
Thref!  Rivers  in  diagrace  and  dishonor.  These  investigations  re- 
vealed the  incapacity  and  indifcrence  to  public  obligation  of  the 
Seeretarj'  of  the  Navy,  compelling  him,  by  force  of  public  opinion,  to 
quit  the  Cabinet.  These  investigations  confirmed  the  general  im- 
pression as  to  the  unfitness  of  the  Attorney  General  by  exposing  an 
official  situation  and  personal  contaeta  wliich  shocked  the  conscience 
of  the  Nation  and  compelled  his  di.'ffinissal  from  the  Cabinet. 

These  investigations  disclosed  the  appalUng  conditions  in  the 
Veterans*  Bureau  with  its  fraud  upon  the  Government  und  itn  cruel 
neglect  of  the  aick  and  disabled  soldiers  of  the  World  War.  These 
inve«tigat  iona  revealed  the  criminal  and  fraudulent  nature  of  the  oil 
leasen,  which  caused  the  CongresSt  despite  the  indifference  of  the 
Executive,  to  direct  recovery  of  the  public  domain  and  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  criminal- 
Such  are  the  exigencies  of  partiaan  politics  that  Republican  leadens 
are  teaching  the  strange  doctrine  of  public  censure  should  be  directed 
against  those  who  expose  crime  rather  than  against  eriininali!  who 
have  committed  the  offenses.  If  only  three  Cabinet  officers  out  of 
ten  are  disgraced  the  country  is  aeked  to  marvel  at  how  many  are 
free  from  taint. 

Long  boastful  that  it  waa  the  only  party  "fit  to  govern,"  the  Re- 
publican Party  has  proved  its  inability  to  govern  even  it^eljf.  It  is  at 
war  w^ith  itself.  As  an  agency  of  government  it  has  ceased  to  func- 
tion. This  Nation  cannot  afford  to  intrust  its  welfare  to  a  political 
organization  that  cannot  master  itself  or  to  an  Executive  whofte 
policies  have  been  rejected  by  his  own  party.  To  retain  in  power 
an  Administration  of  this  character  would  inevitably  result  in  four 
years  more  of  continued  disorder,  internal  dissenaion  and  govern- 
mental inefhciency, 

A  vote  for  Coolidge  is  a  vote  for  ehaoai 

The  dominant  issuer  of  the  campaign  are  created  by  existing 
conditions. 

Dishonesty,  discrimination,  extravagance  and  inefficiency  exist  in 
government.  The  burdens  of  taxation  have  become  unl)earal>le. 
Diatrefis  and  bankruptcy  in  agriculture,  the  basic  industry  of  our 
country,  is  affecting  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  people. 
The  high  cost  of  living  is  causing  hardship  and  unrest. 

The  slowing  down  of  induetrj'  is  adding  to  the  general  distress. 
The  tariff,  the  destruction  of  our  foreign  markets  and  the  high  coat 
of  transportation  are  taking  the  profit  out  of  figriculture,  mining  and 
other  raw-material  industries.  Large  standing  armies  and  the  cost 
of  preparing  for  war  still  cast  their  burdens  uixin  humanity.  These 
conditions  the  existing  Republican  Administration  has  proved  itaelf 
unwilling  or  unable  to  redress. 

The  Democratic  Party  pledges  itaelf  to  the  following  program: 
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We  pledge  the  Democratic  Party  to  drive  from  public  places  all 
who  make  barter  of  our  national  honor,  its  resources  or  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  laws;  to  punish  those  guilt^^  of  these  oflfcnses. 

To  put  none  but  the  honest  in  public  office;  to  practice  economy 
in  the  exiiendjture  of  public  money;  to  reverence  and  respect  the 
rights  of  all  under  the  Conatituiion. 

To  condemn  and  destroy  Government  by  the  spy  and  the  black- 
mailer, as  by  this  Eepublicaa  Administration  wa^  both  encouraged 
and  practiced. 

The  Fordney-McCumber  Tariff  Act  m  the  most  unjust,  unscientific 
and  diahonest  tariff  tax  measure  ever  enacted  in  our  history.  It  is 
class  leRialation,  which  defrauds  all  the  people  for  the  Ijenefit  of  a 
few;  it  heavily  increases  the  cfjst  of  living,  penalizes  agriculture,  cor- 
rupts the  Cioveniraenl,  foateri*  pat*irnalism,  and,  in  the  long  run,  doea 
not  Ijenefit  the  very  interests  for  which  it  was  enacted. 

We  denounce  the  Republican  tariff  laws,  wliich  are  written  in  great 
part  in  aid  of  monopolies  and  thus  prevent  that  reasonable  ejccbange 
of  commodities  which  would  enali>lc  foreign  countries  to  buy  our  sur- 
plus agricultural  and  roanufactureti  product*,  with  resultant  benefit 
to  the  toilers  and  producers  of  America.  Trade  interchange,  on  the 
basis  of  reciprocal  advantages  to  the  countries  participating,  is  a  time- 
honored  doctrine  of  Democratic  faith-  We  declare  our  party's  posi- 
tion to  be  in  favor  of  a  tax  on  commodities  entering  the  Custom 
Houses  that  will  promote  effective  comfx^tition,  protect  against 
monopoly  and  at  the  same  time  produce  a  fair  revenue  to  support 
the  Governraent. 

The  greatest  contributing  factor  in  the  increase  and  unbalancing 
of  prices  is  unscientiSc  taxation.  After  having  increased  taxation 
and  the  cost  of  living  by  two  liillinn  dollars,  under  the  Fordney- 
McCumber  tariff,  all  that  the  Republican  Party  could  suggest  in  the 
way  of  relief  was  a  cut  of  $3tX),O0O,O0O  in  direct  taxes;  and  that  was 
to  l>e  given  principally  to  those  with  the  largest  incomes. 

Although  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  lack  of  capital  for  investment 
to  meet  the  present  requirements  of  all  legitimate  industrial  enter- 
prises, and  although  the  farmers  and  general  consumers  were  bearing 
the  brunt  of  tariff  favors  already  granted  to  special  interests,  the 
Administration  was  unable  to  devise  any  plan  except  one  to  grant 
further  aid  to  the  few. 

Fortunately  this  plan  of  the  Administration  failed,  and,  under 
Democratic  leadership,  aided  by  progressive  RepubUcans,  a  more 
equitaVjle  one  was  adopted  which  reduced  direct  taxes  by  about 
$450,000,000. 

The  issue  between  the  President  and  the  Democratic  Party  is  not 
one  of  tax  reduction  or  of  the  conservation  of  capital  It  is  an  isisue 
of  the  relative  burtlen  of  taxation  and  of  the  distribution  of  capital 
a8  affected  by  the  taxation  of  income.  The  President  still  stands  on 
the  so-called  Mellon  plan^  which  his  party  has  just  ref»ised  to  indorse 
or  mention  in  its  platform. 
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The  incoine  tax  was  intended  as  a  tax  upon  wealth.  It  was  not 
intended  to  take  from  the  poor  any  part  of  the  necessaries  of  life* 
We  hold  that  the  fairest  tax  with  which  to  raiise  revenues  for  the 
Federal  Government  is  the  income  tax. 

We  favor  a  graduated  tax  upon  incomes,  so  adjusted  as  to  lay  the 
burdens  of  government  upon  the  taxpayers  in  proportion  to  the  bene- 
fits they  enjo}'  and  their  abihty  to  pay. 

We  oppose  the  so-calltxl  nuisance  taxes,  sales  taxes  and  all  other 
forms  of  taxation  that  unfairly  shift  to  the  consumer  the  burdens  of 
taxation. 

We  refer  to  the  Democratic  revenue  measure  passed  by  the  last 
Congress,  as  diatinRui^ed  from  the  McUon  tax  plan,  as  an  illustration 
of  the  policy  of  the  Demotratic  Party.  We  first  made  a  flat  reduction 
of  25  |K>r  cent  upon  the  tax  of  all  incomes  payable  this  year,  and  then 
we  8«3  clmnged  the  profM>acd  Mellon  plan  as  to  eliminate  taxes  upon 
the  poor»  redueing  them  upon  moderate  inccmes  and,  in  a  lesser 
degree,  uiwn  the  incomes  of  multimillionaires.  We  hold  that  aU  taxes 
are  unnecessarily  high,  and  pledge  ourselves  to  further  reductions. 

We  denounce  the  Mellon  tax  plan  as  a  device  to  relieve  multi- 
millionaires at  the  expense  of  other  taxpayers,  and  we  accept  the 
issue  of  taxation  tendered  by  President  Coohdge. 

During  the  four  yearp  of  Republican  government  the  economic 
condition  of  the  American  farmer  has  changed  from  comfort  to  banL- 
ruptcy,  with  all  its  attendant  miseries.     The  chief  causes  of  this  are: 

(a)  The  Repuhlicarj  policy  of  isolation  in  international  affairs  hiis 
prevented  Euro|«?  from  getting  back  to  its  normal  balance?,  and,  by 
leaving  unsolved  the  economic  problems  abroad,  has  driven  the 
European  city  population  from  industrial  activities  to  the  soil  in 
large  numtxTs  in  order  to  earn  the  mere  neceisilies  of  life.  This  has 
deprived  the  American  farmer  of  his  normal  export  trade. 

{b)  The  Republican  policy  of  a  prohibitive  tariff,  exemplified  in  the 
Fordncy-McCumber  law,  which  has  forced  the  American  farmer,  with 
his  export  market  debilitated,  to  liuy  manufactured  goods  at  sus- 
tained high  domestic  levels,  thereby  making  him  the  victim  of  the 
profiteer. 

(c)  The  Republican  policy  of  high  transportation  rates,  both  rail 
and  water,  which  has  made  it  impossible  for  the  farmer  to  ship  hia 
produce  to  market  at  even  a  living  profit. 

To  oflF.set  these  policies  and  their  disastrous  results,  and  to  restore 
the  farmer  again  to  economic  equality  with  other  inclustriahsts,  we 
pledge  ourselves: 

(a)  To  adopt  an  international  policy  of  such  co-operation,  by  direct 
official  instead  of  indirect  und  evasive  unofficial  means,  as  will  re- 
estabUsh  the  farmers'  export  market  by  restoring  the  industrial 
balance  in  Europe  and  the  normal  flow  of  international  trade  with 
the  settlement  of  Europe's  economic  problems, 

(b)  To  adjust  the  tariff  so  that  the  farmer  and  all  other  classes  caa 
buy  again  in  a  competitive  manufacturers'  market. 
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(c)  To  readjust  and  lownr  rail  and  water  rates,  which  will  make  our 
markets,  both  for  the  buyer  and  the  seller,  national  and  inlemational 
inatcail  of  rt!Ki«nal  and  local. 

(fi)  To  bring  aWut  tho  early  completion  of  internal  waterway 
Hysteme  for  transportation,  and  to  develop  our  water  powers  for 
cheaper  fertilizer  and  use  on  our  farms, 

(e)  To  stimulate  by  every  protx^r  governmental  activity  the  pro- 
gress of  the  co-<5perative  marketing  movement  and  the  establishment 
of  an  export  marketing  corporation  or  commission  in  order  that  the 
exportable  surplus  may  not  cuiablish  the  price  of  the  whole  crop. 

(f)  To  secure  for  the  farmer  credits  suitable  for  his  needs. 

{g\  By  the  establishment  of  these  policies,  and  others  naturally 
supplementary  thereto,  to  reduce  the  margin  between  what  the  pro- 
ducer receives  for  his  products  and  the  consumer  has  to  pay  for  hia 
Buppliej^,  to  the  end  that  we  secure  an  equality  for  agriculture. 

The  sponsors  for  the  Esch-Cumrains  Transportation  Act  of  1920p 
at  the  limes  of  its  presentation  to  Congre&s,  stated  that  it  had  for  it^ 
puryjose  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  transportation,  the  improvement 
uf  SfTvice,  the  bettering  of  labor  conditions,  the  promotion  of  peaceful 
co-operation  between  employer  and  employee,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  assurance  of  a  fair  and  just  return  to  the  railroads  upon  their 
invejitmont. 

We  are  in  accord  with  these  announeed  purposes,  but  contend  that 
the  act  has  failed  to  accomplish  them.  It  has  failed  to  reduce  the 
coat  of  transportation.  The  promi.sed  improvement  in  8er\ice  has 
not  been  realised.  The  labor  provisions  of  the  act  have  proven  un- 
satisfactory in  settling  differences  between  employer  and  employees. 
The  so-called  recapture  clause  has  worked  to  the  advantage  of  the 
strong  and  has  been  of  no  benefit  to  the  weak. 

The  pronouncement  in  the  act  for  the  development  of  both  rail  and 
water  transportation  ha5  proved  futile.  Water  transportation  upon 
our  inland  waterways  has  not  been  encouraged,  and  limitation  of  our 
coastwise  tratle  is  threatened  by  the  administration  of  the  act.  It 
has  unnecoAsartly  interfered  with  the  pow(*r  of  the  States  to  regidate 
purely  intrastate  transportation.  It  must,  therefore*  be  so  rewritten 
that  the  high  purposes  which  the  public  welfare  demands  may  be 
accomplished. 

Railroail  freight  rates  should  be  so  readjusted  as  to  give  the  bulky, 
basic,  low-priced  raw  comn^nniities,  such  ns  agricultural  products,  coal 
and  oTcs,  the  lowest  rates,  placing  the  higher  rates  upon  more  valu- 
able and  less  bulky  manufactured  products. 

We  reaffirm  and  pledge  the  fulfillment  of  the  policy,  with  reference 
to  Muscle  Shoals,  as  declared  and  passed  by  the  Democratic  majority 
of  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress  in  the  National  Defense  Act  of  1916, 
"for  the  production  of  nitrates  or  other  products  needed  for  muni- 
tions of  war  and  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers." 

We  hold  that  the  production  of  cheaper  and  higher  grade  fertiliaers 
is  essential  to  agricultural  prosperity.    We  demand  prompt  action  by 
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Congress  for  the  operation  of  Muscle  Shoals  plants  to  maxirOum 
capacity  in  the  production,  distnbutioni  and  sale  of  commerfial 
fertilizers  to  the  farmers  of  the  counin%  and  we  opiKise  any  k^gislation 
that  limits  the  production  of  fertilizers  at  Muscle  Shoals  by  limiting 
the  amuvmt  of  power  to  be  useii  in  their  manufacture. 

We  denounce  the  recent  cruel  and  vrnjust  contraction  of  legitimate 
and  necessary  credit  and  currency,  which  waJ3  directly  due  to  the 
so-calleti  dettation  policy  of  the  Republican  Party  as  declared  in  its 
national  plutforra  of  June,  1920,  and  in  the  speech  of  acceptance  of 
its  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

Within  eight^fm  months  after  the  election  of  1920  thia  policy  re- 
sulted in  withdrawing  bank  loans  and  discounts  by  over  t5,(XKJ,D00,- 
OOO  and  in  contracting  our  currency  by  over  51,500,000,000.  This 
contraction  bankrupted  hundreds  of  thouHaiids  of  fanners  and  stock 
growers  in  Anierica  and  resulted  in  widespread  industrial  depreaaion 
and  unemplojTnen  t. 

We  demand  that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  be  so  administered 
as  to  give  stability  to  industry,  comn^erce  and  finance,  els  was  in- 
tended by  the  Democratic  Parly,  which  gave  the  Federal  Reaerve 
SyBtcm  to  the  Nation, 

The  Democratic  Party  was  foremost  in  urging  immediate  reclaraft- 
tion  for  the  arid  and  semi-arid  lands  of  the  West,  These  iands  are 
located  in  the  public-land  States  and,  therefore,  it  i»  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  utilize  their  reaourees  by  reclamation, 

Honjestead  entrjTnen  under  reclamation  projects  have  sufTcrcd 
from  the  extravagant  inefficienciea  and  mistakes  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  Reclamation  Act  of  1924,  recommended  by  the  Fnct-Finding 
Commifflion  and  added  aa  an  amendment  to  the  second  deficiency 
appropriation  bill  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,,  waa  eliminated  from 
that  bill  by  the  Republican  conferees  in  the  report  they  presented  to 
Congress  one  hour  before  afljournment.  The  Democratic  Party 
pledges  itself  actively,  eflSciently  and  economically  to  carry  on  the 
reclamation  projects  and  to  make  equitable  adjustment  for  the  mis- 
takes the  Government  has  made. 

We  pledge  n-covery  of  the  navy's  oil  reserves  and  all  other  part* 
of  the  ptiWic  domain  which  have  been  fraudulently  or  illegally  leased 
or  otherwise  wrongfully  transferred  to  the  control  of  private  interests; 
%'igoroua  prosecution  of  all  public  ofhcials,  private  citizens  and  cor- 
porations that  participated  in  these  transactions;  revision  of  the 
Water  Power  Act,  the  General  Leasing  Act  and  all  other  legislation 
relating  to  the  public  domain  that  may  be  pFsential  to  its  conservation 
and  honest  and  efficient  use  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  country'. 

We  believe  that  the  Nation  should  retain  title  to  its  water  power, 
and  we  favor  the  ejtpeditious  creation  and  development  of  our  water 
power.  We  favor  strict  public  control  and  conservation  of  all  the 
Nation's  natural  resources,  such  as  coa!,  iron,  oil  and  timber,  and  their 
use  in  such  manner  as  may  be  to  the  best  interest  of  our  citizens. 
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The  conservation  of  migratorj-  birds,  the  establishment  of  jrame 
pre  senses  and  the  prtttpction  and  conaervalion  of  wild  life  are  uf  im- 
portiiTico  to  iigriculturiiitfi  as  well  as  sportsmen. 

Uur  disapptiaring  natural  resource  of  timber  calls  for  a  national 
policy  of  reforestation. 

Iniiirovcd  roads  are  of  vital  importanpr,  not  only  to  commerce  and 
industry  hut  ai.sij  to  agriculture  and  rural  life.  Wi^  call  attention  to 
the  record  of  the  DemorraJic  Party  in  thia  matter  and  favor  a  con- 
tinuance of  Federal  aid  under  exialinK  Federal  and  8tate  agencies. 

Mining  is  ime  of  the  baaic  industries  of  this  eounlry.  We  produce 
more  coai,  iron*  copper  and  silver  than  any  other  country.  The  value 
of  our  mineral  production  is  second  only  to  agriculture.  Minin;;  has 
Buffered  like  M^t;^culture,  and  from  the  same  ( auscH.  It  is  the  duty 
of  our  (loveninicnt  to  foster  this  industry  and  to  remove  the  restric- 
iionn  that  destroy  its  prosijerity. 

We  pledge  the  Democratic  Party  to  regulate  by  covenimental 
ageneie«  the  anthracite  coal  indu9tr>^  and  all  other  eorpnration?*  oon« 
trolling  the  nc(H?sHaric8  of  life,  where  public  welfare  has  l>een  subordi- 
nattxl  to  private  interests. 

The  Democratic  Party  condemns  the  vacillating  policy  of  the  Re- 
publican Administration  in  its  failure  to  develop  an  American-flag 
ehippinp  policy.  There  ha-^  Iwen  a  marked  decrease  in  the*  volume 
of  American  commerce  carried  In  American  vessels  as  comi>ared  to 
the  record  under  a  l>emocratic  Administration. 

Wc  oppose  as  illogical  and  nnaoiiiid  all  efforts  to  overcome  by 
Bul>sidies  the  handicaps  to  American  shipping  and  commerce  imposed 
by  Republican  policies. 

We  condemn  the  practice  of  certain  Ameriean  railroads  in  favoring 
foreign  .^hips,  and  pledge  ourselves  to  correct  such  dis*Timinations, 
We  declare  for  an  Americanowned  merchant  marine,  Ameriean  built, 
and  manned  by  American  r  rews,  which  is  essential  for  naval  security 
ID  war,  and  is  a  protection  to  the  .American  farmer  and  manufacturer 
against  excessive  ocean  freight  charges  on  product.sof  farm  and  factory. 

We  declare  the  Government  should  owti  and  oiK'rate  such  ships  aa 
will  insure  the  accomplishment  of  these  purposes,  and  to  continue 
such  operation  as  long  iss  h  may  be  necessary  without  obstructing  the 
develupmi'nl  and  grovvthof  a  privately  owned  American-flag  shipping. 

We  believe  with  Thomas  Jefferson  and  other  foundexa  of  the 
Repubiie  that  ignorance  is  the  enemy  of  freedom,  and  that  each 
Stjite,  being  re,sponsible  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualifications 
of  it«  citjxens  and  for  the  e^qjenditure  of  the  moneys  collected  Ijy 
taxation  for  the  support  of  its  schools,  shall  use  its  sovereign  right 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  education. 

The  Federal  CJovernment  should  offer  to  the  States  such  counsel, 
advice  and  aid  h£<  may  be  made  available  through  the  Federal  agencies 
for  the  general  improvement  of  our  schools  in  view  of  our  national 
needs. 

We  denounce  the  action  of  the  Republican  Administration  in  its 
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violations  of  the  principles  of  civil  service  by  its  partisan  removals 
and  manipulation  of  the  eligible  liets  in  the  Post  Office  Department 
and  other  Kovcrnmental  departments;  by  its  packing  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  so  that  that  commission  becanie  the  servile  instrument 
of  the  Administration  in  its  wish  to  deny  t.o  tht;  ex-serviw  men  their 
preferential  rights  under  the  law,  and  the  evasion  of  the  requirements 
of  the  law  with  reference  to  app<nntments  in  the  department. 

We  pledge  the  Democratic  Party  faithfully  to  comply  with  the 
spirit  as  well  a8  the  regulation  of  civil  service;  to  extend  ilii  provisions 
to  internal  revenue  officers  and  to  other  employeeH  of  Ihc  Government 
not  in  executive  positions,  and  to  secure  to  cx-acrvice  men  preference 
in  9uch  appointment  a. 

VVc  declare  in  favor  of  adequate  salaries  to  provide  decent  living 
conditiona  for  postal  employeea. 

We  pledge  the  Democratic  Party  to  a  policy  which  will  prevent 
membera  of  eithE?r  House  who  fail  of  ro-election  from  participating  in 
the  8ub5*equcnt  aesaions  of  ConRreaa.  This  can  l)e  accompliiihed  hy 
fixing  the  day  a  for  convening  the  Conjn;re«a  immediately  iiftcr  the 
biennial  national  election;  and  to  this  end  we  favor  granting  llie  right 
to  the  people  of  the  several  States  to  vote  on  proposed  constitutional 
smondmenta. 

We  favor  the  extension  of  the  probation  principle  to  the  courts  of 
the  Ignited  States. 

We  welcome  the  women  of  the  Nation  to  their  rightful  place  by 
the  side  of  men  in  the  control  of  the  Government,  whose  burdens  they 
h:ivc  alwaya  shared. 

The  Democratic  Party  congratulatea  them  upon  the  essential  part 
which  they  have  taken  in  the  proRresa  of  our  country,  and  the  teal 
with  which  they  are  using  their  political  power  to  aid  the  enactment 
of  beneficent  law.*  and  the  exaction  of  fidelity  in  the  public  service. 

We  favor  gciierouii  appropriations,  honest  management  and  sym- 
pathetic care  and  assistance  in  the  hospitalization,  rehabilitation  and 
compensation  of  veterans  of  all  wars  and  their  dependents.  The 
humanizing  of  the  Veterans*  Bureau  is  imperatively  requiriid. 

The  Nation  now  knows  that  the  predatory  interests  have,  by  sup- 
plying Republican  campaign  funds,  systematically  purchased  legisla- 
tive favors  and  administrative  immunity.  The  practice  must  stop; 
our  Nation  must  return  to  honesty  and  decency  in  pohtics. 

Elections  are  public  affairs  conducted  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  will  of  the  sovereign  voters.  Therefore,  we  demand 
that  national  election.^  shall  hereafter  be  kept  free  from  the  poison  of 
excessive  private  contributions. 

To  this  end,  we  favor  reasonable  means  of  publicity,  at  pubhc 
expense,  so  that  candidates,  properly  before  the  people  for  Federal 
offices,  may  present  their  claims  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  Such  pub- 
hcity  should  precede  the  primary  and  the  election. 

We  favor  the  prohibition  of  individual  contributions^  direct  and 
indirect,  to  the  campaign  funds  of  Congressmen,  Senators  or  Preai- 
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denti&l  cflndidates,  beyond  &  reaBonable  mim  to  be  fixed  in  the  l&w, 
for  both  inriividual  contributions  and  total  expenditures,  with  re^ 
quiremenla  for  full  publicity. 

We  advcKiate  a  complete  revision  of  the  Comipt  Practices  Act  to 
prevent  Newberryism  and  the  election  evils  diacloeed  by  recent  in- 
vestigations. 

Recognizing  in  narcotic  addiction,  especially  the  fspreading  of  heroin 
addiction  among  the  youth,  a  grave  peril  to  .America  and  lo  the  hu- 
man race,  we  pledge  ourselves  vigorously  to  take  against  it  all  legiti- 
mate and  proper  me^iaurcs  for  education,  for  control  and  for  suppres- 
sion at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Republican  Administration  has  failed  lo  enforce  the  Prohibi- 
tion Law,  ia  guilty  of  trufhcking  in  liquor  pennils  and  has  become  the 
protector  of  violators  of  this  law. 

The  Democratic  Party  pledges  itself  to  respect  and  enforce  the 
Consnfution  and  all  laws. 

We  demand  that  the  States  of  the  Union  shall  be  preserved  in  all 
their  vigor  and  puwer.  They  constitute  a  bulwark  against  the  cen- 
tralizing and  destructive  tendencies  of  the  Rt^pubUcan  Party. 

We  condemn  the  effortjs  of  the  Repubhcan  Party  to  nationalize 
the  functiuns  and  duties  of  the  States. 

We  oppose  the  extension  of  bureaucracy,  the  creation  of  unneces- 
sary bureaus  and  Federal  agencies,  and  the  muJtiphcation  of  offices 
and  officeholders. 

We  demand  a  revival  of  the  spirit  of  local  self-govemraent  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  the  frw  institutions  of  our  Republic. 

Wc  pledge  ourselves  to  maintain  our  established  position  in  favor 
of  the  exclusion  of  Asiatic  immigration. 

The  Filipino  people  have  succeeded  in  maintaintng  a  stable  Govern- 
ment and  have  thus  fulfUled  the  only  condition  laid  down  by  Congress 
as  a  prerequisite  to  the  granting  of  independence.  We  declare  that 
it  ia  now  our  liberty  and  our  duty  to  kcpp  our  promise  to  these  people 
by  granting  them  immediately  the  independence  which  they  so 
honorably  covet. 

The  maladministration  of  affairs  in  Alaska  ia  a  matter  of  conoem 
to  all  our  people. 

Under  the  Republican  Administmtion  in  Alaska  development  has 
ceased  and  the  fishing  indu8tr>'  has  been  seriously  impaired. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  correct  the  evils  which  have  grown  up  in 
the  development  of  that  rich  domain. 

An  adequate  form  of  local  self-government  for  Alaska  must  be 
provided,  and  to  that  end  we  favor  the  establishment  of  a  full  terri- 
torial form  of  government  for  that  Territory,  similar  to  that  enjoyed 
by  all  the  Territories  except  Alaska  during  the  huit  century  of 
American  history. 

We  believe  in  a  policy  for  continuing  the  improvements  of  the 
National  Park,  the  harbors  and  breakwaters,  and  the  Federal  roads 
of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 
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We  recotnmetid  legislation  for  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitanifi  of  the 
Virgin  Isbinds, 

We  coodenm  the  Lausanne  Treaty.  It  barters  legitimate  Ameri- 
con  rights  and  betrays  Armenia  for  the  Chester  oil  concession, 

W'v  favor  the  protection  of  Amprican  rights  in  Turkey  and  the  ful- 
filhnent  of  President  Wilson's  arbitral  award  respecting  Annenia, 

We  welcome  to  the  sisterhood  of  repubhcs  the  ancient  land  of 
Greece,  which  gave  to  our  party  il«  priceless  name.  We  extend  lo 
her  Cjovernmeut  and  people  our  cordial  gocxl  wishes. 

W^ar  in  a  relic  of  barbart&tn,  and  it  ia  justifiable  only  as  a  measure  of 
defense. 

In  the  event  of  war  in  which  the  man  power  of  the  Nation  is 
drafted,  all  other  resources  should  likewise  be  drafted.  This  will 
tend  to  diijcourage  war  by  depriving  it  of  ite  profits. 

We  demand  a  strict  and  sweeping  reduction  of  armaments  by  land 
and  sea,  ao  that  there  shall  be  no  competitive  military  program  or 
naval  building*  Until  agreementH  to  this  end  have  Ijeen  made  we 
advocate  an  army  and  navy  adequate  for  our  national  safety. 

Our  Govcmmenl  should  secure  a  joint  agreement  witli  all  nations 
for  world  di^innament,  and  also  for  a  referendum  of  war,  except  in 
case  of  actual  or  threatened  attack. 

Those  who  must  furnish  the  blood  and  bear  the  burdens  imposed 
by  war  should,  whenever  possible,  be  consulted  before  this  supreme 
sacrifice  is  required  of  them. 

The  Democratic  Party  pledges  all  its  energies  to  the  outlawing  of 
the  whole  war  system.  We  refuse  to  believe  that  the  wholesale 
slaughter  of  human  beings  on  the  battlefield  ts  any  more  neceeaary  to 
man's  highest  development  than  is  killing  by  individuals. 

The  only  hope  for  world  peace  and  for  economic  recovery  lies  in 
the  organized  eflorts  of  sovereign  nations  co-operating  to  remove  the 
causes  of  war  and  to  substitijte  law  and  order  for  violence. 

lender  Democrat ic  leadership  a  practical  plan  was  devised  under 
which  fift3'-four  nations  are  now  operating  and  which  has  for  its 
fundamental  purpoae  the  free  co-operation  of  all  nations  in  the  work 
of  peace. 

The  Government  of  the  United  Statea  for  the  last  four  years  has 
had  no  foreign  policy,  and  consequently  it  baa  delayed  the  rcHtoration 
of  the  political  and  economic  agencies  of  the  world.  It  has  impaired 
our  self-respect  at  home  and  injured  our  prestige  abroad.  It  has 
curtailed  our  foreign  markets  and  ruined  our  agricultural  prices. 

It  is  of  supreme  importance  to  civilization  and  to  mankind  that 
America  be  placed  and  kept  on  the  right  side  of  the  greatest  moral 
question  of  all  time,  and,  therefore,  the  Democratic  Party  renews 
its  declaration  of  confidence  in  the  ideals  of  world  peace,  the  League 
of  Nations  and  the  World  Court  of  Justice  as  together  constituting 
the  supreme  effort  of  the  stat^smansliip  and  religious  conviction  of 
our  time  to  organize  the  world  for  peace. 
Further,  the  Democratic  Parly  declares  that  it  wiU  be  the  purpose 
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of  the  next  AdministTatlon  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  flecure  for  oiir 
country  that  moral  leadership  in  the  family  of  nations,  which,  in 
providence  of  Gixl,  has  been  so  clearly  marked  out  for  it. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  the  I/i'agne  of  Nations  as  an  agencj'  work- 
ing for  peace;  therefore,  we  believe  that,  in  the  interest  of  permanent 
peace,  and  in  the  lifting  of  the  great  burdens  of  war  from  the  backs 
of  the  people,  and  in  order  to  ^'staiiliah  a  pt-rmauent  foreign  policy 
on  these  supreme  questions,  not  auljjeet  to  change  with  change  of 
party  Administrations,  it  is  de,'sirable,  wise  and  necet^san*^  to  lift  this 
question  out  of  party  politics^  and  to  that  end  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
American  people  at  a  referendum  election,  advisory  to  the  Govern- 
ment, to  be  held  officially  under  act  of  CongresR,  frtn:  from  all  other 
questious  and  candidacies,  after  ample  time  for  full  consideration  and 
discussion  throughout  the  country,  ujwn  the  question,  in  suljkstance, 
as  follows: 

"Shall  the  United  States  become  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations  uiwn  such  reservations  or  amendments  to  the  covenant  of 
the  League  as  the  President  and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  may 
agree  upon/* 

Immediately  upon  an  af&nnative  vote  we  will  carry  out  ^ch 
mandate. 

We  favor  and  will  promote  deep  waterways  from  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  Gulf  and  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

We  favor  a  policy  for  the  fostering  and  building  of  inland  water- 
ways and  the  removal  of  discrimination  against  water  tranaporl-ation. 
Flood  control  and  the  lowering  of  (looti  levels  is  essential  to  the  siifety 
of  life  and  property,  the  productivity  of  our  lands,  the  navigability 
of  our  streams  and  the  reclaiming  of  our  wet  and  overflowed  lands 
and  the  creation  of  hydroelectric  power. 

We  favor  the  expeditious  construction  of  flood  relief  works  on  the 
MiaBiasippi  and  Colorado  rivers  and  also  such  rt'clamation  and  irriga- 
tion projecti  upon  the  Colorado  River  as  may  be  found  to  be  fi^asiblc 
and  practicable. 

We  favor  liberal  appropriations  for  prompt  co-ordinated  mirvej's 
by  the  United  States  to  determine  the  possibiiitifjs  of  general  naviga- 
tion improvements  and  water  power  development  on  navigable 
streams  and  their  tributaries,  to  secure  reliable  information  as  to  the 
moat  economical  navigation  improvement,  in  combination  with  the 
most  efficient  and  complete  dovelopmpnt  of  water  power. 

W^e  favor  suspension  of  the  granting  of  Federal  water  power 
licenses  by  the  Federal  Water  Power  Commission  until  Congress  has 
received  reports  from  the  W' ater  Power  CommJasion  with  regard  to 
appUcations  for  such  licenses. 

We  favor  the  immediate  passage  of  such  legislation  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  States  efficiently  to  enforce  their  laws  relating 
to  the  gradual  financial  strangling  of  innocent  investors,  workers  and 
consumers,  caused  by  the  indiscriminate  promotion,  refinancing  and 
reorganizing  of  corporations  on  an  inSated  and  overcapitalized  basis, 
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resulting  already  in  the  »indertnining  and  collapse  of  many  railroacla, 
public  Berviw  and  induslrial  corporations,  manife»ting  itaelf  in  un- 
employment,^ irreparable  lo&s  and  waste,  and  which  constitute  a 
serious  menace  to  the  stability  of  our  economic  system. 

The  Ft'derid  Trade  Commission  has  submitted  to  the  R^'puliliean 
Administration  numerous  reports  showinjg  the  existence  of  monopolies 
and  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  has  recommended  pro- 
ceedings against  these  violators  of  the  bw. 

The  few  progecutions  which  have  resulted  from  this  abundant 
evidence  furnished  by  this  agency  created  by  the  Democratic  Party, 
while  proving  the  indifference  of  the  Administrutioii  to  the  violations 
of  law  by  trusts  and  monopolies  and  its  friendship  for  them,  never- 
theless demonstrat*!  the  value  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

We  declare  that  a  private  monopoly  is  indefensible  and  intolerable, 
and  pledge  the  Democratic  Party  to  vigorous  enforcement  of  existing 
laws  aganist  monopoly  and  illegal  combinations  and  to  the  enactment 
of  Kuch  further  metisurt'S  an  may  be  necessary. 

We  favor  a  sustained  development  of  aviation,  both  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  commercially*. 

Labor  is  not  a  commodity.  It  is  human.  We  favor  collective 
bargaining  and  laws  regulating  hours  of  labor  and  conditions  under 
which  labor  is  performed. 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  legislation  providing  that  the  product 
of  convict  Iftlmrshippcxl  from  one  State  to  another  shall  l^e  .miltjecl  to 
the  laws  of  the  latter  State,  exactly  as  though  they  had  been  produced 
therein. 

In  order  to  mitigate  unemployment  attending  business  depression, 
we  urge  the  enactment  of  legislation  authorizing  that  the  cunstruc- 
tion  and  repair  of  public  works  be  initiated  in  periods  of  acute  un- 
employment. 

We  pledge  the  party  to  co-operate  with  the  State  Governments  for 
the  welfare,  education  and  protection  uf  child  life  and  all  necessary 
Bafeguards  against  cxliaustive,  debilitating  emplojTiient  conditions 
for  women. 

Without  the  votes  of  Democratic  members  of  the  Congress  the 
Child  Laljor  Amendment  would  not  have  been  submitted  for  ratifica- 
tion. 

From  the  day  of  their  birth  friendly  relations  have  existed  between 
the  Latin-American  republics  and  the  tJnited  States.  That  friend- 
ship grows  stronger  as  our  reliitionK  become  more  intimate,  llie 
Democratic  Party  sends  to  these  republics  its  cordi^d  greetings. 
God  has  made  us  neighbors  —  justice  shall  keep  us  friends. 

The  Democratic  Party  reaffirms  its  atlherence  and  devotion  to 
those  cardinal  principles  contained  in  the  Constitution  and  the 
precepts  upon  which  our  Government  is  founded,  that  Congress  shall 
make  no  laws  resi>ecting  the  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  abridging  the  frtyedom  of  speech  or  of  the 
press,  or  ihc  right  of  the  people  pcaccablj,-  to  assemble  and  to  petition 
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the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievanceaj  that  the  church  and  the 
state  shall  be  and  remain  ecparate,  and  tliat  no  religioys  test  shall 
ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  of  public  trust  imdej* 
the  United  States.  These  principles  we  pledge  ourselves  ever  to 
defend  and  maintain.  We  innist  at  all  times  upon  obedience  to  the 
orderly  prooesae^  of  the  law  and  deplore  and  condemn  any  effort 
to  aroufte  religious  or  racial  dissension. 

Affirming  our  faith  in  these  principles,  we  submit  our  cause  to  the 
pe<jple. 


pROGRESSrVE  AND  SOOALIST  CONTENTIONS 

[A  Conference  for  Progressive  Political  Action  was  opened  at 
Cleveland,  July  4.  Robert  M,  La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin ^  was 
endorsed  for  President  and  Burton  K.  Wheeler,  of  Montana,  for 
Vice-President.  Senator  La  FoUette  chose  the  name  '*Progre»- 
sive"  for  the  Party. 

The  Socialist  Party  Convention  held  at  Cleveland  July  7  ap- 
proved the  Candidates  and  Platform  of  the  Progressive  Party.] 

Candidates 

For  President,  Robert  Marion  La  Follettc,  of  W^isconsin 
For  Vice-President,  Burton  Kendall  Wlieeler^  of  Montana 

Platform 

For  14ft  years  the  American  people  have  beeti  seeking  to  establish 
a  govenimcnt  for  the  service  of  all  and  to  prevent  the  establishment  of 
a  government  for  the  mastery  of  the  few.  Free  men  of  every  genera- 
tion must  tombat  renewed  efturts  of  orKanized  force  and  ^reed  to 
destroy  iilierty.  Every  gentTiitiou  must  wti^e  a  ne^w  war  tor  freedom 
against  new  forms  that  .seek  through  new  devices  to  enslave  mankind. 

lender  our  representative  democracy  the  people  protect  their 
liberties  through  their  public  agents. 

The  test  of  public  officials  and  public  policies  alike  must  be: 
W'iH  they  s(^r\^e,  or  will  they  exploit,  the  common  need? 

The  reactionary  continues  to  put  his  faith  in  mastery  for  the  solu- 
tion of  idl  problems.  He  stacks  to  have  what  he  calls  the  **  strong  men 
and  best  mintb"  rule  and  impose  their  decision  upon  the  massea  of 
their  weaker  brethren. 

The  progressive,  on  the  contrary,  contends  for  less  autocracy  and 
more  democracy  in  government,  and  for  less  power  of  privilege  and 
greater  obhgation  of  service. 

Under  the  principle  of  nithle^  individualism  and  competition, 
that  government  is  deemed  best  which  offers  to  the  few  the  greatest 
chance  of  individual  gain. 
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Under  the  profreasive  principle  of  co-operation,  that  government 
18  deemed  best  which  offers  to  the  many  the  highest  level  of  average 
iiappioess  and  wt^ll-lx'ing. 

It  is  our  faith  that  we  all  go  up  or  down  together  —  that  class  gains 
are  temporary  delusions  and  that  eternal  laws  of  coujpeusation  moke 
every  man  his  brother's  keeper. 

In  that  faith  we  present  our  program  of  public  service: 

The  uae  of  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  cnish  private 
monopoly,  not  to  foster  it, 

I'nqualified  enforcement  of  the  conatitutionaJ  guarantees  of  free- 
dom of  apt'ech,  press  and  assemblage, 

P(d  ilie  ownership  of  the  Nation's  water  power  and  creation  of  a 
public  superpower  system.  Strict  public  control  and  permanent 
conservation  of  all  national  rraources,  including  coal,  iron  and  other 
0TO8,  oil  and  tjmlver  landa,  in  the  interest  of  the  people*  Promotion 
of  public  works  in  times  of  business  depression. 

Retention  of  surtaxes  on  swollen  incomes;  restoration  of  the  tax 
on  excess  profits,  on  stock  dividends,  profits  undistributed  to  evade 
taxes,  rapidly  progressive  taxes  on  large  estates  and  inheritances  and 
repeal  of  exca'i«ive  tariff  duties,  especially  on  trust -controlled  neces- 
fiitiea  of  life,  and  of  nuisance  taxes  on  consumption,  to  relieve  tlio 
people  of  the  present  unjust  burden  of  taxation  and  compel  those 
who  profited  by  the  war  to  pay  their  sliare  of  the  war's  coHts  and  to 
provide  the  funds  for  adjusted  compensation  solemnly  pledged  to 
the  veterans  of  the  World  War, 

Reconstruction  of  the  Federal  Reserve  and  Federal  Farm  Ijoan 
System  to  provide  for  direct  public  control  of  the  Nation's  money 
and  credit,  to  make  it  available  on  fair  terms  to  all,  and  National 
and  State  Legii^laturcs  to  permit  and  promote  co-operative  banking. 

Adequate  laws  to  guarantee  to  farmers  and  industrial  workers  the 
right  to  organize  and  l>argain  collectively,  through  representatives  of 
their  own  choosing,  for  the  maintenance  or  improvement  of  their 
standards  of  life. 

Creation  of  Government  marketing  corporation  t^  provide  a  direct 
route  between  farm  producer  and  city  consumer,  and  to  assure  farm- 
ers fair  prices  for  their  productn  and  protect  consumers  from  the 
profiteers  in  foodstuffs  and  other  necessaries  of  life.  Ijegislation  to 
conduct  the  meat-packing  industrj'. 

Protection  and  aid  of  co-operative  enterpriaea  by  National  and 
State  legislation. 

Conunon  internal lonal  action  to  effect  the  economic  recovery  of 
the  world  from  the  effects  of  the  World  War. 

Rept-al  of  the  Eseh-Cummine  law.  Public  ownership  of  radroads, 
with  democratic  operation,  with  definite  safeguards  against  bureau- 
cratic control. 

Abolition  of  the  tyranny  and  usurpation  of  the  courts,  including 
fhe  practice  of  nullifying  legislation  in  conflict  with  the  political, 
social  or  economic  theories  of  the  judges.    Abolition  of  iajunctions 
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in  lalior  disputes  and  of  the  power  to  punish  for  contempt  without 
trial  by  jury.  Election  of  all  Federal  judges  without  parly  designa- 
tion for  limited  terms. 

Prompt  ratification  of  the  Child  Labor  Amendment,  and  aubse- 
quent  enactment  of  a  Federal  law  to  protect  children  in  industry. 
Removal  of  legal  dLscriniinations  against  women  by  measures  not 
prejudicial  to  legislation  neeessary  for  the  protection  of  wumuo  and 
for  the  advancement  of  B0<nal  welfare. 

A  deep  waterway  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  aea. 

We  denounce  the  mercenary  system  of  foreign  \yohvy  under  recent 
Administrations  in  the  interest*!  of  tiimncial  imperialist  a,  oil  monopo- 
lists and  international  bankers,  which  has  at  time^  deiRraded  our  8tate 
Department  from  i(a  high  siTvice  as  a  strong  and  kindly  interme- 
diary of  defenseless  govemmenta  to  a  trailing  outpost  for  those  in- 
terests and  c^onecssion  wekora  ongagiKl  in  the  exploitation  of  weaker 
nations,  as  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  AmtTiciui  fieople,  destructive 
of  domestic  development  and  provocative  of  war.  We  favor  an  ac- 
tive foreign  policy  to  Viring  about  a  revision  of  the  Versailles  Treaty 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  i^Jiaistice,  and  to  promote  firm 
treaty  agrecraentsii  with  all  nations  to  outlaw  wars,  abolish  conscrifi- 
tion^  drajstiealty  reduce  land,  air  and  naval  armaments,  and  guarantee 
public  referendums  on  peace  and  war. 

In  siipp<irtmg  this  program  we  are  applying  to  the  needs  of  to-day 
the  fundamental  principles  of  American  democracy,  opposing  equally 
the  dictatorship  of  plutocraey  and  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 

We  appeal  to  all  Americana  without  regard  to  partisan  affiJiation, 
and  we  raise  the  standards  of  onr  faith  so  that  all  of  like  purpose  may 
rally  and  march  in  this  campaign  under  the  bannerH  of  progreaaivo 
union. 

The  Nation  may  grow  rich  in  the  vision  of  greed.  The  Nation  will 
grow  great  in  the  vision  of  serv'ice. 

Minor  Con^ve  nations 

The  So(^alist-Labor  Party  Convention,  held  at  New 

York.  May  11-13 

Candidates 
For  President,  Frank  T,  Johns,  of  Oregon 
For  Vice-President,  Verne  L.  Reynolds,  of  Maryland 


Platform 

The  Platform  for  1924  and  that  for  192t)  were  identical  with  two 
exeeptions-  The  first  paragraph  fnT  1924  refers  to  the  **16th  Na- 
tional Convention,"  that  fnr  1920  l)eing  the  15th. 

The  paragraph  (next  to  the  last)  beginning,  "We  therefore  call 
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upon  the  wage  workers,"  had  a  reference  in  1920  to  the  Workers' 
International  Industrial  Union,  which  was  given  up  in  1924.  The 
paragraph  in  1924  read: 

"We  therefore  call  upon  the  wage  workers  to  organize  themselves 
into  a  revolutionary  pohtical  organizali<jn  under  the  banner  of  the 
Socialist  Labor  Party;  and  to  organize  themseKTs  hkewise  upon  the 
industrial  field  into  a  Sociidist  industrial  uninnj  in  order  to  txinAoliduto 
the  material  power  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  Che  Socialist 
Industrial  Republic." 


Noie 

The  Party  polled  in  lfl24,  33,901  votes  in  20  States. 
ican  Labor  Year  Bookf  1925,  page  164.) 


(See  Amcr- 


The  Prohibition  Party  Convention,  held  at  Columbus 
Ohio,  June  6 

Candidates 
For  President,  Herman  Preston  Paris,  of  Missouri 
For  Vice-Preisideiit,  Miss  Marie  Caroline  Brekn  of  California 


Platform 

The  Prohibition  Party  in  National  Convention  at  ColumbuB,  Ohio» 
thiw  sixth  day  of  June^  1924,  recognizing  Almighty  God  as  the  souree 
of  all  governmental  authority  and  that  the  principles  enunciated  by 
Hi.'^  Sfin,  Jesus  Christ,  slnndd  gxiidc  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  gov- 
ernment, makes  the  following  deelaration  of  principles: 

Four  yeara  of  nullification  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  by  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  officials  have  demonstrated  the  sound* 
ncsH  of  the  philosophy  of  the  IVohlbition  Party  that  a  law  wjnferring 
a  right  will  enforce  itself,  but  a  law  prohibiting  a  wrong,  financially 
and  politically  entrenched,  requires  a  party  thoroughly  committed  to 
it»  maintenancf^  and  enf^jrremcnt.  Little  or  no  improvement  can 
be  expected  so  long  as  the  friends  of  the  prohibitory  law  divide  them- 
selves among  political  parties  seeking  vo\4is  of  the  law  violators  and 
the  nullifieationiste,  which  votes  are  regarded  to  be  as  necessary  to 
the  succr*3s  of  those  political  parties  as  are  the  votes  of  the  law  abiders. 

The  astounding  revelations  of  corruption  and  maladminiistration 
in  government,  extending  to  the  Cabinet  itself,  are  but  the  inevilahle 
consequences  of  the  moral  bankruptcy  of  a  political  party  wliich,  per- 
petiiflting  the  old  liquor  regime,  is  dependent  upon  the  wet  vote  for 
its  margin  of  phxrality. 

The  time  is  past  when  the  United  States  can  hold  aloof  from  the 
affairs  of  the  World.    We  support  the  proposal  far  the  entrj^  of  thia 
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Country  into  the  Court  of  International  Justice,  as  an  important  step 
for  ftubatitutiag  law  for  force  in  the  settlement  of  international  dis- 
pute*. 

\\'hilc  adhering  to  our  time-honored  position  of  demanding  justioa 
for  both  Labor  and  Capital,  we  dcclari*  tliat  the  interests  of  the  gen- 
eral puhlie  are  paramount  to  both.  Therefore,  we  favor  the  speedy 
enactment  by  Congress  and  the  several  State  liCgialatureB,  each  in 
ita  respective  jurisdiction,  of  such  legialation  aa  ahall  impartiaUy 
protect  all  three  of  these  classes. 

In  the  constantly  increasing  trend  of  population  from  the  country 
into  the  towns  and  cities,  with  the  consequent  abandonment  of  the 
farms,  this  country  faces  a  grave  peril.  It  is  self-evident  that  the 
farmer,  with  his  investment  in  hifl  londfl,  buildings,  live  stock,  ma- 
chinery, tools,  and  labor,  ought  to  receive  more  than  one  half  of  the 
dollar  paid  by  the  consumer  for  the  products  of  the  farm,  where  no 
process  of  manufacture  intervenes.  If  given  power,  we  will  by  ap- 
propriate legislation  endeavor  to  secure  to  the  farmer  his  just  share 
of  the  proceeds  of  his  toil. 

All  natural  resources,  including  mineral,  oil,  and  timber  lands, 
water  powers  and  other  wealth  still  remaining  to  the  United  States 
after  the  wasteful  and  profligate  administration  of  corrupt  old  party 
officials,  should  be  held  perpetually  and  operated  to  produce  revenue 
for  the  use  of  the  Government.  They  must  not  be  ruthlessly  squan- 
dered by  men  or  corporations  for  their  own  enrichment,  nor  must  tl 
become  the  collateral  of  political  parties  for  promissory  notes  issued^ 
for  value  received. 

V\'e  denounce  the  enactment  by  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties  in  many  states  of  unjust  and  discriminatory  election  laws, 
that  make  it  almost,  and  in  some  states  entirely  impossible  for  minor 
parties  to  n'tain  their  place  on  the  official  ballot,  or  for  new  partic 
to  be  formed,  and  we  demand  their  repeal. 

The  Bible  is  the  Magna  Charta  of  human  liberty  and  national 
safety  and  is  of  highest  educational  value.  Therefore  it  should  have 
large  place  in  our  public  schooLn. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  there  are  largo  numbers  of  unasaimilated 
aliens  now  in  this  country  w^ho,  in  their  present  condition  and  en- 
vironment, are  incapable  of  aiwimilation,  and  are  therefore  a  menace 
to  our  institutions,  we  declare  1  jr  an  immediate,  scientific  invtstiga- 
tion,  looking  forward  to  a  constructive  program  for  Americanizing 
these  aliens. 

We  deplore  the  prevailing  disregard  of  the  parties  m  power  of  the 
Constitutional  division  of  governmental  powers  into  Legislative, 
Executive,  and  Judicial  branches,  and  when  placed  in  authority  we 
pledge  strict  observance  of  such  division. 

We  approve  and  adopt  the  program  of  the  National  League  of 
Women  Voters  for  public  welfare  in  government  in  so  far  as  a  strict 
regard  for  the  division  of  powers  under  our  dual  form  of  government 
will  permit. 
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We  favor  the  ext^nBion  of  the  merit  By  stem  to  all  the  agencies  of 
the  Executive  branch  of  o;ir  Governraent. 

We  favor  freedom  of  speech,  a  fri^  press,  our  free  public  school 
BysteiD,  and  compulsory  attendance  in  our  public  schools.  We  are 
unalterably  opposed  to  public  mtmies  being  used  for  sectarian  pur- 
poses. We  favor  keeping  open  to  public  inspection  all  places  where 
public  wards  are  cared  for. 

Vn  this  record  of  principles,  and  on  its  record  of  long-time  faith- 
fulness and  vision,  proved  by  the  many  reforms  which  it  was  the  first 
to  advocate,  the  National  Prohibition  Party  summons  all  those  who 
favor  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic,  the  enforcement  of  law,  the 
maintenance  of  constitutional  government^  the  purification  of  our 
politicfi,  honesty  and  efficiency  in  administrationj  and  the  building  of 
a  better  citizenship,  to  join  with  us  in  a  new  alignment  in  a  political 
party  to  achieve  these  traoBcendent  objectives. 


The  AiCERiCAN  Pabty  Convention,  held  at  Coluubub 
Ohio,  June  3 

Candidates 
For  President,  Gill^ert  Owcd  Nations,  of  Washington^  D.C. 
For  Vice-President,  Leander  L,  Pickett,  of  Kentucky  (in  place 
of  Charles  H,  Randall,  who  withdrew) 


Note 

An  American  Party  was  organised  early  in  1924  in  Pennsylvania. 
During^  the  Convention  at  Columbus,  Ohio^  in  June  the  EimthiQ 
Dispatch  of  the  3d  carried  a  display  statement  that  the  Convention 
was  not  authorized  by  the  real  American  party.  This  Convention 
voted  on  the  first  balJot: 
For  President 

Gilbert  O.  Nat  ions,  of  Washington,  D.C. , ,  20 

Gifford  Pinehot  of  Pennsylvania 7 

For  Vice-Prpsident 

Charles  H.  Randal!  of  California 16 

William  D.  ITpshaw  of  Georgia 10 

Governor  Pinehot  and  Congressman  Upshaw  declined  to  be  eon- 
sidered,  Mr.  Randall  withdrew,  and  Leander  L.  Pickett  of  Wihnore, 
Kentucky,  took  his  place.  The  Platform  has  not  been  printed,  but 
the  following  para^aphs  are  taken  from  a  manuscript  copy  lejit  by 
Judge  Nations.  He  rcfupc<l  to  accept  the  Convention  platform, 
which  will  be  found  summarized  in  the  CongrMMioTial  DiQest  for  July- 
August,  1924. 
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Plalform 
{Significant  paroffraph^) 

Politics  tntmt  be  Ijom  again.  Decay  of  the  Rcpiihlican  and  Demo** 
cratic  imrties  ia  tragic  and  irretrievable.  It  is  geaeraliy  conceded] 
that  no  real  issuea  divide  those  parties. 

In  the  prevailing  wilderm-ss  of  shams  and  evasion  the  Arnerican^ 
Party  enters  the  field  to  rally  the  pulilic  conscience,  to  mobilize  the 
patriotic  sentiment  produced  by  educational  publicity  dtiring  the  last 
ten  years  and  t-o  restore  the  lofty  politiciU  standards  of  Washington 
and  Jefferson  and  Monroe  and  Lincoln, 

Perfect  ubediencc  to  law  is  a  cardinal  tenet  of  this  party.  It  be- 
lieves inten9(*ly  in  the  righteousnt^sa  of  the  I'rohibition  Amendment 
and  the  Volstca<l  enforcement  act.  Its  tnenilHTtship  was  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  battle  that  wrote  those  constructive  measures  into  the 
Con.stitQiion  and  statutes  of  the  I  nited  States. 

Under  the  present  cumbrous  and  ineHicient  machine^>^  responsi- 
bility for  law  enforcement  is  too  far  removed  from  the  President, 
Opportunitira  for  evoaion  are  too  great.  The  Prohibirion  Vnil  should 
L>e  divorced  entirely  from  the  hoetile  and  plutocratic  treasury  de- 
partment. 

The  American  Party  demands  total  exehision  from  our  ghores  of  the 
tides  of  debased  immigration  that  have  ber-n  pouring  into  our  gn?at 
cities  and  industrial  centers,  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Polit- 
ical and  economic  incentives,  both  in  derogation  of  our  national 
ideali^,  have  been  chiefly  hmtnimcntal  in  bringing  them. 

The  law  providra  that  after  the  year  1020  admissions  shall  be 
based  on  the  total  percentages  of  our  population  tracing  their  descent 
from  the  various  foreign  lands,  On  the  whole,  this  is  the  best  statute 
yet  enacted  to  deal  with  the  supremely  important  immigratioa 
problem. 

The  BiUe  in  the  Schwds  —  The  American  Party  l>elieves  in  the 
Bible  and  the  public  schools.  It  demand*?  that  the  Word  of  God 
shall  be  read  and  taught  in  the  schm^ls  of  the  United  States. 

Public  ami  Parochiai  Sckmth  —  This  party  demands  that  Ameri- 
cans shall  l>e  educated  in  American  sch(X)ls.  No  other  institution 
is  w>  typical  of  this  RepnWic. 

Federal  Department  of  Eduaiiian  —  Nearly  six  years  ago  a  measure' 
was  introduced  in  both  homses  of  Congress  to  cstabRsh  a  department 
of  etlucation  in  the  President's  Cabinet  and  to  appropriate  fimds  to 
the  several  States  to  remove  the  Uwl  vestige  of  illiteracy,  to  educate 
immigrants,  to  train  teachers  and  to  pay  them  adequate  sakries  and 
to  promote  physical  education. 

In  that  state  of  the  record  our  duty  is  plain.  The  American  Party 
demands  enactment  of  the  mea-sure  that  alien  and  hostile  influence 
has  so  long  and  so  unpatnotically  smothered  in  committee.  Both 
the  other  part  ies  are  in  accord  with  the  hierarchy  of  Rome.  No  momj 
vita!  measure  has  been  before  Congress  in  a  generation. 
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Private  fortunps  continue  to  absorb  the  nationaJ  wealth  with  con- 
Btantly  accelerated  rapidity*  The  vast  disparity  l>etween  the  fab- 
ulously rich  and  th^  averjigf*  citiuen  atoadily  widms.  The  situation 
has  biM^oine  extroraely  grave.  Neither  piddlinp  remedies  nor  shams 
wiH  meet  it.     Prompt  and  heroifj  adjustment  is  required. 

Neither  of  the  old  parties  haa  the  eourage  and  integrity  to  deal 
effectually  with  this  imniment  and  momentou.s  problem.  The  finan* 
cial  polieies  of  both  are  shap<*d  on  Wall  Street.  The  jVmerican  Party 
offers  the  following  measures  of  relief: 

1.  Elimination  of  tax  on  incomes  of  less  than  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  such  gradunted  increase  of  tax  rates  on  enonnoua  ret^ipts  us 
to  render  it  impossible  to  pile  up  the  huge  private  fortunes  that  more 
and  more  prey  upon  the  public*  trample  on  justice  and  control  the 
business  and  politics  of  America  and  the  world. 

2.  Public  carriers  doing  an  interstHlc  or  international  businesa 
should  be  chartered  only  l>y  the  Federal  (Government  and  the  busi- 
ness methods  and  affairs  of  all  industry  should  be  aubject  to  thorough 
inspection  by  public  authority  and  eomplete  regulation  by  law  to 
prevent  unjust  and  arbitrary  fixing  of  prices  and  wages  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  consumer  and  the  employee. 

3.  Adequate  methodii  and  s^anctions  should  be  provided  to  compel 
the  rich  a«  well  as  the  poor  to  make  complete  and  accurate  return  of 
all  their  holdings  and  incomes  for  the  purpose  of  taxation. 

4.  All  property  not  publicly  owned  should  be  equally  subject  to 
taxation  at  uniform  rates  and  no  future  issues  of  bonds  should  \>e  ex- 
empted. Private  benevolences  can  very  easily  render  all  ecclesiastical 
and  benevolent  activities  able  to  pay  their  taxes  and  operate  without 
placing  themselves  constantly  under  obligations  to  politicians  in 
derogation  of  the  spirit  of  the  First  Amendment  of  the  Const  itut.ion. 

5.  Government  expenditures  should  be  greatly  reducwl.  Throngs 
of  employees  in  emergency  departments  created  for  the  neetls  of  the 
World  War  should  t>e  discharged  and  the  departments  abolish(>d. 

fi.  Expenditures  for  the  army  and  navy  can  be  and  should  he  re- 
duced when  all  resources  of  the  Nation  as  well  as  its  man  fK>wer  are 
made  legally  subject  to  draft  in  ciise  of  war. 

The  existing  World  Court  is  a  creature  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
It  was  called  to  order  and  ils  firat  session  opened  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Secretary  General  of  the  League. 

The  Government  at  Washington  electwl  by  the  American  people 
and  responsible  to  them  Ls  infinitely  preferable  to  any  superstate 
functioning  at  Genevn  or  elsewhere  not  elected  by  us  nor  Bfubjcct  to 
our  ('ontrol. 

The  American  Party  demands  that  America  stay  out  of  Europe  and 
that  Europp  stay  out  of  America.  We  favor  justice  and  friendship  to 
all  peoples,  but  subjection  to  none- 

There  is  no  religious  issue  in  the  attitude  of  the  American  Party 
towards  the  papal  system.  It  is  not  the  religion  of  the  papacy  and 
the  Roman  hierarchy  and  clergy  that  we  oppose.    We  would  defend 
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their  rdigious  liberty  with  exactly  the  aame  chivalry  and  justice  as 
thai  of  Frott'stanla, 

If  such  mighty  and  growing  forces  belong  to  church  life  in  any 
iegitimat*'  mmse  they  are  entitled  to  room  in  this  country.  But  if 
they  are  the  poUtical  vanguard  of  an  empire  —  even  a  unique*  empire 
—  now  encircling  the  earth,  they  are  alien  and  dangerous  to  our 
Nation  and  its  dumeBLlc  iiistituiioaa. 


Commonwealth  Land  Party  (Formerly  Single  Tax  Party) 
Convention,  at  New  York,  February  8,  9 

For  President,  William  J,  Wallace,  of  New  Jersey 
For  Vice-President,  John  Cromwell  Lincoln,  of  Ohio 

Ptafform 

We,  the  Commonwealth  Land  Parly,  formerly  the  Single  Tax 
Party,  in  National  Convention  assemliied,  reaffirming  the  principles 
enunciated  in  the  platform  of  the  Single  Tax  Party  at  their  National 
Convention  at  Chicago  in  1920,  declare: 

That  the  ojirth  is  the  birthright  of  all  mankind  and  that  all  have  an 
equal  and  unalienable  right  to  it«  u.se. 

That  man's  need  for  land  is  expressed  by  the  rent  of  land;  that  land 
rent  results  from  the  presence  and  productive  activities  of  the  people; 
that  it  ariBes  as  the  result  of  natural  law,  and  that  it  therefore  should 
be  taken  to  defray  public  exjicnses. 

That  the  eart  h  iia  not  now  free  to  the  use  of  all  the  people;  that  it  has 
become  the  private  property  of  a  few;  that  this  private  ownership  of 
the  earth  enables  the  owners  of  land  to  take  for  private  puffioses  the 
rent  of  land,  which  is  created  by  the  community  and  which  therefore 
belongs  to  the  community.  That  the  rightful  ownership  of  all  wealth 
rests  on  the  production  of  such  wealth;  that  no  such  justification  of 
ownership  enters  into  the  ownership  of  land,  aa  the  earth  is  not  a 
product  of  labor;  that  therefore  the  appropriation  of  the  rent  of  land 
for  private  purposes  is  robbery  of  the  community,  is  in  violation  of 
man's  natural  rights^  is  without  moral  sanction,  and  is  no  leaa  iniqui- 
tous l>ecause  sanctioned  by  law. 

That  as  a  result  of  permitting  land  owners  to  take  for  private  pur- 
poses the  rent  of  land,  which  belongs  to  the  community,  it  becomes 
nt!cessary  to  impose  the  burdens  of  taxation  on  the  products  of  labor 
and  industry^  which  are  the  rightful  property  of  individuals,  and  to 
which  the  Government  has  no  moral  right. 

That  the  rent  of  land^  nlwaj^s  sufficient  to  defray  all  the  legitimate 
expenses  of  government,  if  taken  for  public  purposes  in  place  of  all 
taxes,  will  provide  a  surfilus  available  for  public  improvements,  public 
benefits  and  human  welfare*  on  a  scale  hitherto  undreamed  of. 

That  there  is  therefore  no  juslLIication  fur  taxing  buaincfis,  industry, 
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hhoT  or  thrift,  and  that  such  taxes  merely  biirdon  industrj-,  breed 
evftsiona  and  diRhotirsty,  drive  wealth  into  hiding  places,  divert 
capital  from  production,  increaae  the  price  of  commodities  and  raise 
the  coat  of  living. 

That  the  private  ownership  of  land  is  a  denial  of  man's  right  to  the 
earth;  that  it  restricts  the  conditions  under  which  the  laTidleas  must 
produce;  that  it  therefore  leasena  the  return  for  their  efforts  and  com- 
pels the  employment  of  the  entire  time  and  energy  of  the  great  mass  of 
mankind  to  oh  tain  a  mere  subaiatence. 

That  the  struggle  for  existence  is  not  fundamentally  a  struggle  be- 
tween capital  on  one  hand  and  labor  on  the  other,  but  between  capital 
and  labor  on  the  one  hand  and  land  monopoly  on  the  other.  That 
capital  and  labor  are  the  joint  producers  of  all  wealth;  that  together 
they  are  entitled  to  all  wealth,  and  that  they  are  both  robbed  of  their 
production  by  their  common  enemy,  the  landowning,  francliiee-hoM- 
ing  few  who,  through  their  monopoly  of  the  earth  and  its  natural  re- 
sources, exact  from  both  labor  and  capital,  and  without  any  return  to 
either,  the  first  fniits  of  all  their  efforts. 

That  because  of  private  appropriation  of  the  rent  of  land  and  the 
resultant  denial  to  the  people  of  the  use  of  the  land,  save  at  exorbitant 
prices,  due  to  the  conse<iiicnt  speculation  in  land  values,  production  of 
wealth  is  evcrj'where  curtailed  and  an  unfair  and  unnatural  competi- 
tion for  existence  arises,  which  in  every  field  of  labor  and  effort  turns 
man  against  man. 

That  all  evils  arising  out  of  our  unjust  economic  eystem,  Buch  as 
business  depressions,  hard  times,  unemployment,  poverty  and  the 
fear  of  poverty,  bad  housing  conditions,  and  the  crime,  vice  and  dis- 
eftBGH  due  to  these  (conditions,  are  the  result  of  the  private  ownership  of 
the  earth  and  the  appropriation  of  its  products  by  the  few. 

That  thcvii'  conditions  are  Ijecoming  daily  more  intensified;  that 
relentlessly  the  cost  of  living  pursues  the  slender  purse  and  robe  in- 
dustry of  its  toil;  thai  the  unnatural  and  unequal  struggle  between 
the  landless  on  the  one  hand  and  the  private  ownership  and  monopoly 
of  the  earth  and  its  natural  resources  on  the  other»  is  strangling  both 
the  producer  and  the  consumer- 

That  out  of  the  false  fonndations  upon  which  our  economic  stnic- 
ture  rests,  false  ideas  of  life  arise;  among  which  are  the  theory  that 
taxes  diould  be  levied  according  to  ability  to  pay  or  on  the  evidences 
of  industry  and  thrift  {a  false  doctrine  that  is  taught  even  in  our 
coU^es),  that  it  is  proper  to  take  wealth  by  taxation  from  those  who 
have  it  merely  because  they  have  it;  that  tariffs  and  subsidies  are 
justifiahle,  and  that  oil,  coai  and  mineral  resources  and  the  land 
values  involved  in  public  franchises  are  the  proper  olijects  of  plunder 
to  he  exploited  by  the  mighty;  that  as  a  result  of  these  beliefs  greedy 
parasites  attack  the  public  treasurj'  through  legislative  channels,  and 
men  and  nations  vie  with  each  other  to  appropriate  to  themselves 
and  for  their  private  purposes  the  gifts  intended  for  all  and  the  bene- 
fits of  which  bliould  be  shared  by  all. 
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That  any  attompt  to  adjust  the  glaring  and  evident  inequalitiea 
and  injustices  of  our  present  economic  s^'stem  by  the  taxing  of  in- 
comes is  a  fallflfCyt  is  communistic  in  principle  and  must  remain  wholly 
meffi*ctive  to  rectify  such  inc<iualitics,  as  it  leaves  undisturl^ed  the 
eourse  from  which  all  imjustly  obtained  incomes  are  derived;  whc^.reaa 
the  collection  of  the  rent  of  land  for  public  purposes^  wheievcT  it  ap- 
pears or  whatever  its  nature,  would  stop  unearned  incomes  at  their 
source  and  would  at  the  same  time  protect  all  honestly  acquired 
wealth  and  hold  it  secure  against  confiscation  through  taxation. 

That  the  violation  of  natural  law  cannot  go  unpunished;  that  the 
di\'crsion  of  the  ronX  of  land  into  private  pockets  and  away  from  pub- 
lic \mi*  is  a  Tiolation  of  natural  law,  and  that  the  evils  arising  out  of 
our  unjust  econnmic  system  are  the  {M^nalties  that  follow  such  viola- 
tion as  effect  follows  cause. 

That  none  of  the  other  political  parties,  Reptiblican,  Democratic  or 
Socialist,  appears  as  the  opponent  of  unearned  wealth  or  incomes  ob- 
tained from  lanti  ownership,  which  ia  the  foundation  of  monopoly,  nor 
tis  the  defender  of  wealth  honestly  acquired  from  labor,  industr\% 
enterprise,  talent  or  invention. 

We  therefore  demand  that  the  full  rent  of  land  Ix?  collected  by  the 
Government  in  place  of  all  direct  and  indirect  taxes  and  that  all  build- 
ings, machinery,  implements  and  improvements  on  land,  all  industT>\ 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  salaries,  incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  or  intellect,  be  entirely  exempt  from  taxation. 

Furthermore,  we  pled(?e  ourselves  to  formulate  into  lawauch  meas- 
ures as  will  make  effective  these  demands,  to  the  end  that  the  cause  of 
all  economic  evils  will  be  forever  abohshed  and  economic  freedom  for 
all  l*e  forever  assured. 

Taking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public  purposes  insures  the  fullest 
and  best  use  of  a!I  limd.  In  cities  this  would  mean  more  homes  and 
more  places  to  do  luminess  and  therefore  lower  rents.  In  rural  com- 
munities it  would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  fanner  from  land  mort- 
gages and  would  «uarantec  him  full  possessinn  of  his  ent  ire  product  at 
a  small  land  rental  to  the  Government  without  the  pa>Tnent  of  any 
taxes.  It  wriuld  prevent  the  holrling  of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  increase  the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  \w  used  only  by  the  emplnymeni  of  labor.  Putting  land 
to  its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an  unlimited  demand  for  lalior. 
With  an  unlimittHi  demand  for  labor,  the  job  would  seek  the  man,  not 
the  man  seek  the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its  full  share  of  the 
product. 

All  labor  and  tndustrj'  depend  basically  on  land,  and  only  in  the 
mea-^ure  that  land  is  allainabte  can  labor  and  industry  l>e  prosperous. 
The  taking  of  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public  purposes  would  put  and 
keep  all  land  forever  in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  Ihe  people^s  needs, 
and  so  would  insure  real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 

As  a  result  of  the  increased  production  that  would  follow  the  fnseing 
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of  the  earth  to  the  use  of  man,  there  would  be  more  food,  more  cloth- 
ing and  more  shelter.  But  normal  man  needs  raore  than  these,  and 
as  aU  will  then  be  prosperous  and  able  to  satisfy  their  wants,  men'a 
efforts  would  nBturaliy  turn  to  a^jqiiirmg  comfortsj  educatiouj  reerea- 
tion  and  those  things  which  are  now  considered  luxuries. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all  buitdings,  machinery,  implementa 
and  improvetnenta  on  land,  all  mdustry,  thrift  and  enterprijsej  all 
wages,  salaries,  incomes  and  every  produft  of  lalxjr  and  intellect,  will 
encourage  men  to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward  them  for  their 
efforts  to  improve  the  land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render  the 
services  that  the  people  netid,  instead  of  penalizing  them  for  these  ef- 
forts as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery  by  the  GovcTnmeot  which 
now  pries  into  men's  private  affairs  and  exact*  fines  and  |M*niiities  in 
the  shajje  of  tolls  aad  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's  industry  and 
thrift. 

If  the  fuU  rent  of  land  were  taken  for  public  expenses,  Ihe  sum  now 
taken  for  Federal,  State  and  local  taxes,  amounting  approximately  to 
$7,500,1)00,000  annually,  would  for  the  most  part  remain  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  people,  as  would  also  the  value  of  the  then  enormously 
increased  production  (many  times  that  amount),  and  tofiether 
these  would  provide  the  increajH^d  return  to  lalxjr  and  to  induBtr}\ 

With  real  and  permanent  prosperity  assurtitl  to  all  and  unearned 
fortunes  denied  to  all,  the  evils  due  to  the  present  unjust  economic 
system  would  disappear.  Man  would  then  express  the  better  and 
higher  rpxalities  within  hira;  good  would  take  the  place  of  evil;  learn- 
ing and  culture  would  replace  ignorance  and  crime;  health  would 
supplant  disease;  vice  would  vanish  anfl  early  and  health}'  marriage 
would  make  possible  happy  and  contented  homes. 

War  and  strife,  now  and  always  due  to  economic  maladjustment, 
would  disappear  with  the  elimination  of  private  ownership  of  land, 
which  hfLS  ever  been  the  cftuse  of  all  the  worUrs  economic  troubles. 

Out  of  the  darkness  of  the  past,  the  mate  of  the  bludgeon  and  the 
apear,  a  product  of  the  power  of  might  and  the  rule  of  the  sword,  bom 
of  greed,  nurtured  by  robl)er>'  and  murder  throughout  the  ages,  and 
carrying  ever  in  its  wake  the  ravaging  and  plunder  of  the  people,  the 
devaatation  of  their  countries  and  the  impoverishment  of  the  race, 
comes  the  private  ownership  of  land  —  the  fount  of  all  evil,  the  de- 
Btroyer  of  mankind. 

No  structure  built  in  violation  of  natural  law  can  stand;  civilization 
built  in  such  violation  must  fall;  other  civilJKations  have  gone  down; 
the  foundations  of  this  civilization  are  crumbling. 

If  civilization  is  to  live,  private  ownership  of  land  must  go.  If 
private  ownership  of  land  cootinue&t  this  civilization  is  doomed. 
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National  Inbbpbkdbnt  Party  Convention  held  in 
Indianapolis,  July  9 

Candidatea 

For  President,  John  Zahnd,  of  Indiana,  who  withdrew  m  favor 

of  Senator  La  Follette 
For  Vice-President,  Roy  M.  Harrop,  of  Nebraska 

Note 

After  a  conference  with  the  executive  committee  of  the  party,  Mr. 
Zahnd  withdrew  on  July  29  in  favor  of  Seniitor  La  Follette. 

Farmer-Labor  Progressive  Convention,  held  at 
St.  Paul,  June  17,  18 

Candidates 

For  President,  William  Zebulon  Foster,  of  lUinois,  in  place  of 

Duncan  McDonald,  of  Illinois,  resigned. 
For  Vice-President,  Benjamin  Gitlow,  of  New  York^  in  place  of 

William  Bouck,  of  Waahington  (State),  resigned. 

Foster  and  Gitlow  had  already  been  nominated  by  the  Work- 
erg'  (Communist)  Party. 

Platform 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  enunciated  a  principle  that  everj' 
human  being  is  endowed  with  certain  inalicnalile  rights.  Among 
these  are  the  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Theue 
rights  are  to-day  denied  the  great  mass  of  people  of  thi.y  country  by  a 
privileged  rlass  which  throyigh  ite  economic  and  pohtical  power  dom- 
inat(.«i  the  life  of  the  people  of  this  country- 

This  privileged  class  hays,  through  the  organixation  of  trusts,  through 
interlocking  directorates,  through  the  great  banking  institutions  of 
Wall  Street,  concentrated  the  control  of  the  economic  hfe  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  handa  of  a  financial  oligarchy  with  its  headquarters  in  Wall 
Street.  It  uses  its  power  to  araass  great  wealth  for  itac^lf  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  happinesa  and  well-l>eing  of  the  farmers  and  industrial 
workers  who  are  the  producers  of  the  wealth  of  this  country. 

In  order  to  maintain  its  privileges  and  to  aid  in  it^  exploitation  of 
the  farmers  and  industrial  workers,  this  privileged  class  has  fastened 
its  grip  upon  the  Government.  It  uses  the  legislative,  executive  and 
judicial  branch^ of  the  Government  alike  as  instrviments  in  its  service 
to  SL^cure  greater  and  greater  profits  and  to  amass  greater  and  greater 
wealth. 
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It  has  used  briberj*  and  corruption  to  steal  from  the  people  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country. 

Through  raids  upon  the  pubhc  treiwury  during  the  war  and  in  the 
aettlcment  of  war  contracta  it  has  looted  the  p>eople  of  hundreds  of 
millioDS  if  not  billions  of  dollars. 

The  legislation  paisscd  by  Congress  is  cleverly  designed  to  increase 
the  profits  of  the  privilef^ed  class.  It  has  driven  millions  of  farmers 
from  the  land  through  its  financial  manipulations. 

It  ustia  the  courts  to  strike  down  the  industrial  workers  who  dare  to 
carry  on  the  struj^gle  for  better  wages  and  working  conditions. 

It  uaes  the  police  power  and  soldiers  against  the  same  industrial 
workers  who  seek  to  secure  from  industry  the  means  in  wages  au^cieut 
for  a  dfioent  standard  of  Uviog. 

It  haa  created  govcmnaent  wars  which  have  no  other  purpose  than 
to  kcr^p  the  workers  in  subjection  and  make  impossible  the  realization 
of  their  aspirations  for  a  higher  standard  of  living. 

It  U8^  the  Supreme  Court  to  protoct  its  prt3pc>rticd  interests  and  ita 
right  to  bring  process  against  the  welfare  of  the  millions  who  produce 
wealth. 

It  maintains  a  great  army  and  navy  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
its  investments  in  foreign  lands  and  coercing  weaker  governments  in 
the  interests  of  the  Wall  Street  financial  oligarchy. 

It  hm  not  hesitated  and  will  not  hesitate  to  throw  this  country  into 
war  and  sacrifice  millions  of  lives  and  millions  of  wealth  in  order  to 
protect  its  financial  interests  and  increase  its  opportunity  to  make 
profits. 

In  the  face  of  these  conditions  only  one  road  lies  open  for  the  in- 
dustrial workers  and  farmern  to  protect  themselves  from  the  exploita- 
tion and  oppression  of  the  financial  and  tndu.Htrial  lords  who  rule  the 
country :  To  organise  a  political  party  reprciwnting  the  interests  of  the 
industrial  workers  and  farmers,  and  to  enter  into  the  political  arena 
to  wrest  control  of  the  Government  from  the  hands  of  the  financial  and 
industrial  masters  who  now  rule  this  country. 

The  Farraer-Laljor  Party  frankly  avows  its  purpose  to  carr>'  on 
such  a  struggle.  It  declares  openly  that  it  is  the  party  representing 
the  workers  in  the  mines,  mills,  factories  and  workshops,  the  workers 
upon  the  land  and  the  working  farmers.  It  declares  its  purpose  to 
take  nyvT  the  Crovcrnraeat  in  the  interests  of  these  groups  and  to  use  it 
to  build  a  social  system  which  will  give  them  n  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  which  will  have  asita  first  object  their  liappineai  and  well-being. 

The  Farmer-Lalxir  Part  y  declares  as  its  purpose  to  end  the  existing 
system  of  exploitation  and  the  rule  of  the  privileged  class.  It  calls 
upon  all  organizations  of  workers,  whether  in  the  industries  or  upon 
the  land,  to  make  common  cause  with  it;  to  join  it  in  the  struggle  to 
free  the  farmers  and  industrial  workers  from  the  greedy  exploitation 
of  those  who  now  rule  the  country  and  find  for  themselves  the  right  of 
'*bfe,  liberty  and  happiness"  through  the  establishment  of  a  workers* 
and  farmers'  government. 
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There  can  be  no  genuine  public  ownership  until  the  workers  and 
farmers  coritrai  the  Govtrnmetit.  It  is  only  to  the  extent  that  there  is 
a  strong  workers'  and  farmers'  representation  in  the  government,  and 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  control  and  operation  of  the  nationalised 
industritftj  is  in  the  hands  of  the  workers  and  farmers  that  any  benefita 
can  be  realized  from  nationalization  of  industry.  The  Farmer-Labor 
Party  will  carry  on  a  struggle  to  create  these  conditions  and  for: 

(Ij  The  nationalization  of  all  monopolized  industries,  such  m 
mines,  superpower  planta  and  means  of  communication  and  trana> 
portation. 

(2j  The  organization  of  the  workers  in  these  industries  for  partici- 
pation in  the  management  and  direction  of  the  industries  nationalized, 
thut*  developing  induijtrial  democracy  until  industry  cornea  imder  the 
control  of  those  who  produce  the  wealth  of  the  Nation,  mibject  only  to 
fluch  control  as  will  protect  the  interests  of  the  producera  as  a  whole. 

(3)  We  demand  the  repeal  of  the  Federal  reserve  and  national 
banking  acts  and  in  place  thereof  declare  for  the  Goveniment  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  all  banking  institutions  at  coat. 

Tlie  prot-cetion  of  the  right  of  the  industrial  and  agricultural  work- 
ers to  organize  labor  unioiis  for  the  protection  of  their  interests  and 
the  eaeouragement  of  auch  orgaixizations. 

Li^gislation  abolishing  the  right  of  the  courts  to  issue  injunctions  in 
labor  disputes. 

The  use  of  police,  militia  and  army  to  protect  the  workers  in  their 
struggles  against  the  exploiters  in  place  of  the  use  of  these  inat rumen ta 
of  the  Government  to  suppress  the  struggles  of  the  workers  and  farm- 
ers, as  ifl  the  case  under  the  existing  capitalistic  government. 

Enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  the  adjustment  of  the  hours  of 
work  so  as  to  afford  employment  to  all  workers  in  eai^h  industry,  with 
the  maximum  workday  of  eight  hours  in  all  industries. 

A  Federal  constitutional  amendment  making  the  employment  of 
children  in  industry  less  than  16  yeajs  old  a  criminal  offense  and 
compulsory  education  and  maintenance  at  government  expense. 

A  Federal  law  providing  for  a  minimum  wage  for  all  workers  —  the 
Wf^e  to  l)e  fixed  in  co-operation  with  the  representatives  of  the  trade 
unionA. 

A  social  insurance  and  old  age  pension  law  providing  for  adequate 
sick,  accident  and  death  insurance  for  all  city  and  rural  workers. 
Funds  for  the  sjxme  to  Iw  secured  through  inereaaed  taxation  of  in- 
comes, excess  profits,  surtaxes  and  inheritance  taxefi  and  taxes  upon 
unearned  income, 

A  rmtional  maternity  insurance  law  providing  for  adequate  compen- 
sation for  all  mothers  for  a  period  covering  one  month  prior  to  and  one 
monlh  after  childbirth. 

The  abolition  of  residential  restrictions  upon  the  right  to  vote. 

Land  was  created  for  all  the  people  and  we  demand  a  system  of  kind 
tenure  which  will  eliminate  landlordism  and  tenantry  and  will  secure 
the  land  to  the  users  thereof. 
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It  ham  used  bnb(>ry  and  eormption  to  steal  from  the  people  the 
imtura!  rewurces  of  Ihe  country. 

Through  raids  upon  the  pubtc  treamiry  during  the  war  and  in  the 
settlement  of  war  contracts  it  has  looted  the  people  of  hundreds  of 
niiliions  if  not  billions  of  dollars. 

The  leRialation  passed  by  Congress  is  cleverly  deaigiied  to  increase 
the  profits  of  the  privileged  class.  It  had  driven  miiliona  of  farmers 
from  the  land  through  its  financial  manipulations. 

It  uscyj  the  courts  to  strike  down  the  industrial  workers  who  dare  to 
carry  on  the  struggle  for  better  wages  and  working  conditions. 

It  uses  the  police  power  and  soldiers  against  the  same  industrial 
workers  who  seek  to  secure  from  industry  the  means  in  wages  sufficient 
for  a  decent  standard  of  hving. 

It  has  created  government  wars  which  have  no  other  purpose  than 
to  keep  the  workers  in  subjection  and  make  impossible  the  realization 
of  their  aspirations  for  a  higher  standard  of  living. 

It  uses  the  Supreme  Court  to  protect  its  propertied  interesta  and  ita 
right  to  bring  process  against  the  welfare  of  the  millions  who  produce 
wealth. 

It  maintains  a  great  army  and  navy  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
its  investments  in  foreign  lands  and  coercing  weaker  governments  in 
the  interests  of  the  Wall  Street  financial  oligarchy. 

It  has  not  hesitated  and  will  not  hesitate  to  throw  this  country  into 
war  and  sacrifice  millions  of  lives  and  millions  of  wealth  in  order  to 
protect  its  financial  interests  and  increase  its  opportunity  to  make 
profits. 

In  the  face  of  these  conditions  only  one  road  lies  open  for  the  in- 
dustrial workers  and  farmers  to  protect  themselves  from  tlie  exploita- 
tion and  oppression  of  the  financial  and  industrial  lords  who  mile  the 
country:  To  organize  a  political  party  representing  the  inlerests  of  the 
industrial  workers  and  farmers,  and  to  enter  int^  the  political  arena 
to  wrest  control  of  the  Government  from  the  hands  of  the  financial  and 
industrial  masters  who  now  rule  this  country. 

The  Farmer-Labor  Party  frankly  avows  its  purpose  to  carry  on 
such  a  struggle.  It  decrlares  openly  that  it  is  the  party  representing 
the  workers  in  the  mines,  mills,  factories  and  workshops,  the  workers 
upon  the  land  and  the  working  farmers.  It  declares  its  purpose  to 
take  over  the  Government  in  the  interest-s  of  these  groups  and  to  use  it 
to  build  a  social  system  wliich  will  give  them  a  higher  standard  of  Iiv* 
ing  and  which  will  have  as  its  first  object  their  happiness  and  well-tieing. 

The  Farmer-Labor  Party  declares  as  its  purpose  to  end  the  existing 
system  of  exploitation  and  the  rule  of  the  privileged  class.  It  calls 
upon  all  organizations  of  workers,  whether  in  the  industries  or  upon 
the  land,  to  make  common  caust^  with  it;  to  join  it  in  the  struggle  to 
free  the  farmers  and  industrial  workers  from  the  greedy  exploitation 
of  those  who  now  rule  the  country  and  find  for  themselves  the  right  of 
"life,  liberty  and  happiness*'  throtigh  the  establishment  of  a  workers' 
and  farmers*  govenmicnt. 


fpnrmil  ia  ft  floairtf7  a  wtti*  w  Iwve  tb» 
;  AMi^  MMMltftI  of  life  to  evcrjr  pnBB  he 
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of  profit  takin^r  this  capitalist  class  has  become  the  owner  of  the  land, 
raw  material  and  machinery  of  production  upon  which  the  workers 
and  farmers  are  dependent  for  a  livelihood.    • 

The  mw  materials  and  industries  of  the  Tnited  States  are  owned  by 
the  GuryB,  Murgany,  Roc  kef  filers.  Fords,  McCormicks,  and  other 
great  capitalists.  The  workers  and  funn<''rs  alike  pay  tribute  to  these 
capitali,sts.  They  are  compelled  to  accept  a  low  standard  of  HviBg  in 
order  that  the  capitalists  may  amass  even  greater  fortunes  for  them- 
Bclves. 

It  is  this  system  of  capitaltift  ownership  of  industry  which  gives  the 
wealth  produced  to  the  few,  that  denies  the  millions  of  industrial 
workers,  agricultural  workers  and  exploited  farmers  the  enjoyment  of 
that  high  standard  of  life  which  their  hibor  and  the  wealth  they  pro- 
duce make  possible  in  this  countrj'. 

It  is  this  system  of  capitalist  ow7iership  of  industry  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  claas  struggle  belwcn-n  the  workers,  lighting  for  more  of 
what  they  produce,  and  the  capitalists,  ever  bent  on  securing  greater 
and  greater  profits  for  themselves. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  and  has  been  a  government 
of,  by,  and  for  the  capitalists.  It  is  through  the  Government  and  use 
of  the  governmental  power  that  the  eapitahsts  maintain  their  grip  on 
the  industries  and  their  power  to  rob  the  industrial  workers,  agri- 
cultural workers,  and  famiera. 

During  the  war,  with  the  connivance  of  government  officials*  the 
capitaUsts  looted  the  countrT,'  of  billions  of  wealth.  Since  the  war  the 
shipping  board  deal-s,  the  war  veterans'  board  corruption,  the  Teapot 
Dome  exposures^  have  &hown  how  the  capitalists  fill  their  pockets  at 
the  expense  of  the  working  and  farming  masBes. 

Governmental  legislation  is  framed  so  aa  to  yield  the  capitalists 
more  and  more  profits.  Tariff  laws,  taxation  laws,  agrarian  bank 
laws,  are  all  framed  so  as  to  enable  the  bankers  and  industrial  mag- 
nates to  taki-  ninrt>  and  more  of  what  the  wnrkers  producn. 

To  prevent  the  workers  from  securing  better  wages  and  working 
conditions  through  strikes,  the  capitalists  use  the  Government  to 
destroy  these  strikes.  The  disgraceful  Daugherty  injunction  against 
the  railway  shopmen,  the  use  of  troops  against  miners  in  their  strike 
in  1922,  the  use  of  the  Railway  Lalxir  Board  against  the  railroad 
workers,  are  only  outstanding  examples  of  the  continual  use  of  the 
governmental  power  by  the  capitalists  to  protect  themselves  in  taking 
greater  and  greater  profits  out  of  the  labor  of  the  workers. 

The  Government  is  a  dictatorship  of  the  capitalists  and  their  instru- 
ment for  the  oppression  and  exploitation  of  the  workers.  Although 
the  workers  are  permitted  to  vote,  the  capitalists  are  able,  through 
their  control  of  the  means  of  information  and  through  their  ec^momic 
power,  to  completely  dominate  the  Government,  National,  State  and 
local. 

It  is  these  conditions  which  the  workers  and  exploited  farmers  must 
consider  in  using  their  political  power  in  the  election  this  year. 
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The  capitalist  dictatorship  haa  named  two  candidates,  the  Re| 
lican,  Btxikp-breaker  Coolidj^e»  and  the  Morgan- Rockefeller  lawyer 
Davi.s,  Both  are  agent j<  of  the  capitalist  class,  They»  and  the  other 
candidates  of  the  two  old  parties,  will  loyally  serve  the  capitalista  if 
rehirnrxi  to  power  —  a.s  they  have  done  in  the  past, 

hn  Follclle^  who  is  nmiiing  as  an  independent,  Progressive  Re- 
publican, is  equally  a  supporter  of  the  capitalist  system  of  exploita- 
1  ion.  The  only  difference  between  La  Follette  and  Coolidge  and  Davis 
is  that  La  Follette  represents  the  independent  manufacturers,  bank- 
ers and  merchants,  who  are  seeking  greater  power  and  profit  for  them- 
selves and  are  trying  to  uae  Ihe  woirkera  and  farmcrst  to  attain  that 
end. 

La  Follette  ia  the  representative  of  little  business  against  big  busi- 
nesv^  but  not  the  reprt>gt*nlative  of  the  workei^  and  exploited  farmers 
in  their  atruRgle  against  the  capitalists.  La  FoUette'a  platform  i«  not 
a  workers*  and  fnrmerH'  platform,  but  a  little  business  man's  platform 
with  some  buit  thrown  in  for  sectiona  of  the  skilled  workers. 

Against  these  three  candidates  of  the  eapitalipt  Fvstem  of  exploita- 
tion, big  and  little,  the  Workers'  (Communii^t )  Party  presents  work- 
ing class  candidates  —  Foster  and  Gitlow  —  and  a  working  class  plat- 
form. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  w^hich  the  exploitation  of  the  workers  and 
farmers  of  this  country  can  l>c  ended.  That  is  through  the  workers 
organizing  their  mii^  powtT,  ending  the  capitalist  dictatorship  and 
establishing  the  Workers'  and  Farmers'  Government. 

In  place  of  tlie  capitalist  dietator-ship  there  must  be  established  the 
nde  of  the  wurker,s.  The  govenmiirital  power  must  be  used  in  the 
intercut  of  the  worker^-  and  fanners  aa  it  is  now  used  by  the  capitalist 
dictatorship  in  the  interr^st  of  the  eapitaliiit  cla^^. 

The  Russian  workers  and  peasants  have  estabjishf^i  their  nde  in 
the  form  of  the  Soviet  government  and  are  ustng  their  power  against 
the  capitalists  and  for  themselves —^  to  build  a  Communist  social 
system  which  will  give  the  workers  and  farmers  the  fruit  of  tJieir  toil 
'  The  Wnrkrrs'  Party  h  lighting  for  the  rule  of  the  30,ora,0(XI  work- 
ers and  their  families  in  the  I'nited  States.  This  njle  will  tje  estab- 
lishinl  through  a  proletarian  revolution  which  wiU  create  a  Soviet 
government  and  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 

This  Workers'  and  Farmers'  Govern  men  t  wiH  wrest  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  capitalists  the  raw  material  and  great  industries  and 
op4Tate  them  for  the  happiness  and  well-lieing  of  the  producers.  It 
w  ill  build  in  place  of  the  capitalis^t  system  of  production  a  Communist 
arj'stem  of  production. 

The  Workers*  Party  calls  upon  workers  and  exploited  farmera  to 
join  it  in  the  struggle  to  establish  the  Workers'  and  Farmers'  Gov- 
ernment in  ihe  United  States,  It  urges  them  1o  demonslrate  their 
support  of  the  program  of  the  Workers*  Party  by  voting  against  the 
threR  capitalist  candidates  and  for  the  Communist  candidates  — 
Foster  and  Gitlow. 
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The  Canvass  of  1924 
Labor  Unrest 

President  Harding  died  at  San  Franciseo  August  2,  1923,  while  on 
a  trip  through  the  West.  Vice-Prciiidcnt  Coolidge  was  ywom  into 
office  early  the  next  morning  by  his  fatlicr  at  Pljmouth,  Vermont. 
His  period  of  office  as  the  successor  of  Harding  was  made  conspiciiotia 
by  investigations  and  scandals.  These  threatened  the  influtiue  of 
the  Republican  Party  but  its  conBervative  policies  so  recommended 
it  to  the  public  \^iei,v  that  when  the  Republican  Convention  met  June 
10,  1924,  at  Cleveland ^  Calvin  Coolidge  was  nominated  on  the  first 
balbt  to  succeed -him t^elf.  The  ballot  atood,  for  CooUdge  1065, 
Robert  M.  La  Follette  34,  Hiram  Johnson  10. 

Governor  Frank  O.  Lowden,  of  Illinois,  was  nominated  on  the 
second  ballot  for  Vice-President,  but  declined  to  run.  General 
Chnrle!<  G.  Dawes,  of  Illinois,  waa  nominated  on  the  third  ballot, 
receiving  6R2J  votes;  Herbert  Hoover  had  334 i,  and  Judge  WiOiam 
S.  Kenyoa  75» 

The  Democratic  Convention  opened  at  New  York  City  June  24  and 
continue<l  untj!  July  10,  the  longest  in  history.  The  leading  candi- 
dates, William  G.  McAdoo,  of  Calif ornia,  and  Alfred  E.  8naith,  of 
New  York,  so  divided  the  delegates  that  neither  could  obtain  the 
neoesaaiy  two-thirds  vote. 

WTiole  number  of  votes  1098. 

Necessary  for  a  choice  (two  thirds  of  the  whole  convention)  732. 

The  result  of  the  first  ballot  was: 

JohnW^.  Davis 31 

W^illiam  G.  McAdoo . 4311 

Alfred  E.  Smith 241 

James  M.  C^x 59 

Pit.  Harrison 43J 

Oscar  W.  Underwood 424 

G^Fgc  S.  Silzer.  ...............  38 

Woodbridgi^  N.  Ferris 30 

Bamuei  M.  Ralston 30 

Carter  Gla-ss 25 

Albert  C.  Ritchie 22* 

Joseph  T.  Robinson 21 

Jonathan  M.  Davis. 20 

Charlea  W.  Bryan 18 

W^illiam  E.  Sweet 12 

Fred  H.  Brown 17 

Willard  Saulsbury 7 

Houston  Thompson 1 

John  B.  Kendrick ..............  6 


Various  plans  were  proposed  to  end  the  deadlock  which  followed. 
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One  was  to  drop  the  loweet  candidate  at  each  Tote  until  two  remained; 
another  to  reduce  the  list  to  the  leading  five;  a  third  wa^  firmlly  to 
abandon  the  two-thirde  rule  and  the  unit  rule,  and  reduce  the  list  to 
two.  A  suggestion  to  adjourn  after  the  75th  ballot  to  meet  July 
21  at  Kansas  City  met  with  no  better  fate. 

At  the  lUOth  ballot  M  cAdoo  released  his  delegates.  Mc  Adoo's  high* 
est  vote,  5S0,  came  on  the  69th  ballot.  Smith *s  highee^t,  368,  on  the 
76th.  On  the  103d  ballot  John  W,  Davis  was  nominated,  John  W. 
Davis,  of  West  Virginia,  the  nominee,  bad  been  ambassador  to  Great 
Britain.  Governor  Charles  W.  Br>^an,  of  Nebraska,  brother  of  Wil- 
liam J.  Bryan,  was  selected  by  the  leaders  for  the  second  place  and  was 
nominated  on  the  first  ballot.  There  were  severe  clashes  during  the 
29  sessions  of  the  Convention,  notably  those  over  the  Ku  Klux  IvJan 
and  entrance  into  the  League  of  Nations,  The  motion  to  mention 
the  Klan  by  name  in  the  platform  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  541.85  to 
546.15.  The  motion  for  a  definite  League  plank  was  lost  by  a  vote  of 
3534  to  742J.  An  outstanding  feature  of  the  long-drawn-out  Demo- 
cratic Convention  was  Newton  D.  Baker's  plea  for  endorsement  of 
the  League  of  Nations. 

Senator  Robert  M,  La  Follette's  views  having  been  reject^  at 
the  Republican  Convention,  a  Conference  for  Progressive  Political 
Action  was  held  on  July  4,  representing  insurgent  Republicans, 
Democrats,  and  the  more  conservative  members  of  the  Farmer- 
Labor  Party  w^ho  had  been  pushed  aside  at  the  St.  Paul  Convention 
by  Communist  delegates  lielonging  to  the  W^orkcrs"  Party.  By  these 
insurgent.**  Senator  La  FoHette  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency, 
with  Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler,  of  Montana,  for  Vice-President, 
on  a  "Progressive"  Platform.  This  platform  was  endorsed  by  the 
Socialist  Party,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  the  more  radical  leaders  to 
promi^  "class"  leadership.  The  Executive  Council  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  endorsed  La  Follette,  its  first  formal  approval  of 
a  party  candidate,  but  did  not  back  the  platform.  It  was  feared 
for  a  time  that  La  Follette  would  so  weaken  the  two  major  parties 
that  the  choice  of  a  President  would  be  thrown  into  Congreas.  On 
account  of  the  radical  F^rogressive  group  there  the  whole  issue  could 
hflve  been  clouded,  and  the  subject  caused  endless  debate  in  the  news- 
papers and  magazines. 

The  confusion  of  minor  parties  in  1924  was  unusual.  The  history 
of  the  Conference  for  Progressive  Political  Action  is  so  involved  in 
the  struggle  of  radical  minds  for  political  expression  that  it  cannot 
be  recounted  here.  An  outline  will  be  found  in  the  American  Labor 
Year  Book  for  1925,  pages  120-31.  La  Follette  and  Wheeler  received 
the  electoral  votes  (13)  of  Wisconsin  only. 

The  undermining  of  public  confidence  in  party  promises  had  been 
ftccelerated  by  the  scandals  of  the  period,  and  in  1924  the  leading 
parties  became  timid  in  their  approach  to  the  larger  moral  issues. 

The  election  was  held  on  November  4,  resulting  in  382  electoral 
votes  for  Coolidge  and  Dawes,  136  for  Davis  and  Brj-an,  and  13  for 
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La  Follette  and  WTieeler     Figures  would  show  that  stcarcely  more 
than  51  per  cent  of  the  eligible  voters  went  to  the  polls. 

Bajxots  for  Leading  Cakdedates,  Democratic  Convention 
IN  New  York,  1924 
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Nott:  On  the  tOlat  ballot  Edwin  T.  M«r«ditii  ot  lowft  had  130  vettM.     On  the 
102d  Thomu  J.  Walah  had  123  voles. 
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.t«  and  Who 

ebr. 

CONVENTIONS,  CANDIDATES,  AND  PLATFORMS 

CANVASS  OF  1928 
Socialist  Party  Convention,  held  at  New  York,  April  13 

Candidates 
For  President,  Nonnan  Thomas,  of  New  York. 
I'or  Vice-President,  Janxes  Hudson  Maurer,  of  Fennsyivania. 

Plalfomi 

Wb  Americans  are  toid  that  we  live  in  the  most  proeperous 
country  in  the  world.  Certainly,  our  natund  resources,  our  me- 
chanical equipment,  our  physical  power,  the  technical  capacity  of 
our  engineers,  and  the  skill  of  mir  workers  in  farm  and  factor>-  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  attain  a  level  of  well-being  of  which  our  fathera 
never  dared  to  dream* 

Yet  poverty  abounds.  The  owners  of  our  natural  resources  and 
industrial  equipment  and  the  Government  which  they  have  made 
virtually  their  tool  have  not  given  ua  plenty,  freedom,  or  peace  in 
any  such  degree  as  we  have  the  right  and  duty  to  demand. 

Men  are  hungry  while  fanners  go  bankrupt  for  lack  of  efifective 
demand  for  food.  Tenant  fjinning  has  reached  a  proportion  of 
almost  forty  per  cent;  more  than  forty  per  cent  of  the  value  of  farm 
landa  is  covered  by  mortgages.  Industrial  workers  are  scarwly 
better  off.  In  good  years  there  are  at  least  1,000,000  unemployed. 
By  a  conservative  estimate  in  these  times  of  stock  market  prosperity 
the  number  has  risen  to  4,0tX>,(XX>.  About  one  third  of  those  of  our 
population  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  upward  are  at  least  partially 
dependent  upon  some  form  of  charity.  Whde  real  wages  have  rii*en 
for  certain  groups,  they  have  risen  scarcely  more  than  half  the 
increase  in  the  productive  power  of  the  workers.  And  what  gaina 
have  been  made  are  far  from  universal,  as  the  misery  of  textile  work- 
ers and  the  tragedy  of  the  coal  fiplds  —  to  cite  only  two  examples  — 
alnmdantly  prove.  In  fact  at  the  present  time  a  majority  wf  work- 
ers obtain  a  wage  insufficient  to  raainlain  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies in  hcidlh  and  decency.  Furthermore,  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
use  of  machinery  and  the  growing  intensity  of  work  are  leading  to 
quicker  exhaustion  and  ever  greater  insecurity. 

Meanwhile  the  owning  class  has  been  using  the  Government  to 
curtad  the  power  of  the  workers  whose  organized  power,  through 
their  unions,  has  been  chiefly  responsible  for  whatever  material  gains 
they  have  made.  To  curb  the  workers,  ci%dl  liberties  arc  denied, 
injunctions  are  invoked  against  union  activities,  and  the  courts  are 
made  the  instruments  of  class  justice  of  which  the  Mooney  case 
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and  the  legalized  murder  of  Sacco  and  Vanxetti  were  conspicuous 
examples. 

Not  oiily  plenty  and  freedom,  but  peace  is  endangered  by  this  sys- 
tem undor  which  the  many  are  exploited  for  the  profit  of  the  few. 
Sons  of  the  w^irkera  now  die  in  President  CkwUdge's  infamous  littio 
imiK'riuJijst  wtu"  in  Nicaragua,  im  they  died  m  President  Wilson's 
sinuhiT  wars  m  Haiti,  iSanto  Domingo,  and  Mexico,  and  above  all  in 
that  great  iniperialisiic  war  bom  of  the  trade  and  financial  rivalries 
of  the  natiuFL**  which  cost  our  countrj'  thousands  of  lives  and  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars. 

l-'rom  the  wars,  waste,  and  cruelty  of  a  system  where  the  riKhtful 
heritage  of  tlie  workers  is  the  privaio  property  of  the  few,  only  thfi 
united  efforts  of  the  farnii'r»  and  the  workers  of  hand  and  brain, 
through  their  codpf^rativesii,  unions,  and  pohtical  party,  can  save  us, 
We  miist  make  government  in  cities.  States,  and  Nation  the  servant 
of  (he  people.  That  requires  our  own  ixjlitical  party.  We  cannot 
place  our  trust  in  "good  men*'  or  political  Mcsaiahis.  Bitter  eacperl- 
ence  has  proved  that  we  cannot  trust  the  alternate  rule  of  the  Re^ 
publican  and  Democratic  parties.  They  belong  to  the  landlords, 
bankers,  oil  speculators,  coal  and  power  barons  —  in  short,  to  the 
capitalist  class  which  finances  them.  Under  their  control  the  Gov- 
ermnent,  by  what  it  dcx's  and  leaves  undone,  by  its  calculated  beffi- 
cicncy  as  well  as  its  repn-ssion  and  corruption,  makes  our  alleged 
democracy  largely  an  iHusion.  Corruption  is  natural  under  parties 
which  are  the  tools  of  the  forces  of  privilege.  It  has  become  accepted 
even  by  the  men  who  are  victims  of  it. 

These  things  need  not  be.  The  Socialist  Party  offers  itself  as  the 
pohtical  party  of  the  producing  classes*  of  the  workers  in  farm,  fac* 
Uityt  mine,  and  office.  It  is  our  political  wpapon  in  the  class  struggle 
and  in  its  trtimiph  lies  our  hope  of  ending  that  struggle.  Our  record 
proves  our  good  faith.  As  the  only  democratic  lalK>r  party  in  the 
I  nited  States,  we  stand  now  as  always,  in  America  and  in  all  lands, 
for  the  collective  ownership  of  natural  resources  and  basic  industries 
and  their  democratic  management  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all 
instead  of  the  private  profit  of  the  privileged  few. 

With  this  ultimate  aim  in  view,  the  Socialist  Party  enters  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1928  with  the  following  program: 

To  recover  the  rightful  heritage  of  the  people^  we  propose: 

X.  Nationalisation  of  our  natural  resources,  beginning  with  the 
coal  mines  and  water  sitea,  particularly  at  Boulder  Dam  and  Muscle 
Shoals. 

2-  A  publicly  owned  giant  power  system  under  which  the  Federal 
Government  shall  cooperate  with  the  States  and  municipalities  in  the 
distribution  of  electrical  energy  to  the  people  at  cost.  Only  when 
public  agencies  have  full  control  over  the  generation,  transmission, 
and  distribution  of  electrical  power  can  the  consumers  be  guaranteed 
against  exploitation  by  the  great  electrical  interests  of  the  country. 
Public  ownership  of  these  and  other  industriea  must  include  em- 
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ployee  repregeBtation  in  their  management,  and  (he  principle  of 
coJjet'tive  iiargauimg  niuat  Lm?  recognized. 

3.  National  ownership  and  democratic  management,  of  railroails 
aiiii  otluT  means  of  transfjortation  and  commynication. 

4.  An  adec|uate  national  program  fur  fitwd  control,  flood  relief, 
refurcslation,  irrigation,  and  reclamation. 

To  relieve  thv  irat;ic  misery  of  millious  of  unemployed  workers  and 
their  families,  we  propose: 

1.  Immediate  govemmental  relief  of  the  unemployed  by  the  ex- 
tension of  all  puhlic  works  and  a  program  of  loug-ranp;e  planning  of 
public  work*  following  the  present  depression.  All  persons  ihua 
employed  to  be  engaged  at  hours  and  wages  fixed  by  bona-fide  labor 
imionH. 

2.  Loans  to  States  and  munieipalitiep  for  the  purpose  of  earrj'ing 
on  public  works,  and  thl^  taking  of  such  other  measures  as  will  lessen 
widespread  misery. 

3.  A  system  of  unemployment  insurance. 

4.  The  Nation-wide  extension  of  pultlic  employment  agencies  in 
Co6|xrM(ion  with  cily  federations  of  labf»r. 

The  Uve«  and  well-being  of  the  producers  and  their  families  should 
be  the  first  charge  on  iMxiety.   We  therefore  urge: 

1.  A  system  of  health  and  accident  iriHurmice  and  of  old  age  jien- 
Bions  as  well  as  unemploj-ment  insiu'ance.  As  long  as  the  workers 
are  dependent  primarily  upon  their  employers  rather  than  on  the 
community  for  protection  against  the  exigencies  of  old  age.  sickness^ 
acciilent,  ami  uiiempluyment,  employers  hostile  fir  indifferent  to  the 
latijor  movement  will  be  able  to  use  their  private  insurance  schemes  as 
powerful  weafKjns  against  organized  labor. 

2.  Shortening  the  w^ork  day  in  keeping  with  Ihe  steadily  inereafling 
productivity  of  labor  due  t«  improvements  in  machinery  and 
me  th  oils. 

3.  S'cviring  to  every  worker  a  rest  period  of  no  less  than  two  days 
in  each  week. 

4.  Enacting  of  an  adequate  Federal  Anti-Child  Labor  Amendment, 

5.  Abolition  of  the  brutal  exploitation  of  convicts  undf^r  the  con- 
tract sj'Stem  and  substitution  of  a  cooperative  organizaticm  of 
indiistries  in  penitentiaries  and  workshops  for  the  benefit  of  eonvieta 
and  their  dependents,  the  products  to  Ix?  used  in  public  institutions, 
and  the  convict  workers  to  be  employee]  at  wages  current  in  the 
industry'. 

fi.  Legislation  aiming  at  the  prevention  of  occupational  diseases. 
For  the  proper  support  of  government  and  as  a  step  toward  social 
justice  we  propose: 

1.  Inerease  of  taxation  on  high  income  leveb*,  of  corporation  taxes 
and  iiilieritance  taxes,  the  proceeds  to  he  used  for  old  age  pensions 
and  other  forma  of  social  insurance. 

2,  Appropriation  by  taxation  of  the  annual  rental  value  of  all  land 
held  for  speculation. 
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To  secure  to  the  people  the  civil  rights  without  which  denjocrac7 
is  impo«8ibl<%  we  demand: 

L  Federal  legislation  to  enforce  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
atitution  so  as  efiFcctually  to  guarantee  freedom  of  speech,  pre«8,  and 
aflsembly,  and  to  penajLse  any  official  who  interferes  with  the  dvil 
rights  of  any  citizen. 

2.  Alxtlition  of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes. 

3.  Ilepeal  of  the  Espionage  Law  and  of  other  repreaeive  legialation, 
and  rPst4>ration  of  civil  and  political  rights  to  those  unjustly  con- 
victed undfT  war-time  laws,  with  reimbursement  for  time  servod* 

4.  Legislation  protecting  foreign-t>om  workers  from  deportation 
and  refusal  of  citizenship  on  account  of  poUtical  opinion*. 

5.  Modifieution  of  th<^  imtnigration  laws  to  permit  the  reuniting  of 
families  and  to  offer  a  refuge  fur  those  fleeing  from  poUltcal  or  re- 
ligious persecution. 

6.  Alx)litron  of  deU*ctive  agencies  engaged  in  interstate  busineas, 
Aa  a  measure  of  protection  of  the  oppreasedt  eepecially  for  our 

negro  fellow  citizens,  we  propose: 

Enactment  of  the  Berger  .\nti'Lynching  Bill  mf>kJT>g  participation 
in  lynching  a  felony . 

The  Omstitutian  of  the  United  States  wb«  drafted  in  1787  and  waa 
designed  to  meet  conditions  utterly  different  from  those  prevailing 
to-day.  In  order  to  make  our  form  of  government  better  liuited  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  times,  we  propose  the  immediate  calling  of  a 
constitutional  convention.  A  modernized  Constitution  should 
provide,  arnnng  other  things,  for  the  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice-President  by  direct  popular  vote  of  the  people^  for  reduction  of 
the  representation  in  Congress  of  those  States  where  large  fM^otion?  of 
the  citizens  are  disfranchised  by  force  or  fraud,,  and  proportional 
representation,  and  for  the  abolition  of  the  usiuped  power  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  pass  upon  the  constitutionality  of  legislation  en- 
acted by  Congress. 

For  our  emancipation  from  the  money  trust,  we  propose: 

Nationalization  of  the  banking  and  currency  system,  l)eguming 
with  extension  of  the  »cn.^ice  of  the  postal  savings  banks  to  cover 
every  department  of  the  banking  business. 

The  Socialist  Party  believes  that  the  farmer  is  entitled  to  special 
consideration  because  of  the  importance  of  agriculture,  because  of  Che 
farmers'  present  economic  plight,  and  because  the  farmer  is  unable 
to  control  the  prices  of  what  he  buys  and  what  he  sells.  Many  of  the 
party's  demands,  including  public  development  of  electrical  energ3% 
nationalization  of  coal  and  railroads,  and  reform  of  the  credit  system 
will  be  of  di.stinet  lienefit  to  the  farmer. 

Aa  a  further  means  of  agricultural  relief,  we  propose: 

1.  Acquisition  by  hona-Jide  cooperative  societies  and  by  Federal, 
State,  and  municipal  governments  of  grain  elevators,  stockyards, 
storage  warehouses  and  other  distributing  agencies  and  the  conduct 
of  these  services  on  a  non-profit  baaia. 
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2.  EncoiiraRement  of  farmers'  cooperative  purchasing  and  market- 
ing societiea  and  oi  credit  agencies. 

3.  Social  insurance  against  loesea  due  to  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions, such  as  hail,  drought,  cyclone,  and  flood. 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  imperialism  and  militariBni.  There- 
fore, we  propose: 

1.  Immediate  withdrawal  of  Americao  forces  froni  Nicaragua^  and 
abandonment  of  the  policy  of  military  intervention  in  Central  Amer- 
ica and  other  countriea. 

2.  That  all  private  loans  and  investments  of  American  citizens  in 
foreign  countriea  shall  be  made  at  the  sole  risk  of  the  bondholders 
and  invest  on*.  The  United  States  Government  shaU  not  reeort  to 
any  military  or  other  coercive  intervention  with  foreign  countries  lor 
the  protection  of  such  loans  and  investments. 

3.  Cancellation  of  ail  war  debts  due  the  United  States  from  its 
fonner  associated  Powers  on  condition  of  a  simultaneous  cancellation 
of  all  interallied  debts  and  a  corresponding  remission  of  the  repara- 
tions obUgations  of  the  Central  Powers,  and  on  the  further  condition 
that  our  debtors  reduce  their  military  expenditures  below  pre-war 
level.  The  Socialist  Party  especially  denounces  the  debt-settling 
pohcy  of  our  Government  in  favoring  the  Fascist  dictatorship  of 
Italy  and  then^by  helping  to  perpetuate  the  poUtical  enslavement  of 
the  Itahan  nation. 

4.  Recognizing  both  the  services  and  the  limitations  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  the  need  of  revision  of  its  Covenant  and  of  the  Treaty  of 
Vereailh^e,  we  unite  with  the  workers  of  Europe  in  demanding  that 
the  League  l>e  made  all-inclusive  and  democratic,  and  that  the  ma- 
chinery for  the  revision  of  the  Peace  Treaty  under  Article  XIX  of  the 
Covenant  be  elaborated  and  made  effective.  We  favor  the  entry  of 
the  United  States  at  the  time  and  under  conditions  which  will  further 
these  clauses  and  promote  the  peace  of  the  world. 

5.  The  recognition  of  the  Rtisaian  Soviet  Government. 

6.  Abandonment  of  the  dangerous  prt^ram  of  aggressive  mih- 
tariism  and  big-navy  building  in  competition  with  other  nations,  and 
we  pledge  ourselves  to  an  aggressive  agitation  against  this  policy  and 
on  behalf  of  international  disarmament. 

7.  Treaties  outlawing  war  and  the  substitution  of  peaceful  methods 
for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes. 

8.  Independence  of  the  Phdippines  on  terms  agreed  upon  in  n^o- 
tiationfl  with  the  Filipinos;  sutonomy  for  Porto  Rico  and  civil  gov- 
erninant  for  ibin  Virgin  laUuids. 
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SoaALisT  Labor  PAnxir  Convention,  held  at  New  Yobk* 
Mat  13 

Candidales 
For  President.  Verne  L.  Reynolds,  of  Michigan, 
For  X'ice-Presideut,  Jeremiah  D,  Crowley,  of  New  York, 

Pluifonn 

The  Socialist  I>alx>r  Party  of  the  United  Stat*«  of  America  in  Sar 
tioiiaJ  Convt'iKMn  as«4.nibled  in  New  York  on  May  13,  192S,  rcaifirm- 
ing  its  prcviouij  jjlatform  prououiiCTments,  and,  in  accord  with  inter- 
nal iuiiu.1  Socmlisl  pniit'iplts,  dcclzirca: 

Social  conditiuiia,  as  illustratid  by  e%Tnts  crowded  into  the  last 
few  i  tars,  Lave  ripened  m  fast  tliut  the  principlt-8  liilherto  proclaimed 
Ly  the  Socialbt  Lahor  Party,  a^  weU  as  the  methods  thut  the  Socialist 
labor  Piirly  hm  hitherto  advocated,  Bland  conepicuously  demon- 
fitrated. 

The  capitalist  social  fiystcm  has  wrought  its  own  destruclion.  Its 
leadinp  rx|Kments,  even  when  HCf  mingly  at  wnr  on  principles,  cannot 
eonccal  the  identity  of  their  political  vitws.  The  absence  of  dividing 
lines  between  the  two  leading  pulitical  elearing-hou^es  of  capitahFca 
—  the  Reptiblican  and  the  Dt  mocratic  Piirties;  the  siipineneas, 
almost  exultant  readiness  with  which  tlie  leading  politicians  — 
agpirant*  for  the  Presidency  and  other  important  postn  in  the  p^olitical 
State  —  yield  thcmtelvos  to  tlie  needs  of  ultrtt-eapitahj!;m,  to  the  ex- 
elusion  of  the  necfls  of  the  prodiieinp  ina^jst  s^  proclaim  the  inner  con- 
viction of  the  furemoyt  men  of  the  ruling  clmss  that  I  he  Republic  of 
Capital  is  at  the  end  of  its  tether. 

True  to  economic  laws,  from  which  Socialism  proceeds,  domimutt 
wealth  has  to  such  an  extent  ccmcentratrd  into  the  hands  of  a  ^-kct 
few,  the  modem  industrial  autocracy,  tliut  (he  Unvi  r  layers  of  the 
capitalist  class  feel  driven  to  the  ragged  ( tige,  while  the  large  majority 
of  the  people,  t!ic  working  class,  are  being  submerged. 

True  to  socinlogic  loW8,  by  the  light  of  which  Socialism  reads  tta 
forecast*,  the  industri^d  autocmey  is  breaking  through  its  Republican- 
Demoefatic  shell  and  ib  stretching  out  its  hands  toward  abBolutism  in 
government;  the  properly-holding  layers  below  it  are  turning  at  bay; 
the  proletariat  is  awakening  to  its  consciousness  of  ckjss,  and  thereby 
to  the  perception  of  its  histfjrie  mis}«ion. 

In  the  midst  of  this  hiu-ly-hnrly,  and  the  resulting  confusion  of 
thought,  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  are  being  projected  upon  the 
social  mislH. 

From  the  lower  layers  of  the  capitalist  class  issue  demands  for 
reforms  designed  to  check  the  logical  tendencies  of  capitalism^  de- 
mands eoverinq:  ( he  enl  ire  range  of  sneinl  vi>;ionanness.  tK^erwhelmed 
by  gigantic  combinations  in  industrj-  and  finance,  the  middle  and 


ft 


sections  of  the  capitalist  class  clamor  for  ft  re  him  of  the  age  of 

ition.    But  even  if  such  a  return  were  possible,  it  should  not 

even  if  it  should,  it  cannot-    To  the  thinker  it  ib  self- 

thp  system  neither  can  tior  will  n»tum  to  what  thr  In- 

tion  has  been  gradually  eloughiug  off  during  n  cen- 
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)f  social  progress  pusheH  toward  a  system  of  production 

the  c  fforts  of  man  —  a  system  which,  williout  ardu- 

an  abundance  of  the  ncwasaries  for  materiol  existence, 

leisure  for  mental  and  spiritual  expansion.    The  gigantic 

of  modern  prtxhiction  is  a  mechanical  contrivance  which  m 

fving  the  problem  of  material  needs  which  haw  confronted  mankind 
its  infancy.  To  smai*h  this  contrivance  and  to  reintroduce  the 
days  of  small-fn,^  competition  would  set  back  the  h:mds  of  the  dial  of 
time.  The  mere  thought  is  foolhardy.  He  who  nndertakes  the  feat 
might  as  well  brace  himself  against  the  cascade  of  Niagara.  The  cas- 
cade of  tiociai  Evolution  would  whelm  him. 

From  the  lowest  hiycrs  of  the  pro jier I y -holding  ela-HW  —  layers  that 
have  sniffed  the  l>reuth  of  Socialism  and  imagine  themselves  Social- 
ists —  comes  the  iridescent  theory  of  capturing  the  machinery'  uf  pro- 
duction for  the  people  by  the  ballot  only,  with  a  vague  iflea  of  Gov- 
ernment ownership  and  operation  as  the  aim.  But  the  ** capture  of 
the  mjicbincr>'  of  production  for  the  people"  implies  the  Social  Revo- 
lution. To  imply  (he  Social  Revolution  with  the  ballot^  without  the 
means  of  enforcing  the  tiat  of  the  ballot,  in  caj*e  the  React  ion  attempts 
to  override  it»  is  to  fire  blank  eartridgcM  at  a  foe.  It  is  worFC.  It  is 
to  threaten  his  cxiHtence  without  the  means  to  carry  out  the  threat, 
which  can  result  only  in  one  of  two  things  —  either  the  leaders  are 
bought  out,  or  the  revolutionary  class,  to  which  they  appeal  and 
which  they  sueoeed  in  drawing  along,  are  led  like  cattle  to  the 
phamblea. 

An  equally  iridescent  hue  of  the  rainbow  is  projected  from  a  layer 
that  lies  alnio.st  whf4ly  within  the  submerged  class  ^  the  theor>'  of 
capturing  the  machinery  of  production  for  the  working  class  with 
physical  force  only  and  through  underground  conj-piraeies?.  The  cap- 
ture of  the  machincn^  of  production  for  the  people  implies  pomethiag 
strikingly  different  from  jill  previous  revolutions.  It  im^ilies  revolu- 
tion carricHl  on  by  the  m,'^usses.  For  sociologic  reasons  mass-revolu- 
tionary conspiracy  is»  to-day,  an  impoBsibility,  even  an  absurdity. 
The  trust-holding  autocracy  may  niuccessfully  put  through  a  con- 
spiracy of  physical  forec.  The  smollness  of  its  numbers  makes  con- 
spiracy possible.  The  hugenesa  of  the  numbers  requisite  for  a  revo- 
lution against  the  trust-holding  autocracy  exchides  conspiracy  from 
the  arsenal  of  the  Revolution,  and  just  as  that  autocracy  at  one  point 
of  the  social  circle  boldly  aims  for  abaolutiam  and  dictatorship  in  gov- 
ermneot,  so  thi.^  all  but  submergetl  layer  at  the  merging-poLnl  pn>- 
claims  its  aim  to  l>e  dictatorship,  thus  closing  the  circle, 

AH  these  groups  have  one  thing  in  common:  they  plant  themselves 
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SoaALisT  Labor  Pahty  Convention,  held  at  New  York, 
May  13 

Candidates 
For  Presidpnt,  Verne  L.  Reynolds,  of  Michigan. 
For  Vice-President,  Jeremiah  D.  Crowley,  of  New  York, 

Plulfonn 

The  Socialist  Labor  Party  of  the  I  nit<^  States  nf  Amprica  in  Nar 
tiomd  Coiivt'iiuon  ikwitmbled  in  New  York  on  May  13, 1928,  naffirm- 
ing  ita  previom*  plat.fi>rra  pronoujircmtiitfe,  aiid,  in  accord  with  icteiw 
natioQal  Socialist  pniiriplcs,  dechtros: 

Social  eonditioiie,  a^  lUustrated  by  evcnta  crowded  into  the  laat 
few  yiars-,  Luvc  npeiicii  so  iml  thiii  the  principles  hitherto  proclarmed 
Ly  the  Socialist  Labor  Party,  m  well  as  the  niittiod^  that  the  Socialiat 
labor  Parly  has  hithcrlo  advocntcd,  stand  conepicuou&ly  demon- 
Bt  rated. 

The  capitalist  social  eysttm  hae  wrought  its  outi  destruction.  Its 
leading:  exponents,  even  when  seeniinply  at  war  on  principles,  cannot 
conceal  the  identity  of  thrir  pijlitical  views.  The  absence  of  dividing 
lines  iMtween  the  two  leadinj;  political  clcaring-housea  of  capitalism 
—  the  Hepublican  and  the  Democratic  Partic«j;  the  supim ness, 
aknost  exyltaiit  rcacIinessB  with  which  the  leading:  politicians  — 
aspiraniK  for  the  Prtsidency  and  other  important  postF  in  the  political 
8tate  —  yield  thrmeelves  to  the  nct^ds  of  ultra-capitah*;ni,  to  the  ex- 
clut^ion  of  the  needs  of  the  prodiieinp  nrusses,  proclaim  the  inner  con- 
viction of  the  foremost  men  of  the  ruling  class  that  the  Ucpubhc  of 
Capital  is  at  the  end  of  its  tcthen 

True  to  economic  laww,  from  which  Socialian  proceeds,  dominant 
wealth  has  to  such  an  extent  concent  rated  into  the  hands  of  a  peUct 
few,  the  modern  industrial  autocracy,  tliat  the  lower  layers  of  the 
capitalist  cla,s8  feel  driven  to  the  rajeged  edge,  while  the  targe  majority 
of  the  people,  the  working  class,  are  being  Kubmcrged. 

True  to  Pociologie  laws,  by  the  light  of  whicli  Socialism  rrads  its 
fon'caiit^,  the  induKtria!  autocracy  is  breaking  through  it.s  Rej>nbbcan- 
Democratie  shell  and  ia  stretching  out  ita  handa  towartl  absolutism  in 
government;  the  property-holding  layerB  fielow  it  are  turning  at  bay; 
the  proletariat  is  awakening  t-o  ita  cfjii.seiousnBSS  of  clafifi,  and  thereby 
to  the  ]K'recption  of  its  historic  mission. 

In  the  midst  of  this  hurly-burly,  and  the  resulting  confusion  nf 
thought,  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  are  being  proj(;cted  upon  the 
social  mists, 

From  the  lower  layers  of  the  capitalist  ck«s  issue  demands  far 
reforms  designed  to  check  the  logical  tenilenciea  of  capitalism,  de- 
mands covering  the  cat  ire  range  of  social  visionariness.  Overwhelmed 
by  gigantic  combinations  in  industry  and  finance,  the  middle  and 
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lower  sections  of  the  capitaJiet  claps  clamor  for  a  return  of  the  age  of 
competition.  But  even  if  such  a  return  were  possible,  it  should  not 
W  effected;  evtn  if  it  should,  it  cannot.  To  the  thinker  it  in  self- 
evident  that  the  system  neither  can  nor  will  return  to  what  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  has  been  gradually  sloughing  off  d\mng  a  cen- 
tury of  progress. 

The  law  of  social  projjrcss  pvishcs  toward  a  system  of  production 
that  shall  crown  the  efforts  of  man  —  a  system  which,  without  ardu- 
ous toil,  with  an  aliuiidanee  of  the  necessaries  for  materjul  existence, 
wiU  allow  leisure  for  rnentiU  and  spiritual  e^xpaitsion.  The  gijiantjc 
nrnchme  of  modern  production  is  a  mechanical  contrivance  whicli  is 
solving  the  prolilem  of  material  needs  which  has  confronted  mankind 
from  its  infancy.  To  smash  this  contrivance  mid  to  reijUrtHiui-e  the 
days  of  small-fry  competiiioa  would  set  back  the  hands  of  the  dial  of 
time.  The  mere  thought  is  fwjlhardy.  He  who  undertakes  the  feat 
might  as  well  brace  himself  asainst  the  ca-scade  of  Niagara,  The  caa- 
cade  of  8ocisd  Evolution  would  whelm  him. 

From  the  lowest  layers  of  the  pro  j>t*rly- hoi  ding  class  —  layers  that 
have  sniffed  the  brpath  of  JSoeialism  and  imagine  them^selve^  iSocial- 
ists  —  comes  the  iridescent  thenry  of  capturing  the  machinery  of  pro- 
duetion  for  the  people  by  the  ballot  only,  with  a  va^gue  idea  of  Gov- 
ernment owTiership  and  operation  as  the  aim.  But  the  *' capture  of 
the  machinery  of  production  for  the  people"  impliee  the  Social  Revo- 
lution. To  imply  the  8ocia!  Revolution  with  the  ballot,  without  the 
means  of  enforcing  the  fiat  of  the  ballot,  in  case  the  Reaction  attempta 
to  override  it,  is  to  fire  blank  cartridges  at  a  foe.  It  is  warse.  It  is 
to  threaten  his  existence  without  the  means  to  carry  out  the  threat, 
which  can  result  only  in  one  of  two  things  — either  the  leaders  are 
bought  out,  or  the  revolutionary  class,  to  which  they  appeal  and 
which  they  succeed  in  drawing  along,  arc  led  tike  cattle  to  the 
shambles* 

An  equally  iridescent  hue  of  the  rainbow  is  pro]ecte<l  from  a  layer 
that  lies  almost  wholly  within  the  submerged  class —  the  theory  of 
capturing  the  machinery  of  production  for  the  working  class  with 
physical  force  only  and  thruugh  un<lergrouml  rnnspiracics.  The  cap- 
ture of  the  machinery  of  production  for  the  people  implies  something 
strikingly  difTerpnt  from  nil  previous  revolutions.  It  implies  revolu- 
tion carried  oti  by  the  masses.  For  soeiologic  reasons  nuiss-revolu- 
tionary  conspiracy  is,  to-<layt  an  impossibility,  even  an  absurdity. 
The  frusi -holding  autocruey  may  successfully  put  through  a  con- 
spiracy of  physical  force.  The  smallness  of  its  nuiTil>ers  makes  con- 
spiracy possible.  The  hugeness  of  the  numbers  requisite  for  a  revo- 
lution against  the  tru8t-h*>lding  autocracy  excludes  conspiracy  from 
the  arsenal  of  the  Revolution,  and  just  as  that  autocracy  at  one  point 
of  the  social  circle  boldly  aims  for  absolutism  and  dictatorship  in  gov- 
ernmi-nt,  so  this  all  but  submerged  lajer  at  thf*  merging-point  pro- 
cJaims  it.«i  aim  to  be  dictatorship,  thus  closing  the  circle. 

All  these  groups  have  one  thing  in  common:  they  plant  themselves 
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upon  the  pTemmiption  of  a  continuation  of  the  political  8tate  — 
presiunption  that  is  at  war  with  logic  and  social  evolution. 

Only  two  programs  —  the  program  of  industrial  top-capitalism  and<i 
the  program  of  the  Socialist  Lalx)r  Party  —  grsk^p  the  situation. 

Tlie  political  State,  the  instrument  of  class  rule  and  oppression,  is 
worn  out  in  this,  the  hading  capitalist  nation  of  the  world.  The 
Socialist  or  Industrial  Government  is  throbbing  for  birth.  The  politi- 
cal 8iate,  being  a  class  State,  is  government  separate  and  apart  from 
the  productive  energies  of  the  people;  it  is  government  mainly  for 
holding  the  ruled  ciasa  in  subjection.  The  Socialist  or  Industrial 
Govc'jTiroentj  being  the  denial  of  the  class  State,  is  go\eniment  that 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  productive  energies  of  the  people. 

.-^  their  functioms  differ,  so  are  the  structures  of  the  two  ''States" 
different. 

The  structure  of  the  political  State  is  based  on  territorial  repre»- 
eentation;  the  structure  of  the  Industrial  Government  demands  rep- 
rcBcntatioE  by  industries  and  u^'ful  (3ccupatiotu5, 

The  economic  or  industrial  evolution  has  reached  that  point  whero 
the  pohtical  State  no  longer  can  maintain  itself  under  the  forms  ol'l 
democracy.  While  the  industrial  autocracy  has  relatively  shrunk,  the 
enemies  it  is  raising  against  it«elf  are  becoming  numerous.  Moreover, 
obedient  to  the  law  of  its  existence,  the  political  State  not  only  multi- 
plies its  enemies;  it  has  Ix^en  forced  to  recruit  and  group  the  bulk  of 
these  enemies,  and  the  revolutionarj^  bulk  at  that. 

The  working  class  of  the  land,  the  historically  revolutionary  ele* 
ment,  is  grouped  by  occupations,  agricultural  as  well  as  industrial,  in 
such  manner  that  —  while  the  ** autonomous  eraft  imion,"  at  one  time 
the  palladium  of  the  workers,  has  lx*come  a  hamdess  scarecrow  upon 
which  the  capitalist  birds  roost  at  ease  —  the  revotutionar>'  industrial 
unions  will  spring  logically  from  the  modem  organization  of  indiiatry 
itself  and,  ciLsting  ahead  of  them^  the  constituencies  of  the  government 
of  the  future,  point  to  the  industrial  governmental  organization. 

Nor  is  this  nil.  Not  only  has  the  political  State  raised  its  own  ene- 
mies; not  only  has  it  multiplied  them;  not  onlj'  has  it  recruited  and 
drilled  them;  not  only  has  it  grouped  them  into  ahajie  and  form  to  suc- 
ceed it;  it  is,  furthermore,  driven  by  its  inherent  neces.sitie8  to  prod- 
ciing  on  the  revolutionary  class  by  digging  ever  more  fiercely  into  ita 
flanks  the  harpoon  of  exploitation. 

With  the  purchasing  power  of  wagea  sinking  to  ever  lower  depths j 
with  certainty  of  work  hanging  on  ever  slenderer  threads;  with  an 
ever  more  gigantically  swelling  army  of  the  unemployed;  with 
the  nped  of  profits  pressing  the  induBtrial  autocracy  harder  and 
harder  to  flC|uander  recklessly  tlie  workers'  limbs  and  lives;  what  with 
all  this  and  the  parallel  process  of  merging  the  workers  of  all  in- 
dustries into  one  interdependent,  solid  mass,  the  final  break-up  is 
rendered  inevitable. 

No  wild  schemes  and  no  rainbow-chasing  will  stead  in  the  ap* 
proflching  emergency.  TTie  industrial  autocracy  knows  this  ^  and  so 
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does  the  Sociatist  Labor  Party  —  &nd  logical  is  the  program  of  each. 

The*  program  of  the  industriai  autocracy  is  industriaJ  feudaliem. 
\Miir'rti  a  sucial  rc%'olutiton  is  pending  and  for  whatever  reason  ts  not 
aenomphshed,  Reaction  is  the  alternative. 

The  proKrani  of  the  fc^ocialist  Labor  Party  is  Revolution  —  the 
Indutitrial  ur  Soeialist  Republic,  the  social  order  where  the  political 
Btate  is  overthrown;  where  the  **  Congress  "  of  the  land,  the  legislative 
and  executive  central  directing  authorityj  conaJ.«itfl  uf  the  representa' 
fives  of  the  useful  occupations;  where,  accordingly,  the  Government 
will  be  an  essential  factor  in  production;  where  the  gigantic  machines 
are  freed  from  the  trammels  of  the  private  ownership  that  now  turn 
into  a  curse  the  blessings  with  which  these  machines  are  instinct; 
where,  acconlingly,  abundniice  can  be  the  pi^trimony  of  all  who  work; 
where  the  shackles  of  w^age  slavery  are  no  more. 

In  keeping  with  the  goals  of  the  different  programs  are  the  raeana 
of  their  execution. 

The  means  in  contemplation  by  Reaction  is  forcible  repression.  To 
this  end  Reaction  is  seeking,  by  means  of  industrial  spicK  and  other 
agencies,  to  la-sh  the  proletariat  into  acts  of  violence  that  may  give 
color  to  a  resort  to  physical  force.  By  ils  maneuvers,  it  h  egging  the 
working  class  on  to  deetLs  of  fury.  Tlie  capitalist  press  echoes  the 
pohcy,  while  the  pure  and  simple  reformeni,  pure  and  simple  Irade- 
uidonists,  and  "revolutionary"  visionaries  generally,  art*  snared  into 
the  trap. 

To  the  contrary',  the  means  firmly  adhered  to  by  the  Socialist  Labor 
Party  is  the  constitutional  method  of  political  action,  backed  by  the 
industrial  and  clasjj-consciously  organizt*d  proletariat,  to  the  exclusion 
of  anarchy,  underground  conspiracies,  and  all  that  thereby  liangs. 

At  such  ft  critical  period  in  the  Nation's  existence  the  Socialist  Labor 
Party  calls  upon  the  working  class  of  America,  more  deliberately 
seriouB  than  ever  before,  to  rally  at  the  polls  under  the  party's  banner. 
And  the  party  also  calls  upon  all  intelligent  citizens  to  place  them- 
Bclves  squarely  upon  the  ground  of  working-class  interests,  and  join 
y»  in  this  mighty  and  noble  work  of  human  emancipation,  so  that  we 
may  put  summary  end  to  the  existing  barbarous  class  conflict  by 
placing  the  land  and  all  the  means  of  production,  transportation,  and 
distribution  into  the  hands  of  the  people  as  a  collective  body,  and  sub- 
stituting for  the  present  state  of  planless  production,  industrial  war, 
and  social  disorder,  the  Soctaliat  or  Industrial  Commonwealth  —  a 
commonwealth  in  which  everj'  worker  shall  have  the  free  exercise  and 
fu!l  benefit  of  his  faculties,  multiphed  by  all  the  modern  factors  of 
civilization. 
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Workers  (Commttnist)  Pabty  Convention,  beld  at 
New  York,  Mat  25 

Candidates 
For  Presideat,  William  Z.  Foster,  of  Illinois. 
For  Vice-President,  Benjamin  Git  low,  of  New  York. 

Platform 

(From  considerations  of  space  the  platform  of  the  Workere 
(Coranimaist)  Party,  which  would  cover  about  fifty  pages  of  this 
book»  is  omitted.  Copies  may  be  obtaineil  from  the  Workers 
library  Publishers,  43  East  125th  Street,  New  York,) 


Repubmcak  Party  Convention,  held  at  Kansas  CitYj 
Missouri,  June  13 

Candidales 
For  President,  Herbert  Clark  Hoover,  of  California, 
For  Mee- President,  Charles  Curtis,  of  Kansas. 

Platfonn 

The  Republican  Party  in  XatioaaJ  Convention  assemtjlcd  presents 
to  the  people  ot  the  Nation  this  platform  of  its  principles,  bas*xl  on  a 
record  of  iU  accomplishmentis,  and  asks  and  awaits  a  new  vote  of 
confidence.  We  reaffirm  our  devotion  to  the  Const itution  of  the 
United  l^tates  and  the  principles  and  institutions  of  the  American 
system  of  representative  government. 

We  endorse  without  qualification  the  record  of  the  Ccx»hdgo 
Administration. 

The  rectfRl  of  the  Republican  Party  is  a  record  of  advancement 
of  the  Nation.  Nominees  of  RepubUcan  National  Conventions  h&ve 
for  fifty-two  of  the  si'venty-two  years  since  the  creation  of  our  party 
been  the  Chief  Executives  of  the  United  States.  I'nder  Republican 
inspiration  and  largely  under  Republican  executive  dirertion  the 
continent  has  been  bound  with  steel  rails,  the  oceans  and  great  rivers 
have  been  joinc»d  by  canals,  waterways  have  been  deepened  and 
widened  for  ocean  comment,  and  with  all  a  high  American  standard 
of  wage  and  living  ha^s  been  established. 

By  unwavering  adherenct*  to  sontid  principles,  through  tlie  wisdom 
of  Republican  policies  and  the  capacity  of  Republican  administra- 
tions, the  foundations  have  Ihh^h  laid  and  the  grc^atnese and  prosperity 
of  the  coimtrj-  firmly  p.stalilL^^hed. 

Never  has  the  soundness  of  Republican  policies  been  more  amply 
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demonstraled  and  the*  Republican  genius  for  administration  been 
Uj-ttCT  oxemplified  than  during  the  Inst  five  years  under  the  leadership 
of  President  Coolklge. 

No  Ijetter  guaranty  of  prosperity  and  contentment  arnong  all  our 
people  at  home,  no  more  reliable  warTiiuty  of  proteeliou  and  promo- 
tion of  Ameriean  interesta  abroad  can  l>e  given  tlmn  the  pledge  to 
maintain  and  continue  the  Coolidge  policies.  This  promise  we  give 
and  win  faithfully  ix^rform. 

Under  this  Administration  the  oouetry  has  been  lifted  from  the 
depths  of  a  great  depreasion  to  a  level  of  prosperity.  Economy  haa 
l>een  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  principle  of  govermnent,  A  standard 
of  charucler  in  public  service  has  been  established  imder  the  diief 
Executive  which  has  given  to  the  people  cjf  the  country  a  feeling  of 
Btability  and  confidence  so  all  have  felt  encourai^ed  to  procetti  on  new 
madertakingf*  in  trade  and  eonuncree.  A  foreign  policy  based  on  the 
traditional  American  piisition  and  carried  on  with  vision  and  stead- 
fa-stneaa  has  extended  American  intiuence  throughout  the  world  and 
en'^erywhert?  promoted  and  protected  American  interests. 

The  mighty  contribution  to  gentTal  well-Wing  winch  can  he  miade 
by  a  govenuncnt  controlled  by  men  oi  cliaracfrr  and  courage,  whoee 
abilities  are  equal  to  their  retjpom^ibilities,  it>  ftclf-e\ident  and  should 
not  blind  us  to  the  consequences  which  itK  loss  would  entail,  I'nder 
this  Administration  a  high  level!  of  wagca  and  hving  has  Iwen  estab- 
lished and  maintained.  The  door  of  opportunity  has  bren  opened 
wide  to  all-  It  has  given  to  our  people  greater  comfort  i»nd  leisure^ 
and  the  mutual  profit  haa  been  evident  in  the  i^c^e^usingly  harmonious 
relations  L>etwet*u  emploj'cra  and  employeea,  antl  the  steady  rise  by 
promotion  of  the  men  in  the  shops^  to  places  at  the  council  tables  of 
the  industries.  It  has  also  been  made  evident  by  the  inerejieing  en- 
rollments of  our  youth  in  the  technical  schools  and  colleges,  the  in- 
crease in  savings  and  life-insurance  accounts,  and  by  our  nbility  as  a 
people  to  lend  the  hand  of  succor  not  only  to  thost^  f>vcrconie  by  dis- 
asters in  our  own  country  but  in  foreign  hinds.  With  all  there  haa 
lH>en  a  stetidy  tlecrea;^e  in  the  Imrden  <fif  Federal  taxation,  rt^leasing 
t<j  the  pjxiple  the  greatest  pos.*ih1e  portion  of  the  rt*su!ts  of  their 
]alK>r  from  Government  exactions. 

For  the  Republican  Party  we  are  justified  in  claiming  a  major  share 
of  the  credit  for  the  position  which  the  I'nited  States  occupies  to-day 
OH  the  most  favored  nation  on  the  gIo1>e,  but  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  confidence  and  prosperity  which  we  enjoy  can  be  nhattered, 
if  not  tieetroyed,  if  this  belief  in  the  honesty  and  sincerity  of  our 
Government  is  in  any  way  affected.  A  continuation  of  this  great 
pul  (lie  p«*ace  of  mind  now  exist  ing,  which  makes  for  our  material  well- 
l>eing,  is  only  possible  by  hokling  fast  to  the  plana  and  principlea 
which  ha\*e  marked  Republican  control. 

The  record  of  the  present  Administration  is  a  guarnnty  of  what 
may  l>e  expected  of  the  next .  Our  words  have  been  made  deeds.  We 
offer  not  promises  but  accomplishmcnla. 
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The  citizen  and  taxpayer  has  a  nRtural  right  to  lie  protected  from 
unnrcessur}^  and  waslf^ul  expenditures,  llxis  is  a  rich  but  alfio 
groiMDg  Nation  with  constantly  increasing  legitimate  demands  f< 
public  funds.  If  we  are  al>le  to  spend  wisely  and  meet  these  require- 
ments, it  ia  first  necessao'  I  hat  we  save  wist'ly.  Spending  extrava- 
gantly not  only  deprives  men  through  taxation  of  the  fruits  of  their, 
latxir,  but  oftentimes  meaiih  t he  postponement  of  vitally  importanl 
publifi  works.  We  eomnioiid  Prt^ident  Coolidge  for  his  establi 
ment  of  this  fundamental  principle  of  sound  administration  an< 
pledge  oun^eJves  to  live  up  to  the  high  standard  he  has  set. 

The  record  of  the  United  States  Treasury  under  Secretary  Mell( 
stands  unrivaled  and  unsurpivsaed.  The  finances  of  the  Nation  have 
been  managed  wilh  sound  judgment.  The  financial  policies  have 
yielded  imnuxiinle  and  wnbatantial  results. 

In  19*^1  the  credit  of  our  tlovernment  was  at  a  low  ebb.  We  were 
burdened  with  a  huge  public  debt,  a  load  of  war  taxes,  which  in 
VBriety  and  weight  exceeded  anything  in  our  national  life,  while  vast 
unfunded  intergovernmental  debts  disorganized  the  economic  life  of 
the  debtor  nations  and  seriously  affected  our  own  by  reason  of  the 
serious  obstacles  which  they  prc8<'nted  to  commercial  intercourse. 
This  critical  situation  was  evidenced  by  a  serious  disturbance  in  our 
own  life  which  made  for  unemployment. 

To-day  all  these  major  financial  problems  have  been  solved. 

In  seven  years  the  public  del  it  hajs  l»een  reduced  by  $6,411,OCX3,(K)0.^ 
From  March,  1921,  to  vSeptember,  192S,  over  $11,000,000,000 
eecurities,  bearing  high  rates  of  interest,  w^ll  have  l)een  retired  or 
funded  into  securitirs  Uaring  a  low  rate  of  interest,  while  Libert] 
bonds,  which  were  selling  Iwlow  par,  now  command  a  premii 
These  operations  have  resulted  in  an  annual  sailing  in  interest  cl 
of  not  less  than  $275,000,000,  without  which  tlie  most  recent  tax- 
reduction  measure  would  not  hav(*  bet'in  made  possible.  The  Repub- 
lican Part}'  will  continue  to  reduce  our  national  debt  as  rapidly  as 
possible  and  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of  existing  laws  and  the 
present  program. 

Wise  administrative  management  under  Republican  control  and 
dirt*ction  htus  made  possible  a  reduction  of  over  a  billion  eight  hundred 
million  dollars  a  year  in  the  tax  biJI  of  the  American  people.  Four 
Bcpfirate  tax  reduction  measures  have  been  enacted,  and  millions  of 
those  least  able  to  pay  have  been  taken  from  the  tax  rolls, 

Excessive  and  uneconomic  rates  have  been  radically  modified,  re- 
leasing for  industrial  and  pay-roll  expansion  and  development  great 
sums  of  money  which  formerly  were  ptud  in  taxes  to  the  Federal 
Govern  ment. 

Practically  all  the  war  (axes  have  l>een  eliminated  and  our  tax 
system  has  been  definitely  restored  to  a  peace-time  basis. 

We  pledge  our  party  to  a  continuation  of  these  sound  policies  and 
to  such  further  retluction  of  the  tax  burden  as  the  condition  of  the 
Treasury  may  from  time  to  time  permit. 
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Wf  roaffirm  our  bolitf  In  the  protective  tariff  as  a  fundamental  and 
esspntiftl  principle  of  the  economic  life  of  this  Nation.  While  certain 
provisions  of  the  present  law  require  revision  in  the  hght  of  changes  in 
the  world  competitive  situation  since  its  enaclmcnt^  I  he  record  of  the 
United  States  since  1922  clearly  shows  that  the  fundamental  pro- 
tecti\'e  principle  of  the  law  has  been  fully  justified.  It  has  stimulated 
the  development  of  our  natural  reBOurces,  provided  fuller  employ- 
ment at  higher  wages  through  the  promotiori  of  industrial  at;tivity, 
aasyred  thereby  the  continuance  of  the  fanner's  major  market,  and 
further  raised  the  standards  of  living  and  general  comfort  and  weli- 
iwAng  of  our  pt?op!e.  The  great  expanftion  in  the  wealth  of  oiir  Nation 
during  the  past  fifty  years,  and  particularly  in  the  paat  decade,  could 
not  liave  heen  accomplished  without  a  protective  tariff  system  de- 
Biffed  to  promote  the  vital  interests  of  all  cla;3aes. 

Nor  have  these  manifest  beneBts  been  restricted  to  any  particulajf 
taction  of  the  country.  They  are  enjoyed  throughout  the  land  either 
directly  or  indirectly.  Their  stimulus  has  been  felt  in  indiistriea, 
fanning  sections,  trade  circles,  and  comiiiunitics  in  ever>'  quarter. 
However,  we  realife  that  there  are  certain  LndustrieB  which  can  not; 
now  succesafully  compete  with  foreign  producers  because  of  lower 
foreign  wages  and  a  lower  cost  of  living  abroad,  and  we  pledge  the 
next  lU'publican  Congreea  to  an  examination  and  where  necessary  a 
revision  of  these  schedules  to  the  end  that  Anaerican  labor  in  these 
industries  may  again  command  the  home  market,  may  maintain  its 
standard  of  living,  and  may  count  upon  steady  employment  in  ite  ac- 
customed fiehL 

Adherence  to  that  policy  is  essential  for  the  continued  prosperity  of 
the  couatrj^.  Under  it  the  standard  of  living  of  the  American  j«'Ople 
has  been  raised  to  the  highest  levels  ever  known,  Its  example  has 
been  eagerly  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  world  whose  experts  have  re- 
peatedly reportM  w4th  approval  the  relationship  of  this  pohcy  to  our 
prosperity,  with  the  resultant  emulation  of  that  example  by  other 
nations. 

A  protective  tariff  is  as  vital  to  American  agriculture  as  it  is  to 
American  manufacturing.  The  Republican  Party  behcves  that  the 
home  market,  built  up  imder  the  protective  policy,  belongs  to  the 
American  farmer,  and  it  pledges  its  support  of  legislation  which  will 
give  this  market  to  him  to  th<.*  full  extent  of  his  ability  to  supply  it. 
Agriculture  derives  large  lienefits  not  only  directly  from  the  protective 
duties  levied  on  competitive  farm  products  of  foreign  origin  but  also, 
indirectly,  from  the  increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of  American 
workmen  employed  in  industries  similarly  protected.  These  benefits 
extend  also  to  persons  engaged  in  trade,  transportation,  and  other 
activities. 

The  Tariff  Act  of  1922  has  justified  itself  in  the  expansion  of  our 
foH'ign  trade  during  the  pa^t  five  years.  Our  domestic  exports  have 
increaj<ed  from  3.8  billions  of  dollars  in  1922  to  4.8  billions  in  1927. 
During  the  same  period  imports  have  increased  from  3.1  billions  to 
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4.4  billions.  Contrary  to  llie  prophprirs  of  its  critics,  the  present 
tarifT  Jaw  hits  not  harnperfd  fhc  naluraJ  growth  in  the  cjcportation  of 
the  products  of  iUncrican  agriculture,  industry,  and  mining,  nor  has 
it  restricted  the  importation  of  foreign  cumnioditiea  which  this  coun^ 
try  can  utilize  without  jeopardising  its  eranoniic  gtructure. 

The  Unitt^l  States  is  the  larRCist  cufitonier  in  the  world  to-day.  If 
we  were  not  proajDeroua  and  al4e  to  buy,  the  rest  of  the  world  also 
would  siifTcr.  It  is  inconceivuhle  that  American  Labor  will  ever  con- 
sent to  the  alxulition  of  protection,  which  would  bring  the  American 
standard  of  living  down  to  the  level  of  that  in  Europe,  or  that  the 
American  farmer  coulti  »ur\'ivc  if  the  enormous  eonHumirig  power  of 
the  iH'opIe  in  this  country  were  curtailed  and  its  market  at  home,  if 
not  deatroyed,  at  least  seriously  unpaired. 

In  accordance  with  our  settJed  policy  and  platform  pledges,  debt 
settlcraent  agreements  have  been  negotiated  with  all  of  our  foreign 
debtors  with  the  exception  of  Armenia  and  Kussia.  l"hat  with 
Prance  remains  as  yet  um'atificd.  Those  with  Greece  and  Austj-ia 
are  before  the  Congress  for  necessary  aiiihority.  If  the  French  debt 
settlement  be  included,  the  total  amount  funded  is  $11,522,354,000. 
We  have  ateadfastly  opposed  and  will  continue  to  oppose  canoellaiion 
of  foreign  debts. 

We  have  no  desire  to  l>e  oppresHive  or  graf^ping,  but  wp  hold  that 
obhgations  juEtly  incurred  should  be  hoaoralily  discharged.  We  know 
of  no  authority  whiclj  would  pennit  pubhc  officials,  acting  as  tniBlees, 
to  shift  ihv  burden  of  the  war  from  the  shot Jdf^rs  of  foreign  taxpayers 
to  those  of  our  own  people.  We  believe  that  the  settlements  agreed  to 
are  fair  t^  both  the  debtor  nation  and  to  the  American  taxpayer.  Our 
debt  eonimisision  took  into  full  eoniiidcration  the  economic  condition 
and  resources  of  the  debtor  nations,  and  were  ever  mimlful  that  they 
must  l)e  p(Tfiiitted  to  pre.ser\^eand  improve  their  economic  position, 
to  bring  their  budgets  into  balaoce,  to  place  their  currencies  and 
finances  on  a  sound  basis,  and  to  improve  th«^  standard  of  living  of 
their  people,  Giving  full  weight  to  these  considerations,  we  know  of 
no  fairer  test  than  abifity  to  pay,  justly  estimated. 

The  people  can  rt^ly  on  the  Republican  Party  to  adhere  to  a  foreign- 
debt  policy  now  definitely  estabiifihed  and  clearly  understood  both  at 
lionio  and  abroad. 

A  satisfactory  solution  has  been  found  for  the  question  of  war 
claims,  I'nder  the  act  approved  by  the  Pn^sident  on  March  10, 1928, 
a  provision  was  made  for  the  settlement  of  war  claims  of  the  United 
States  and  its  citizens  against  the  German,  Austrian^  and  Hungarian 
Governments,  and  of  the  claims  of  the  nationals  of  these  Govern- 
ments against  the  United  States,  and  for  the  return  to  its  o\^^^er8  of 
the  property  seized  by  the  Alien  ProfXTty  Custodian  during  the  war, 
in  accordance  with  our  traditional  policy  of  respect  for  private 
property. 

We  approve  the  foreign  policies  of  the  Admin istration  of  President 
Coohdge.    We  believe  they  express  the  will  of  the  American  people  in 
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working  actively  to  build  up  cordial  mtemational  understanding  that 
will  makc^  world  pcatM?  a  pcTmanent  reality.  We  endorse  rhe  proposal 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  a  muKUateml  treaty  projwsed  to  tlit* 
principal  Powers  of  the  world,  and  open  to  the  signaturcij  uf  all  na- 
tions, to  renounce  war  ae an  iiii>trument  of  national  policy  and  declar- 
inj?  in  favor  of  pacific  »ettlenieiit  of  international  diBputes,  the  first 
step  in  outlawinK  war.  The  idea  has  stirred  the  conscience  of  man- 
kind and  gnined  widespread  approval  both  of  governments  and  of  I  he 
pf'ople,  and  thr  conclusion  of  the  treaty  will  be  acclaimed  a,s  the  grittt> 
est  single  step  in  histoiy^  toward  the  eon5ervation  of  peace. 

In  the  Rame  endeavor  to  aohRlitute  for  war  the  pracpfiil  Kettlemenfc 
of  international  disputes  the  Administration  has  cfmchuh'd  arbitra- 
tion treat icH  in  a  form  more  definite  and  more  inelnsive  then  ever  l>i>- 
fore,  and  piuns  to  negotiate  similar  (realies  with  all  countries  willing 
in  this  manner  to  define  their  pohcy  peacefully  to  settle  justiciable 
disputes.  In  eonneetion  with  these,  we  endorse  the  rr.HoIution  of  the 
8ixlh  Pan-American  Conferenee,  held  at  Habfina,  C'ul>a.  in  1928, 
which  called  a  conferenee  on  arbitration  and  ooncihalion  to  meet  in 
Wa.shinKtun  during  the  year,  and  express  our  earnest  hope  flml  such 
conference  will  greatly  furt!i(  r  the  principles  of  intiTnational  arbitra- 
tion. We  shall  eontinue  to  demand  the  same  regpret  and  protection 
for  the  per.'rons  and  pro|ii*Tty  of  American  citizens  in  foreign  countries 
that  we  chei'rfully  accord  in  this  country  to  the  persons  and  property 
of  aliens. 

The  commercial  treaties  which  we  have  negotiated  and  those  still  in 
the  proepss  of  negotiation  are  based  on  strict  justice  among  nalions, 
equal  opportunity  for  trade  and  commcrcp  on  the  most-favored-na- 
tion principle,  an<l  are  .simplified  so  as  to  eliminate  the  danger  of  mis- 
understanding. The  object  and  the  aim  of  the  United  States  is  to 
further  the  cause  of  peace,  of  strict  justice  Ijctween  nations,  with  due 
regard  for  the  rights  of  others  in  all  international  dealings,  thit  of 
jusliee  grows  peace.  Justice  and  consideration  have  been  and  will 
conlinne  to  l>e  the  inspiration  of  our  Nation, 

The  record  of  the  Administration  toward  Mexico  has  been  con- 
sistently friendiy  and  with  equal  consistency  have  we  upheld  Ameri- 
can rights.  This  firm  and  at  the  same  time  friendly  policy  has 
brought  recognilion  of  the  inviolalality  of  legally  acqnirt^d  righls. 
This  condition  has  been  reached  wTfhout  threat  or  without  bluster, 
through  a  calm  support  of  the  recognized  principles  of  international 
Iaw»  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  a  sister  sovereign  State.  1  he 
Republican  I'arty  will  continue  to  support  American  rights  in  Mexico 
as  elsewhere  in  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  to  promote  and 
strengthen  friendship  and  confidence. 

There  has  always  bxT^n,  as  there  always  will  be,  a  firm  friendship 
with  Canada.  American  and  Canadian  interests  are  in  a  large  meae- 
un^  identical.  Our  relationship  is  one  of  fine  mutual  under.standing^ 
and  the  r*Teiit  exchange  of  diplomatic  officers  between  the  two  coun- 
tries is  wortliy  of  ec>mmendation. 
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The  United  Stat^  haa  an  especial  interest  in  the  advancement  and 
progress  of  ali  (be  Latin  American  countries.  The  pohcy  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  will  always  be  a  policy  of  thorough  friendship  and  co- 
operation. In  the  case  of  Nicaragua,  we  are  enga|;ed  in  cooperatioD 
with  the  Govtrmnent  of  that  country  upon  the  task  of  assisting  to 
restore  and  maintain  peaxie,  order,  and  stability,  and  in  no  way  ta 
infringe  upon  her  sovereign  rights.  The  marines  now  in  Nicarasu^J 
are  there  to  protect  American  lives  and  property  and  to  aid  in  carry- 
ing out  an  agreement  whereby  we  have  undertaJcen  to  do  what  we  c-an 
to  restore  and  maintain  order  and  to  insure  a  fair  and  free  election. 
Our  policy  absolutely  repudiates  any  idea  of  conqueat  or  exploitation 
and  i&  actuated  solely  by  an  earnest  and  sincere  desire  to  assist  %. 
friendly  and  neighboring  State  which  haj^  appealed  for  aid  in  a  greatl 
emergeney-  It  is  the  same  policy  the  Iniled  States  has  pursued  in' 
other  ea-ses  in  Central  .'America. 

The  Administration  ha^s  looked  with  keen  sj'mpathy  on  the  tragic 
events  in  China.  We  have  avoided  interference  in  the  internal  affaiivj 
of  that  unhappy  nation,  merely  keeping  sufficient  naval  and  mihtaryi 
forces  in  China  to  protect  the  lives  of  the  Americans  who  are  there  on  i 
legitimate  business  and  in  still  laiger  numbers  for  nol>ly  humanitariaa 
reasons.  America  has  not  been  stampeded  into  making  reprisals,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  consistently  taken  the  position  of  leadership 
among  the  nations  in  a  policy  of  wise  moderation.  We  shall  alwaysj 
be  glad  to  be  of  asjsistance  to  China  when  our  duty  is  clear. 

The  Republican  Party  maintains  the  traditional  American  policy 
of  non-int«rfcrence  in  the  political  affairK  of  other  nations.  This 
Government  has  definitely  refused  menibership  in  the  League  of 
Nations  and  to  assume  any  obUgations  under  the  covenant  of  the 
league- 
On  this  we  stand. 

In  accordance,  however,  with  the  long-established  American  prac- 
tice of  giving  aid  and  assistance  to  other  peoples,  we  have  most  uso 
fully  assisted  by  coSperation  in  the  hiuuanitarian  and  technical  work^ 
undertaken  by  the  League,  without  involving  ourselves  in  European 
poliLicjg  by  accepting  membership. 

The  Republican  Party  has  always  given  and  will  continue  to  givo 
its  support  to  the  development  of  American  foreign  trade,  which 
makes  for  domestic  prosperity.  During  this  Administration  extraor- 
dinary strides  have  been  made  in  opening  up  new  markets  for  Ameri- 
can produce  and  manufacture.  Through  these  fonngn  contacts  a 
mutually  better  int-emational  understanding  has  l>e<!n  reached  which 
aids  in  the  maintenance  of  world  peace. 

The  Repubhcan  Party  promises  a  firm  and  eonaist^^nt  support  of 
American  persons  and  legitimate  American  interests  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  This  support  will  never  contravene  the  rights  of  other  na- 
tions. It  will  always  have  in  mind  and  support  in  every  way  the 
progressive  development  of  intematifmal  law,  since  it  ia  through  the 
operation  of  just  laws,  as  well  as  through  the  gruwtii  of  friendly  under- 
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standing,  that  world  peace  wiD  be  made  permanent.  To  that  end  the 
Republican  Pari  y  pledges  itself  to  aid  and  assist  in  the  perfection  of 
principles  of  international  law  and  the  settlement  of  international 
dbputes. 

'rhe  merit  systera  in  Government  service  originated  with  and  has 
been  developed  by  the  Repubhcan  Party,  The  great  mfljority  of  our 
public-aervice  employees  are  now  secured  through  and  maintained  in 
the  Govemment-flervioe  rules.  Steps  have  already  been  taken  by  the 
Republican  Congress  to  make  the  service  more  attractive  as  to  wages 
and  retirement  privileges,  and  we  commend  what  has  been  done  as  a 
step  in  the  right  din^ction. 

The  agricultural  problem  Is  national  in  scope  and,  as  such,  is  recog- 
niaed  by  the  Republican  Party,  which  pledges  its  strength  and  energy 
to  the  solution  of  the  same.  Realizing  that  many  farmers  are  facing 
problems  more  difficult  than  those  which  are  the  portion  of  many 
other  b&gic  industries,  the  party  is  anxious  to  aid  in  everj'  way  pos- 
sible. Many  of  our  farmers  an?  still  going  through  rt*adjustment,  a 
relic  of  the  years  directly  following  the  Great  War.  AH  the  farmers 
are  being  called  on  to  meet  new  and  perplexing  conditions  created  by 
foreign  comi>etition,  the  complexities  of  domestic  marketing,  labor 
problems,  and  a  steady  increase  in  local  and  State  taxes. 

The  general  depression  in  a  great  basic  industry  inevit4ibJy  reacU 
upon  the  conditions  in  the  country  as  a  whole  and  can  not  he  ignored. 
It  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  that  the  desire  to  help  in  the  correction 
of  agricultural  WTongs  and  conditions  is  not  confined  to  any  one  sec- 
tion of  our  coimtry  or  any  particular  group. 

The  Republican  Party  and  the  Republican  Administration,  par- 
ticularly during  the  last  five  years,  have  settled  many  of  the  most  die^ 
tressing  problems  as  they  have  arisen*  and  the  achievements  in  aid  of 
agriculture  are  properly  a  part  of  this  record.  The  Rt^publicim  Con- 
gresses have  b^n  most  responsive  in  the  matter  of  agricultural  ap- 
propriations, not  only  to  meet  crop  emergencies,  but  for  the  exten- 
sion and  development  of  the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultiu^. 

The  protection  of  the  American  farmer  against  forpign  farm  com- 
petition and  foreign  trade  practices  has  been  vigorously  carrirxl  on  by 
the  Department  of  State.  The  right  of  the  farmers  to  engage  in  col- 
lective buying  and  cooperative  si*Uinp  as  provided  for  by  the  Cnpper- 
Volstead  Act  of  1922  haa  been  promulgated  through  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Justice,  which  have  given  most 
valuable  aid  and  o^istanee  to  the  heads  of  the  f^irm  organizations. 
The  Treasury  Department  and  the  proper  committees  of  Congress 
hav*'  lightened  the  tax  burden  on  farming  communities,  and  through 
the  Federal  farm-lnan  system  there  has  been  mwle  available  to  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation  $1,850,000,000  for  loaning  purposes  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest,  and  through  the  intermediate-credit  banks  $655, 000,- 
000  of  short-terra  credits  have  been  made  available  to  the  farmers. 
The  Post  Office  Department  has  systematically  and  generously  ex- 
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tended  the  rural  free  delivery  routes  into  even  the  most  epaieely  set* 
tied  communities. 

When  a  shortage  of  transportation  facilities  threatened  to  deprive 
the  fiirmera  of  their  opportunity  to  rt'ach  waiting  markets  oversells, 
the  President,  appreciative  and  eenaitive  of  the  condition  and  Ihe  pos- 
fiible  lose  to  the  communities,  ordered  the  reconditioning  of  iShipping 
Board  vessels,  thus  reheving  a  great  emergency. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  Federal  Tariff  Ck>miiiission  has  at  all  tizneg 
ahowTj  a  willingness  under  the  proviwtonn  of  the  flexible  tariff  act  to  aid 
the  farmenj  when  foreign  competition,  made  possible  by  low  wa^ce 
scaler  abrond,  threatened  to  deprive  oiir  fanners  of  their  domestic 
markctH.  L'nder  this  act  the  I'resident  has  increased  duties  on  wheat, 
flour,  mill  feed,  and  dairy  products.  Numerous  other  farm  products 
ar*-*  now  being  investigated  by  the  Tariff  Q>mmis8ion. 

We  promise  every  assistance  in  the  renrganization  of  the  marketing 
system  on  sounder  and  more  economical  lines  and,  where  diversifica- 
tion is  needed,  Government  financial  assistance  during  the  period  of 
transition. 

The  Republican  Party  pledgee  itself  to  the  enactment  of  Icgi^- 
tion  creating  a  Federal  Farm  Board  clothed  with  the  necessary  powers 
to  promote  the  establishment  of  a  farm  marketing  system  of  farmer 
owned  and  controlled  stabilization  corporations  or  associations  to 
prevejit  and  control  surp^hises  through  orderly  distribution. 

We  favor  adequate  tariff  protection  to  such  of  our  agricultural 
products  as  are  affected  by  foreign  comiietition. 

We  favor,  without  putting  the  Government  into  business,  the 
establishment  of  a  Federal  system  of  organization  for  cooperative  and 
orderly  marketing  of  farm  products. 

The  vigorous  efforts  of  this  Administration  toward  broadening  our 
exports  market  will  be  continued. 

The  Republican  Party  pledges  itself  to  the  development  and  enaet- 
ment  of  measures  which  will  place  the  agricultural  interests  of  Amer- 
ica on  a  basis  of  economic  equidity  with  other  industries  to  insure  its 
prosixrity  and  success, 

Ttie  money  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  the  coimtry  is  second 
only  to  agricult  ure.  We  lead  the  countries  of  1  he  world  in  the  prtxiuc- 
tion  of  coal,  iror>,  coppi^r,  and  silver.  The  Nation  suffers  as  a  whole 
from  any  disi  urbance  in  the  s<»curing  of  any  one  of  these  minerals,  and 
particularly  when  the  coal  supply  is  affected.  The  mining  industry 
has  always  Ijcen  self-suet iiining^  but  we  believe  that  the  Government 
should  make  every^  effort  to  aid  the  industrj'  by  protection  by  remov- 
ing any  restrictions  which  may  l>e  hampering  its  development  and  by 
increased  technical  and  economic  research  investigations  which  are 
necessary  for  its  welfare  and  normal  de%'elopmcnt.  The  party  is 
anxious,  hopeful,  and  wtlling  to  assist  in  any  fcfisible  plan  for  the 
stabilization  of  the  coal-mining  industr>*  which  will  work  with  justice 
to  the  miner.4,  rnnjjumera,  and  priMliicprsj. 

Under  the  Federal  .^Ud  Road  Act,  adopted  by  the  Republican  Con- 
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in  192 1 1  and  supplemented  by  generoufl  apprnpriations  each 
year,  road  construction  has  made  grcattT  advancement  tban  for 
many  decades  previous.  Improvwl  highway  conditions  is  a  gauge  of 
our  rural  dtiveloprnt'tits  and  our  vummerciaJ  activity.  We  pledge  our 
support  to  coniiiivied  jap  propria  lions  for  tiiis  worJs:  commensurate  with 
our  needs  and  resuurees. 

We  favor  tlie  conat ruction  of  roada  and  traik  in  our  national  foresta 
neceaaary  to  their  protection  and  utihzation.  In  appropriations 
therefor  the  taxes  which  these  lands  would  pay  if  taxable  should  be 
considered  aa  a  controlling  factor. 

The  labor  record  of  the  ilepublican  Party  stands  unchallenged. 
For  fifty-two  of  the  seventy-two  years  of  our  national  existence  He- 
jjubliean  Administrationa  have  prevailed.  To-day  American  labor 
enjoys  the  highe^^t  wage  and  the  highest  standard  of  living  through- 
out the  world.  Through  the  saneneas  and  soUiidne.ss  of  Republican 
rule  the  .\niencan  workman  is  paid  a  "real  wage^'  which  allows  con- 
fort  for  himself  and  his  dependents,  and  an  opportunity  and  Icieure  for 
advancement.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  fon/ign  workman,  whose 
greatest  ambition  still  is  to  achieve  a  "living  wage,'*  should  look  with 
longing  toward  America  as  the  goal  of  his  desires. 

The  al>ility  to  pay  such  wages  and  maintain  such  a  standard  comes 
from  the  wisdom  of  the  protective  legislation  which  the  Republican 
Parly  has  placed  upon  the  national  statute  books,  the  tariff  which 
bars  cheap  foreign-made  goods  from  the  American  market  and  pro- 
vides continuity  of  employment  for  our  workmen  and  fair  protit^s  for 
the  manufacturera,  the  restriction  of  immigration  wliich  not  only  pre- 
vents the  glutting  of  our  labor  market,  but  allrnvs  to  our  newer  immi- 
grants a  greater  opportunity  to  secure  a  footing  in  their  upward 
struggle. 

The  party  favors  freedom  in  wage  conf  racts,  the  right  of  collective 
bargaining  by  free  and  responsible  agents  of  their  own  ehonning,  which 
develops  and  maintains  that  purpost*fuI  cooperation  which  gains  iia 
chief  incentive  through  volmitary  agrw:ment. 

We  believe  that  injunctions  in  lalwir  disputes  have  in  some  in- 
Btanees  L>een  abused  and  have  given  rise  to  a  serious  question  for 
legislation. 

The  RepubUcan  Party  pledges  itself  to  continue  its  efforts  to  main- 
tain this  present  standard  of  hving  and  liigh  wage  fcale. 

Prompt  and  effective  raihoad  service  at  the  lowest  rates  which 
will  provide  for  its  maintenance  and  allow  a  reasonalile  return  to  the 
investors,  so  they  may  be  encouraged  to  advance  new  capital  for 
acquired  developments,  has  long  been  recognized  by  the  Republican 
Party  as  a  necessity  of  imtional  existence. 

W^e  believe  that  the  present  laws  under  which  our  railroads  are 
regulated  are  soundly  based  on  correct  principles,  the  spirit  of  which 
must  always  he  prcR'rved.  Because,  however,  of  changes  in  the  pub- 
lic demands,  trade  wmditions,  and  of  the  character  of  the  competition, 
which  even  the  greatest  railroads  are  now  being  called  upon  to  meet, 
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we  feel  that  in  the  light  of  this  new  experience  possible  modific&tionfl^ 
amendments,  the  need  of  which  is  proved^  should  be  considered. 

The  RopublicAD  Party  initiated  and  set  in  operation  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  This  body  has  developed  a  system  of  rail- 
road control  and  i^^ulation  which  has  given  to  the  transportation 
public  an  opportunity  not  only  to  make  suggestions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  railroad  service,  but  to  protest  against  discriminatory  rates  or 
Bchedules.  We  commend  the  work  which  that  body  is  accomplishing 
under  mandate  of  law  in  constdertng  these  matters  and  seeking  to  dis> 
tribute  equitably  the  burden  of  transportation  between  commodities 
baaed  on  their  ability  to  bear  the  same. 

The  Republican  Party  stands  for  the  American-built,  American- 
owned,  and  American-operated  mejchant  marine.  The  enactment 
of  the  WhitfrJonea  Bill  is  in  line  with  a  policy  which  the  party 
long  advocated. 

I'lider  this  measure,  substantial  aid  and  encouragement  are  offered' 
for  the  building  in  American  yards  of  new  and  modem  ships  which  will 
carry  the  American  flag. 

The  Republican  Party  does  not  believe  in  Government  ownorship 
or  operation,  and  stands  speciflcaily  for  the  sale  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernment vessels  to  private  owners  when  appropriate  arrangementa 
can  be  made.  Pending  sucb  a  sale,  and  because  private  owners  are 
not  ready  as  yet  to  operate  on  certain  of  the  essential  trade  routes,  the 
bill  enacted  allows  the  maintenance  of  these  necessary  lines  under 
Government  control  till  such  transfer  can  lie  made. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  flood,  in  which  700,000  of  our  fellow  citixena 
were  placed  in  peril  of  life,  and  which  destroyed  hundreda  of  millions 
of  dollars*  worth  of  propwrty^  was  met  with  energetic  action  by  the 
Republican  Administralion. 

During  this  disaster  the  President  mobilised  every  public  and  pri- 
vate agency  under  the  direction  of  Secretary  Hoover,  of  thtJ  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  Dwight  Davis,  the  Secretary  of  War.  Thanks 
to  their  joint  efforts,  a  grpa,t  loss  of  life  was  prevented,  and  eT^erything 
possible  was  done  to  rehabilitate  the  people  in  their  homes  and  to  re- 
lieve Riiffering  and  distresa- 

Congrees  promptly  passed  legislation  authorizing  the  expenditure 
of  1325,000 »flOO  for  the  construction  of  fiood-eontrol  works,  which  it  is 
believed  will  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a  disaster. 

We  stand  for  the  administration  of  the  radio  facilities  of  the  United 
States  under  wise  and  expert  Government  supervision,  which  will  — 

First.  Secure  to  every  home  in  the  Nation,  whether  city  orcountr>% 
the  great  educational  and  inspirational  values  of  broadcast  programs^ 
adequate  in  number  and  varied  in  character;  and 

Second,  Afisipn  the  radio  commimicntion  channels  —  regional,  con- 
tinental, and  transoceanic  —  in  the  be,<it  interest  of  the  American  busi- 
ness man,  the  American  farmer,  and  the  American  public  generallJ^ 

Cheaper  transportation  for  bulk  goo<ls  from  the  Mid-Weat 
cultural  sections  to  the  sea  is  recognized  by  the  Republican  Party 
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A  vital  factor  for  the  relief  of  agriculture.  To  that  end  we  favor  the 
continued  development  in  inland  and  in  intra-coafltal  waterways  tis 
an  essential  part  of  our  transportation  system. 

The  Republican  Administration  during  the  last  four  years  initiated 
the  systematic  development  of  the  Miseiaaippi  system  of  inland  trans*- 
poitation  lanes^  and  it  proposes  to  caiT>'  on  this  modernization  of 
traiMportation  to  speedy  completion.  Grt?at  improvements  have  been 
made  during  this  AdmititBtration  in  our  harbors,  and  the  party  pledges 
itself  to  continue  these  activities  for  the  modernization  of  our  nalionai 
equipment. 

Our  country  is  honored  whenever  it  beatows  relief  on  those  who 
have  faithfully  served  its  flag.  The  Republican  Party,  appreciative 
of  this  solemn  obligation  and  honor,  has  made  its  sentiment*  evident 
in  Congress.  Our  expenditures  for  the  benefit  of  all  our  veterans  now 
aggregate  $750,000,000  annually.  Increased  hospital  facihties  have 
been  provided,  payments  in  compensation  have  more  than  doubled, 
and  in  the  matter  of  rehattilitations,  pensions,  and  insurance,  gener- 
ous provision  has  been  made.  The  administration  of  Jaws  dealing 
with  the  rehef  of  veterans  and  their  dependents  has  been  a  difficult 
task,  but  every  effort  has  been  made  to  cany  service  to  the  veteran 
and  bring  about  not  only  a  better  and  generous  interpretation  of 
the  law,  but  a  sympathetic  consideration  of  the  many  problems  of 
the  veteran.  Full  and  adequate  relief  for  our  disabled  veterans  is  our 
aim,  and  we  commend  the  action  of  Congress  in  further  liberalizing 
the  laws  applicable  to  veterans'  relief. 

Republican  Congresses  and  admixdat  rat  ions  have  steadily  strength- 
ened the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  protection  of  the. 
public  from  exactions  or  burdens  in  rates  for  service  by  reason  of 
monopoly  control,  and  the  protection  of  the  smaller  organiaations 
from  suppression  in  their  o\*ti  field,  has  been  a  fundamental  idea  in 
all  regulatory  enactments.  While  recognizing  that  at  times  Federal 
regulations  might  be  more  effective  than  State  regulations  in  coDlrol- 
ling  intrastate  utilities,  the  party  favors  and  has  sustained  State 
regulations,  l>clieving  that  such  responsibility  in  the  end  will  create  a 
force  of  8t4ite  pubUc  opinion  which  will  be  more  effective  in  prevent- 
ing discriminations  and  injustices. 

We  believe  in  the  practical  application  of  the  conservation  principle 
by  the  wise  development  of  our  natural  resources*  The  measure  of 
development  is  our  national  requfrement,  and  avoidance  of  waste  so 
that  future  generations  may  share  in  this  natural  wealth.  The 
Republican  policy  is  to  prevent  monopolies  in  the  control  and  utiliza- 
tion of  natiiral  resources,  Under  the  general  leav*iing  law,  enacted  by 
a  Repul)lican  Congress,  the  ownership  of  the  mineral  estate  remains 
in  the  Government,  but  development  occurs  through  private  capital 
and  energy.  Important  for  the  operation  of  this  law  is  the  classifica- 
tion and  appraisement  of  public  lands  according  to  their  mineral  con- 
tent and  value.  Over  500,000,000  acres  of  public  land  have  been  thus 
classified. 
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To  prevent  wasteful  exploitation  of  our  oil  products,  President 
CooLidige  appointed  an  Oil  Conservation  Board,  whit'h  is  now  conduct- 
ing an  inquir>-  into  all  phaaea  of  petroleum  production  in  the  effort  to 
devise  a  national  policy  for  the  conservation  and  propcj  utilisatioii  of 
our  oil  resources. 

The  Ilepublican  Party  has  been  forehanded  in  assuriniif  the  develop- 
ment of  water  power  in  accordance  with  public  interest.  A  policy 
oi  permanent  public  retention  of  the  power  site*  on  public  land  tmd 
power  privileges  in  domestic  and  tnteniationaJ  navigable  streams  and 
ont»-third  of  the  potential  water-power  resources  in  the  United  States 
on  public  doinain  haa  been  assuretl  by  the  Federal  Water  Powers  Act, 
paoened  by  a  Republican  Congress. 

We  reaifinn  the  American  constitutional  doctrine  a&  announced  by 
George  Washington  in  hia  Farewell  Address,  to  wit: 

*'The  Constitution,  which  at  any  time  exists  until  changed  by  the 
explicit  and  authentic  act  by  the  whole  people,  is  sacredly  obligatory 
upon  all." 

We  also  reaffirm  the  attitude  of  the  American  people  toward  the 
Federal  Constitution  as  declared  by  Abraham  Linctiln; 

*'  We  an*  by  both  duty  and  inclination  bound  to  stick  by  that  Con- 
st ilut  ton  in  all  its  letter  and  spirit  from  Ijegimdng  to  end.  1  am  fur 
the  hont'st  enforcement  of  the  Constitution.  Our  safety,  our  liberty, 
depi-nds  upon  pres«*r%'ing  the  Constitution  of  the  L'nited  States  as 
our  fnrefathera  made  it,  inviolate," 

The  |K'opk\  through  the  method  provided  by  the  Constitution, 
have  written  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  into  the  Constitution. 
The  Repul»lican  Party  pledges  itself  and  its  nominees  to  the  observ- 
ance and  vigorous  enforcement  of  this  pnivLsion  of  the  Constitution- 

We  stand  for  honesty  in  government,  for  the  appointment  of 
officials  whose  integrity  cannot  be  qurationed.  We  deplore  the  fact 
that  any  official  has  ever  fallen  from  tins  high  standard  and  that 
ccrtnin  American  citiEens  of  both  parties  have  so  far  forgotten  their 
dut  y  {IS  cit izens  as  to  tratlic  in  nat ional  interi'sts  for  private  gain.  W^e 
have  prosecuted  and  shall  always  prosecute  any  official  who  subordi- 
nates his  public  duty  t4>  his  personal  interest. 

The  Government  tonday  is  made  up  of  thousands  of  conscientious, 
earnest,  self-safTificing  men  and  women,  whose  single  thought  is 
ficnk^ice  to  the  Nation. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  maintain  and,  if  possible,  to  improve  the 
quality  of  this  great  company  of  Federal  employees. 

Economy,  honesty,  and  decency  in  the  conduct  of  political  cam- 
paigns are  a  necessity  if  representative  government  is  to  be  preserved 
to  the  people  and  jx)litical  parties  are  to  hold  the  respect  of  the  citiaens 
at  large. 

The  campaign  of  1924  complied  with  all  these  requirements.  It  waa 
a  ctynpaign  Ihe  expenses  of  which  were  carefully  budgeted  in  advance, 
and  which  at  the  close  presented  a  surx^lus  and  not  a  deficit. 

There  wiH  not  be  any  relaxing  of  resolute  endeavor  to  keep  our  elec- 
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tions  clean,  honest,  and  free  from  taint  of  any  kind.  The  improper  uae 
of  money  in  governmental  and  political  affairs  is  a  great  national  evil. 
One  of  the  mOHi  effective  remedies  for  this  abuse  is  publicity  in  all 
matters  touching  campaig:n  contributions  and  expenditures.  The 
Republican  Party,  Ijeginning  not  later  ttian  August  1, 1928,  and  every 
thirty  days  thereaf  t/cr  —  the  last  pubhcation  being  not  later  than  five 
days  liefore  the  election  —  will  file  with  the  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  a  complete  accoimt  of  all  contributions,  the  names  of  the 
contributors,  the  amounts  expended,  and  for  what  purposeSi  and  will 
at  all  times  bold  its  records  and  books  touching  such  matters  open  for 
inspt^ction. 

The  party  further  pledges  that  it  will  not  create,  or  permit  to  be 
created,  any  deficit  which  shall  exist  at  the  close  of  the  campaign. 

Feflerul  reelamation  of  arid  lands  is  a  Repubhcan  policy,  adopted 
under  Preaideot  Roosevelt,  carried  forward  by  succeeding  Republican 
Presidents,  and  put  upon  a  still  higher  plane  of  etReien<'y  and  pro^ 
ductjon  bj^  Pr^'sident  Coolidge,  It  has  increased  the  wealth  of  the 
Nation  and  made  the  West  more  prosperous. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  methods  and  practices  of  reclamation  has 
been  going  on  for  the  piist  four  years  under  tiie  direction  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Intt^rior  in  an  endeavor  to  create  broader  human  op- 
|)ortimities  and  their  financial  and  economic  success.  The  money 
value  of  the  crops  raised  on  reclamation  projects  is  showing  a  steady 
and  gratifying  increase,  as  well  as  the  number  of  farms  and  people 
who  have  settled  on  the  lands. 

The  continuation  of  a  surplus  of  ^[ricultural  products  in  the  selling 
markets  of  the  world  has  influenced  the  department  to  a  revaluation 
of  plans  and  projects.  It  has  adopted  a  10-year  program  for  the 
eonipletion  of  older  projects  and  will  huld  other  suggrsliona  in  abey- 
ance until  the  surveys  now  under  way  as  to  the  entire  scope  of  the 
work  are  completed. 

Without  governmental  grants  or  subsidies  and  entirely  by  private 
initiative  the  Nation  has  made  extraordinarj'^  advances  in  the  field  of 
commercial  aviation.  Over  twenty  thousand  miles  of  air-mail  s<'r\nce 
privately  operated  are  now  t>eing  flown  daily»  and  the  liroadening 
of  this  service  is  an  almost  we<>kly  event.  Because  of  our  close  rela- 
tions with  our  sister  republics  on  the  south  and  our  neighbor  on  the 
north  it  is  fitting  our  first  efforts  should  l)e  to  establish  an  air  com- 
munication with  I^atin  America  and  Canada. 

The  achievements  of  the  aviation  branches  of  the  army  and  navy 
are  all  to  the  advantage  of  commercial  aviation,  and  in  the  Missis™ 
sii>pi  Rood  disaster  the  work  performed  by  civil  and  military  aviatoxB 
was  of  inestimable  value. 

The  development  of  a  system  of  aircraft  registration,  inspection^ 
and  control  is  a  credit  to  the  Republican  Admimatration,  which, 
quick  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  new  transportation  devel- 
opment, created  machinery  for  its  safeguarding. 

The  Republican  Party  believes  that  in  the  interest  of  both  native 
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and  foretgn  bora  wflge-earaers  tt  h  necessary  to  restrict  immigration. 
Unrestricted  immigration  would  result  in  widespread  unemplojTncnt 
and  in  the  breakdown  of  the  American  standard  of  living.  Where, 
howcveFp  the  law  works  undue  hardship  by  depriving  the  immigraot 
of  the  comfort  and  society  of  those  bound  by  cloee  family  ties,  such 
modification  should  be  adopted  aa  will  afford  relief. 

We  commend  Congress  for  correcting  defects  for  humanitarian 
reasons  and  for  providing  an  effect  ivc  system  of  examming  prospective 
immigranta  in  their  home  countries. 

The  priceless  heritage  of  American  citizenship  is  our  greatest  gift 
to  our  friends  of  forr-ign  birth.  Only  those  who  will  be  loyal  to  our 
institutions,  who  are  here  in  conformity  with  our  laws^  and  who  are  in 
sympathy  with  our  national  traditions,  ideals,  and  principles  should 
be  naturalized. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  round  out  and  maintain  the  navy  in  oil  types 
of  combatant  ships  to  the  full  ratio  provided  for  the  United  States  by 
the  Washington  Treaty  for  the  Limitation  of  Naval  Armament  and 
any  amendment  thereto. 

We  favor  a  continuance  for  the  Territ-ory  of  Hawaii  of  Federal  aa- 
siatance  in  harbor  improvements,  the  appropriation  of  its  share  of 
Federal  funds,  and  the  systematic  extension  of  the  settlement  of 
public  lands  by  the  Hawaiian  race. 

We  endonae  the  policy  of  the  present  Administration  with  reference 
to  Alaska  and  favor  a  continuance  of  the  constructive  developmeni 
of  the  Territory. 

Four  years  ago  at  the  Republican  National  Convention  in  Cleve- 
land women  members  of  the  National  Committee  were  welcomed  into 
full  association  and  responsibility  in  party  management.  During  the 
four  ycxiXs  which  have  passed  they  have  carried  with  their  men  asso* 
ciates  an  equal  share  of  all  responsibilities,  and  their  contribution  to 
the  success  of  the  1(*24  campaign  is  well  recngtiiMHl. 

The  Republican  Party,  which  from  the  first  has  sought  to  bring 
this  development  about,  accepts  whole-heartedly  equality  on  the  part 
of  the  women,  and  in  the  public  service  it  can  present  a  record  of  ap- 
pointments of  women  in  the  legal,  diplomatic,  judicial.  Treasury,  and 
other  governmental  departments.  \Ve  earnestly  ui^e  on  the  women 
that  they  participate  even  more  generally  than  now  in  party  manage- 
ment and  activity. 

We  believe  that  in  time  of  war  the  Nation  should  draft  for  its  de- 
fense not  only  its  citisens  but  abo  every  resoiiu*ce  which  may  contrib- 
ute to  success.  The  countrj^  demands  that  should  the  United  States 
ever  again  be  called  upon  to  defend  itself  by  arms,  the  President  be 
empowered  to  draft  such  material  resources  and  such  servncea  as  may 
be  rfM|uirod,  and  to  stabilize  the  prices  of  services  and  essential  com- 
modities, whether  utilized  in  actual  warfare  or  private  activity. 

National  citizenship  wa&  conferred  upon  all  native-born  Indians  in 
the  Cnited  States  by  the  general  Indian  Enfranchisement  Act  of  1924. 
We  favor  the  creation  of  a  commission  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi^ 
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dent,  mcliiding  one  or  more  Indian  citizenB,  to  investigate  and  report 
to  Coiigre«B  upon  the  existing  syBtem  of  the  odministration  of  Indian 
affairs  and  to  report  any  inconsistencios  that  may  be  found  to  exist 
between  that  system  and  the  rights  of  the  Indian  citizens  of  the 
United  Stat^^s,  Wc  also  favor  the  repeal  of  any  law  and  the  termina- 
tion of  any  administrative  practice  which  may  be  inconsiEtent  with 
Indian  eit.izen.ship,  to  the  end  that  the  Federal  gimriiianship  existing 
over  the  persons  and  properties  of  Indian  tribal  coninmiiitieB  may  not 
work  a  prejudice  to  the  personal  and  property  rights  of  Indian  eitiaens 
of  the  United  Stated.  The  treaty  and  property  rights  of  the  Indians  of 
the  United  States  must  be  guaranteed  to  them. 

We  renew  our  recommendation  that  the  Congress  enact  at  the  earh- 
eat  posiiible  date  a  Federal  anti-Iynching  law  so  that  the  full  inflliience 
of  the  Federal  Government  may  be  wielded  to  exterminate  this  hide- 
ous crime. 

We  belk'vp  in  the  essential  unity  of  the  American  people.  Section- 
alism in  any  form  is  destructive  of  national  life.  The  Federal  Covcm- 
ment  should  zealously  protect  the  national  atid  tnteniafional  rights 
of  its  eitiaens.  It  should  be  equally  zealous  to  respect  and  maintain 
the  rights  of  the  States  and  Territories  and  to  uphold  the  vigor  and 
balance  of  our  dual  system  of  government.  The  Republican  Party 
has  always  given  it^  energies  to  supporting  the  Government  in  thia 
direction  when  any  question  has  arisen. 

There  are  certain  other  well-defined  Federal  obligations,  such  as 
interstate  commerce,  the  development  of  rivers  and  harhors,  and  tho 
guarding  and  conservation  of  national  resources.  The  effort  which^ 
however,  is  being  continually  made  to  have  the  Federal  Government 
move  into  the  field  of  State  activities  has  never  had,  and  never  will 
havCj  the  supiwrt  of  the  Republican  Party,  In  the  majority  of  the 
cases  State  citizens  and  officers  are  now  pressing  in  their  desire  to  have 
the  Federal  Government  take  over  these  Stat^  functions.  This  is  to 
be  deplored,  for  it  weakens  the  sense  of  initiative  and  creates  a  feeling 
of  dependence  which  is  unhealthy  and  unfortunate  for  the  whole  body 
politic. 

There  is  a  real  need  in  the  country  to-day  to  revitalize  fundamental 
principles;  there  is  a  real  need  of  restoring  the  individual  and  local 
sense  of  responsibility  and  self-reliance;  there  is  a  real  need  for  the 
people  once  more  to  grasp  the  fundamental  fact  that  under  our  sys- 
tem of  government  they  are  expected  io  solve  many  problems  them- 
selves through  their  municipal  and  State  governments,  and  to  combat 
the  tendency  that  is  all  too  common  to  turn  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  the  easiest  and  least  burdensome  method  of  lightenmg  their 
own  reapoDsibtlittea. 
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Democratic  Party  Convention,  held  at  HoustoNi  Texas, 
June  26 


Candidates 
For  President ,  Alfred  Emanuel  Smilh^  of  New  York. 
For  Vice-Presidetit,  Joseph  Taylor  IlobinsoD,  of  Ark 


We,  the  Democratic  Partj'  in  convention  assembled,  pause  to  pay 
our  tribute  of  love  and  respect  to  the  memorj'  uf  him  who  in  his  life 
and  in  his  ofliciiil  net  ions  voiued  Iht'  hopis  and  aj^pirutions  of  all  good 
mtn  and  women  of  every  race  and  elinie,  the  former  lYesident  of  the 
United  iStates,  Woodrow  Wilaon.  Hiis  spirit  moves  on  and  his  ex- 
ample and  deeds  will  exalt  those  who  come  after  us  an  they  have  in- 
spired iiH. 

We  are  gratefiJ  that  we  were  privileged  to  work  with  him  and  again 
pay  tribute  to  his  high  idealfi  and  aecomphshments. 

We  ri*aftirni  our  devotion  to  the  principles  of  deojocratic  govem- 
inent  formulated  by  Jefiferson  and  enforced  by  a  long  and  iUustjious 
line  of  Demoeratie  Presidents. 

We  hold  that  Rovermnent  must  function  not  to  centralize  our 
wealth  but  *o  preserve  equal  opportunity  bo  that  all  may  share  in  our 
priceless  refiourcee;  and  not  confine  pr<j«pt^rity  to  a  favored  few.  W'e, 
therefore,  pledge  the  Di'morratir  Parfy  to  oncuurage  bu^ness,  email 
and  iqvat  alike;  to  wvnsrrve  human  hnt^pinesK  and  liberty;  to  break 
the  shaekl('8  of  monopoly  and  free  business  of  the  nationj  to  respond 
to  |M>pular  will. 

The  fimction  of  a  national  platform  i«  to  deelare  general  principles 
and  party  policies.  We  do  not,  therefore,  assume  to  bind  our  party 
respecting  local  ia'^ues  or  details  of  legislation. 

We,  therefore,  declare  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  Party  with  re- 
gard Ui  tlie  following  dominant  issues: 

We  demand  tliat  the  ronstitutional  rights  and  powers  of  the  States 
shall  be  preserved  in  their  full  vigor  and  virtue.  These  constitute  a 
bulwark  againat  centrahzation  and  the  destructive  tendencies  of  the 
Ilepuhhean  Party. 

We  oppose  bureaucracy  and  the  multiplication  of  offices  and  offioe- 
holders. 

We  demand  a  revival  of  the  spirit  of  local  self-government  without 
which  free  i nfs tit ul ions  cannot  be  presiTved. 

Unblusliingly  the  Republican  Party  ofTiTs  a«  its  record  agriculture 
prostrate,  induetry  deprcBsedj  American  shipping  destroyed,  work- 
men w^ithout  emplo\Tnent,  ever>^here  disgust  and  suspicion  and 
corruption  nnpunished  nnd  unnfraid. 

NevcT  in  the  entire  histor>'  of  the  countrj'  has  there  occurred  in  any 
given  period  of  time  or,  indeed,  in  all  time  put  together^  such  a  spec* 
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^^L  taclD  of  sordid  comiption  and  unabashed  rascality  aft  that  which 
^^^^  has  characterized  the  administration  of  Federal  aJTair??  under  ei^ht 
^^^^blifchtin^  years  of  Republican  rule.  Not  the  rt^vei»  of  Heconst ruction, 
^^^Hnor  all  the  compounded  frauds  »iicee<"ding  that  evil  era,  have  &p- 
^^^W  proached  in  sheer  audacity  the  ahoeking  thieveries  and  startling  de- 
^^w  pravitiea  of  ofheials  high  and  low  in  the  public  Ben-^ice  at  Washington. 
^^  From  Cabinet  Miriiisler«,  with  llieir  treasonable  crimes,  to  the  cheap 
W  vendors  of  official  patronage;  from  the  purchasers  of  scats  in  the 

^  I'nittxl  Btatci*  Senate  to  the  vulgar  grafters  upon  alien  tni^t  fundu 

and  upon  the  hospital  resources  of  the  disabled  veterans  of  the  World 
War;  from  the  givers  and  receivers  of  stolen  funds  for  Rcpubhcan 
campaign  purpujues  to  the  pubhc  men  who  f^at  by  f^ileiitly  cniisenting 
and  never  revealing  a  fact  or  uttering  a  word  in  condemnation  —  the 
whole  official  organization  under  Hcpubiican  rule  has  become  satu- 
rated with  dishonesty,  defiant  of  public  opinion,  anci  actuated  only 
by  a  partisan  desire  to  perpetual c  its  control  of  the  Government. 

Ab  in  the  time  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  from  whom  the  Presidency  was 
stolen,  the  watchword  of  the  day  should  be:  "  Turn  the  rascals  out." 
This  is  the  apfx-al  of  the  I>cmocratic  Party  to  the  people  of  the  coun- 
trj'.  To  this  fixed  purpose  should  be  devoted  everj'  effort  and  applied 
every  resource  of  the  parly;  to  this  end  everj*  minor  difference  on 
non-essential  issues  should  lie  put  aside  and  a  determined  and  a  united 
fight  Ih'  made  to  rescue  the  Govemment  from  those  who  have  be^ 
traycd  (heir  tru.Ht  by  disgracing  it. 

The  Democratic  Party  stands  for  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  pulilic  affairs  and  we  pledge: 

(a)  Business-like  reorganization  of  all  the  departmente  of  the 
govemment. 

(h)  Elimination  of  duplication,  waste  and  overlapping, 
(c)  Substitution  of  modem  businese-Iike  methods  for  existing  ob- 
solete and  antiquated  conditions. 

Nocconomy  resulted  from  the  Republican  Party  rule.  The  saving 
they  claim  takes  no  account  of  the  elimination  of  rx|i>cnditures  follow- 
ing the  end  of  (he  World  War,  the  large  sumH  realized  from  the  sale 
of  war  materials,  nor  its  failure  to  supply  sufficient  fimds  for  the  effi- 
cient conduct  of  many  important  governmental  activities. 

(ft)  The  Fcdt*ral  Reserve  System,  created  and  inaugurated  under 
Democratic  auspices,  is  the  greatest  legislative  contribution  to  eon- 
Btmctive  husiness  ever  adopted.  The  administration  of  the  system 
for  the  a<^lvantage  of  stork-market  spe^nulators  should  ccoae.  It  must 
be  administered  for  the  iK-nefit  of  farmers,  wage-earners,  merchants, 
manufacturers,  and  others  engaged  in  constrnetive  busiiie3d. 

ib)  The  taxing  funct  iun  of  Govi  rnmenls,  free  of  despotism,  has  for 
centuries  l>cen  regarded  as  the  power  above  all  others  which  requires 
vigilant  scrutiny  to  the  end  that  it  be  not  exercised  for  purposes  of 
fa\'nr  or  oppression, 

Thrw  times  since  the  World  War  the  Democrat*  in  Congress  have 
favored  a  reduction  of  the  tax  burdens  of  the  people  in  face  of  stub* 
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bom  opposition  from  a  RepublicAn  Administration;  and  each  time 
these  reductions  have  largely  been  made  for  the  relief  of  tlio«e  least 
able  to  endure  the  exactions  of  a  Republican  fiscal  policy.  The  tax 
bill  of  the  session  recently  ended  was  delayed  by  Republic^ji  tactics 
and  jufjgled  by  partisan  considerations  so  a«  to  make  impossible  a  full 
moa.'^iire  of  relief  to  the  greater  body  of  taxpayers.  The  moderate  m- 
duetiona  afforded  were  grudgingly  conceded  and  the  whole  proceeding 
in  Congress,  dictated  as  far  as  possible  from  the  Wliite  House  and  the 
Trcaaury,  denoted  tho  proverbial  desire  of  the  Republican  Party  al- 
ways to  discriminate  agaiiist  the  masses  in  favor  of  privileged  classes. 

The  Democratic  Party  avows  its  belief  in  the  fiscal  policy  inau- 
gurated by  the  last  Democratic  Administration,  which  had  provided  a 
sinking  fund  sufficient  to  extinguish  the  Nation's  indeljtedneea  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time,  without  harassing  the  present  and  next 
succeeding  generations  with  tax  burdens,  which,  if  not  unendurable, 
do  in  fact  check  initiative  in  enterprise  and  progress  in  business.  Taxes 
levied  beyond  the  actual  requirements  of  the  legally  established  sink- 
ing fund  an^  but  an  add(3d  burden  upon  the  American  people,  and  the 
surplus  thus  aecumulated  in  the  Federal  Treasury  is  an  incentive  to 
the  increasingly  extravagant  expenditures  which  have  characteriEed 
Republican  Administrations.  We,  therefore,  favor  a  further  reduc- 
tion of  the  internal  taxes  of  the  pcfiple. 

The  Democratic  tariff  legislation  will  be  based  on  the  following 
policiea: 

{a}  The  maintenance  of  legitimate  business  and  a  high  standard  of 
wages  for  American  labor. 

(5)  IncreasinR  the  purchasing  power  of  wages  and  income  by  the 
reduction  of  those  monopolistic  and  extortionate  tariff  rates  bestowed 
in  payment  of  poUtiral  dehtjs, 

{€)  Abolition  of  tog-roll inR  and  rest^oration  of  the  Wilson  conception 
of  a  fact-finding  Tariff  Commission,  quasi-judicial  and  free  from  the 
Executive  domination  which  has  destroyed  the  usefulness  of  the 
prespnt  Commission, 

id)  Duties  that  will  permit  effective  competition,  ensure  against 
monopoly,  and  at  the  same  time  produce  a  fair  revenue  for  the  sup- 
port of  Governments  Actual  difference  between  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion at  home  and  abroad,  with  adequate  safeguard  for  the  wage  of  the 
American  laborer,  must  be  the  extreme  measure  of  every  tariff  rate. 

(e)  Safeguarding  the  public  against  monopoly  created  by  speciAl 
tariff  favors, 

(/)  Equitable  distribution  of  the  benefits  and  burdens  of  the  tariff 
among  all. 

Wage-earner,  farmer,  stockman,  producer,  and  legitimate  business 
in  general  have  everything  to  gain  from  a  Democratic  tariff  based  on 
justice  to  all 

Grover  Cleveland  made  the  extension  of  the  merit  system  a  tenet 
of  our  political  faith.  We  shall  prcaen,'e  and  maintain  the  civil  service. 

Deception  upon  the  fanner  and  stock-raiaer  has  t>e€n  practiced  by 
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the  Repul>lican  Party  through  false  and  delusive  promiaea  for  more 
than  fifty  yt^ars.  Specially  favored  Indus! ries  have  been  artificially 
aided  by  Republican  legislatioix.  Comparatively  little  lias  been  done 
for  Apiculture  and  atock-raiaing  upon  which  national  profiptTily  n'sts. 
Unsympaf  hetic  inaction  with  regard  to  thb  problem  must  ceaise.  Viru- 
lent hostility  of  the  Republican  Administration  to  the  advocatee  of 
farm  rehef  and  denial  of  the  right  of  farm  organizations  to  lead  in  the 
development  of  farm  pohcy  must  yield  to  Democratic  sympathy  and 
friendliness* 

FuuT  years  ago,  the  Republican  Party,  forced  to  acknowledge  the 
critical  situation,  pledged  iteelf  to  take  all  steps  neceseary  to  bring 
back  a  balanced  condition  between  agriculture  and  other  industries 
&i)d  labor.  To-day  it  faces  the  country  not  only  with  that  pledge  un- 
redeemed^  but  broken  by  the  acts  of  a  Repuhhcan  PreKidenl  who  is 
primarily  responsible  for  the  failure  to  offer  a  constructive  program 
to  restore  equality  to  agriculture. 

While  he  had  no  constructive  and  adequate  program  to  offer  in  its 
stead,  he  has  twice  vetoed  farm  relief  legislation  and  has  sought  to 
Justify  ilia  disapproval  of  agricultural  legislation  partly  on  grounds 
wholly  inconsLstent  with  hia  acts  making  industrial  monopolies  the 
beneheiaries  of  Government  favor;  and  in  endorsing  the  agricultural 
poUcy  of  the  present  AdminiBtJation  the  Kepubliean  Party  in  its  re- 
cent convention  served  notice  upon  the  farmer  (hat  the  ao-called  pro- 
tective system  is  not  meant  for  him;  that  while  it  offers  protection  to 
the  privileged  few,  it  promises  continued  world  pricee  to  the  producers 
of  the  ehief  cash  crops  of  agriculture. 

We  condemn  the  pc^licy  of  the  Republican  Party  which  promisea 
relief  to  agriculture  only  through  a  reduction  of  American  farm  pro- 
duction to  the  needs  of  the  domestic  market.  Such  a  program  means 
the  continued  deflation  of  agriculture,  the  forcing  of  addition^d  mil- 
lions  from  f  he  farms,  and  the  perpetuation  of  agricultural  distress  for 
year«  to  come,  with  continued  bad  effecta  on  buaineaa  and  labor 
throughout  the  United  iStatea, 

Tlie  Democratic  Party  recognizes  that  the  proMcme  of  production 
dilPer  as  between  agriculture  and  induRtr\'.  Industrial  production  is 
largely  under  human  control,  while  agricultural  productioup  iM^cause 
of  lack  of  coordination  among  the  6,500,000  individual  farm  units, 
and  because  of  the  influence  of  weather,  pests,  and  other  causes,  is 
largely  beyond  human  controL  The  result  is  that  a  large  crop  fre- 
quently is  produced  on  a  small  acreage  and  a  small  crop  on  a  large 
acreage;  and  measured  in  money  value  it  frequently  happtms  that  a 
large  crop  brings  less  than  a  small  crop. 

Producers  of  crops  whose  total  volume  exceeds  the  needs  of  the 
domestic  market  must  continue  at  a  disadvantage  until  the  Govern- 
ment shall  intervene  as  seriously  and  as  effectively  in  behalf  of  the 
farmer  as  it  has  int-ervened  in  behalf  of  labor  and  industrv*.  There  is 
a  need  of  supplemental  legislation  for  the  control  and  orderly  hand- 
ling of  agricultural  surpluses,  in  order  that  the  price  of  the  surplus 
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may  not  determine  the  price  of  the  whole  crop.  Labor  has  benefited 
by  polk'Ctive  bargaining  and  some  mdustries  by  tariff.  Agriculture 
must  1m*  as  offpctively  aided. 

The  Democratic  Party  in  its  1924  platform  pk^pecl  its  support  to 
Buoh  legislation.  It  now  reaffirms  that  stand  and  pledges  the  united 
efforts  of  tht?  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  Government,  as 
far  as  may  be  controlled  by  the  party,  to  the  immediate  enactment  of 
such  legislation,  and  to  such  other  steps  as  arc  necesf?ar>^  to  place  and 
maintain  the  purchasbg  power  of  farm  products  and  the  complete 
economic  quality  of  agriculture. 

I'he  Democratic  Party  has  always  stood  airainst  special  privilege 
and  for  common  equality  under  the  law.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle 
of  the  party  that  such  tariffs  ns  arc  levied  m«st  not  di^eriminato 
against  any  industry,  class,  or  section.  Thcrcfon^',  we  pledge  that  in 
ita  tariff  policy  the  Democratic  Party  will  insist  upon  equality  of 
treatment  between  iigriculturo  and  other  industries. 

Farm  relief  must  rest  on  the  basis  of  an  ceonomic  equality  of  agri- 
culture with  other  industries.  To  give  this  cqviality,  a  remedy  muat 
be  found  which  will  include  among  other  things: 

(a)  Credit  aid  by  loans  to  co5|jeralives  un  at  least  as  favorable  a 
basis  as  the  Government  aid  to  the  nuTchant  marine. 

(|j)  Creation  of  a  Federal  Farm  Board  to  assist  the  farmer  Mid 
ptock-raiser  in  the  marketing  of  their  products  as  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  done  ff>r  the  banker  and  bmsineHs  man.  When  our  archaic 
banking  and  currency  system  was  revised  after  i(s  record  uf  disaster 
and  panic  under  Kepubliean  Admmist  rat  ions,  it  was  a  Democratic 
CongreBB  in  tlie  Adniimstration  of  a  DciucHTatie  President  that  ac- 
complished its  statjjlitatton  through  the  Federal  Reserve  Ad  creating 
the  I'ederal  Reserve  Board  with  powers  adequate  to  its  purpose. 
Now  in  the  hour  of  agriculture's  need  the  Democratic  Party  pledges 
the  establishment  of  a  new  agricultural  T)olicy  fitted  to  present  condi- 
linns,  imder  (he  direction  of  a  Farm  Board  vested  with  all  the  powers 
nrc*'Sf>ary  to  accomplish  fnr  agriculture  what  the  Federal  Reservo 
Board  has  been  able  to  accomplish  for  finance,  in  full  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  banks  of  the  country,  through  voluntary  coopera- 
tion, were  never  able  to  stabilize  the  financial  system  of  the  country 
until  Government  powers  were  invoked  to  help  them. 

(r)  Reduction  through  proper  Government  agencies  of  tlie  spread 
between  what  the  farmer  and  stock^raiser  gets  and  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer pays  with  consequent  l:>enefits  to  botti. 

(ft)  C'onsideration  of  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  the  formulation 
of  Government  financial  and  tax  measuri^. 

We  pledge  the  party  to  foster  and  develop  coiiperative  marketing 
associations  through  appropriate  Government  aid. 

We  recognize  that  experienre  has  demonstrated  that  members  of 
such  associatione  alone  cannot  successfully  assume  the  full  responai- 
bility  for  a  prognmi  that  benefits  all  produwrs  alike.  We  plcrlge  the 
party  to  an  earnest  endeavor  to  »olve  tliis  problem  of  the  distribution 
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of  th(*  cost  n(  tkaling  with  crop  surplust^s  over  the  marketed  units  of 
the  crop  whose  producers  are  benefit4?d  by  such  aseiatance.  The  solu- 
tion of  tfiis  problem  would  avoid  Govemm<-nt  aubpidy,  to  which  the 
Democratic  Party  has  ahvays  l)een  opposed.  The  Holution  of  this 
proliU-m  will  be  a  prime  and  immediate  concern  of  a  Democratic  Ad- 
ministration. 

We  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  wnfi  a  Democratic  Congress 
in  the  Administration  of  a  Democratic  I*reaident,  which  eatalilished 
the  Federal  Loan  System  and  hid  the  foundation  for  the  entire  ntral 
enedJts  structure,  which  has  aid<"d  agrtcultym  to  sustain  in  part  the 
shock  of  the  poUcies  of  two  Ecpublican  Admimstrationa;  and  we 
promi.si?  thoroughgoing  administration  of  our  rural  credilfl  laws,  so 
that  the  farmers  in  all  sections  may  secure  the  maximum  benefits  in- 
tend i^d  under  these  acta. 

Mining  is  one  of  the  basic  industries  of  this  country.  We  produce 
more  coalj  iron,  and  copper  tlrnn  any  other  country.  The  value  of 
our  mineral  production  is  sc^cond  only  to  a^icuhure.  Mining  has 
suffi'red  like  as^riculture  and  from  similar  causes.  It  is  the  duty  of  our 
GovprTim°iit  t4>  footer  this  industry  and  to  remove  the  restrictions 
that  dt\stroy  its  proeperity. 

Th^  Rppubhcan  Administration  has  no  foreij^  policy;  it  has  drifted 
without  plan.  This  great  Nation  cannot  afford  to  play  a  minor  rfilc  in 
world  pohtics.  It  must  have  a  sound  and  positive  foreign  policy,  not 
a  negative  one.  We  declare  for  a  constructive  foreign  policy  based  on 
th?se  principles: 

(a\  Outlawry  of  war  and  an  abhorrence  of  militarism,  conquest, 
and  imp 'fifdism. 

(b)  PYc^e  lorn  from  entangling  politicAl  alliances  with  fon'ign  na- 
tions. 

(d)  Protection  of  American  lives  and  rights. 

(<f)  Non-interference  with  the  elections  or  other  internal  political 
affairs  of  any  foreign  nation.  This  principle  of  non-interference  ex- 
tends to  Mejcico,  Nicaragua,  and  all  other  Latin- American  nations. 
Interference  in  the  purely  internal  affairs  of  Latin-American  countries 
must  cease. 

(e)  Rescue  of  our  country  from  its  present  impaired  world  standing 
and  restoration  to  its  formiT  position  as  a  leader  in  the  movement  for 
international  arhitration,  conciliation,  conference,  and  limitation  of 
armamF?nt  by  intemational  agret^ment. 

(/)  International  agreements  for  reduction  of  all  armaments,  and 
thp  end  of  competitive  war  preparations  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
maintenance  of  an  army  and  navy  adequate  for  national  defense. 

{g^  Full,  free  and  open  cooperation  with  all  other  nations  for  the 
promotion  of  peace  and  justice  throughout  the  world. 

(h)  In  our  foreign  relations,  this  count r>'  should  stand  as  a  unit,  and 
to  be  successful,  fori-ign  ptilicies  must  have  the  approval  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  pc^ople. 

(i)  Almhtion  of  the  practice  of  the  President  of  entering  into  and 
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carrying  out  agrwments  with  a  foreign  Government,  either  defatlo  or 
d«  jure,  for  the  protection  of  such  Government  against  revolution  or 
foreign  attack,  or  for  the  supervision  of  its  internal  affairs,  when  such 
agreementB  have  not  been  adviaed  and  consented  tc>  by  the  Senate  aa 
provided  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  we  condemn 
the  Administration  for  carrying  out  such  an  unratified  agreement 
that  requires  us  to  use  our  armed  forces  in  Nicaragua. 

(j)  Recognition  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  a  cardinal  principle  of 
this  Government  promulgated  for  the  protection  of  ourselves  and  our 
Latin- American  neighbors.  We  shall  seek  their  friendly  cooperation 
in  the  maintenance  of  this  doctrine. 

(k)  We  condemn  the  Republican  Administration  for  lack  of  states- 
manship and  efficiency  in  negotiatmg  the  1921  treaty  for  the  limita- 
tion  of  armaments,  which  limited  only  the  construction  of  battleships 
and  ships  of  over  10,000  tons.  Merely  a  gesture  toward  peace,  it 
accomplished  no  limitation  of  armament,  because  it  simply  resulted 
in  the  destruction  of  our  battleships  and  the  blue-prints  of  l>attlc6hi$3S 
of  other  nations.  It  placed  no  limitation  ufion  construction  of  air- 
craft, submarines,  cruisers,  warships  under  10,0U0  tons,  poisonous 
gase^,  or  other  weapons  of  destruction.  No  agreenoent  was  ratified 
with  regard  to  submarines  and  poisonous  gases.  The  attempt  of  the 
President  to  remedy  the  failure  of  1&21  by  the  Geneva  Conference  of 
1928,  was  characterised  by  the  same  lack  of  statesmanship  and  effi- 
ciency and  resulted  in  entire  failure. 

In  consequence  the  race  between  nations  in  the  building  of  tin- 
timit^  weapons  of  destruction  still  goes  on  and  the  peoples  of  the 
world  are  still  threatened  with  war  and  burdened  with  taxation  for 
additional  armament. 

The  Federal  Government  and  State  Govemmenta,  respectively, 
now  have  absolute  and  exclusive  sovereignty  and  control  oyer  enor- 
mous water-powers,  which  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  assets  of  the 
Nation.  This  sovereign  title  and  control  must  be  preserved  respec- 
tively in  the  State  and  Federal  Govemmenta,  to  the  end  that  the 
people  may  t»e  protected  against  eatploitation  of  this  great  resource 
and  that  water-powers  may  be  expeditiously  developed  under  such 
regulations  as  will  ensure  to  the  people  reasonable  rates  and  equitable 
distribution. 

We  favor  and  will  promote  deep  waterways  and  removal  of  dis- 
crimination against  water  transportation.  Flood  control  and  the 
lowering  of  flood  levels  are  essential  to  the  safety  of  life  and  property, 
and  the  productivity  of  our  lands,  the  navigability  of  our  streams,  the 
reclainiing  of  our  wet  and  overflowed  lands.  We  favor  expeditious 
construction  of  flood  relief  works  on  the  Mississippi  and  Colorado 
Rivers  and  such  reclamation  and  irrigation  projects  upon  the  Colo- 
rado River  as  may  be  found  feasible. 

We  favor  appropriation  for  prompt  coordinated  surveys  by  the 
United  States  to  determine  the  possibilities  of  general  navigation  im- 
provements and  water-power  development  on  navigable  atreama 
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and  their  tributaries  and  to  secure  reliable  information  as  to  the  most 
economical  navigation  improvement,  in  combination  with  the  most 
efficient  and  complete  development  of  water-power. 

Wc  favor  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Water-Power 
Act,  a  Democratic  act,  and  insist  that  the  public  interest  in  water- 
poweT  sites,  ignored  by  two  Hepublican  Administrations,  be  pro- 
tected. 

We  shall  conserve  the  national  resources  of  our  country  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  and  to  protect  them  against  waste  and  monopoli- 
zation. Our  disappearing  resources  of  limber  call  for  a  national  pol- 
icy of  reforestation.  The  Federal  Government  should  improve  and 
develop  lis  public  lands  so  that  they  may  go  into  private  ownership 
and  l>ecome  subjected  to  taxation  for  the  supfKirt  of  the  Stateg 
wherein  they  exist.  The  Democratic  Administration  will  activrly, 
I  fficiently,  and  economically  carry  on  reclamation  projects  and  make 
eiiuitable  adjustments  with  the  homestead  entry-men  for  the  mialakea 
the  Government  has  made,  and  extend  all  practical  aid  to  refinance 
reclamation  and  drainage  projects. 

Efficient  and  economical  transportation  is  essential  to  the  prosper- 
ity of  every  industry,  Cost  of  transportation  controls  the  income  of 
every  human  l*ing  and  materiatly  affects  the  cost  of  living-  We  must, 
therefore,  promote  every"  form  of  transportation  in  a  state  of  highest 
efficiency.  Recognizing  the  prime  importance  of  air  transportation, 
wc  shall  encourage  its  development  by  every  possible  means.  Im- 
proved roads  are  of  vital  importance  not  only  to  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, but  alfto  to  agriculture  and  rural  life.  The  FedexaJ  Govern- 
ment should  construct  and  maintain  at  its  own  expense  roads  upon 
its  public  lands.  We  reaffirm  our  approvfd  of  the  Federal  Roads  Law, 
enacted  by  a  Democratic  Administration.  Cctmmon  carriers, 
whetJier  by  land,  wat^r  or  rail,  must  be  protected  in  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  so  that  govermnentai  regiilations  against  exorbi- 
tant rates  and  inefficiency  will  be  aided  by  competition. 

(a)  We  favor  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining  and  the  Demo- 
cratic principle  that  organized  labor  should  choose  its  own  representa- 
tives without  coercion  or  interference. 

(fe)  Lalwr  is  not  a  commodity.  Human  rights  must  be  safeguarded. 
Labor  should  be  exempt  from  the  operation  of  anti-trust  laws. 

(r)  We  recognize  that  legislative  and  other  investigations  have 
shown  the  existence  of  grave  abuse  in  the  issuance  of  injunctions  in 
labor  disputes.  No  injunctions  should  be  granted  in  lat>or  disputes 
exci'pt  upon  proof  of  threatened  irreparable  injurj'  and  after  notice 
and  hearing,  and  the  injunction  should  be  confined  to  tboee  acts  which 
do  directly  threaten  irreparable  injury.  The  expreseed  purpose  of 
representatives  of  capital,  labor,  and  the  bar  to  devise  a  plan  for  ihe 
elimmation  of  the  present  evils  with  respect  to  injunctions  roust  be 
supported  and  legislation  designed  to  accomplish  (heae  ends  formu- 
lated and  passed. 

id)  We  favor  legislation  providing  that  products  of  convict  labor 
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shipped  from  one  State  to  another  shall  be  subject  to  laws  of  the  latter 
StaUi  a^  though  they  had  been  pixtduced  therein. 

Unemployment  is  present,  widespread,  and  inereaaing.  Unemploy- 
ment is  almost  as  destructive  to  the  happLut',«t8,  comfort.,  and  weU- 
beins  of  human  Iwings  aa  war.  We  expend  vast  sums  of  money  to 
protect  our  people  against  the  evils  of  war,  but  no  Government  pro- 
gram is  anticipated  lo  jirevent  the  awful  sufferiuj^  and  economic  Ionsc« 
of  unemployment.  It  threat-ens  the  well-being  of  nulliona  of  our  peo- 
ple and  I'ndanj^iTs  the  prosperity  of  the  Nation.  We  favor  the  adop- 
tion by  the  Government,  after  a  study  of  this  subject,  of  a  scientific 
plan  whereby  during  jKrriods  of  unemployment  appropriations  shall 
Im?  maUe  available  for  the  construction  of  necessary  public  works  and 
the  Ipsaening,  as  far  as  conHistent  with  public  mlerests,  of  Govem- 
mt'-nt  construction  work  when  labor  is  generally  and  aatisfactorUy  em- 
ployed in  private  enterprise. 

Study  should  also  Ix^  nuide  of  mo<lem  methods  of  industry'  and  a 
construct ive  solution  found  to  absorb  and  utilijic  the  suryjlus  human 
Iab.)r  released  by  the  inercasins^  use  of  machinery. 

We  favor  IcjTislation  making  fair  and  blx'ral  comf>ensation  to  Gov- 
ernment employees  who  are  injureti  in  lu-cident  or  by  occupational 
disease  and  to  the  dependents  of  such  workers  as  may  die  as  a  result 
thereof . 

Federal  employees  should  receive  a  living  wage  based  upon  Amer- 
ican standards  of  decent  living.  Present  wages  an?  in  many  instances 
far  below  that  standard.  We  favor  a  fair  and  liberal  nHirement  law 
for  Government  employees  in  the  clasisifie^l  service. 

Through  [>emocratic  vote.?,  and  in  spite  of  two  Republican  Pn'si- 
dents'  opposition,  the  Congress  has  maintained  America's  traditional 
policy  to  generously  care  for  the  veterans  of  the  World  War.  In  ex- 
tending them  fnie  hospitalization,  a  statutory'  award  for  tuberculosis, 
a  program  of  progre.ssive  hospital  construction,  and  provisions  for 
comiM^nsation  for  the  disabled,  the  widows,  and  orphans,  America  has 
surpassed  the  p'cord  of  any  nation  in  the  history  of  the  world.  We 
pledge  the  veterans  that  none  of  the  benciits  heretofore  af'corded  by 
the  Wilson  Administration  and  the  votes  of  Democratic  members  of 
Congreas  shall  be  withdrawn;  that  these  will  Iw  added  to  more  in  ae- 
cordance  with  the  veterans'  and  their  depf^ndents'  actuai  needs. 
CJenerous  appropriations,  honest  m.4nagement,  the  removal  of  vexa- 
tious Administration  delays,  and  sympathetic  assistance  of  the  vet- 
erans of  idl  wars  is  what  the  Democratic  Party  demands  and  promises. 

We  declare  for  equality  of  women  with  men  in  all  politicid  and  gov- 
ermentaJ  matters. 

Children  are  the  chief  asset  of  the  Nation.  Therefore,  their  pro- 
tection through  infancy  and  cliildhood  against  exploitation  is  an  im- 
portant national  dvity. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  always  opposed  the  exploitation  of 
women  in  indimtry  and  has  stood  for  such  conditions  of  work  as  will 
prc-serve  their  health  and  safety. 
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We  favor  an  equal  wage  for  equal  service,  and  likewise  favor  ade- 
quate ai)prii|)rititi(>ris  for  thn  Women's  and  Children's  Bureay. 

Lhws  whieh  limit  immigration  must  be  preserved  in  full  force  and 
effect ,  but  the  provisions  contained  in  these  laws  that  separate  hus- 
bauda  from  wives  and  parents  from  infant,  children  are  iidiuman  and 
not  essential  to  the  purpose  or  the  efficiwjy  of  such  hiw. 

Government  eupcn-'iMion  must  seeure  to  all  the  people  the  ad- 
Yant4Age  of  radio  communication  and  likewise  guarantee  the  right 
of  free  speech.  Official  control  in  contravention  of  (hi^  guarantee 
should  not  be  tolerated.  Ciovemraentol  control  must  prevent  mo- 
nopolistic use  of  radio  communication  and  guarantee  eqjuitable  dis- 
tribution and  enjo3'ment  thereof. 

liituminous  coal  in  not  only  the  common  base  of  manufacture,  but 
is  a  vital  agency  in  our  interstate  transportation.  The  demoralixa- 
tion  of  this  industry,  its  labor  conflicts  and  diBtress,  its  waste  of  a 
national  resource  and  disordered  public  service,  demand  constructive 
legislation  that  will  allow  capital  and  laijor  a  fair  share  of  prosperity 
with  adequate  protection  to  the  ainfluraing  public. 

We  favor  legijslation  to  prevent  defeated  members  of  both  Houses 
of  Congresa  from  participating  in  the  sessions  of  Congress  by  giving 
the  date  for  convening  the  Congress  immediately  after  the  biennial 
national  election. 

The  Republican  Party,  for  eight  years  in  complete  control  of  the 
Government  at  Washington,  presents  the  remarkable  spectacle  of 
feeling  compelled  iin  its  national  platform  to  promise  obedience  to  a 
provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution  which  it  has  flagrantly  disre- 
garded and  to  apologize  to  the  count rj'  for  its  failure  to  enforce  laws 
enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  Unitetl  States.  Speaking  for  the  na- 
tJonal  Democracy,  this  convention  pledges  the  party  and  its  nominees 
to  an  honest  effort  to  enforce  the  18th  Amendment  and  all  other 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  all  law*s  enacted  pursuant 
thereto. 

We  condemn  the  improper  and  excessive  use  of  money  in  electiona 
as  a  danger  threatening  the  ver>'  existence  of  democratic  institutions. 
Repul>liran  expenditures  in  Senatorial  primaries  and  elections  have 
been  so  exorbitant  bm  to  consli tute  a  nsitional  scandal.  Wo  favor  pub- 
licity in  all  matters  affecting  campaign  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures. We  shall,  beginning  not  later  than  August  1,  l9f2S,  and  every 
thirty  days  thereafter,  the  last  publication  and  filing  l>eing  made  not 
later  than  five  days  before  the  election,  pubhsh  in  the  press  and  file 
with  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  a  com- 
plete account  of  all  eontributions,  the  names  of  the  contributors,  the 
amounts  expended  and  the  purposes  for  public  inspection  of  the  books 
and  records  relating  to  such  matters. 

In  the  event  that  any  financial  obligations  are  contracted  and  not 
paid,  OMT  National  Committee  will  similarly  report  and  publish,  at 
least  five  days  before  the  election,  all  details  respecting  such  obhga^ 
tlonfi. 
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We  agree  to  keep  and  mamtain  a  permanent  record  of  aU  eampaigii' 
contributions  and  exjMyidituree  and  toin.swt  that  cantrihutionsby  the 
citiacns  of  one  State  to  the  campaign  committees  of  other  States  ahidl 
have  immediate  pubUcity. 

We  reaffirm  our  support  of  an  efficient,  dependable  American  nwr- 
chant  mariue  for  the  carriage  of  the  greater  portion  of  our  commeTce 
and  for  the  national  dcfenfsc- 

The  Democratic  Party  haa  consistently  and  vigorously  mipported 
the  shipping  service's  maintained  by  the  regional  United  Stales  Sfiip- 
ping  Board  in  the  interest  of  all  ports  and  idl  sections  of  our  fountr>\ 
and  has  succeaiifully  op|M>scd  the  discontmuancc  of  any  of  these  lines. 
We  favor  ihc  transfer  of  these  Unea  gradually  to  the  local  private 
American  companies  when  such  oompanies  can  show  their  abdity  to 
take  over  and  i^ermanently  maintain  the  lines.  Lines  that  cannot 
now  be  transferreil  to  private  enterprise  should  continue  to  be  oper- 
ated as  at  presc^nt  and  should  \k'  kept  in  an  efficient  state  by  remodel- 
ing of  some  vessels  and  re[jlm'cnicnl  of  others. 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  a  monopoly  in  American  shipping 
aiul  are  opposed  1o  the  operation  of  any  of  our  ser\'ioe  in  a  manner 
that  would  retard  the  development  of  any  |3ort  or  sections  of  our 
countrj'. 

We  oppose  such  sacriBces  and  favoritism  as  exhibited  in  the  past  ia 
the  matter  of  alleged  sales,  and  insist  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
legislation  upon  this  subject  be  the  establishment  and  mainten&noe 
of  an  adequate  American  mfrchant  marine. 

We  favor  the  most  earnest  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  United  Stntei 
to  secure  the  fulfillment  of  the  promises  and  engagements  made  dur* 
ing  and  foUowinj^  the  World  War  liy  the  United  States  and  the  Allied 
Powers  to  Armenia  and  her  people. 

We  tielieve  with  Jefferson  and  other  fotmders  of  the  Republic  that 
ignorance  is  the  eneray  of  freedom  and  that  each  State,  being  respon- 
sible for  the  inteUectufll  and  moral  qualifications  of  its  citizens  and  for 
the  expenditure  of  the  moneys  coUet^ted  by  taxation  for  the  support  of 
its  schools,  shall  use  its  sovereign  right  in  all  mattera  pertaining  to 
education. 

The  Federal  Government  should  offer  to  the  States  such  counsel, 
advice,  results  of  research,  and  aid  as  may  be  made  available  through  I 
the  Federal  agencies  for  the  general  improvement  of  our  schools  in 
view  of  our  national  needs. 

During  the  last  seven  years,  under  Republican  rule,  the  anti-trust 
laws  have  lieen  thwarted,  ignored,  and  violated  so  that  the  country  ia 
rapidly  becoming  controlled  by  trusts  and  sinister  monopolies  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  wringing  from  the  necea«arie8  of  life  an  unrighteous 
profit.  These  combinations  are  often  formed  ai>d  conducted  in  vio- 
lation of  law,  encouraged,  aided,  and  aljctted  in  their  activities  by 
Republican  Administrations,  and  arv  driving  all  small  tradespeople 
and  small  industrialists  out  of  business.  Ckimpetition  is  one  of  the 
most  sacred  and  cherished  economic  rights  of  the  American  people. 
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We  demaDd  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  anti-trust  laws,  and  the 
enactment  of  other  laws,  if  neceasary  to  control  this  great  men^^ce  to 
trade  and  commerce,  and  thiis  to  preserve  the  right  of  the  amall  mer- 
chant and  manufacturer  to  earn  a  legitimate  profit  from  his  business. 

Dishonest  business  should  be  treated  without  infiuence  at  the 
National  Capital.  Honest  business,  no  matter  its  size,  need  have  no 
fears  of  a  Domocmtic  Administration.  Tlie  Democratic  Party  will 
ever  oppose  illegitimate  and  dishonest  business.  It  wiU  fofiief,  pro- 
mote and  encourage  all  leigitimate  business  enterprises. 

We  favor  the  employiaent  of  American  citizens  in  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Panama  Canal  in  all  positions  above  the 
grade  of  messcngier,  and  favor  as  liberal  wages  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment as  prevailed  under  previous  Democratic  Admimstrutions. 

We  favor  the  development  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  in  the  traditional 
American  way  through  self-government.  We  favor  the  appointment 
of  only  bona^Jide  residents  to  office  in  the  Tenitoriea.  We  favor  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  the  mail»  air  mail,  telegraph  and  radio, 
agricultural  experimeoting^  highway  construction,  and  other  neces- 
sary Federal  activities  in  the  Territories. 

The  Filipino  people  have  succeodctl  in  maintaining  a  stable  govern- 
ment and  have  thus  fulfilled  the  only  condition  laid  down  by  the  Con- 
gress as  a  prerequisite  to  the  granting  of  independence.  We  declare 
that  it  is  now  our  liberty  and  our  duty  to  keep  our  promise  to  these 
people  by  granting  them  immediately  the  independence  which  they 
so  honorably  covet. 

We  favor  granting  to  Porto  Rico  such  territorial  form  of  govcm- 
roeat  as  would  meet  the  present  economic  conditions  of  the  island  and 
provide  for  the  aspirations  of  her  people,  with  the  view  to  ultimate 
statehood  accorded  to  all  Territories  of  the  United  States  since  the 
beginning  of  our  Government,  and  we  l)cUeve  any  officials  appointed 
to  administer  the  Government  of  such  Territories  should  be  qualified 
by  previous  bona-Jide  residence  therein. 

The  Dt'mocratic  Party  rect^nizes  that  not  only  the  productive 
wealth  of  the  Nation,  but  its  contentment  and  happiness  depend  upon 
the  health  of  its  citizens.  It  therefore  pledges  itself  to  enlarge  the 
esdsting  Bureau  of  Public  Health  and  to  do  all  things  possible  to 
stamp  out  communicable  and  contagious  diseases,  and  to  ascertain 
preventable  tneans  and  remedies  for  these  diseases,  such  as  cancer, 
infantile  paraljrads,  and  others  which  heretofore  have  largely  defied 
the  skill  of  physicians. 

We  pledge  our  party  to  spare  no  means  to  lift  the  apprehension  of 
disease  from  the  minds  of  our  people,  and  to  appropriate  all  moneys 
necessary  thereto  to  carry  out  this  pledge. 

Bt'ing  deeply  impressed  by  the  terrible  disasters  from  floods  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  during  1927,  we  heartily  endorse  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  last  May  which  recognizes  that  the  flood  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  its  tributaries  constitute  a  national  problem  of  the 
gravest  character  and  makes  provision  for  their  speedy  and  effective 
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control.  This  measure  is  a  continuation  and  expansion  of  the  polify 
eatabliflhed  by  a  Ek'mocratic  Congrens  in  1917  in  I  he  act  of  that  year 
for  controlling  floods  on  the  Missiflaippi  and  Sacramento  Rivers.  It 
is  a  great  piece  of  constructive  lei^slation,  and  we  pledge  our  party  to 
its  vigorous  and  early  eoforcemeuU 


Prohibition  Party  Convention,  held  at  Chicago,  July  12 

CandidaUs 
For  President,  William  Frederick  Varaoy»  of  New  York* 
For  Vice-President,  James  Arthur  Edgertoo,  of  Virginia. 

Platform 

We,  the  representatives  of  the  Prohibition  Party,  in  National 
Convention  assembled,  at  Chicago,  July  12,  1928,  reaffirming  our 
belief  that  all  measures  of  govt^mmcnt  should  conform  lo  the  pre- 
cepts of  Almighty  God,  a^  n^vealed  through  Jeaua  Christ,  His  Sou, 
make  the  following  declarationa: 

The  Prohibition  Party  contemplates  with  gratitude  and  solemn 
joy  the  triumphs  of  the  great  cause,  of  which  in  partisan  matU.*rs  it 
has  been  the  champion  for  threescore  years,  yet  for  the  common 
victory  we  would  not  withhold  the  recognition  due  the  many  thou- 
sands in  times  paat  and  the  unnumlsered  millions  now,  though  not 
affiliated  with  our  party,  who  firmly  atood  and  now  Btand  ardently 
for  National  Prohibition. 

We  note  in  review  that  among  pohtical  partie«  the  Prohibition 
Party  is  the  only  one  in  the  laat  fifty  yeaj-a  whose  major  issue  haa 
completely  triumphed.  For  half  a  century  it  was  the  lone  sponsor  of 
two  p^ilicies  now  embedded  m  the  Constitvition,  namely.  Prohibition 
and  Woman  (Suffrage.  Both  are  parts  of  our  basic  law  and  lw?lieved 
in  by  the  over^^helming  majority  of  the  people.  Forty-six  of  the 
forty-eight  Stat««  have  ratified  Prohibition.  The  Government  is  no 
lotjger  a  partner  in  the  liquor  traffic  and  no  more  takes  tribute  from 
the  iniquitoua  trade  in  return  for  legal  protection. 

We  are  glad  to  believe  and  declare  that  nullification  of  Federal  pro 
visions  for  enforcement  of  Prohibition  is  not  a  tenet  of  the  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican  Parties,  but  that  all  nullification  is  the  act  of 
the  liquor  sympathizers  whose  disregard  of  all  kws  in  conflict  with 
their  desires  is  common  knowledge  confirmed  by  heaped -up  pre- 
cedents. NuDificalion  was  blasted  by  Andrew  Jackson*  the  Demo- 
crat, in  his  day,  and  resisted  to  the  death  by  Abraham  Lineob,  the 
Republican.  We  deprecate  the  custom  of  political  parties  in  their 
platform  charging  all  sins  and  shortcomings  to  each  other.  Oft>-, 
repeated  foUy  does  not  thereby  become  wiaiom  and  falsehood  fi 
qucndy  stated  does  not  become  the  truth.  We  appeal  to  their 
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of  shame  and  intellectiiaJ  pride  for  reform  in  this  rpgard,  A  greater 
circums taction  in  putting  officials  in  office  will  lessen  tlie  ncccsssity  of 
a  call  to  turn  rascals  oiit 

The  greaU'fit  enemy  of  the  farmer  and  all  niral  life  died  with  (he 
liquor  truffle.  The  backbone  of  the  Proliibition  rf-Jorm  was  the  tillers 
of  the  land.  The  soil  ia  free  from  tiiat  great  blight,  but  the  farmer  has 
been  shamefiilly  neglected  by  a  country  that  owes  its  life  to  his 
unremitting  toll  We  have  no  patience  with  those  in  authority  who 
plead  inability  to  find  a  remedy  in  legislation  for  his  jufit  cumptaint. 
Privilege  and  pillage  have  preyed  upon  him  all  too  long.  His  dc- 
manda  mii^t  l>e  met. 

Our  party  has  frequently  declared  in  its  platform  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  natural  resources  of  the  countrj'.  We  have  condemned  the 
prodigal  waste  and  criminal  exploitation  of  the  Nation's  coid,  timber, 
oil,  and  public  lands  by  private  interest*.  We  now  declare  for  the 
most  rigid  scrutiny  of  all  propostds  to  separate  the  people  from  their 
last  remaining  water-power  and  other  resources.  We  denounce  the 
power  trust  for  its  insidious  propaganda  designed  to  prevent  the 
utilization  of  these  resources  under  Government  ownership  in  the 
interest  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  who  own  them.  We  advo- 
cate the  development  of  the  Great  Lakes  Waterways  and  the 
Nicaraguan  Canai. 

Congress  should  speedily  enact  the  necessary  legislation  which  will 
give  the  lieneficia!  results  to  follow  complete  development  of  the 
Colorado  River,  including  a  high  dam  for  generating  power,  storage  of 
water  for  irrigation  and  domestic  purposes,  and  the  protection  of  the 
areas  in  the  Ixiwer  Colorado  Basin  from  devastation  by  floods. 

Likewise,  Congress  should  place  in  profitable  operation,  for  the 
l)enefit  of  the  agricultural  industry  and  of  all  the  people,  that  great 
plant  at  Muscle  Shoals  m  which  himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are 
already  invested  and  which  to-day  is  fieing  exploited  by  the  private 
interests  which  oppose  the  operation  of  any  public  propeTty  in  the 
interest  of  the  people. 

We  favor  the  protection  of  our  wild  bird  and  animal  life. 

The  greatest  benefactor  to  the  lal*oring  man  came  with  the  advent 
of  Prohibition.  Prohibition  has  built  savings  banks  for  the  laborer, 
given  him  high  wages  and  good  homes  and  health  and  independence 
not  known  in  saloon  days.  Never  has  he  been  so  well  situated  as  now. 
The  traffic  that  made  him  a  victim  of  their  greed  in  times  past  still 
seeks  t^  use  him  to  accomplish  a  return  of  its  injuriou.'*  trade.  Their 
leaders  may  seek  to  deceive,  but  the  rank  and  file  of  labor  will  rally 
to  the  support  of  the  Prohibition  policy,  their  greatest  friend. 

The  separation  of  Churt-h  and  State  is  one  of  the  foundation  stones 
of  this  Nation.  It  shall  never  be  removed.  The  Conatitution  guar- 
antees religious  liberty  and  demands  that  no  religious  test  shall  ever 
be  required  for  holding  public  office.  This  must  be  preserved  invio 
late,  but  the  founders  of  tlie  Nation  would  have  been  the  first  to  view 
with  deep  concern  the  encroachments  of  any  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
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tion  claiming  temporal  power  superior  to  the  State.  In  this  cani[ 
on  effort  will  be  made  to  make  the  champion  of  the  "  vreis  "  the 
6eiar}^  of  much  talk  about  '* bigotry,"  "intolerance,"  and  "religiouflt^ 
liberty."  But  we  call  aloud  to  all  people  not  to  be  mialed  thereby. 
It  is  iosmcerc  and  un-American,  sinister  in  design  and  promulgat4 
hy  those  who  would  stir  up  religious  hatred  where  none  exi^tfi  in  any ' 
other  walk  of  life,  in  order  that  the  liquor  business  might  be  bene- 
fited. They  care  not  for  any  church  or  any  country,  Mcji  of  every 
creed  and  faith  have  lieen  patriots  under  our  fla^. 

Peace  is  the  great  desideratum  of  all  good  men  and  wise  nations. 
The  outlawry  of  war  must  be  encompassed  in  defenee  of  civihiation 
and  of  the  very  eadatenoe  of  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world. 
We  favor  every  effort  looking  to  this  end  and  applmid  the  action  of 
this  Government  heretofore  made  and  now  pending  to  bring  about 
tbis  happy  state. 

In  the  coming  campaign  we  call  upon  all  voters  to  cast  their  ballota^ 
only  for  those  candidates  for  federal,  executive,  and  legislative  offices, 
who  by  pledge  and  record  can  be  depended  upon  to  work  and  vote  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Prohibition  Amendment  and  all  supporting 
acts  and  for  the  strengthening  of  law  enforcementf  regardless  of  their 
political  affiliations. 

In  retrospect  the  Prohibition  Party  pays  tribute  to  the  mighty 
heroes  of  its  long  past,  who  led  the  snowj'  plumes  in  man y  a  !«et-ming 
forlorn  hope  and  now  sleep  in  honored  peace.  Prohibition  now  rounts 
her  legions  where  they  led  but  a  handful,  yet  they  kept  the  flame 
alive  through  the  long  night.  Most  of  them  saw  not  the  Promised 
Land  except  with  the  fine  eye  of  faith.  The  monuments  on  all  our 
sacred  battlefields  stand  over  those  who  did  not  see  the  vietor>-  the 
chiselfxl  stones  oommemorat  e.  From  thoughts  of  them  we  turn  to  our 
great  work  to  forward  and  confirm  the  ideas  for  which  they  strove-* 
with  grateful  pride,  yet  sobered  by  the  obligations  their  heroism 
entaib  on  us. 

On  this  record  of  principle  and  on  its  record  of  long-time  faithful- 
ness and  vision,  the  National  Prohibition  Party  appeals  to  all  tho!*e 
who  favor  suppression  of  the  Uqyor  traffic,  the  enforcement  of  the 
law,  the  maintenance  of  constitutional  government,  the  purification 
of  our  politics,  honesty  and  efficiency  and  the  building  of  a  better 
cdtiseoahip,  to  join  with  us  to  achieve  tbe^  tnuisoendent  objectives. 
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Aboil  ttonlita,  «c»tidemtied  by  the  Ot>m- 
ocmtfi,  1,  2iOO«  200;  conveotton  of.  in 
1839,  202;  in  1843,  210;  defeat  Cky. 
224;  convrntion  in  IS47,  232;  in  1852, 
2.M. 

Adamfti  CluurlM  iVftdcli,  nnnuoated 
for  Vice-ProaitJent.  1.  23S>;  in  canvaaa 
ol  1872,  UO,  344. 

Adnmi,  Job  lit  sucRested  for  Vlee-prcai- 
dent.  178B,  1,  24;  elected.  27;  hk 
jaurney  to  New  York,  and  inauguTA- 
tion,  30;  reelected  Vioe-PreBidcnt,  39; 
named  for  PreAident,  44:  viruJrnt  at- 
tacktt  upon  him.  45;  elected  Preaidpnt, 
51;  counts  the  votes  and  decliirra  hia 
own  eiertion,  62;  relations  witli  the 
Federalist  pstriy,  56;  defeated  in  1800. 
63:  electoir  for  Monroe,  in  1S20.  118. 

Aduiu,  Jobn  Quincft  itoea  over  to  the 
Eepubtican  party.  1,  ft3;  receivea  one 
vote  for  Preaident  in  tS20.  IIH.  121; 
candidate  in  1824.  126. 129,  131;  popu- 
lar votes  for,  136;  electoral  votes,  140: 
chosen  by  the  Houae  ol  Reprsaenta- 
tiven,  140;  hia  eharaeter  and  adminifl- 
ti-ation.  142;  attacks  New  Enirland 
Federatiata.  146;  popular  votea  lor  in 
1828,  140;  metnber  of  Congress,  193; 
favora  the  acquiaitioo  of  Cuba,  2*  8. 

AdanUp  SftmueJi  suKKeated  for  Vice- 
Preaidect.  1,  24;  tue  course  in  the  caa- 
vaaa  of  170Q.  4S;  votea  for,  61. 

Addfttns,^  lMn«»  in  the  Proffreaeiv^  Coa- 
vpiition  of  191*2,  8,  208. 

Adet,  PleiTP  AUEUSt^*  French  miniater, 
cndeuvors  to  defeat  the  election  of 
Adaena,  1*  40. 

AffUlaaldOf  Filipino  leader.  2*  27,  77. 

AJabaiEU,  admitted  to  the  Umon,  1* 
UN. 

Alaska,  bounilary  queation,  t,  D2,  ]00; 
liovfrnment  of.  122.  25 1,  26g,  270,  204. 

Aldrieb,  Nelson  W.,  2,  6,  7,  225;  his 
eurrenry  plan  opposed  by  the  Demo- 
«ral«,  305;  by  iha  Ftoentrnvva,  293. 


Allen  and  SedUlon  Lawi,  1.  57,  20 L 
Allen  ownerahlp  or  land.    Bee  Land, 

public. 
Allison*  WtUlatii  B..  1,  392,  53S. 
American  [>artr.  .See  Aaliw  Atneriean, 
American  parly  of  1898*  conveDtion* 

1,  im. 
Amerlran  Tobaceo  Comiiaiijr,  diaocH 

lution  of,  Ir  232.  262. 
Anneiatlon  of  Texas.   Beie  Texas. 
Atitbraclt«   coal    strike,   in   ll>02.  3, 

AnM-Fed«rallst  pmrtf,  1,  32.  See  alao 

lie  publican  party. 
"  Anci-jmpertalbm,**  2,  24,  41,  68. 

67.  GH,  72,  73,  120.  269. 
And-linperlallit  L^inie*  eonventioa 

of  ¥jm,  2,  m. 
Antl>lmperlallal«,    conference   of,    la 

mm.  2.  fts, 
Antl-Maxonlr  part?,  its  origin.  1, 155; 

rnorj^t'd  with  th(»  Whig  party,  180. 
Antl-mooopol^  partf,  convention  of, 

in  18M.  I,  421, 
Antl-tVebraiflta  nemoerats.  1,  260. 
"Anti-Snapper!i/*  of  1S92.  1.  403. 
Arbitrary  arrest* during  the  Civil  War, 

!♦  20 »,  3(>4. 
Arbitration  of  intfraittiorin]  di^^putea, 

1.  256.  335,  441.  462,  40G,  507,  520, 

521.  5G0;  t,  247,  264,  2S5. 
Artiona*  question  of  ita  admiAaion.  9* 

40.  62,  fi7,  122.  144,  178.  193;  odnutt- 

ed  to  the  Tnioo^  223.  270, 
Arkansajv,   admitted   to  the  Union,  I* 

184;  electoral  vole  of ,  in  1872  objected 

to  and  px.'luded,  354. 
ArmstroniE,  James,  votes  for  ia  1780, 

1,27 
Army  Vote,  in  1864.  1,  307. 
Arthur,    Chester    A.,    nominated    far 

Vice-I*r«ident.  I,  40H:  elected,  417; 

becomes   l^G»ident.  410;  in   the  cao* 

voM  of  1884.  427.  432, 

Astiburtou  Treaty*  It  238.  250. 
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Baldwin,    Slmefliii   E.«   candidate   for 

Demorratjc  aomination.  %  255^;  vot«t 

for,  ill  crmvttfitioti  of  1912.  259. 
BalUnKert  Richard  A.*  Secretary  of  the 

Inlerior,  contest  over,  1,  221, 
BaaJf  of  Ibe  L'nltcd  Stateit  aeooiwl 

bank  iorurporated,  1»  lOS;  war  upon. 

by  Jiickson,  155.  157.  178;  renewal  of 

charter  vetotd.  102;  the  panic  of  IS37. 

191;  Van  Burem  rontinura  war  upon, 

192;   condemned  by  Democrata.   200; 

Tyler's  opposition    to,   207;   in   plat- 

fornw.  200. 
Banlu,  Nattaanlrl  F.*  1,  271;  elcetoral 

vote  for.  in  J 87.1.  M.VJ. 
Banket,  aatlonal,  in  politic  and  pkt> 

forms,  I,  m:i.  .165.  307.  4m,  544.  551; 

2,  2fi5. 
Barbour,  Jamr«,  t,  114.  tl9.  145,  104. 
Barker,  WliartOD,  omdidato  for  Prr^i- 

dent.  ?,  42. 
•»  Barnburn^n/*  Dtjmocratic  faction, 

],  22i>;  ronvrntjoxi  in  lft48^  238 
Bayard,  Jani«»  A.,  reojioaa  for  aban- 

flcining  BurP,  I,  71. 
Bayard,  Thomas  ¥^  U  340.  379.  a87. 

412,  414,  415,440. 
Bell,  John,  nominated  for  Prvaklent,  t« 

280;  popular  and  electoral  votea  for. 

307. 

Allan    L,,    nomioated    for 

I,  ?,  ;«K). 

Ventley,  Charleji  E.,  nomitiated  for 
Preaidentt  If  532;  popular  votes  for, 
5fi7. 

BrveridKe.  Albert  8.,  f.  254.  288. 

BIdwell,  John,  noniinated  for  Prad- 
fh  nl,  1,  50l!», 

BlmetalllNm.  f^.oSilvtr. 

Blrney,  Jatnei  G.«  uominated  for  Presi- 
dent, 1,  202;  popular  votes  for.  203; 
nominated  in  1S43,  210;  popular 
votra  for,  223:  accused  of  seeking  alli- 
ance with  DernocratH,  224. 

BlHbop,  Blchard  M.,  1,  4 15. 

Black.  JameN,  nominated  for  Prestdent, 
I,  340;  popular  vot«a  for.  352. 

Blaine.  James  G.,  t*  330, 3»2. 30g,  373. 
403,  407,  408.  427;  nominated  for 
Fretidmtt  432;  popular  and  electoral 
Totoa  for,  448;  "  Paris  interview  "  on 
tbe  tariff.  468;  vritbdrawa  from  the  c»o- 
vsM  in  1888.  459;  attempt  to  «tam- 
piede  oonveDtioii  for,  478;  Secretary  of 


State.  489,  492;  resjjciia,  493:  vote*  for 
in  the  convention  of  1892, 497;  aa  Secw 
retary  of  8tat«  holda  the  Clayton* 
Bulwei-  Treaty  abrocatod,  2,  70;  hi« 
opinion  of  the  Tenure -of -office  Act, 
315. 

Blair,  Prandu  P.,  Mr,,  nominated  for 
Vice-PresMdcnt.  1,  326;  popular  and 
electoral  votes  for,  32S. 

♦•  Bloodr  Shirt,"  waving  the.  1,  357. 

Boer  War,  S,  41.  W.  b3.  07. 

Boies,  Horace,  1^  Mi>5. 

Bonds,  toxation  of  LTmted  States.  1. 
31fl,  323,  333,  330:  pa>^ent  of.  with 
RTeenbacka.  am.  322.  333,  336:  inue 
of,  in  time  of  peace.  M4.  562,  536. 

Booth,  Newton,  nominated  for  Vie*-] 
President,  d^rlined.  1,  367. 

Borah,  William  B..  t,  254. 

Borden,  Bobert  L.,  Canadian  afatea- 
mnn,  *»  231. 

Bolts,  lob  a  M.,  Ictttnf  from,  on  Tjrkn 
1,  207;  in  the  canva«  of  t&m,  3SB. 

Bontweli.  George  8.,  «,  25. 

Boxer  Insurrection  in  China,  t,  83. 

Bradley.  Stephen  E.»  call  for  a  eon- 
cresnional  nauciut  in  180)8.  I*  00. 

Bmmlette.  Tbomaji  B.,  votea  for  mt 
Vie*-Pr<'5idrot  in  ]iS72.  I«  3A8. 

Brecldnrldice,  Jotin  C,  noraiaataii  for^ 
Vice^l^reaident.  1,  205;  elected,  JTij 
nominated  for  President,  285,  287;. 
popular  and  fleetoral  vote*  for,  207. 

Brlslow.  Benjamin  H.«  1,  353.  368, 
373, 

**  Broad  Gausc  **  Problbltfontsta,  1« 
528, 

Brooks,  lobD  A.,  nominated  for  Vi«0- 
President,  1.  408. 

Brown,  B.  Orats,  nominatisd  for  Vi<»-. 
Presiileui,  1,  344.  349;  electoral  VOt^  { 
for.  3,>3. 

Brown,  John,  raid  by.  U  2St. 

BruwnsrlUe  affair.  S,  153. 

Bryan,  Wllltani  4.,  I,  542,  547;  nomi. 
nated  for  Pr<»ident  by  the  Democrats, 
548 :  by  tha  People's  party.  554 ;  by  tho 
Natinna]  Silver  party,  557;  his  per*- 
eonal  canvass,  563,  564;  popular  votes 
for.  567;  d«ctonl  roUs  for,  568:  bla 
position  on  tbe  Treaty  of  Paris.  I,  36; 
bis  Icoderahip  in  tbe  eaavass  of  IWiOt 
31;  notninsied  f<»r  President  by  tba 
Fusion   wins   of   the    Populists.   39; 
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domiiuitM  the  Democratic  convent  inn 
of  1900,  JM;  BomuiAlMKl  by  that  con- 
vention, 63;  endoraed  by  the  Aati-im- 
ptrlfttutBt  7t;  kia  activity  in  the  pre- 
eleeiion  canvaaa.  73;  popular  and  elec- 
toral votes  for.  7S;  oppoaition  to,  in 
1004,  95;  he  oppoaaa  Judge  Parker, 
117;  miliily  aupports  the  ticket,  133; 
in  the  canvaas  ot  1908.  153,  157,  183; 
nomioaied  for  the  third  time,  190;  his 
stumpiiiK  ioura,  20(};  popular  and  elec- 
toral votea  for.  208;  in  the  canvaas  of 
1912.  kia  influence  in  the  Deniocraiic 
convention,  256.  257,  2&9,  200. 

Bucbanan,  J»mest  1,  138,  200;  votea 
for  ID  the  convention  of  1844 ;  in  that  of 
184S,  233;  ia  the  csavasaof  1852.  247; 
the  "  Oatond  Maaifeeto,"  361;  nomi- 
nated for  Prcaident,  2e5;  elected.  270; 
hifl  administration.  2S0. 

Burktwrf  Simon  B.*  nominated  (or 
\  K-e-PrpsiHlfnt.  t,  5<il. 

Bureau  of  Mlnea,  3,  222. 

Burkf't  JfoliDf  a^,  271. 

Burr,  Aaron,  votes  for,  in  1792,  1,  39: 
candidate  with  Jefferaon  in  1796,  44; 
votes  for.  51;  nominated  by  the  cau- 
cus, in  I  BOO.  59:  votea  for.  63;  becomes 
Vice-President,  73, 

Butler,  B«Dlmmtii  r*.  1»  2S3.  330;  in 
eltetoral  count  of  1S09,  331;  in  th« 
oaavBfis  of  1880.  411;  nominated  for 
Praaident,  423,  437;  popular  vobaa  for, 
448. 

Btitlcrt  Wtlllmm  O.,  nominuicd  for 
Vice-Preaident,  I,  234;  cleotorsl  votea 
for,  243;  in  canvaaa  of  1852.  349. 

Cmtttrr*  BoDelaon,  nominatad  ror 
President,  declines,  t,  72. 

CftJlioao,  lolm  C.  1,  98,  117;  pro- 
posed for  President,  120:  candidate 
for  VicePresident,  132;  elected,  135; 
ret'lected,  149;  suggested  for  Preai- 
dcnt  in  IMA,  2QH;  voles  for,  in  con- 
vention. 212:  negotiates  treaty  for  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  227;  voles  for,  in 
eonventiun  of  1848,  233;  the  oompr»> 
niisee  of  1S50.  245. 

C^ftliromla*  atlmitted  to  the  Tnlon,  1, 
»6,  257;  its  vote  divided  in  1880.  418; 
in  1892.  517;  in  IMfl.  506;  it«  ron- 
tested  delegation  in  the  Hepublioan 
eonTeatioQ  of  IB  12.  S,  244. 


Cambon,  Jnlen.  French  ambasaador  at 
Washington.  2;  23. 

C^nibr«l«ii9,  Cliurcblll  C,  political 
miaaion  in  the  So  itb.  1,  144. 

CamiialrQ  conirlbutlons  by  eorpora- 
tlont,  publicity  detnandud,  t,  140, 
ISO.  201.250.  2tv;i,  21M>. 

C»BAfla>,  reciprocity  with,  t,  229. 

Canal,  tii'flinilaii,  consimction  of.  ad- 
vocated in  psrty  pUtforms,  !■  476, 
497,  502,  535;  t,  50.  G2.  06;  negotia- 
tions with  Calombi&,  88;  constructiuni 
of  Panama  Canal  assured.  91;  other 
reforeacas.  106,  122,  178.  193,  235. 
252,  260,  3I». 

CaiuiaD«  loMpli  G»«  t,  14.  196.  181. 
223.  252,  269. 

Canvaaa  or  ItM,  charaotariatka  of .  t.  72 : 
of  1901.  133;  of  1908.206;  of  li*l2,208. 

CarUsic,  John  G.,  1,  440. 

"  Carpet -basgers,*'  1,  357. 

Carroll,  Georae  W„  noaunatad  for 
Vi.>e- President.  *,  112 

Cary,  Samuel  F.,  notninated  for  Vioe- 
PfMidcnt.  I,  3<17. 

Caaa*  Lawls,  votes  (or,  in  conventioa  of 
1S44.  1,  209;  nominated  for  President , 
233;  popular  and  electoral  votea  for, 
243;  in  canvaaa  of  1852.  247. 

Caaua  ombsiu,  1,  Uf>,  271.  450. 

Caucus  eoncre&slonal,  nominations, 
Fadcmlkst  and  Kepubliran.  in  18O0. 1, 
fl8,  50;  Jefferson  and  George  Clin  ton 
nominated  in  1804,  82;  opposttioa  to 
the  eauous.  in  1808,  90;  Madison  oomi- 
□Ated.  91;  nominations  in  1812,  99; 
opposition  to«  in  1816,  lOd;  abortive 
caucus  in  1820,  117;  diacuaaion  of  and 
war  agaiitst,  1822-24.  126.  130;  roault 
of,  131 ;  faidts  of  the  system,  168. 

f^  nominated  for 
in  190H.  2,  \9Hi  popular 
votaa  tor,  308;  nominated  ia  1012.  285; 
popular  TOiea  for,  302. 

Chambm,  B,  l.«  aominatad  for  Vice- 
Preaident,  t.  411. 

ChBie.  SallDOn  P..  1,  370,  290.  204, 
321.  335,  340,  344. 

duwe,  SolOli.  1,  423.  427. 

Clierok««  and  Oeek  Iiftdlana,  their 
removal,  I,  l.Vl,  157. 

Child  tabor,  in  platfomu,  2,  110,  149, 
1^30,  167.  103.  198.  246.  285.  289,  348, 
367. 
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Cbinese  ImcnlgratloD  mod  Ubor,  ia 

poUtica  uitl  platforiiw,  1, 335,  330, 371. 
377.  401.  405.  410.  4U.  416.  410.  430. 
4:iH.  444.  4fi2,  4«U.  474,  502;  «,  03, 107. 

rii^hrr  denpaCebes,  1»  3^1. 

Cltlxea*iblp  of  iahabitiuita  of  Porto 
Riro,  1!,  :s.  149,  178,  252. 

CIvlJ  Klshti  bill,  vetoed  by  PreMd«Jit 
Jinhnstoii,  1,  air* 

Clrll  Service  fteforniit  in  poliiica  ftnd 
pktformji,  1,  153.  168,  334,  337.  343, 
347,  370.  406.  419.  430,  437.  457.  466. 
40d,  477,  49*1.  501.  &30.  546.  fiflO;  t,  49. 
m.  08,  72,  107,  111,  123,  177.  193,  260. 
269.  297,  345;  hiatory  of  the  reform. 
3lfl.  370. 

Clmw,  BeiUTt  1*  98,  99;  oppoeca  the 
raucua.  in  l^W,  109;  on  electoral  v  jle 
of  IndinnA,  113;  on  cleetorftl  vote  of 
MjfiAoiLri,  1 19;  candidttte  for  I*re(iiidt<nt 
ia  1824.  12t}:  eujLgcatioB  of  a  coalition 
with  Crawford,  132;  popular  votes  for, 
136;  aoDuaed  of  a  corrupt  bargain,  138; 
el«etor&l  vot««  for,  m  1824,  140;  tugr 
gested  for  Vire-E^e«ident  in  1828.  145; 
nomltiated  by  N'utioiml  UepubllcauiB, 
157;  popular  votes  for,  163;  electoral 
votes,  IM;  inquiry  by,  into  qualifica- 
tion* of  eleriorn,  1S4;  his  attitude  in 
1839,  193;  y«  letter  on  Texas,  210; 
nominated  by  tbe  Whisa,  in  1B44,  220; 
popular  and  electond  votm  for,  223; 
defeated  by  AbolitioniatB,  224;  in  the 
canvaas  of  1848.  230;  defeated  in  con> 
vention,  237 ;  the  pompromiupa  of  18W, 
245;  his  extenaion  of  the  power  of  the 
Speaker.  «,  330. 

CUytoD-Bulwer  Treaty,  »,  7.  79. 

Clerelmnd,  Gravert  eloctpd  Governor 
of  N«w  York,  1*  420.  433;  nominateil 
for  Prpsident,  440;  elected,  448;  bis 
appointments  to  oflBoe,  457;  nominated 
for  rc6loctioD,  471;  popular  and  elec- 
toral votes  for,  in  1888. 483 ;  in  the  civn- 
vas>  of  1892.  493;  nomiuated  in  that 
year,  5fH;  elected,  517;  foreign  rela- 
tions during  his  second  administration, 
519;  alienated  froTn  his  party,  523; 
Democratic  convention  of  1890  re- 
fusal to  approve  his  administration, 
647;  commended  by  National  Demo- 
crat«,  560;  his  unpleasant  situ&ti  jn, 
1894-97.  2,  1;  bis  attitude  toward  the 
Cubaa  rebellioo.  10;  withdraws  treaty 


of  annexation  of  Hawaii,  21 ;  his  um 
the  veto  power,  324;  of  the  tagialativa 
power,  328. 

CUnton.  DeWltt.  t,  78.  79.  92;  candi- 
date for  Prt-aident.  100;  vott«  for,  in 
1812.  104;  cJindidatein  1821,  120;  fa- 
vor? appointment  of  electors  by  popu- 
lar vote.  147. 

Ctlnton,  George,  candidate  of  th« 
Anti-Federalists.  1«  26;  vote*  for.  in 
1789,  27;  opposed  to  John  Adams,  in 
1702.  34;  vote*  for,  aa  Vice-President 
in  1792,  39;  votes  for,  in  1796.  51; 
dominated  by  eaueas  for  Vicc-Preil- 
dent,  82;  elected,  84;  nominated  In 
I80fi,  91;  repudiate*  the  eaucua,  02; 
rpeh-ct<i'J,  95;  dies  in  office,  99, 

Coal  strike,  in  ]!H>2,  9,  93,  10<8. 

**  €osr»twlHe  trade "  by  way  of  iha 
Puftumn  i'anal,  !E,  Xi5. 

CoeliraDe,  Jobn,  nominated  for  Vio»* 
President,  1»  300;  withdraws.  301, 

CorkTcU,  Prauciii  M.,  2*  124. 

Colfai,  !!irbnyler,  1,  318;  nominated 
for  Vice-President,  in  1868.  321; 
elertwi,  328;  defeat^  in  1872.  34«. 

Cotombla,  Eepubllc  of,  blocks  the 
Panama  Canal,  «.  89. 

Gcik»nid(h  bill  to  adtuit  to  the  Union 
vetoed.  1,  315;  admitted,  380. 

Coliiuitt,  Alfred  B.t  votes  for.  aa  Viea- 
Preaident  in  1872,  1,  353. 

Commerce  Court,  e8tablL9.hed  and 
abcrlished.  2t  222. 

Comnieree  and  Labor,  establjjihmeiil 
of  a  Depsrttiu-nt  of.  advocated  In  plmif 
forms,  3,  50.  02, 

Coniml«don4  JDMtonJ.   See  Sl^elanl 

Common  Cairlers*  regulation  of.  % 

150,  222. 
Compraml»ea  of  IBM*  1,  245;  in  plat- 
forms. 249.  252.  254.  258,  267. 
Conant.  Jobn  A.»  nominated  for  Vioo- 

P>re.Mi(lent,  1.  442. 
ConkUng,   Boscoe,   1,  361,  368,   373« 

4U2,  40H.  419. 
C^oservadoa  ofnahiral  reaonrce*,  t. 

ir>l.  I7i>,  194.  19s.  222.  250,  207.  285, 

2i"M,  34.S,  349,  355,  Sm,  370. 
Consttlulloital  t?nlon  party.  U  2$3; 

iH.(ivrnlioD  in  1800,  288. 
**  ConaCnictlr«  *■  reeeM  of  tbe  Sea* 

ate,  S,  318. 
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CoDftular  sffttem,  in  plmtfornw,  l;  00, 

21)3. 
Contested  seats  in  chc'  R«pablicaa  eon> 

vontion  if  1!)1J,  2,  242, 
Cotltttlvtital   p*rty,   convention   of,  in 

1004.  2,  130. 
Coiitrlbutlous  to  pmmpalirnA  by  cor- 

pur&Uunm,  iu   pliUf>irtii&,   2,    149,   180, 

IHii,  201.  2iiO,  2fi:j,  2\H], 
GonvpDtload,  antloiiAl  party: 

AboUuon.  or  Lil>rrty  party,  in  1839, 
1,  202;  in  lg43,  216;  in  1847.  239; 
in  1852.  263. 

Amtric&n,  in  1888,  1,  480, 

AntiHmpm-iaJiiit  League,  in  IfVQQ,  t,  Q9. 

Anti-masonic,  in  l$39.  1«  155. 

Anti-monopoly,  in  1884^  1,  421. 

•*  Barnbtirnpra,"  in  !848»  l»  238. 

Conntituiional  Union,  in  1B50.  1»  288. 

Continental  party,  in  1^4,  t,  130. 

DcmocTBtic,  in  1832,  1,  160;  in  1835, 
181;  in  1840.  ItK);  in  1844,  211;  in 
I&48,232:  in  1832.  248;  in  1850,264; 
in  1860,  282;  of  seccden,  285,  280; 
convention  in  1864,  304;  in  1868, 
321;  in  1872,  349;  of  "Straight" 
Deinocrftta.  349;  convention  in  1876, 
374:  in  1860,  411;  in  1884,  433,  in 
lS8S.4«8;in  1892.408;  in  mm.  541; 
in  1900,  t,  50:  io  IWH.  117;  in  1008, 
1»7;  in  1912,  255;  in  1(115,  SM, 

Free  SoU.  in  1848.  It  238;  in  1852,  253. 

Greenback  party,  in  1876,  1,  307;  in 
1880,  400: in  1884.  423. 

Imlepcndt'ncu  party,  in  1908,  %  19&. 

Know  NotbinK  pArty.  in  1850,  1,  201. 

I^bor  Rpformcrs,  to  1872,  1,  335. 
"  Liberal  Krpublicans,  in  1872,  1,  340. 

liberty  U»a«uc,  in  1R48,  1,  232. 

Nitionml  Di^mocrftlir,  in  I89ft,  t,  JWi?. 

N»Uon»l  Liberty  party  in  1004, 2,  127. 

Nfction&l  Republican,  in  1831,  1,  157; 
of  young  men,  in  I8il2.  157. 

NationAl  party,  in  1890,  1,  530. 

National  Silvpr  f>arty,  in  18Q6,  I*  555. 

Native  Amurictaa.  in  1847.  1,  231:  in 
1856.  201. 

People's  (Populist^  party,  in  1392.  1, 
508;  in  1896,  550; 

7uHion  winif,  m  1WX>,  2,  di^i 
Middli^f-tbp-road  win«,  in  1900, 
«,42;inUKH,  114:inl0C«.  158. 

Prop>eMive  party,  in  ID  13,  9,  285;  in 
11)10.  340. 


Prohibition  party*  in  1872,  I,  339;  in 
1876,  304;  tn  1S80.  411;  in  1884. 
441;  in  1888.  465;  in  1892.  505;  in 
1890.  632;  in  IWX).  «,  51;  in  1904. 
109;  in  UJOS,  109;  in  1912,  284;  in 
1910,  3H7. 

HwlirnI  K^'publiran.  in  1804,  1»  299. 

RepublicAii,  in  1850,  1,  209;  in  I860, 
290;  in  1804,  301;  in  1808.  318:  in 
1872.  345;  in  1876,  308;  in  1860, 
402;  in  18,S4.  427;  in  1888,  247;  in 
1802,  404;  in  1896.  632;  in  1900.  «, 
45:  in  1904.  104:  in  1908,  197;  in 
1912.  240:  in  1916.  340. 

Silver  Republican  party,  in  1900,  t* 
04. 

Soriallflt  party,  in  19O0.  ^,  34;  in  1904. 
97;  in  1908.  109;  in  1912.  276;  in 
1916.  360. 

SociatiKt  Labor  party,  in  1892,  I,  513: 
in  1896,  538;  in  1900,  Z,  44;  in 
1904,  97;  in  1908.  182;  in  1912.  272; 
in  1910.  339, 

Union  CkriBtian  party,  In  1900,  S;  37; 
in  1D04,  103. 

t'nion  and  Harmony,  in  1839,  1,  194. 

Union  Ijibar.  in  t888,  I»  460. 

Unitod  l-^bor  party,  in  1888.  1,  403. 

United  Reform  party,  in  1900,  9*  38. 

Whig,  in  18:19.  1,  193:  in  1844.  220:  in 
1848.  237;   in  1852,  250;  in  1850. 
273. 
ConTentlon  system*  tb<?,  thn  first  na- 
tional convfniiun.  It  101;  rouvrotion 

«usgestc<)  in  Pennsylvania,  1824,  130; 

the  eyjitera  diacuaaod,  166;  oriuin  of 

the  ay  stem ,   170;  ri'form«  made  and 

BU«gMt«d,  174.  170,  420,  428;  2*  271. 
Coapcr*  Feter.  nominated  for  Preaident, 

1,  3ft7;  pnpnlaj  vote  for.  383. 
Copper  beads,  1,  298. 
COpyrlKht,  2,  149. 
CiirpiiratloiiRf  campaign  eontributiona 

by,  in  platforms,  2,  149,  180,  188.201, 

223,  250.  263.  290 
Cortexan,  diarlea  H.,  nominated  for 

iVraidpot,  2,  114. 
Corrupt    tvarKalQ.    allpired,   of   Henry 

nay.  I,  \:\H. 
Co  tint  of  el«rtoral  vates*    See  Etee- 

titrnl  rntm. 

Courta  and  ludxea,  in  polilirv  and 
platform*.  2,  02.  110.  160,  175.  22.?, 
247,  20G.  200, 
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Cowdrey*  Eobert  Bm  nominated  for 
President,  1*  405;  popular  votM  for, 

Coi,  W UllAiti  W»i  nomit»»ted  for  Vice- 
Frcsideut,  t,  114. 

Civnllll,  J.  B*t  domioated  fckr  Vicie> 
President,  1,  508. 

CnveiiBi  Jordan  E.«  propooea  ameod- 
nteui  of  thf-  Constitulion,  t,  394. 

Cnwford.  Wllllaiu  H.,  I.  98;  intriffue 
in  ftiivor  of,  KiKf;  favarito  of  thi*  admJn- 
utration.  126;  caodidate  of  the  cau- 
cus, 13t;  popular  votes  for,  in  1821. 
186;  eleoKyral  voVei.  140:  votes  for  in 
tlie  Hotiae  ol  Roproaentativ^.  141; 
atuutf^ted  for  Vice-Prasident.  in  1828, 
145;  hJ»  QuajT«l  with  Monroe,  145 
(note) . 

Credit  Mot>lll4}r.  1,  416. 

Crtltenden*  J«bn  I*,  U  275,  2S9. 

Cram.  WUllftm  D,t  ca«e  of,  %,  23tt. 

Cub»»  Bcquifition  of,  1,  261,  272.  2S4, 
287;  the  rebellion  in,  1895.  520,  536» 
MO,  553:  2,  9;  attitude  tif  Prwdeata 
Ck'voland  and  McKialey.  10,  13;  ac- 
tion of  Coa«rtm.  11.  12,  14,  18.  10,  20; 
attitude  of  partiefl,  12.  09.  105;  gov- 
ernmfnt  c»tublis1ied,  SO;  intervention 
by  the  United  Sutea.  146,  177, 

CumnilRa.  Albert  B«,  2,  253. 

Curreocjr.  the,  in  politira  and  plat- 
forma.    See  Greenbacks  and  Silver. 

Curtis*  James  L,*  nominated  for  Prcai- 
dent.  1,  4. SO. 

ClUlilns,  Caleb,  1.  2S2,  385,  2S8. 

•*  Cimr,"  Mr.  Speaker  Reed  w,  1,  48S. 

DmlUa,  Getirie  M..  U  142;  nominated 

for  Viocb-President.  214;  elected,  223; 
votes  for  in  IS48.  233. 

Daniel,  Joba  W,,  t.  110. 

DaDlei,  WUIlam,  nominated  for  Vice- 
Preaidptit.  1.  446. 

0aDhb  West  Indies,  9,  S2.  Ol. 

Davis,  David,  nominated  for  rt«>eident, 
U  3.18;  decUnce.  330;  in  Liberal  Rp- 
publican  convention.  344;  clectaral 
voti!  for.  353;  elected  t«nator,  38A. 

Da?l!«,  Ovary  G..  nominated  for  Vice- 
President,  t,  126. 

Darla*  Henry  Wlotw,  on  power  to 
count  elcctotal  vyt«».  1.  277, 

Davla,  Jeffer&ofi,  1,  2g4, 


Dayton,  WUlaai  Lm  nomioatad  for 
Vice-President,  l»271;  in  cacvmaa  of 
18(M).  2^^. 

Dearborn,  Henry  X,  S.,  nottunated  for 
Vioc-l»r«idrnt.  1,  231. 

Deba,  Eugene  V..  eandidat«  for  Preai-^ 
denl,  1900,  t,  34;  popular  vote*  for, 
75;  in  1004,  103;  popular  vote*  for, 
137;  in  1008.  I(^:  popular  votoa  far. 
208;  In  1912,283;  popular  votas  lor 
303. 

DehU  public.   S«H<.  p^Uc  Dfbt. 

Defenev,   national,   in   platfomis, 
342.  34S.  353. 

Delaware,  appointmeot  of  eleeton  b^r 
in  18i24,  1»  134;  adopta  popular  vote, 
104. 

Deloma*  Seftor,  Spaniah  ambaauMlor  at 
Waahitigton.  %  14. 

Defla*enitlc  party  (auocaaeor  ol  R«- 
publicanJ,  oonventiaa  of  16S2, 1»  160; 
of  1835, 181;  of  I&IO.  190:  condition  of, 
in  1843,  260;  oonvention  of  1844,  211; 
of  1848.  232;  diviaioiM  in  the  party* 
233;  convention  of  1852.  248;  of  ISSO, 
264;  of  1800,  282;  aeeeden'  oonvan* 
tion,  285.  286;  tMjnvcotion  of  1864, 
304;  of  1868,  321;  of  1872.  349; 
"  8tra)icbt  "  Dcmocrata,  340;  eonven< 
tion  of  1876,  374;  of  1880.  411 ;  of  1884, 
433;  of  1888,  408;  of  1892,  498;  di- 
vided by  the  silver  question,  52fl:  con- 
vention of  1896,  541;  of  1000,  %,  56:  of 
1904,  117;  of  1908.  162;  of  1912,  255; 
of  1016.  350. 

Dtekentoa,  Dfabloii,  propoee*  an 
amentiment  of  the  Conatitution,  1* 
122. 

DlnKley  tariff.   Pee  Tnriff. 

DIrMt  vote  for  PreaUleiiL  See  JVbm- 

DLfQqallled  eleeten.  See^lMton. 
DlNirlrt  lyatem  of  chooalnc  deetors,  1, 

23,  38.  83.  93,  103,  148,  516. 
DItunlon,  coDflidered  or  threatened,  1« 

7n.  Ufl.  295.  298. 
Divorce  taw»,  uniform,  in  party  plat- 

fornw.  2.  Ill,  197.  284.  371. 
Donelson,   Andrew  J.,  nominated  for 

Vjre-Pr&«iidcni.  1.  264.  273, 
Donnelly,    lirnattua,    nominat.ed    for 

Vif^i- President,  2,  42. 
**  DouKbracea,**  origin  of  the  word,  1« 
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DoitslM,  Btepliea  A.,  U  347.  2Sft:  in 
the  canvaM  of  18^.  304;  kwler  of  m 
I>emocratic  faetion.  260;  defaat*  mith 
Lincoln.  281;  in  coaveatioo  of  1860, 
2S4;  aominAted  for  PreaideDt.  286; 
popular  and  electoral  votes  (or,  247; 
Bupporta  the  Llnion  (^uae,  298. 

IkOWt  Nealt  noniinAted  (or  Preaident.  It 
411;  popular  votrs  (or,  417- 

Htcd  SeotI  decision,  1,  279. 

Eart,  Tbom&ftf  Abolitioniat  cft&di4at<! 
lor  pTraidt^nl,  1,  21)2. 

CaUMi,  Mm.  Uenrral,  1»  151.  ISO. 

£«ton,  WlUt&m  W**  propoMsa  ma 
uiiiCTuhtwrit  of  theConfltituttoa.  IfSOO. 

fidmuDds,  George  F.,  1,  320,  387.  308, 
402,  407,  -lOH,  427.  4:12. 

Elfbt'baur  day  for  ta1>or.  Sm  Labor. 

Ctoctloiis,  uatlonAl  lotorfcnDce  In. 
1,  3M,  401.  413.  408. 

Electorol  tominlftgloii,  text  of  ihe  law 
CTGAtiigt  it,  1,  3H2;  ita  membMn'ahip, 
3,S7,  mt2:  artion  of.  388. 

ElircioraJ  »y<^Unn,  firit  propoMd,  1,  4; 
ado[}«fHJ.  f);  th«  law  of  1703,  30;  the 
syateni  changed.  IL  12.  80;  propoai- 
tioiu  to  amend  or  aboU&h,  122,  358. 
3M.  395.  .196.  307. 

flectormi  Totc«,  election  of  17S0.  l.  27: 
of  1702.  30;  of  1700.  hi ;  of  1800,  63;  of 
1804.  84:  of  1808.  95;  of  1812.  104;  of 
181R.  112:  of  1820,  121;  of  1824,  140; 
of  1828.   140:  of  I8;i2.   164;  of  183fi. 
188;  of  1840.  204;  of  1844.  223;  of  i 
1848,  943;  of  1852,  257;  of  lS.m,  270;  | 
wf  1880,  297:  of  IWJ4.  3ti7:  of  18»W. 
318;  of  1872.  ^SHi  of  1876.  302;  of  1880.  j 
417;  of  1884.  448;  of  1888.  483;  of  1602.  | 
517;  of   1806.  5ft8;  of  lOOO,  2,  75;  of 
1904,  137;  of  1008,  208;  of  1012.  302,    , 

count  of,  in  1780,  1,  20;  in  1703,  40; 
in  1707,  51;  in  ISfll.  67;  in  1805,  84;  in 
1800.  05;  in  1817.  112.  113;  in  1821, 
120;  in  1825.  130;  in  IH.'^T.  IS4.  in  1857,  I 
5?75;  in  I8«il.  206;  in  1865,  309;  in  1860.  \ 
320;  in  1873,  354;  in  1B77.  382.  300;  in 
1881.  418:  in  1880.  484;  in  180.1.  SIR; 
ID  1807,  560;  in  1001.  *,  7fl:  in  10O5. 
140;  in  1000,  312;  in  1913.  304. 

rfj^pflion  of,  di»ouj«»d  and  exer- 
ci«cl,  I.  64-67.  114.  123.  275,  309. 
864,  388;  tw«nty-«ei"ond  joint  rule. 
800;  t«at  of,  310;  proDounced  uncoo* 


atitntional,  350;  raadnded  by  the  Sen- 
ate, 382;  law  of  1887,  453, 

time  of  oaatinff,  1«  30.  453;  manner 

of  voting,  9.  80;  returns  of.  9.  36,  80, 

4 S3;  detenmnatioa   of   oonteaU,   04, 

308.  463. 
Electors,  manner  of  appointing:  in  1780. 

1.  21 ,  in  1792.  38;  in  1796.  47:  in  1800, 

50;  in  1804.  83;  in  1808,  93;  in  1812. 

103:  in  1824.  133;  in  1832,  164;  in  1868, 

327;  in  1872.351;  in  1876,  380;  in  1880, 

418;  in  1H02.  516.  518. 

time  of  appoinLment,  first  election, 

1,  30;  law  of  1792,  30;  law  of  1845. 

349:  Wiaooiuin  elsctora,  in  1856,  275; 

Georgia  electors,  in  1880,  418;  law  of 

1887.  463. 
offidal  returna  of  appointment.  It  9, 

36.  80,  453. 

determtnatioo  of  oootesUi  by  grand 

commifctM  prapoaed,  l«  O*!;   th«  Ed* 

mundi  profxaition,  1879,  398;  law  of 

1887,  453. 

tneliitible  peraona  appointed,  1,  185. 

•See  also  Eitctorat  totef,  rtjection  of. 
ElUa,  8etb  H..  candidate  tor  Preaident, 

2,37, 
Elimaker,  Amos,  nominated  for  Vioe- 

Prrwident.  1,  157, 
Ellsworth,  Ollfer,  votca  for,  for  Preai- 
dent, in  170<J,  I,  51. 
Etnauclpatlon,  1.  209.  302. 
CmbarKn,  1,  m.  07. 
£mplD]r«>r»*  Llablllt)',   in   party   ptat- 

forma,  2,  lt>0.  174.  102,  108,  202.  250. 

267. 
Kngland.    Bfp  Qrmt  Britmn. 
Engllali,   Wllilain  H,,   oominaled  for 

\'irf^Prftaident.  1,  415. 
Ec|ual  Elgliiii  party.  Now  York  (aetion, 

1,228, 
*'  &a  of  Good  FoeUnga,**  1,  115,  117, 
Evans,    !^muc1,    norninatcd   for   Vice- 

Pt4«idc<nt,  1,  4li3. 
Evn>ettf  Edward,  nominated  (or  Vioe- 

Pr^-hident.  1,  2W, 
EKpun^ng  reiiolutloii»  !„  170. 

Falrbanka,  Cliarleji  W.,  9,  104.  155; 
nnmiaated  for  Vice-Prcsiden!*,  111*0; 
elected.  137:  vote*  for.  an  eHndidnla 
for  Preaident,  convention  of  1«08,  18J ; 
nominated  for  Vioe-Praiident,  1016^ 
340. 
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}»l,l91;platfonn.  in 
1900,  t»  33. 

•*  Federal  thirteen/*  I,  61. 

FedenJIitt  party,  Ihi^,  at  first  election, 
1,  24:  BupporU  Burr  agaiaitt  JeJferBon, 
15U;  ita  attitude  during  JefferBon's  ad- 
nuniBti-atioa»  76;  coqueta  with  tbo 
Clinton  faction,  92;  supports  Piuck- 
ney  and  King,  in  LSOS,  93;  it«  course 
in  the  dection  of  1812,  101;  destroyed 
b3'  the  Hurceea  of  it«  own  priD<;iplefi. 
106;  laift  Appoaranec  in  nntjonul  poli- 
tics, 112;  Attacked  by  John  Quiney 
Ad  ami*,  14(i. 

Field,  Jamett  G.*  nominated  for  Vicc- 
iV'sident.  1»  513, 

Field,  Stephen  #.«  votes  for,  m  eandi- 
dale  for  Prtsaklent,  in  ooavention  of 
ISSO.  1,  415. 

Ftrteeotb  anMmlRkeot  to  the  eonati- 
lutir.n,  enforcecnont  of,  1»  4fl,  108, 175. 

FlUmore,  mUard,  nominated  for  Vice- 
Prooident,  1,  23S;  elected,  243;  be- 
eomoa  Presidtint.  246;  in  canvasa  of 
18.^,  247;  nominated  in  1856  by 
Americanfl,  264 ;  by  WhijWt  27<»;  popu- 
lar and  electoral  vote*  for,  276. 

FtnJey,  Ebeneser  B.*  propoaea  an 
amendment  to  the  Conatitution,  1« 
396, 

Ftrtt  eteetlon,  ordered  by  Congrcas,  1, 

First  aatlonml  cciDTentloti,  in  1812, 1, 
IQL 

Flak,  Clin  ton  B.,  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent. 1,  im;  popular  votes  for.  483. 

FtUpatrlck,  Bcnjamlii,  nominated  for 
Vioo-I^eaident  and  declined,  1,  286. 

RfC-tireotr  boDdi.    Bee  Bond*. 

Florida*  admitted  to  the  Union,  I,  242; 
rlecton*  of,  app-oiuted  by  the  legLsJa* 
ture,  in  1S68,  327;  vote  in  1876  dis- 
puted. 381,  388. 

Flojrdif  John,  on  vote  of  Miasouri,  in 
1821,  1,  120;  votes  for.  as  President, 
in  1832,  164. 

Foote,  Cliarlcc  G.,  nominated  for  Vice- 
President.  1,  2,'J2. 

Foraker,  Josepti  B.,  votes  for,  as  candi- 
date for  President  in  llH)8,  2,  181. 

"  Force  Biy."  1,  400.  4t>5.  498. 

Forest  reiiprves,  in  platfurms.  3*  151, 
170,  195,  2(H.  294. 

VMi,  DuxeQe  N.,  Z,  234.  263.  250, 


Fourth  of  Mareb*  beginiiinc  of  preai* 

deotiiU  term,  1,  29.  38. 
Itanee,  relationa  with,  na  afiectinc  poli' 

tics.  1,  33.  41,  40. 
Franklin,   Benjamin,'  suggeated   for 

President,  I,  Z*} 
**  Fraud  of  1870,**  in  politica  and  plat> 

forma,  I,  413,  416,  435. 
*'  Free  ballot  and  fair  eoant,**  in  poli- 
tica and  piMtforms,  i,  413.  432.  437. 

47.^  40.^  4M.  512.  ,536.  ii»4. 
Free  humcsteada.  8e«  Land,  publu;. 
Free-masonry,  a  political  iaaue,  1«  144. 

155. 
Free  thlps  and  narlcaCloa  laws.  See 

Nnriffotittn  /aiC4. 
Free  tllrer,  in  polities  and  platlorraa. 

See  Sitrer. 
Free-BoU  p^rtTi  eonventioa  of  lS-15,  1, 

238;  of  1852.  2.53. 
Ftee  trade,  in  politica  and  platforma. 

So«  T'lrif 
Freedmen*!i  Bureau,  1,  31. "3.  323. 
Freltnuhuyscn,      Tbeodore,      nomin- 
ated for  Vice-President.  1,  223. 
fVemont,    John    C,    nominated    for 

Preaideat.   I,  264.  270;  popular  and 

electoral  votca  for,  276;  nominated  in 

lfid4,  but  withdrawa.  301. 
French   Berotutlon,   ita  influence   on 

Amrriran  polities,  1,  3.1.  41,  46. 
Freneau,  Philip,  1,  34. 
Fucltlfe-»lave   law,  1,  245.  240.  252. 

354.284,  2H7 
Fnller,  MelTllle  W.»  C^ef  Juatlee.  I, 

70.  140,  213. 
FundlQK  iritem,  Hamilton'a,  1,  42. 
Fualon,  in  I860,  1,  296;  in  1880,  417;  in 

1H92.  515;  iu  18U6,  564. 

Gallaltn.  Albert,  nominated  by  eaucua 
for  \  i(fPr<?fitdent,  X,  131,  withdrawa. 
i;i2. 

Garfleld.  James  A.,  1,  387,  402.  407; 
nominated  for  President.  408:  aasaulta 
upon,  415;  elected.  417;  a aiiaaiii nation 
of,  419. 

Qeo^t,   *^  Citlien,**    French   miniater.  . 
intirrfcres  in  American  politics.  1,  42. 

Georgia,  vote  of,  in  1868,  1,  327.  320, 
331;  votes,  in  1872.  for  Greeley  re- 
jected. 354;  ita  vote  in  1880.  418. 

Gerry,  Klbrldge,  prapooes  choice  of 
clceton  by  State  governon,  1*  4;  plan 
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of  apportiomoff  pJectorn,  5;  vatea  for 
Joha  Adama,  48;  nominat«d  for  Viee^ 
President,  99;  addn  a  word  to  the  Eng- 
liab  InD^ua^p.  lOii  ejected,  104. 

CilllbAOS,  Aurusti  DomioBted  for  Preai- 
dcnt,  2,  182;  popular  volet,  tor,  20S; 
nnmirmtiHi  fof  Vice- President,  276. 

Gold  ttsadftrd,  esmbliahed  by  Act  of 
leOO.  S»  29;  eodorBcd  by  RepublicaBH, 
47;  eoodemned  by  DcrnocTHU.  02;  by 
Silver  RepuhlicniM,  65;  othpr  ref«- 
eoon.  72.  105,  11«,  12^.  249.  See  alao 
Sihrr. 

Gorman,  Arthur  P.*  1,  5Qh. 

GrmbKiii*  WllUmtEl  A„  tiominatpd  for 
Vieei-PmidpQt,  1,  251;  itj  canvtusa  of 
1800,  289. 

Granicer,  FraDcIs,  uominiitixl  for  Vice- 
Pre*ii(ipiit.  1,  183. 

Grant,  Utfiutes  B.,  1,  303,  315,  316; 
iiomiiiftted  (or  Preoidcnt,  320;  elecrted, 
32S;  condemned  by  Lib^rml  Repmbli- 
rmie,  341;  norairuted  for  rcClecitJon, 
348;  r^Iected,  352;  on  third  term, 
360;  vetocB  the  *  inflation  "  bill,  366; 
mov^emeat  in  his  favor  in  ISSO,  402. 
407.  40A. 

GraTCS,  John  T.,  nominated  for  Viee- 
Frcaident.  ?,  2lM, 

Grar*  George,  2,  125,  15A.  182.  186» 
106, 

Grar«  Isaac  F.,  1,  505. 

Great  BrItaJD,  relationfl  with,  oa  nffect- 
ing  poliliea,  1,  43,  67.  97.  482;  \  70. 

GreeleiTf  Horac«,  on  Know-Nothing 
party,  1,  200;  oppO(»ea  Mr.  Sewmrd, 
200;  &ppoaes  Genertd  Grant,  334:  in 
caDTsaa  of  1872,  340;  nominated  for 
nvkdeoi,  344,  349;  diea  before  the 
election^  351;  popular  vot«>9  for.  352; 
flleetoral  t'ote*  for,  353;  such  votes 
objected  to  and  rejetrted,  354, 

Given  back  iHirtr*  roov^ntion  of  1876, 
1,  3fl7;  of  18«0.  409;  of  1884.  423. 

Greenbacks,  payment  of  bonda  with, 
1,  im,  322;  volume  of  iaaue  of,  365. 
409,  429. 

Gre«f.  Jatnes  R.,  nominated  for  \^c«- 
rrwpident,  1,  4ft0. 

Groesbeck,  William  S.,  electoral  vot«« 
for  in  1872,  1»  363. 

Habeaa  Corptas.  fluapeniioQ  of  Ihe  writ, 

i»  298, 300.  aas. 


Hadicr.  Herbert  8.,  3.  254. 

Bacue  ronference*  in  party  platform, 
2,  M. 

Hale,  EUKene,  2,  12.  32.  225. 

Bale,  Jobn  P.,  nominated  for  Pnwi' 
dent,  but  wdthdraws,  I,  2.^2;  nomi- 
nated in  1852,  253;  popular  votcA  for, 
257, 

"  flalf'breed,**  a  faction  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  1,  419. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  on  the  electoral 
sysLeni,  1,  2;  propcses  choice  of  elec- 
tors by  the  people.  4,  5;  docidea  to 
support  John  Adaiua,  in  1780,  25;  hia 
eupposed  intrigue  agaloal  Adama,  25; 
antaganiHiii  with  Jefferaon,  32;  hia 
ftjodinic  fhystem.  42;  not  a  candidata 
for  Freeident.  44;  his  course  in  the 
caiivaa»  of  179lli^  4U;  hia  influence  upon 
the  merobera  of  Adama'a  cabinet,  54; 
oppoaca  Federajiat  aupport.  of  Burr,  70; 
oppoeaa  Feder&li»t  tiiauniou  intriirue, 
76;  propoaea  amendment  of  the  Con- 
atitutton,  78;  hia  view  of  the  powerB  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  t^  305;  on  the 
power  of  removal  froro  offiee.  310;  on 
the  veto  power,  320,  325. 

Hamlln»  Hannibal,  nominated  for  Viee- 
Prcaident,  1,  295;  elected.  297;  in  the 
canvaaa  of  1S64.  303;  prt'aidcs  over  the 
count  of  1565,  311;  in  the  canvaaa  of 
1868.  321. 

Haneock,  lohn,  suK8e«ted  for  Vice- 
Prebident,  I,  24;  vot**  for.  m  1780.  27; 
protcata  BKuinKt  the  law  of  17{»2.  39. 

Hancock,  WtnHeld  S..  1.321.  325^303; 
iaominate<l  for  President,  415;  popular 
and  electoral  votes  for,  417. 

Hanfonl,  Benjamin,  nominated  for 
Vir#-Preaident.  S,  103.  168. 

Hanlrt  i.  Frank,  nominated  for  Preai' 
dent,  2,  367 

Hanna,  Marcus  A.,  eonaidered  aa  op- 
podng  CAndidatr^  to  Rooaevelt,  S,  05. 

"  Hard  Cider  '<  campaign.  1,  190, 

"  Hards^**  Demucmtic  faction  in  New 
York,  I,  264,  2S2. 

BarmoD.  Jndson.  2.  255,  259. 

Harper,  Jense^  I,  427. 

Harper,  Kobert  G.,  vot«i  for  an  \'ice- 

Preaident,  in  1816, 1,  1 12;  in  1820,  121. 
BarrlmAD,  Job,  nominated  for  Vice- 

Prmdent.  2,  34. 

Harris,  WllUam  A.,  2,  126. 
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Harrison,  B«iilanilo,  Dorainnted  for 
Prmident,  l»  476;  d«ct«d  (popuUu 
and  electoral  vot«eJ,  4S3;  hi«  ■draima- 
tration,  4SQ>  492;  oomiii»t«d  for  r»- 
elrctioD.  1802.  497;  popiiI»r  and  elec- 
toral vote*  for.  517. 

Barrtsoo,  C«I«Ik  nomioaiad  (or  Vtoe^ 
President,  I,  339. 

B*in««on,  EolMft  II.»  votaa  for  in  1789. 
1.  27. 

Barrtoon,  WUllaro  H.*  auggeated  (or 
Vic«-Pr«idL'Ot,  isa*.  1,  145,  nomi- 
nated for  Frasideat  in  1836,  183;  popu- 
lar vote*  for.  19S;  eloctoraJ  voia  for, 
18S;  White  candidate  in  1H40,  195; 
take*  the  ertump,  202;  popular  voted 
for,  2ai;  «1ectpd,  304,  bis  inaugura- 
tion. 20.5;  diea.  307. 

Hmrlfonl  l^oavcBtlon,  1,  106. 

nawall,  treaty  of  annexation  with- 
drawn by  Mr  CleveJand,  1,  519;  the 
question  of^  in  politios  and  platfomrta, 
525.  546,  553:  aonesod,  S,  21;  policy 
re*ii|)*vUng,  68,  70, 

ifar-Fmi]DC«rote  trcMitT,  t*  62,  179. 

Bay«h  Ealberford  B.,  1,  303,  368; 
nominated  for  Preaident,  373;  popular 
votes  for,  383;  declared  deoted,  903; 
hi*  administration.  400, 

Bparst.  WUIIam  K..  2,  96,  123,  154. 
157,  199. 

Brndrickii,  THomas  A.*  1.  325.  830; 
votw  for,  BK  Pr«idt?nt,  in  1872.  353; 
noTninat«d  for  Virr- President,  379;  in 
ranvaaa  of  18K0.  412,  415;  again  nnirit' 
natpd,  441;  plerted,  448;  death  in 
nffipp.  472. 

B«nr)N  J»hri,  votw  for»  in  179fi,  I*  51. 

Blffh  rost  of  IMni.  in  platform*,  t, 
22h,  2A^,  2M.  2^1,  343.  348.  9m. 

Bill,  Darid  Bm  I,  492.  493.  505.  542. 
MS.  .^40;  t,  57,  64. 

Bl«t«ii,  Tbomaa*  nominated  for  Preai- 
dent.  t,  2O0. 

Bdar«  C>t>org:»  F.«  9,  32. 

Bobiwt,  Garret  A«t  nominated  for  \icrf 
I'Tf^idrnt,  1,  53S.   elected.  567.  568. 

Bomestoadit  free,  in  politim  and  plat- 
forms    8i'r  I^nd,  jMiWtV", 

Boon  of  labor,  in  politif^  and  pl»«- 
forma,  t,  370.  410.  422,  425,  402,  4(W. 
512,513.  540;  t,  36.  115,  160.  167.  174. 
192,  202,  2M.  291 ;  oo&aiderad  by  Con- 
tt  L49.  180. 


Boute  of  BeprcMiilatlfca.  election 

Praaident  bj,  1,9,  1L71,  140 

diibate  and  modern  s>'atem  of  piroee 

dun?  in.  ?,  4, 
Bouston«  Hamurt,  1,  248,  2S9. 
Bo  ward,  John  £.,  auneated  for  Ptneai- 

dant.  It  HI;  votei  for  aa  Vioa^^Preai- 

d«nt.  In  181B,  112. 
Bowe,   Arcblbald   M.,  amninated   for 

Vic4vPri!>«id«n(.  declinas,  S,  72 
Bvflna.  CbarioB  X.*  t,  155.  I8i.  327. 

253;  appointod  a  justice  of  Uie  8u- 

preme  Court.  229;  bia  theory  of  tJM 

power  of  the  Executivv.  331;  oocni- 

natfld  for  Preaideot.  340. 
**  Bankera,**  Dt^mocratio  fartian.  i«  229. 
BunUngton,   Samuel,   votaa    for, 

17W,  I,  27. 
Biirit,  EamDrc  W»  S.  ZTl, 

Idabo,  admittod  to  the  Tnion,  I,  518. 
ItUnoU,  admitted  to  the  Union.  1,  IIS. 
ImmlfraClon*  reatriction  of.  in  politics 

and  platfomu.  1,  303.  330,  371.  401, 

405.  410.  414.  419.  430.  438.  444,  4^2. 

407.  474.  481,  490.  500.  506.  512.  531. 

53«.  544;  I,  48,  08.  160.  196.  2M.  823. 

252,   370;   Chineee,  in   particular,   1, 

XMi.  4fiW;  Japanese,  t,  147. 
ImpressmMit  of  Ani«fi«an  aaanien,  1, 

87,  88. 
Ineome  tax,  in  p«ltUoa  aad  pkitfomia. 

1,  410,  422.  425,  43t,  4flfi.  fill.  514. 

540.  5i4.  552;  %,  33.  40.  43.  65,  167, 

191.  197.  2«2.  281.  285, 
IndependenFe  Lcacae,  S,  154.  157. 
Indefiend^nre   party*   convention   of 

ItXiR.  «,  199. 
Indrp«ndent  TraMury.   1,  102,  207, 

227 
Indiana,  admitted  to  the  Unimi,  1,  112; 

disputed  votaa  of  in  1817.  113. 
Informalltlca,  in  (>ertifi<»teB  of  eleetota, 

1,  85;  of  Manaehuaetta  elertora.  1808, 

94;  Buapected,  in  1824.  137. 
iDfcermll,  Jared*  Federaliat  oaadidata 

for  Vifp-Prcaident.  1,  102;  votaa  for, 

in  1812.  104. 
'*  Inltlatlre,"  to  leiplKlaaon,  1,  513; 

«,  34,  3fi,  43,  m,  in.  IIR,  132.  160, 

IftS.  200.  2S2.  2S5.  2SP;  3*V4 
"  Injntirtion,   goTernmeiil   by,"    1, 

545^  554;  X.  62.  116.    100.   166.   175. 

ISO,  192.  201.  264.  367,  982,  290.  365. 
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IliGliraiii^^t   Against   mekne«e.    He,    in 

platformft.  t,  ,16,  157. 
loiiiurKcii 'A  AiHt  InsnTfpriiry,  S,  152. 218. 
luterasl    Improvementft,    in    poItti« 

uud  platforfo^.  I.   115.   143,  154,  158. 

200.  241,  2.52.  255.  273,  294. 
Interat«te  commerce.   See  Railroad*, 

rtgutittion  of. 
Intervention,  between  Spain  and  the 

l-nittxJ  States,  prnpotwd,  9|  Ml, 
Intoxlcatlnic    U<|U(kr«    id    politioe  mnd 

plttlformB.  I.  339,  364.  426.  -141,  443, 

4B6,  505.  629,  &30;  2,  53.  110.  197,2»4t 

3«7. 
low*  »«lmittfd  to  the  Union.  1»  242. 
Irpdrll,  Jamrs,  votwfor.  in  179©^  1»  5L 
trregulftrftlPS.   8«hp  InformntUw. 
Irrigation  of  arid  lands,  in  platformt.  t» 

49.  m,  67,  100,  121.  194.  205.  251.  285. 

Jackson,  Andrew,  candidate  for  Preri- 
dent,  in  1824,  1*  126;  popular  Yoteii 
for,  130;  electoral  votea  for.  136;  votes 
ioTt  m  Hou»e  of  Represealntives,  141; 
becomes  a  randidate  in  1S2S,  144; 
popular  votfs  for,  148;  elected,  149; 
inauifurated,  IfiO;  bin  war  on  the 
United  States  Bank,  153.  162;  forces 
the  nomination  of  Van  Buren,  ICO;  re- 
elected. 164;  hia  popularity.  170;  hia 
open  oppoflition  to  Hugh  L,  White, 
Ifll;  at  Van  Buren'a  inauguration,  190; 
bis  use  of  the  power  of  removal  from 
ofRoe,  9,  312;  his  uae  of  the  veto  power^ 
321. 

J»eol)lli»t  opprobriaita  name  of  Demo- 
crats*,  I,  74. 

James,  Ollle  M .,  t,  257.  25S 

lapan,  rHation^  with,  9,  148. 

Japanese  immlfriitloiit  in  ptai forma , 
?.  42,  63;  figitation  in  San  Fraoeiaoo, 
147. 

Jar*  John,  votes  for,  in  1769,  i,  27; 
British  treaty.  43;  votes  for,  Jn  1790, 
51:  in  iSflO.  63. 

JefferMin,  Tboroaa.  antaeonimn  with 
Hamilton.  I,  32;  votes  for,  in  1702,  39; 
leader  of  the  Republican  party.  44; 
altarked  by  "  Phociofl/'  45,  40; 
elected  Vioe-Prenident,  51 :  votes  for, 
in  1800.  63;  elected  by  the  Houae  of 
RepreaentAtiven.  72:  his  inauguration, 
73;  hill  fourae  in  office,  74,  77;  nonii-  | 
nated  by  ibe  caucua  for  rcilcctiou,  82 ,  1 


reil«?t«d.  S4;  rejects  Monroe's  treaty. 
88;  induces  Monroe  to  withdraw,  02; 
advocates  acquisition  of  Cuba.  2«  0. 

JeraldnB,  Charles  J.,  votes  for,  mt 
President,  in  1S72.  1,  363. 

Johnson,  Andrew,  1.  2^;  nominated 
for  Vice-Prc«iident.  303;  elected,  307; 
becomes  President,  313:  features  of  his 
adraioistration,  313;  contest  with  Con- 
eress  and  impeachment,  315;  de- 
nounc«d  by  Republican  t*onvention. 
319;  in  the  c&nvaM  of  1868.  321; 
praised  by  Detnorrats,  32,%;  hi»  use  of 
the  power  of  removal  from  office,  t, 
313;  his  use  of  the  veto  power,  334. 

Johnson,  UaJe,,  nominated  for  Vioe- 
Pl-cftident,  1,  530 

Johnson,  Berschel  V.,  nominated  for 
Vire-PrraKipnt,  1,  2«Q, 

Jotitisoii,  Ulram  W.,  t«  Mfr;  iMMninated 

for  Vire-Prpsident.  20®. 

JohuBon,  John  A.,  H,  154,  IH0,  196. 

Johnson*  Elebard  M^  nominnted  for 
Vipe-President.  1,  lh2:  electoral  votea 
for.  188;  elected  by  the  Senate,  187; 
opposition  to,  in  1840.  198;  not  nomi- 
nated for  reeJeotion,  201;  electoral 
votea  for.  in  1640.  204;  candidate  for 
President,  in  1844.  a08;  votes  for  in 
the  convention,  212. 

Johnston*  WUlUni  P.,  nominated  for 
Vice-Prrsiilfint.  in  1S56.  by  the  Ameri- 
can party,  1,  264 :  not  adopted  by  the 
RepublicftOfl,  271. 

Joint  Bole,  the  twenty-see<md.  See 
Bleetaral  syitein. 

JvllJin«  Georffe  W..  nominated  for 
Vice-President,  1,  253;  in  canvass  of 
1S72.  338.  344;  electoral  votes  for,  352. 

Kansaa,  the  con  teat  over,  1*  258,  MO. 
268.  272,  270,  292. 

Kent,  Chancellor,  on  removals  from 
office.  8,  310. 

Kentaelqr  admitted  to  the  Ua»ofi,  1. 38; 
its  legislature  nominates  Clay,  126; 
contest  in  1806  between  Gold  and  8il- 
ver  faetioni!,  526;  electoral  vote  di- 
vided. 567. 

iCem,  John  W..  nominat*!d  for  Vjiee- 
Presrdent,  18,  197;  in  the  eanvMt  of 
1012,  256,  258. 

KInr,  Leleeater,  nominated  for  Viee- 
Preaidcnt.  1.  232. 
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Kins.  Borns,  1*  34;  Federalist  candi- 
date for  Vu^- President  in  1804.  84;  in 

I  BOS,  95;  opjMKst-^  coalition  with  Clin- 
tonian^.  iu  1812»  101:  votes  for.  for 
PrcHidiMit,  in  1816»  112. 

KiDK,  WtUlam  WL,  1,  199.  234;  nomi- 
nated for  Vio«-PreBide&t,  in  1848, 349; 
elected,  2,^7. 

Klrkpalrlck,  Geors»  B.,  notninatfid 
for  Vi^p- President,  2,  300. 

'*  Kltcbeo  Cabinet,**  the.  1.  K^2.  154. 
159, 

"  Know-NothlnR  "  order  and  party,  1. 
2.V.>;  convention  of  1856.  2C1. 

Knot.  Geonral  llcnrr*  ausgeated  Tor 
Vlcc-Preaident.  1,  24. 

Knot«  Philander  C,  «»  156.  ISO. 

liremer,  Geo  rice,  charge  by,  agauoat 
Hi-nry  Ciny,  I,  138. 

Hu-Klux-Klaii,  the,  t.  a33. 

Kfle,  Jaini?s  H.,  1,  .il3. 

LalMir  quratlont,  in  poUtics  and  plat- 
Jornw,  I*  :i25.  337.  347,  350.  400,  414. 
422.  424).  430,  437,  441,  4©2,  503,  512. 
Ml,  640;  3,  35,  44,  62.  U>2.  113,  lie, 
lOO.  167.  174,  102.  201.  24<J.  267»  272. 
281.  2So.  2{H,  345.  300.  3(V6,  371. 

Lftl>or  RerormvrK.  party  of.  oonven- 

II  ou  of  IHT'J.  I,  335, 

La  Folltftte,  RolMrrt  E.,  9, 150. 181.  234, 
235.  23fi.  2^,i, 

Land,  public,  queations  relating  to,  in 
politics  atid  platforins.  1*  1M»  170, 
215.  221,  23fl.  255.  293,  324,  330,  344, 
347,  350,  371.  377.  410.  423,  425,  430, 
437,  438.  444.  401.  463.  460.  474.  500. 
506,  512.  514,  531,  536,  540,  553;  2, 
150,  222,  268,  2^4. 

Landrlthi  Ira  D.,  oonalaated  for  Vieo- 
Fresidenl.  2.  Ml. 

Lane»  Joseph,  t,  248,  284;  oominatwl 
for  Vitp-Prefiident.  286,  287;  popular 
and  *>]eetural  votes  for,  297. 

Lansdoci,  Jobo,  pr«stdM  over  the  first 
eount,  1,  29;  votes  lor,  as  \*it«- Presi- 
dent, in  1808,  B5;  nominat'cd  for  Vice- 
Prowd^nt,  in  1812,  but  deelipcs,  09. 

Laufler,  Sir  WUrrld.  Canadian  sUtea- 
iniin,  t,  231. 

Leoomptoa  ConBtlttitloii,  (or  Kan- 
fiiis,  I,  '279,  292. 

Lee,  ntzbuffb.  2.  15.  17. 

Lc^ffal'leodcr  notes.  S«e  Grtmbackt, 


Legtiilatures,    State,    as    nonunatinc 

bodies  for  the  presidency.  It  1(18. 
Leonard,  Joaab  F.  E.,  t,  37. 
Lererlnf.  Joabum,  U  508    nominated 

for  President.  530;  popular  Totisa  for. 

567 
Lewis.  James  H.,  2,  258. 
Liberal    Bepubllraiia*    origin    of    th« 

party,  1.  335;  convention  in  1872,240. 
Ubertir  League,  convention  of  1843, 1« 

2,i2. 
Llbertr  fkarty.  See  Abolitumut*. 
'■  141)  wblte  •*  Republicans,  t,  51fi. 
I  Ltncoln,  Abraham.  I.  271;  the-  debata 

with  DouKJos,  2.SI;  in  the  canvsKSS  of 

1860.  290;  nominBtc^l   for  President. 

294;  elected.  297;  his  adminiBtratioa, 

299;  nomizuited  in  1864.  .303;  defied. 

307:  his  reconstruction  plan.  309.  313; 

BJUteu^Hi  n  a  I  ot  1 .  3 1  't . 
Lincoln.  Benjainln,  vote  for  in  17W. 

1,27 
Liquor,  IntoxleatinK,  as  a  political  i*<- 

sue,  1,  339.  364,  4 1 1 ,  44  1 ,  442.  466,  505, 

529;  t,  38,  52,  104,  110,  197.  284. 
*'  Little  MaRlclan,"  the  {Vna  Buren), 

I,  101. 
*'  LocO'focos.**  Democratic  faction  in 

New  York,  1.  22h 
Log  eablD  and  bard  elder  catupalga, 

I,   11MI 

Logan.  John  A.,  1,  427;  nominated  for 
Viw-PrcHtdenf.  432;  popular  and 
plertorHl  votes  for,  448. 

LoulNlana.  purchn.'»e  of,  1.  75;  admitted 
to  the  I'niun,  103;  frauds  in  Plaque* 
mines  Parish,  in  1844,  16,  224;  vote  of 
the  State  in  1864,  rejected.  311;  vot« 
in  1868  objected  to  but  admitted,  330; 
returning  boards,  351.  381;  voie  in 
1872  dinpuiod  and  nwi  counted.  354: 
vote  of  1876  contested  before  the  Eleo- 
toral  Commission,  381,  388. 

Lyon*  James,  nominated  for  President 
and  declined,  1,  350. 

I^yncblns.  in  a  party  platform,  t,  127. 

Haeben,  Willis  B..  votes  for.  for  VMoe- 
Pr<-.iidpnt.  m  1872.  I,  3,53. 

MrClellan.  George  B.,  1,  290;  nomi- 
nated for  President,  305;  his  e^nstrue- 
tion  of  the  Democratic  platform.  306,* 
popular  and  elerloral  votes  for,  307. 

itcComb».  WlUJam  F.*  2,  271. 
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M cKlnlcy,  William,  the  '  McKinby 
BilU"  1,  4S9.  AW.  524;  vot«a  fox,  u 
candidjite  for  IVesidcci,  in  1892.  497; 
ifi  the  cBAvftm  of  1800,  &27,  532;  nGmi- 
iiAtod  for  Pmident,  538;  his  cour»c 
during  the  cmnvaas,  564;  eleoted,  555; 
popular  votes  for,  667;  electoral  vot«a 
for.  508;  urges  roviftion  of  the  UirifT, 
2,  2;  hia  attitude  on  the  Cub&D  rebel- 
lion. 13;  effotta  to  muntaia  peace 
with  Spain,  ifi;  meaaaKe  wliich  1m1  (o 
war,  17;  nummated  for  r^c>ctioti.  51; 
rei^lected,  75;  bis  JouTDeyB,  83;  advo- 
catiw  rpriprocjty,  84;  aasaBainatcd,  85; 
tributes  to  bin  memory  by  the  Repub- 
li«in  PooventioB  of  1904,  108. 

H»rlay,  WUUaiUt  3,  308,  310 

MeliCAO*  <lobn«  coDoidcred  aa  a  candi- 
date for  Prc*i<J«nr  in  t^JO,  1,  156; 
nontinated  for  President,  in  1836,  183; 
in  the  canvass  of  1848,  23(J);  votea  for. 
in  Whig  convention,  237;  in  convene 
tiotia  of  1856.  264»  270;  In  the  caavaaa 
of  1860,  289,  294. 

HftfOii,  Nathaniel,  propoaea  amend- 
ment to  the  CoQKtitutioD.  1, 122;  vote* 
for.  a*  Vice- President,  in  1824.  140, 

Hwdlaon,  Jamea,  1,  6;  nominated  for 
President,  in  1306,  91;  elecUKl,  95; 
bb  inauguration,  96;  hia  adminbtra- 
tioD,  07;  yields  to  war  party,  98; 
daoted  for  a  aefond  term.  104 :  on  the 
danger  of  legislative  usurpation,  9, 
306:  on  the  veto  power,  320;  hia  use 
of  the  vpto.  321, 

*'  Maglclara,  the  Uttle  "  <Van  fiuren), 
1,  131. 

Haculiv.  Matthew,  nominated  for 
Vice  Preaident.  1,  fi41. 

Maine,  admitted  to  th«  Union.  If  118; 
lifjuor  law,  339. 

Maine,  buttloahip,  destruction  of,  2^  14, 

MjilAh,  livirf,  propose*  an  amendmeDt 
to  the  C'onstitution.  1*  396. 

HanKum,  WUIIe  P.,  volea  for.  for 
President,  in  1H36,  1,  188. 

Ifafcli  ilbi  beginning  of  presidential 
term,  1,  29,  38. 

&Urcy,  WlUiatti  L.,  1.  153,  247,  261; 
enunciates  the  theory  of  the  "  spoils  " 
Bj*»tem,  Z,  312 

llarthalltllampbre'j',  on  the  power  to 
eount  electoral  votas,  U  277 


MiirsbaJl,  Jobn,  his  plan  for  deddiox 
disputed  electoral  votes,  1,  66;  votes 
for.  as  Vire-Preaidenl.  in  1816,  U2; 
attends  Anti-tnaiionir  convention,  156. 

Marsliall,  Tliom«§  R.«  2,  255,  259; 
nominated  for  \'ice-President,  271; 
elected,  302;  nominated  (or  rejection* 
350 

Martin,  Ditvld  B.,  2,  37. 

Majjrlandt  la^t  State  to  abandon  this 
difltrin  electoral  system,  1*  164. 

Maaon,  lames  M.,  on  the  electoral 
votes  of  Wisconsin,  1»  215, 

niJiaon,  Jobn  Y.,  1.  261. 

MaasacbusettSt  plan  of  choosing  elee- 
tors,  in  1789.  1»  23;  in  1702.  38;  by  the 
legiahitiirc.  in  18O0,  00;  defeat  af  F«d- 
eraliata.  in  180-i.  84;  chuice  of  electors 
in  mm,  93;  in  1*12.  lOS;  in  the  Hart- 
ford Convention,  107. 

Matcbett.  Cbarlea  H.,  nominated  for 
Vioe-Preaident.  in  1892,  1,  513;  nomi- 
nated for  President,  in  1890,  541;  pop- 
ular votes  for,  567. 

Mailinuni  and  Minimum  rataa  of 

duly,  2,  173.  220.  229 
He«t  Inspection,  2,  149 
Merrbant  marliM,  encouragement  of- 

in  plutforma,  %  49,  63,  107.  122,  177. 

192.  2,11,  2flvS.  344.  349. 
Merrlftm,  Cbarles  E.«  2,  254. 
Het«alf,    Benry    B.*    nominated    for 

Vice-Prpsidrnt,  2»  .W. 
Meileo,  and  Texas.  !•  220:  war  with,  in 

politics  and  plat  forms,  227.  230.  234, 

249:  relations  with.  341,  355,  369. 
MIeblgan,  admit tetl  to  the  Tnion.  1» 

184;  votes  of,  how  counted,  in  1837, 

187;  an  elector  of.  objected  to  Jn  1877. 

390;  electors  chosen  by  districta,  in 

1892.  516. 
"  Middle-of-tbe-road  "  FopulliiU,  1, 

5.W. 
MUttAry    Interference,    in    eleetiooa. 

Hee  Elfeiiona. 
Mills,  HoKer  Q.,  the  "  Mills  BiU."  1, 

4.'i9.  468.  471.  479,  482;  resolution  on 

Cuba,  2,  37. 
Milton,  John,  votes  for,  in  1789,  1,  37. 
Mlnest  public  ownership  of,  t,  36,  104, 

167.  280,  366, 
Minnesota,,  admitted  to  the  Union,  Ir 

2W>. 
Minority  Freildeuts.  1,  17. 
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Mlululppl,  adtiutied  to  the  Umoa,  1, 
118:  vot«  ol.  ID  l«7».  obi««ted  to.  beat 
counted «  354. 

Mtasltilppl  Hv«r»  iniprov««ii(iDt  of»  m 
platformiK  Z,  251,  2W. 

MlMOarif  question  of  adminKioxt  to  the 
Union.  1,  110,  II St;  tymtroversy  over 
iU  vote  in  ISl'D,  Un-it^  vote  in  J 872, 
:ir»4. 

Bflgsonrl  Ciina|»roml8e,  r<Fp«al  of,  1» 
200,  271 

MItrbell.  Jobn  L.,  1,  505. 

Monopollcij.   S4?e  Trti0tM. 

Moaroe  Doctrine,  in  polities  nnil  plat- 
lotma.  I,  2fi8,  300,  .303,  476,  4ft0,  5M, 
tag,  >4Fi:  2,  50,  60,  107.  109.  123.  204. 
342,  3Ao.  j62,  3()0:  nppHnaLion  to  the 
Spanish  sitUAtion,  7;  to  the  Vmciurlafi 
question,  01. 

MooraCf  Jaroeti  diplornstio  aerviccs 
nbroad,  !•  86,  MSI;  c&ndidntP  for  Presi- 
dent, in  1808.  89,  »0;  peraaBded  to 
iwithdraw,  93;  votw  for,  aj»  Vioe- 
Preaident,  in  1808,  95;  opposition  to, 
in  1810.  106;  nominated  foj*  Pr«ddeni, 
100:  elected,  112;  inauguntion,  114: 
re4(|ected.  118;  second  iiwu<uratiaii, 
120. 

MonUitft*  ndmitted  to  the  Uiuon«l,  487. 

Morey  Jettw,  t,  4lfl. 

BforBan,  loltn  T.»  advocate  of  the  Nioa- 
t%gutk  Ctin»K  '9.  f38. 

Morris,  GouTerneur,  1, 3,  a.  12,  34,  58. 
7H.  H3,  lOL  111:  hia  plan  of  a  Council 
of  State,  %  309:  hia  opimoa  oa  tbe 
vpto  p<:»wr-r,  320. 

Monia,  Ttaomna,  Abolitionist  candi- 
date for  Vipc»-Pi^psidetit,  1,  216. 

Morrfiion,  WUll»m  K.,  hia  tartfiT  bill. 
1,  4hH:  vuicfl  for.  M  oandidatei  fcir 
lYt-hident,  4l.'i,  505. 

Hoflw*  Allen  r.»  t,  505. 

Morton,  Lt»vl  P.,  nominatod  for  Vicc- 
Pnsident.  1,  470;  elected,  4S3:  in  the 
canvass  of  1806.  527;  votes  for  as  can^ 
didatc  for  President.  538, 

Mnrton,  tllfref  P.,  propoaes  an  amend- 
lucnt  to  tlie  Constitution,  1,  358;  can- 
didate for  nomination  as  President. 
3C1.  368,  373;  raomber  of  the  Elec- 
toral Commiaaion,  387, 

**MiiswuinpB«**  or  independent  Repub- 
Uoana.  1«  410, 432. 446, 457 ;  denounced 
by  EopubEMB  oooTUitkm,  477, 


Haaro,    Donald    B.,    nominatod    for 

Vic«-Fr«!ident.  t.  182, 
Morcklson,     Clnrlca    F.     (6etitienia 

nsnip),  letter  to  Lord  Sackville,  U4S2. 
Murpby,  rmnklln*  t,  181. 

''  Narrow  f»ui«  **  ProblbiaonlaU,  1, 

52S. 
National  Baoka.   See  Bankt. 
National  Ocmocratfc  paxky  (of  1S9>6), 
ori£in  of,  1,  550.  557;  ooovcntion,  5SS, 
National  Liberty  pttrty*  eonvention  of 

IW4,  Z,  127. 
National  party.   See  Greenback  jMittf, 
OistlonaJ  Republican  party,  eanv«n- 
lion  of.  in   18^11.  1«  157;  fusion  with 
Anti-maaona.   163;    merged   with    the 
Whig  pany.  180, 
National     Bepobllcan     Pracraadr« 

League,  3,  233. 
National  811  rer  party*,  ecmventioci  ai 

1896.  1,  535. 

Native  American  party,  1.  331:  rovi- 

val  of,  250;  convention  in  1856,  261; 

condemned    by    Democratic    conven* 

tion,  206- 

Nataratlxation,  2,  149. 

Navigation  biw s  and  free  ahipa,  in  pi 

formfr.  1,  414,  431,  439.  476,  496. 

559. 

Navy,  cnlai-geineat  of.  in  platfortos,  t^ 

342,  348,  353.  363,  3A8. 
Nebraska,  act  to  admit  to  the  Union, 
vetoed,  1*  315;  admitted.  327;  an  elec- 
tor objected  to.  in  1877.  390. 
Nevada,  an  elector  objected  to,  in  1877, 

1,  31>0 
New  llainp«ibtre,  choice  of  electors  in 

178£».  1.  22. 
New  Jersey,  ito  peculiar  ehoioe  of  elec- 
tors in  1801,  U  94;  eitraordiuary  pro- 
ceedings in,  in  1812. 103;  vote  divktad, 
in  1880,  207. 
New  Mciloo»  adoullad  to  the  Union,  V 

223,  270, 
New  Yorlt,  its  great  influence  in  poli- 
tics, 1,  15,  59.  229,  447,  449;  party- 
warfare  and  faetiona  in,  33,  80,  100, 
22S.  410:  loeee  iU  vote  In  1780.  33; 
<i4sctded  the  eleetion  of  1800,  59;  io  thfttj 
contest  of  1824,  138,  139,  125:  in  Uicl 
Democratic  convention  of  I84S. 
232;  its  popular  vote  in  1808,  320;  in 
1884,  449.    See  ahw  Tammany  UaU. 
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NlraPBfiia    €»nAl»      See    Canal,   Itth- 

vnan. 
NlcholiMiii,  §smuel  T.,  3,  :i7 
Nortti  CafollDliv  peculjax  appoiatment 

of  electors  in,  in  1792,  1,  38;  eleciore 

appointed  by  tbe  legislature,  id  1812, 

MIX  122, 
NortJi  Dal(oto«  admitted  to  tb«  l*nkta* 

1»4S7 

NuUlflcation,  1,  1&4. 

Objectloni  to  electurml  ToteA.    See 

EltcioTol  %'oie§.  rejection  of. 
O'Conor,  Chftrlnt  1*  305,  339;  xxomi- 

nated     for     PreMidont,    350;     populAr 

voles  for,  352. 
OfBclal  rtiCurni  of  «lectloiu«  diacrep^ 

ftncJes  in,  1*  484,  5m.  568. 
Oblo,  admitted  to  the  Union*  It  S3, 
OlclftbomSr  admi»airtn  of^  to  tbr  Union, 

ndvDcatefJ  in  pliitformis,  2,  49,  02,  Q7, 

122;  fttlmilted,  1 43. 
Oloer.  Kichard,  2,  12,  134. 
OrdMH  In  CoancUt  British,  1,  88, 
Oregon,  tb«  .'State  of,  admitted  to  tlie 

Union,  296;  electoral  voto  of,  in  1370. 

3§1.  390 
Oregon  qaettlon,  the.  1,  215,  22S. 
Oiborne.  John  £.,  2,  37L 
Oitend  Mmnlfcato,  1,  251,  272;  9,9. 
Orer-4'mpllatliatloD  of  eoriHmtloiu. 

in  pk( forms,  2.  1411. 

rftclllc  lUllroad.  thi»,  id  plKtformt.  t. 

273,  2S3,  2S7,  2fl4,  303. 
fklmer,  lotin    M.»  1.  321.  335.  340; 

olQctoral  vote*  for.  aa  Vicxs- President, 

in  1872, 353;  nominated  for  Preaident. 

5C1;  popular  votca  for.  567. 
FAnammt  revolution  in,   and  aecesaion 

from  Colombia.  ^89.  109. 
Pftnftma  raiuil.   See  Canai,  Itthmian. 
P«iiama  mlsjiloa,  oppo(»cd  by  Aduma's 

pditiral  PD€*[Tiic!i,  1,  143. 
Ffen- America  n  <>onferenc«i»  in  1906,  3, 

I4fl.  177,  iwr».  zr>h. 
Fftole,  aiunclAl,  of  1S37.  1,   191:  of 

1873.  357. 
Parcel  post,  advocated  in  platforma,  8» 

251.  270,  297.351. 
Parker^  Alton  B,.  ?,  96,  1 17;  nominated 

for  l-^i^idont.  123;  hta  declaration  on 

the  gold  standard,    125;  in  the  can- 

vaasof  1Q04.  133;  MX  ib«  oo&veattioii  of 


190R,  183;  elected  retnporar>'  chur* 
m.urk  oi  tbe  convention  of  1912,  256. 

Parker,  Joel,  l«  325;  nominated  for 
Vice-Preaidaiit,  338;  declinett.  339; 
in  the  eanvaea  of  1.S70.  379. 

Pafker,  Jolio  H.,  nominated  for  Vice> 
President,  2,  346. 

••  Partlnx  of  the  waFK."  «,  232. 

Patent-law,  i-pform  of,  2,  281,  293. 

Pauneerote,  Sir  Julian  (Lord),  Brit- 
ish, amboaaador  at  WaBhington.  2,  16. 

Farne-Aldrtcli  tariff  bill,  2,  219.  229. 

Para«i  Benry  B.,  I«  415. 

PeitdieloQ,  GeoTjce  H.,  nQuilnatcd  for 
Vic<:«-i^Ve*ic|ent,  I,  305;  popular  and 
ele'Cttoral  votea  for,  307;  in  the  can- 
vas, of  I8fl8.  316.321,325, 

Penntrlvanla,  ita  influence  in  polltica, 
U  I.-*,  OO,  86, 92, 93,  100,275,  appoint- 
ment of  eleetoTR  in  1800«  60;  ita  Tota 
in  1B7(»>  300. 

PmiiIoiis*  in  polittoi  and  platfomut  1. 
302.  320,  324.  347,  37U  40^,  426,  430. 
436.  462.  476.  502.  507.  512.  631.  535. 
&15.  554.  5131;  «,  49,  66.  68.  72.  107. 
Ill,  123.  177,  193.  297. 

Peop]e*ft  iMTtf  (Populiata}.  origin  of. 

1,  491;  cuuventioa  of  1892,  508;  of 
1896.  550;  fusion,  on  electom,  with 
Demoerata,  504;  fuaioniBt  winic,  con* 
ventioo  of  1900.  *,  39;  Middle-of-the- 
road  wing,  convention  of  1900,  42;  of 
1904,  114;  of  1908.  158. 

PhlllpplDe  IjiLandK,  become  Amarieaa 
territory.  %,  23;  inaurreetion  in,  24; 
■uppresMd,  in  1901,  77.  105;  attitude 
of  partie*  relative  to  tbe  arquiiition 
andr«t«otioo  of,  24,  31,41.  50,  59,  08, 
70.  130,  132,  149,  177.  195.  852.  342. 
364,370.  Soe  aUo  Anii-impsrialiam, 

Plckenm  Itiraeli  propoaes  an  amend- 
mrnt  to  the  oonstitution,  1«  123. 

PSckerlnff,  Tlmotbj,  1,  54. 

Pierce.  Pranklln*  nomiiuiteKi  for  Presi- 
dent, I,  248;  elected.  257;  bis  atti- 
tude on  the  elttvcr>'  Queatian,  260;  in 
the  Democratic  convuotiork  of  1850. 
264,  265;  hi«  theory  of  the  veto  power» 

2,  32  _i, 

PlDcbot,  Glfford,  7.  220. 

Plnckoer*   Charles,   plan   of,   for    an 

Expculive,  I.  2, 
PSnrkney,   Charles  C,   vote*  for   in 

1796,  I,  51;  miiuAter  to  France,  56,' 
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i^fuM*  to  be  a  party  to  &  trracherouB 
ooftlitioo,  62:  vutc«  tot  in  1800.  63^ 
CftDjdidatA  of  Frderftluta  for  Preaident, 
in  1S04.  83;  Toies  (or.  in  1804,  M;  in 
1808.  U5. 
Plnclcnejr,    Tbomis,     candidnUi    for 
Vir^-Preaident,   1.   44:   votes  (or,  in 
1700.  51. 
Pi  II4? -litter  fwi  CO  mm  on  corrirrH,  J,  222 
Pl&queralai»ii  Parittbt  fraads  in,  1,  10. 
J24 

Plmifortiift.  pftrtT; 

Abolitioji,  or  liberty  party,  in  1843, 

1,  210. 
AmerifAD.  in  18S8«  1,  iSO. 
ADti-imperiBfiiU.  in  1900,  t,  58. 
Anli-imperj«li*t  League,  in   190O.  2, 

m. 

Anti-moDopoly.  Ib  1888.  t,  422. 

Barnburnera^  in  l&4».  1,  239- 

CoHHtJtutionml  Union,  in  1860.  1,  2S9. 

€otitineiit&]  party,  in  t^OI.  9,  129. 

Democratk  party,  id  1840,  1,  1D9;  in 
18^14.  ZIS;  in  1848,  234;  rn  1852,  249; 
in  1856, 26fl;  in  I860  (Doti«la»  wtn«). 
283;  (Breckiaridce  wing),  287;  in 
1864.  3(M;  in  1808,  322;  in  1872, 
34©:  ("  StraiBht  "  Democrata).  340; 
id  1870,  374:  in  1880,  413:  in  1884, 
434;  in  1888,  468;  in  1892,  498;  in 
1896.  542;  in  1900,  2,  58:  io  1904, 
110:  in  1908,  186;  in  1012.  260; 
in  1916.  350. 

Tarmert'  Alliance,  in  1900.  t,  33. 

Frw  Soil,  in  1848. 1,  239;  in  1852.  253. 

Greenback  party,  in  1876,  1,  367;  in 
1880.  409;  in  1834,423, 

Indepeodent*  party,  in  190S.  Z,  199, 

•'Know  Nolhing"  parly, in  1850. 1, 201. 

l.«bor  Rt-formMB,  in  1S72,  1,  336. 

Liberal  Republicans,  in  1872.  1,  341. 

National  party,  in  1896.  I,  530, 

National  Democratic  party«  in  1896', 
1,  558. 

^fationat  Liberty  party,  in  1904,  2, 
127. 

National  Silver  imrty,  in  1896.  1,  555, 

Native  Americxui  party,  in  1856.  1, 
201. 

People'*  party  (Poptili«t>,  in  1892.  1, 
509;  in  1896,  542;  in  190O  (Fusion 
wing).  9,  39;  (Middle-of-tbf^road 
wing),  in  1900.  43;  in  1904,  115;  in 
1008.  159. 


Progrewive  party.  Iq  1012.  1,  TSS;  la 

1916.  346. 
Prohibition  party,  in  1872.  1»  339;  in 

1876.364:  in   1880.   411;  in    1884. 

441;  in  1888.  466:  in  1802.  505;  in 

1896.  529:  in  1900.  1^  52;  in  1904. 

110^  in  1908,  107;  in  1912,  284;  in 

1916.  367. 
Probibiti^m-Home-Protection     p»rty, 

in  1884.  1.  442. 
Radical  Republican  p«rty,  in  1864,  U 

300. 
Republican  party,  in  1856,  It  271;  in 

1860.  291;  in  1864.  301;  in  18<Va 

318;  in  1872,  346;  in  1870,  300;   in 

1880.  403;  in   1884,  428;  in  1888. 

472;  in  1892.  494;  in  1896,  533;  in 

1900,  2,  46:  in  1904,  104;  in  190S. 

170;  in  1912,  245;  in  1916.  346. 
Silver-Republican  party,  in  1900.  % 

64. 
Socialift  party,  io  1900,  %,  34;  in  1904. 

98;  in  1908,  162;  in  1912.  277;  ia 

1916,  360. 
Socialist  Labor  party,  in  1892, 1,  513; 

in  1896.  539;  in  1900, 1,  44;  in  1904, 

97;  in  1908,  182;  in  1912,  272;  in 

1916,  339. 
Union  Labor  party,  in  1888.  1*  461. 
United  Chrwtian  party,  in  1900.  t,  37: 

In  1904,  103. 
United  Labor,  in  1888.  1,  463. 
United  Reform  party,  in  1900.  t,  37. 
Whig  parly,  in  1844.  1*  220;  in  189S. 

251;  in  1856.273. 
Young   Men's    National   Republican 

party,  in  1832,  1,  158. 
PlatI    amendment,    regulating    rola^ 

tionii  with  Cuba,  2,  SI, 
Porket  reto.  1,  179.  317:  t,  323.  324. 
Polk,   4amics  K.,  vote   for.  an  Vic«- 
t^eaidcoL  in  1840,  1,  204;  nominated 
for   Prcaident.  in   1844.   213;  elected, 
223;  his  administration,   227;  jealous 
of  Silas  Wright.  229. 
WoljfSMntTi  in  platformn.  1.  364,  371. 
405.  419.  430.  442,  468.  475;  2,  HI, 
122,  127,  IK-L  284, 
Pomeray,  Samuel  C,  nominated  for 

rrcrfidriit.  1,  4*2. 
Popular  ROTerelgnty,  t,  258,  280. 
Popular  Tote<i  for  President:  in  1824, 
1,  135;  in  1828.  148;  in  1832.  163;  in 
1836,  185;  in  1810,  203;  in  l&M,  ^3; 
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in  184a.  243:  in  1S52,  257;  In  IS66, 
276;  in  1860.  297  in  18M,  307;  in  1868. 
328;  in  1872,  352;  ia  1876;  383;  in 
1880,  417;  in  1S84.  448;  in  18S6.  483: 
in  1892,  517;  io  1896.  567;  in  tOOO,  ft 
75;  in  1904.  137;  in  1008,  208;  in  1912, 
302. 

Fopullflt*.   See  People* m  parfy, 

l^polliCa  In  tlie  Senate,  their  &ttitude 
on  tbe  Urifr  of  1S07.  2.  7. 

Pnrto  ftldh  policy  r^p^otiiiii.  Si  24 
(note).  26,  28,  47,  58.  62.  67,  68,  70, 
105,  122,  149,  177.  195,  252. 

Foatal  a*vlnK«  BttOkM,  advocated  la 
pUtformii.  2,  33.  40.  116,  159,  173, 
19L  14)7. 

Poifent  or  the  rresld^nC,  prescribed 
in  the  ConaliiuliuD,  2,  306;  the  power 
of  Appointment  ftnd  removal.  309; 
the  power  to  fiU  vacaaaies,  317;  the 
▼eto  power,  319;  the  power  over  legu- 
l&tioa,  325. 

rrealflcnt  of  the  United  8Ul«s, 
method  of  election.  1,  2-9;  68.  71,  77- 
82;  121.  140,  358.  394;  propoMd  doo- 
tion  of,  by  direct  popular  vote,  U  3. 
13.  154.  300,  358,  366,  394,  396.  397. 
431.  442.  5:il,  553;  2,  43. 2S2. 36.'i;  term 
of  office,  1*  9.  153.  395;  digibility  for 
reilection,  It  1.  2.  5,  153. 221 « 300. 337. 
343.  395,  513;  2,  263.  284.  371;  third 
term,  1»  360,  402,  546;  2,  139,  235; 
rcaiBtiatiQii  of.  If  3H;  specinl  elci;tions. 
in  cmM>  of  vacoocy,  1,  37*  395;  auGcra> 
eion  to  the  ofBre,  l.  37.  450;  personal 
prolfTtion  of,  2i  87. 

Frenldeutliil  primavlest  2, 239, 263.280. 

PrestoQ,  Jatneji  W.t  2,  271. 

Ptestotu  MATtin  B>,  oom-lnatod  for 
Prceident,  2,  182. 

Prlmftrr  elections*  in  platfomu.  2* 
VdJ,  Xi\K  26;j,  2HU. 

Flroetor,  RedOeld.  hla  report  on  condi- 
tiona  in  Cuba,  2,  t5, 

ProffTMilve  partF,  Z,  28S;  eooreiiti^D 
of  1912.  288:  of  1016.346, 

Problbltion  party*  convention  of  1872, 
1.  33'J:  of  1876.  364;  of  1880,  411;  of 
1884,  441.  442;  of  1888.  465;  of  1892, 
506;  of  1896.  529;  of  19O0,  2,  51;  of 
1901.  109;  of  1908,  197;  of  1912.  2S4; 
of  1916,  307. 

FfOtCCtlon,  of  American  industry  (»wj 
Tariff);  of  American  citijteu*  abroad, 


f,  SO.  108.  122,  176,  193. 205,  251, 270, 

297,  340.  342,  346. 
Fnblle  debt,  in  platforma,  1,  303,  316, 

319.  322,  370.  409,  422.  462. 
FabUcltft  of  campaign  contributloru. 

in  platform*.  2,   149.  180,  188.    801. 

223,  250.  2ta. 
Public  lands.   Sec  Land,  publie. 
Fui9  Food  Law,  2*  149,  277. 

BiMllcal  RepubltcaOii,  eonveotion  of 
18fi4.  1,  2t»y. 

&llllJoad8,  and  granta  to  (see  Land, 
public} ;  reiculation  of,  or  public  owner- 
ahip,  in  platformB,  1,  337.  364.  410. 
422.  425.  430.  461.  474.  506.  512,  513, 
531.  540,  552;  2,  117.  159.  174,  189. 
264,  280,  365;  control  by  the  govern- 
ment. 2,  33,  36,  40.  61,  67.  132»  190. 
202,  254;  An't  of  1010,  222. 

manilall,  Samuel  1.,  1,  415. 

KaDdolpb.  Edmund,  ptan  for  an  £m«- 
Utive,  I,  2. 

Kandolph,  Joba,  opposition  to  Jeffer- 
»on.  1,  s7;  Ktickier  for  the  privileges  of 
th<,>  Houjie,  95;  on  the  count  of  tbe 
Misiwrmri  vote,  in  1821,  119.  120. 

E«»dJtiKters,  of  Virginia.  1,  417. 

Keanneiatlon.  Hve  Tr^at, 

BebateM.  by  railroads,  2,  150,  174,  ISO. 
203. 

Eet^aU,  of  public  officers,  f,  36. 43.  116, 
160.  200,  282,  289,  364. 

Bccess^  cooBtructivc.  of  tbe  8caale,  S* 
318. 

Beclprocttr^  in  platforms,  1,  490,  495, 
500,  534;  2.  48,  107,  123.  130;  advo- 
cated by  President  McKinley,  83.  84,- 
with  Canada.  152.  229. 

B«€onstructloD,  after  the  Civil  War. 
U  30i,  308,  313,  318,333. 

Eed  bandanna.  I,  472. 

Eeed,  Tbumas  B,,  Speaker,  and  the 
rules  of  the  House,  1»  487;  votes  for, 
as  eaadidate  for  Prtsident,  1892.  497. 
in  the  oaovass  of  1806.  637;  votes  for, 
as  camlldate  lor  Praklent,  £38; 
elected  Speaker  of  the  55th  Congress; 
2,  4 ;  opposed  to  the  Philippine  policy, 
32:  prevents  passage  of  free  silver  bill. 
224. 

Eeed*  WhIteUw,  nominated  for  Vice* 
IVeeideiit.  1,  498;  popular  and  eloo- 
toral  votes  for,  517. 
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Beref«Ddmil«  in  poUUea  »i»d  ftltktfatmt, 
U  613;  t,  M.  30.  43,  ft6. 119,  132.  t<)0. 
im,  200,  282.  285.  289,  964. 

BdiBCr,  Arthur  E.,  notiiin&t«d  for 
Prendent  in  1912,  «,  270;  in  1916.  339. 

Mejeeftoo   or  dector*!    miet.    Hee 

Eitetoml  voien, 
Bemovml  of  d«]>ofltf,  from  the  Buk 

of  the  Umti?d  t^tBt<;«,  1«  178, 

RemormU  from  offlce,  in  platlormii. 
8^  Cirit  Sertie*  rtform,  pewor  of  the 
Prt^aidpnt  dt*QUH«d.  1«  309. 

BcfputtlleJio  %Mrtf,  creation  of  the.  1» 
yiiO;  convpnhon  of  1856.  269;  of  I860. 
290;  ot  1864,  301:  of  1B6S.  318;  of 
1872.  345:  of  1876,  368;  of  1880.  402; 
0(1884.427;  of  18S8. 472:  of  1892.494; 
oT  18M.  532;  of  1900.  «,  45;  of  1904, 
104;  of  1908.  160;  of  1912.  240;  of  1916, 
348. 

Bepubtlesn  partf  (Jeffcnotiltta,  flrat 
known  aa  Anti-Fedpfaiiat),  nomtnmtra 
JefTeraon  and  Burr,  in  1796,  If  44;  ita 
>-irtory  in  1800.  03.    8m  [>tmocrniic 

BeslKHftttoQ  Df  Presldeol.  8«e  Prtti- 

dtnt. 
B«RUinpt1on  of  specie  pajrmentif  la 

platformji.  1,  333,  343.  306.  370.  372. 

375,  376,  37fl,  401. 
B^turns  of  electon.  See  BUtetoral  tyt- 

tern. 
fthode  IftlAUd,  an  elector  of,  objected 

to  in  1877,  1,  391. 


Rfflcndment   to   the  CotustitutioQ,   1, 
3V>G. 
mires.  WIlHBm  €.,  1,  182.  195  (noie). 

289. 

Bodnef.  DftiJlei,  vottni  for,  &a  Virc^ 
PrefllJent,  in  1820,  U  121. 

Boose velU  Tbeodoret  Governor  of 
New  York,  2,  45;  nomtniit<>d  for  Vire- 
F^esident,  51;  in  the  canvasa  of  19O0« 
73;  deleted,  74;  aueceeda  PreaJdent 
McKinleyt  86;  atU  to  end  the  coal 
fltiike.  in  1902.  93;  nominated  for 
roBloctiou,  109:  e1«?UMi,  137;  not  » 
Qftikdidate  for  a  third  term,  139«  140; 
charaoteriatica  of  hia  second  adminia- 
imtiun.  141;  Initiatca  movement  to 
end  the  Eusao-Japanese  War.  147;  the 
attempt  to  atarapede  the  convention 
of   IQOS  in   hiA  favor,    178.  21tj;  hi» 


earaeaineaa  to  advoestiag  tbe 
tion  of  Taft.  210;  return  from  Africa, 
825;  in  the  New  York  ranapaicn  of 
1910.  227;  hii  thirdHerm  theory,  S8S; 
beeoraee  a  candidate  for  the  Reipubli- 
ean  DomiDAlioD.  236;  adriaea  kio  eup- 
portera  to  withdraw  from  the  oonra^ 
tion.  246;  rotes  for,  in  the  Reptibtieaa 
eonreotioa  of  1912,  253;  nomioatad 
hy  the  Pro|re«iiv«a.  2M;  popular  aod 
dectoral  votoa  for,  303;  his  theoty  of  ■ 
"  eo&atniftive  reeeaa  "  of  ih«  Semte. 
317;  bia  power  over  lecidatioo,  828; 
nominated  for  Preaident  in  1016,  aadi 
dcctined.  346. 

Boot,  eilhtl,  t,  104.  146.  155,  177,  S42. 

Bobs.  Jftmea,  votes  for.  aa  Viee-Proid- 
dent,  in  1816,  1.  112. 

Bule  of  BeasoD.  t,  233. 

**  Bum.  BomftnUm,  and  BebetUoa,** 
1.  447 

Bural  credits,  in  platforma.  t»  265,  291. 
.^44,  348.  356. 

Bush.  Blchard,  rotee  for,  as  Vice- 
Preaidpnt.  in  1«20,  t»  118.  121;  nomi- 
nated in  182S,  146;  vote*  lor.  149. 

BttlMlIt  lotin,  nominated  for  Vio^ 
Pre«id<»nt.  I,  340. 

BuJUwJapanese  War,  2,  147. 

Butledffe.  Jolm,  votes  for,  in  17B9.  U 
27. 


SMfcrflle,  Lord, 

1.  482. 


Britiah  aiDbamador, 


BIddle,    Bajrwood    T..    propoaee    an    Si.    Jebit*    JOfan    P.,    noiminatM    for 


Preeident,  J,  446;  popular  votes  for, 
448 

Samoa,  2.  50. 

Sampsiin,  KseMel  B.,  propoaea  m 
airiendmpnt  to  the  Conatittition,  1^396. 

Saafard,  Nathan,  proposes  as  amend- 
ment to  tbe  Cooatitution.  Lt  122; 
votes  for.  aa  Viee-Prwidont,  in  1824. 
140. 

Santo  Domlnfo,  proposed  aaaeiar 
lion  Kit,  I,  333:  relationa  with.  %  145. 

"  ScallawaKs,"  1.  367. 

Schools,  publtc,  in  ptstforma,  1*  364. 
371,  475.  5tJ2.  507.  514.  531,  640. 

ScoCt,  WlnDeldt  votes  for,  in  Whig 
convention,  in  1848,  1*  837;  in  oon- 
vaaa  of  1852,  247;  ttot&iaated  for 
President,  251;  popular  and  eleelonl 
votes  tor,  257. 
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cteeeded  8tmteft,  eleotora]  votes  of,  re- 

j«»ntcd,  1,  309,  329. 
8«cet»>loD.  1,  208. 
Seldel  £mll.  uominAted.  Cor  Vioe-Preu- 

d^nt.  1,  283. 
Senate,  vboJitioD  of  tb*,  wlTOoatad  by 

SoculiaU.  1,  541:  a,  108.  282,  38fi. 
Senniort,  United  SUUm.  el«ctioa  of,  by 

populBT  vote,  1,  513.  631.  553;  2,  34, 

36.  43.  62.  65.  112,  180.  193.  197,  305, 

202.  2M^  298. 
Sergesal,  iotan*  nonunjtted  for  Vtc«- 

lYesKknt,  It  157. 
Sewmllp  Afibur,  nominated  for  Vioe- 

PMudent.  by  th«  Oemocrata.  It  549; 

vote*  for.  in  the  Fof^iilist  coAveutjon. 

554 ;  UDiuioated  by  tbe  Nfttiocud  Sil- 
ver p<krty.  557;  populnr  votca  lor,  567; 

electoral  votea,  568. 
8«ward,  WilllAm  U^  bia  relationA  with 

Taylor  and  Fillmore.  U  247:  io  tlw 

mnvBw.  of  1356. 270;  is  tbe  canvM*  od 

1800,  290.  294. 
AtgrBMUr,  Boiutlo,  1,  304,  305,  321; 

ttoniinat«d    for    Predident,    326;    his 

political   poaitioo.   327;   popular   and 

electoral  vot«a  for,  328;  in  tb«  eanvaw 

of  1880,  412.  415. 
fticldon,  George  L.,  2,  ISl. 
SlMTtnan.   Iftmefl   S.«   Domlnat«d   for 

ViPe-Pre»ident,  t,   181;  el«Pt«i,  208; 

in  the  Xe«r  York  caava«  of  1910.  227; 

nominaiod  for  reelection,  254. 
Sberman,  John,  1,  402.  407,  408,  427. 

432.  47S.  47VI 

8b«riiiaa  Silver  Purchase  Act,  1,  490, 

501.  S^ltrepf-^lwJ,  .^22. 
fiberman  Truit  Act.  Se«>  TruM*. 
Shlp-purrbase  BUI,  2,  344,  352. 
Bblp  t>utoslilleM.  Z,  49,  03.  107.  122, 177. 

251,  268,  ;M4<  309. 
Silver  question,   the.   in  poUtiea  and 

platfomut,  1,  366,  368.  401,  409.  413, 

430.  437,  402,  475,  490.  404.  495,  501, 
I,  500,  508.  511,  521.  536,  529,  531.  532, 

535,  537.  541.  ,S43.  547.  551.  555.  559. 

Sliver  RepubUcans,  their  attitude  on 

he  tariff,  ID  1807.  2«  6;  eonwnttOD  ttt 

1900,  &4. 
SlDsle  term,  for  tbe  Preeident.  %  263, 

284. 
Slavery,  in  politics  and   platforma.  I« 

116^  200.  302,  216.  226,  236,  239,  2t9, 


252.  254.  2SS,  262.  206.  271.  273,  270, 

283,  287.  202,  21)9.  800.  302. 
Smith,  Oerrlt,  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent, I,  232. 
Smtib,    Green    CUjt   nominated   for 

Prmid<;nt,  1,  364. 
Smith*   William,   vot«a  for,   aa   Vice- 

Pr(wd«nt,)P  li»28.  t,  149:  in  lB3iy  188. 
Socbbllst  Labor  parCir,  conventioa  of 

1892.  1^  5L3;  of  1896,  638;  ol  lOOO.  % 

44:  Qf  11^04.  112;  of  1908.  181;  of  1912. 

272;  erf  1916.  339. 
SodaUftt  party,  oooveotioo  of  1900.  2, 

34;  of  l^m,  97;  of  1006.  161;  of  1912, 

276:  of  1916,  SaO. 
'*  Safta,"  Democratic  faotkni.  ia  New 

i^",  L264.  2S2, 
Jeldlerk*  Tote»  in  1864.  1,  307. 
•*  Solid  South/*  1,  105.  406.  447. 
S*atli  Carolina*  appointment  of  eleo- 

tors  by  the  legialature,  1,   148.   164; 

abandoOB   tlw  Byateni,  327;   vole  ol 

1876  disputed,  381,  391. 
South  Dakota,  admitted  to  the  Union, 

1,  487- 

Svutbgate*  Jamea  H„  nominated  for 
Vire-Preaident.  U  532. 

Spain,  relationa  with,  1,  520.  536;  war 
with  in  1898.  1,  8.  e(  Mf.;  war  de- 
otared,  20;  peace  reatored.  21. 

Speaker  of  tbe  Hoojie,  power  of  the, 

2,  187,  2i.'4 

Special  electlatu   of   Preaident.     See 

Specie  rlrcular,  Jaclc»on'«.  I,  179. 
Specie  parmeoCt*  r«vumptioii  of.  See 

Spoils  s>'stem.   Roe  Ciril  StrvicB  re/arm, 

SpeltiBer,  WlUbim  M..  I,  395. 

**  Squatter  eovereiinity."  See  Popu- 
tar  §9V€r*ivnty. 

**  Stalwarts,**  a  faction  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  1,  419. 

Stampede,  in  patitical  cooveationa, 
mlea  for  the  prevention  of.  1,  174.  360. 
468;  for  Rooaevelt.  attempted,  t,  170. 

Standard  OU  Campnny,  2,  l5l ;  diaao- 

lution  of,  232,  263. 
«  Stand-patters,*'  t,  162. 
Stantan,    Bdwlu    M„    content    with 

PrcHidint  JohnH>n,  I,  315,  405.  430. 
Star-ffonte  r^auda,  1,  419. 
SUte  rlibta,  in  pJatfonu.  U  !&,  108^ 

180. 
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••  steam -roller,"  »,  242. 
6t«veiisonf   AdEst  £.,   aomiDAt«cl  for 

Vice-President,  1,  505;   otected,   517; 

aiciun  a  candidate  in  1900,  2|  64;  popu* 

lar  und  electoral  votes  for,  75. 
Stewart,  G.  T.,  nominated  for  Vice- 

Prcdideut.  1,  364. 
Stockton,  Blctaanl,  vote*  (or,  u  Vioit- 

PreAideiit,  in  1H20.  1,  L21. 
Story,  Joiepli.  on  rcmovnla  from  offio«, 

«,  am. 

Streeier,  A.  J„  nomiaatcd  for  Prc«i- 

dent,  i,  463;  popular  votes  for^  483. 
SubsldleK.   See  Ship  imbtidiet. 
8urc«9«loD  to  the  Preildeiicr*    See 

Presidtnl. 

SuUer»  WUIIatn,  t,  258.  271. 

Sunmert  Charles,  1,  270;  oppoB«« 
Grant,  334. 

Bupreme  Court,  deciatons  by,  ri^Ifttive 
Ut  the  Pbilippioe*  and  Porto  Rico, 
2t  78;  iutroduoea  the  '*  rule  of  rear 
iKia/'  233;  abolition  of  it«  power  to 
proaouAce  nets  unconntitution&l.  ad- 
vot-ated,  2H2.  3^5. 

Swallow,  8llaa  €.*  aoiiiiiiated  for  PreiiL- 
dent.  ?,  112. 

Taft,  William  H.t  «♦  156.  IflO;  nomi- 
natcti  (or  Prefiidenl,  180;  el«twl.  20S; 
inaugurated,  212;  photographed  with 
Roosevelt,  214;  difficult ie«  of  hia  ad- 
mioiatration,  232;  noniiiiiated  for  re* 
dection.  253;  popular  and  electoral 
vote*  for,  302- 

Vamnuuir  Ball*  it«  influence  in  na- 
tional politics.  1,  22S,  3&3«  412,  433, 
41B.  515;?.  2G0. 

Tariff,  the,  in  polities  and  platJorma,  1, 
106.  116,  143,  154,  158.  200.  220.  227, 
252,  208,  293,  33i3,  343.  347.  350,  371. 
376,  405,  410.  410,  423.  426,  42t^.  436, 
442,  444.  45S,  466,  407,  473,  4dO,  489, 
4IM.  4M,  504,  506.  SOS,  623,  531,  533, 
644,  658;  f,  2,  0,  7,  41,  46.  61.  66,  m 
72,  105.  107.  Ill,  162,  172,  180,  189, 
203,  218.  248,  200,  281,  285,  296,  343, 
349.  350,  361. 

Tariff  Com mlsHloii,  of  1882, 1*  410;  of 
1009.  3,  220,  249;  a,  advocated,  in 
plntfomis.  343.  349.  35h 

Tarlor.  George  E.,  nominated  foi- 
President,?,  127. 

Tajlorj    Kacliaryt   movemeat   in   bis 


favor,  t,  230;  reoommesded  oy 
tive-Americaos,  231;  nomioated  for 
President ,  by  Whi«  party.  237;  elected, 
243;  his  conduct  i^  office.  244;  dies  ia 
office,  246. 

Tasewell,  UCltetoii  W,.,  Democratia 
candidate  (.not  nominated)  for  Vice' 
Preaiaeot,  in  1840.  1,  1&9:  electoral 
votes  lor,  204. 

Tefocraphs  and  telephoDea,  control 
of.  by  Koverninent,  in  platforrrut,  1, 
600,  512.  631,  640.663:2,  33,  36,  43, 
117,  169.  167.230.305. 

TeUUr*  Edward*  votw  for.  in  I78d,  U 
27. 

'*  Teller  **  amend  meat,  to  the  reao)u> 
lion  derlaring  war  with  Spain.  9,  10. 

Teller,  Heorr  M„  1,  637,  638;  voti« 
for,  &»  candidate  for  President,  640, 

Tenaessee,  admitted  to  the  Union.  U 
47;  LtB  le^lature  nominates  JaeJcaon, 
144;  iU  votp  not  counted  in  1864,311, 

Tenure  of  Offlce  Act,  L,  315,  467;  2, 
313, 

Texas,  annexation  of.  1.  209.  216.  230, 
227;  admitted  to  the  Unioa,  242;  vote 
uf.  in  1872.  objected  to.  964. 

Thompson,  A,  M,,  nomioated  for 
V  ire- Prt'si  dent.  1,  41K 

Thnrman.  Allen  G„  1,  379.  387,  415, 
423,  440;  hia  red  bandanna,  473,  Domi> 
tiated  for  Vice-President.  472;  popular 
and  electoral  votes  for.  354. 

Tibbies,  Thomai  H.,  nominated  for 
Vipe-Prcjident,  2,  117 

TUden,  Samuel  J.,  I,  363.  374:  nomi- 
nated (or  President.  379;  popular 
votes  for,  383;  electoral  votes  for,  392; 
in  the  canvass  of  1880, 411,  415;  ia 
canviiM  of  1884.  439. 

Tlp|>c«atia«,  the  bero  of.  t,  196, 

Tobacco  "  trust,**  dissolution  of  the. 
2,  2W,  2(J2. 

Tompklnit,  Daniel  D.,  proposed  for 
Prewident,  I,  109;  nominated  for  Viee- 
Preajdcut.  110;  elected.  112;  reftleoted, 
121. 

Towne,  Cbarlea  A.,  refuses  Populist 
nominulion  as  candidate  for  Vipe>' 
Preaidpnt,  2,  39;  votes  for,  in  Demo- 
cratic convention.  1900,  190. 

Trea.4ury  circular,  Ja^^lcson's,  1«  179. 

Treaty  of  Paris,  restoring  peace  vitli 
£>paiu,  2,  26;  ratified,  28. 
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Tnuta*  ill  politiPi  ftod  platfortna,  1,  403, 
466,  474,  4»»,  fiOO  5()7,  &15:  3,  3^),  35. 
43,48.  60.  66.  tO*,  ICMi,  Ul.  116.  120. 
149.  151,  1»9.  173.  180.  203.  248.  2fll, 
202;  tarifT    on  articlw  oootroUed  by. 

t,  6. 41.  Gi.  m.  im. 

Tweed  rtni,  1,  32!*,  353. 
Tweatr-serond  Joint  rule,    8e«  f^facu 

Two-lhlrds  rnle.  in  Democratic  con- 
ventions, 1,  161.  175,  182,  212,  233. 
2R4,  28G.  288,  433. 

Tyler,  lobn,  favota  a  cauruH  nomina- 
iion,  in  1824,  1»  128;  nonainated  for 
Vicc^Prmdent.  1636.  183;  electoral 
rotett  for,  188:  nomiaaled  by  Whiga, 
1840.  l«5;eletted,204:  becomes  Presi- 
dent, 207:  his  breacli  with  the  Whig», 
2(J7;  Domiiiated  for  retlecUon  &ad 
withdraws.  221. 

dnderwcMMl,  Osmr  W.,  t,  255.  259, 
Union    Labor    party,    con  von  lion    of 

1KH.S,  1,  4tV0. 

UDlon  II«roriD  party,  oomvention  of 

1900,  2^  30. 
tTDit  rale*  in  cooTentioni,  t,  173,  374, 

403.  433^2.  244,  256. 
|7iilt«>4l  AmerlcAtiN,  order  of.  1.  259. 
CJulted   CDHstlJin   party,  eonventiiin 

of  IMO.  2,  37:  of  1904,  1Q3. 
United    Ltbor   party,   convention  of 

1888,  1,  40;j, 
CCali,  Territory,-  of,  I,  246;  fiuioa  in  the 

State  of,  and  iu  divided  vote,  503. 567. 

568. 


TaeftDctei  Inotllee,  diuiaB  the 

the  Spnfltp,  J,  317, 
Van  Buren,  Martin,  hiii  £ir«t  appeamttcQ 
in  politics,  t,  100;  to  the  CBWicua  of 
1824. 131 ;  votoa  for.  an  Vire-Preaidcjit. 
in  1824.  140;  politicat  mis»ion  to  the 
Soutb.  144;  rejected  as  miniatex  to 
England.  155;  nominated  for  Vice- 
Preaidcnt,  161;  elected.  164;  nomi- 
nated  for  President,  182;  popular 
votes  for,  185;  electoral  votes  for.  188; 
hia  administration,  1S8;  estimate  of 
bia  character ,  190;  his  oppoaition  to 
banks,  192;  nominated  for  rejection, 
201;  poputnr  votee  for,  203;  electoral 
votee.  204;  the  Democratic  favorite 
for  1844,  206;  hn  letter  on  Texot.  210; 


defeated  for  noinindtion  by  the  t^ro- 
thirda  mle,  212;  213;  praised  by  the 
Democratic  convention,  216;  nomi- 
nated by  the  "  Barnburnere,"  1848, 
238;  by  the  Free-aQiler»,  239;  popular 
votes  for.  243. 

Veneaaelst  PreAideat  Cleveland'!  ac- 
tion, l*  520;  otber  references,  t^  S2, 
144. 

Temioilt,  admitted  to  the  Umon,  1, 38; 
disputed  validity  of  ita  votes.  52;  its 
electoral  vote  in  1878.  301. 

Vet<>,  "pocket."  I,  179;  2,  322,  324; 
President  Johnson 'a  vetoes,  !«  315;  9» 
324;  President  Cleveland's.  1.  458; 
«,  324;  power  of  the  Preaidei»t  dia- 
cuased.  31i>;  abolition  of  the  power 
advocated  in  platforms.  1,  541 ;  S,  382. 

Vlee-PreildeDt,  the  office  of.  snstntedt 
It  7;  abolition  of  the  office  propoaed* 
70;  method  of  electing,  changed,  60; 
Richard  M,  Johnson  elected  by  the 
Senate,  187. 

TIflllllat  adopts  general  ticket  system 
in  1800,1,  60;  the  "  Virginia  dynasty." 
89.  loe. 

TInrtnU  and  Kentucky  Resolutions* 
of  1788  and  1789,  1,  67.  249.  207. 

Toorheea,  Daolet  W.,  1,  305.  522. 

W^c  iystem,  denounced  by  Social  iat 
parties.  2,  35.  100.  103.  113.  163.  272, 
277.  339, 

WakedPldt  W.  H.  T.,  nominated  for 
Vjcp-Prciiident.  1,  465. 

War  DemoeratB.  1.  208.  306.  35a. 

War  of  181«.  1,  m.  108. 

WaBblnfftoa,  Booker  T..  hia  iunobeoo 
with  President  Roosevelt,  t,  86. 

Washington,  Georg^^  universal  ehaiee 
for  Erst  President.  1,  24.  acquiesces 
in  the  selectioti  of  Adams  for  \'ire» 
President.  25;  electoral  votes.  1789. 
27;  hie  iaauffuration,  30;  reelected  in 
1702,  39;  second  inauguratioa.  41 ;  de^ 
olinee  a  third  terma,  44;  his  farewell 
address,  45;  votes  for.  in  1790,  51:  at- 
tempt to  elect  him  in  1800,  58:  his 
sparing  uae  of  the  veto,  £,321. 

WaahlnKtoD,  State  of.  admitted  to  the 
Union,  1,  487. 

WatldAs,  Aaron  S.«  nominated  for 
Vice-President,  in  1908,  2,  198^  in 
1912.  285. 
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fFat«oii«  TlMNBM  ■•■  nominated  for 
Vioe-Praud«iit»  1,  5&4;  hk  poiition 
in  th«  oaovaM  of  18M,  563,  fiA4  •,  t»PU' 
Iftr  vot«»  for,  667:  rleetoTB]  votot  for, 
ftGS;  nominated  for  Prceidetit,  ia  1004, 
1,  117.  in  1908.  161. 

WvlteraoDi,  Henry,  1,  505. 

Wf**er,  iaroei  B.,  noimn»t«Ml  for 
PrMidcot.  ISSO,  1,  411;  popular  vcvtM 
for.  417:  «CMn  nomimtcdp  1602,  613; 
popular  and  decrr^raJ  votes  for.  517. 

WelMter*  Dsnlel,  elector  for  Monroe,  in 
1S20, 1,  118;  nominated  by  (e«(iaUture 
fur  Presidrut,  lB3tt,  183:  popular  votes 
for.  185;  electoral  votca,  188;  in  the 
oanvuB  of  1S48,  230;  voKa  for  in 
Whift  eoDvention,  337:  the  compro- 
tBiam  of  1860,  245;  in  ibe  oativiMa  of 
ISiSa,  347;  uoBucocBoful  nuuiCBUvre 
to  nomiiutte  huQi  2W;  popular  votea 
for.  267. 

West,  A.  M«,  somiiiat«d  f«r  Vi«c- 
Presidenl,  1,  427. 

West  ¥Ircliila«  tb«  State  of.  fonmd 
from  VirginiA,  U  308. 

Weyler,  Genermi.  Spanish  Governor- 
Genera]  of  Cuba,  X,  13. 

Wtaeeler.  William  A^  nominated  for 
\  iirr-i^rwidKnt,  t,  373;  cJeetud,  303. 

WblK  p«rtr«  origin  of,  1,  170;  attitude 
of.  on  the  bank  question,  184,  192; 
oonrention  of  1839,  103:  diacJaiina  re- 
Bpooaibility  for  Tyler'*  acla.  207;  ooo- 
▼ention  of  1844,  220;  of  1848,  237;  of 
1852,  250;  moribund  after  the  election 
of  1852,  258;  coB^enUon  of  ISM.  373. 

Whisker  Infill rrvctloD,  1,  42. 

WbUkeF  HiiK«  ],  357.  303. 

White,  Edward  D.,  Chief  Juatioe.  t, 
'229,  304. 

White,  Hug-b  Lm  nominated  fot  Pteai- 
dent,  1,  183;  popular  Totee  for,  185; 
electora]  votai,  188. 

«  While  iUfery.*'  *,  223, 


Wllklnt.  WlUiftia,  nominatad  for  \la^ 

I*re«jdent.  1,  160;  electoral  votea  for. 

164. 
WUtUnu,  James  &.,  %,  120. 
WUUaiDa.  lobD  S.,  2.  118.  125«  1^4. 
WltUmms,  Samud  W,,  nonunated  for 

\'i*-fw  President,  S«  101. 
WUmot  pforlao.  1,  230. 
WUsoD-Gorman  Citrtfr,  1,  524;  ?,  2, 
WUsoQ,  Denrf,  1,  318.  321,  345;  nomi- 

natod  for  Vii!e>Pr«aidtDt,  348;  «l«et«i, 

:i52. 
Wllaan*   JAiliM«   propoaea   ayttem   of 

election  by  dectoTB,  1,  4. 
Wlleon,    Wo«drow,    bia    oanvaaa    lor 

Oovemor  of  New  Jenajr,  9,  228:  ouidi- 

date  for  oominatioa  aa  Preaident.  256; 

nominated.  259;  elected,  302:  aaad' 

nated  for  rcAlectiaii,  350. 
WIHK,  9ll»ora»  nominated  for  Ptwidcnt, 

1.  513:  popular  votea  for.  517. 
Wirt,  William,  nominated  for  Preai- 

dent,  1,  156;  elontonU  votaa  for,  1C4. 
WUeonsin,  admitted  to  the  Union,  1« 

242;  diaputed  eiefltoral  votai,  in  1857, 

275;  in  1877.  391. 
Woittftll  ftOir^ac**  iA  plat  forma,  1,  340, 

348,  371.  426.  441,  445,  462.  460,  467, 

500,  514,  530,  536: 1,  30.  38,  167.  198. 

281,  284,  280,  345,  364,  367. 
Wood.  Fernando,  1,  2S2. 
Woodford,  8tewart  L.,  I,  12.  15. 
Wool,  tariff  on.  1,  429.  473.  524,  534. 
Woolley,    lohn    6*»    Domioated    for 

Pl-odideni,  2,  56. 
Wrtght.    811m,    nominated    for    Vioe- 

Pr«Hidrnt,  and  dcclinea,  1,  213;  war 

upon  him,  ia  Now  York,  220;  diet, 

230, 
WromlDfft  Btate  of.  admitted  to  thft 

Union,  1,  518. 

Ymuvtjt  WUlUio  L.»  rceolution  offar«d 
by.  t,  2U, 
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Alaska,  policy  in,  in  pUtfonnBt  iDl, 
43.5.  440.  49« 

American  Fcderatlctii  of  LatDor,  Ex- 
ecutive Council  of,  endotftCft  La  Fol- 
lette  as  candidate  for  thn  Presidency, 
47U 

American  Partf,  in  the  election  of 
1920,  42ri;  convpotion  of.  in  1^24,  46," 

Armaiueatiiii  rrcIurUoQ  of,  iidvocat«dl 

in  platforHJ;,  447 
Arm,eiila,  in  plHtformfl.  377,  401 
ATiBtlo£l|   commciTlal,   iidrocat«d  in 

platforms,  435,  440,  495 

Baker,    N^pwton    D.*    at    Ootnocratic 

Convpntiun  in  1924.  470 
Barniim,  KIchard  C,  nofxiiniiit&d  for 

Viee-l'rr*.i"Jent  in  1920,  403 
Benson*  Allan  L..  nomjnatiMi  for  Presi- 
dent iti  PUC,  3G0 
Bourk,   William,   resi^ne    nominntion 

for  Vici?-PreaiJenoy  in  101'4,  402,  M¥i 
Breliin,  MIsa  Marie  Camllnei  nond- 

nated  for  \  loe-I^reaidf-nt  in  11124,  4i'Kl 
Brown«  I'rcd  H.^  candidfltc  for  nomina- 
tion for  the  Presidency  irj  lft24,  400 
Bryan*  Chartes  Wayland,  nominated 

for  Vke-Priwidcnt.  in  I934.  437.  470; 

candidate    for    nomination    for    the 

Preddency  in  1024.  460 
Bndset  ajTstera,  approved  and  ndvo- 

cat«d  in  platlorras,  379,  381,  393,  410, 

425 
Bnreaacraer,  extenHion  of,  oppoaed  in 

plafforms,  \i(^.  40M 
Barton,  Theodore  E.,  candidate  for 

aomination    for    the    Presidency    in 

1916,  373 

CampatKii  funds,  in  plalformfi.  445 
CanraH!!,  of  Hi  Hi,  373;  of  192Q.  420-22: 

of  1024.  409-71 
Capitalism,    denounced    by    Sodaliat 

partieti.  339,  406,  412,  413,  414,  466- 

08.  474.  478.  479 
Child  labor,  in  platforms,  348,  367,  387. 


305,  3&6,  406,  418.  431,  440.  452,  464, 
465,  475 
CblDa,  in  party  platform,  488 
Chris t«iutcii,    Farley    Farker,    nomi- 

nut*d  for  Prcfiid^nt,  ia  1920,  414 
Ciiil  Sendee  Reform,  in  politirs  and 
platforms,   Mr),   370,    386,   418.    426, 
445,  455 
Colrtn,   Da  rid   Lclch,  nomiuatcd   for 

Viee-Prw^ident  m  1920,  417 
Common  wealth    Land    Party    (for' 
ftierly  HinKle-Tai  Party).  «on%'ention 
of,  in  li)24,  458 
Conferenee  for  Proirreajiive  Political 

Action,  466,  470 
Conference  oti  limitation  of  arma^ 

ment«,  427 
Conservation  of  natural  resources, 
345,  34tf.  355.  300.  370.  385,  387.  434, 
443.  451,  454,  403,  505,  5)1 
Convcntlona,  national  party: 
American  Party,  Jo  1924,  455 
Commonwealth  Land  Party  (formerly 

Single  Tax  Party),  in  1^24,  458 
Democratic  Party,  in  1916,  350,  373; 
in  1920,  388,  421;  in  1924,  437.  460i 
471;  in  1928,  498 
Farmer-Labor  Party,  in  1920, 414.422; 

in  1024,  406 
Farmer-Labor  Progreuive  Party,  in 

1024,  462 
National  Independent  Party,  in  1924, 

482 
Progressive  Party,  in  I0I6,  346,  373; 

in  1024.  450.  470 
Prohibition  Paj-ty,  in  1916,  367:  in 
1020,  417, 423;  in  1024. 453;  in  1028. 
510 
Repxiblican  Party,  in  1916,  340,  373; 
in  1920.  375.  420,  421 :  in  1924,  424, 
469;  in  1928.  482 
Singlo  Tin  Party,  in  1020,  403,  422 
Socialist  Party,  in  1016,  360:  in  1020, 
404.   422;   in   1924,  450;   in    1028. 
47? 
Sodalist-Labor  Party,  in  1016,  330;  in 
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1930. 412. 432;  in  1034.  4A3:  io  Ui2S, 
478 
Worker*'  P»rtyof  AmBricB.  in  1924,460 
Workers'  (Communiat)  Pwty.in  1924* 
4U6;  to  W2S,  482 

CooUdire,  CalTtn,  DomliiKt«d  for  Viov- 
Presideut  La  1920,  375.421;  elected  lU 
Vice-President.  422;  ititB  in  Ilarding'a 
CftbiDet.  422;  succeeds  Uuriiing  u 
Prondent.  468;  nominated  for  Presi- 
dsnt  in  1924.  424,  469;  elected  m 
ttoudout,  470 

On*  Isroes  HJddleton,  nomijuited 
for  President  in  1920,  :i88,  421 ;  can- 
didate for  nuininalion  for  the  Preei- 
deney  in  1024.  409 

Cox,  WlEllAlii  W.»  nomtaated  for  Presi- 
dent in  td20,  412 

Crowley,  leremlab  D.,  nominated  for 
Vice-President  in  1928,  478 

Caiiimliis»  Albert  B.,  candidate  for 
QoniiuiitioQ  for  the  ProHidency  in 
lOltn  37:i 

€?urtt»,  Cbttrii^r  nontiaated  for  Vic«- 
Prveide&t  in  1028.  482 

Davis,  JobQ  WUtlanii  nominated  for 
Prvsideot  in  1924,  437.  460.  470 

IlmvU,  JonaiJiaJi  H.,  candidate  for 
nominntiou  fur  the  Presidency  in  1924> 
439 

Dwwes,  riiarle^  Gates*  declines  to  sit 
in  President  Coplidge 'a Cabinet.  422  n. : 
nominated  for  Vice-President  in  1924, 
424,  409;  elected  oa  Vice-President, 
470 

Daw«s  Commission,  427 

Debs,  Kugeae  Vlctoft  nominated  for 
Presitdeiit  in  1920,  404 

Defence,  National  in  platforms,  342. 
34S,  3.W,  4;i4 

Dcmorratlc  Partf,  convention  of,  in 
1916,  arjO,  373;  in  1920,  388,  421;  m 
1924<  4a7.  469,  471;  in  1928.  498 

DlTorre  Iaws»  uniform,  in  party  plat- 
form, 371 

Economy p  advocattd  in  platforms,  381. 

392,  393.  415,  425 
Edffcrton^  James  Arthar,  nominated 

for  Vice-President  in  192S,  510 
Educatloa,  question  of,  in  plaifortns, 

387.  418,  431,  444.  45^ 


Electoral  rot«»«  in  deetion  of  1016. 373. 
374;  in  election  of  1920.  422.  423;  in 
election  of  1934,  472 

rurbanlcst  Cliarlea  If.,  candidate  for 
nomiuatinn  for  the  Preeidcncy  io 
1916,  373;  nominated  for  Vioe-Preai- 
dent.  in  191(1,  340,  373 

Paris,  H^fman  Preaton,  nominated 
for  Prwidcnt  in  1924.  453 

Farmer*  the,  consideration  of,  in  plat* 
forixji.  379.  380.  394.  395,  414.  415. 
419,  429,  430,  44  U  451.  4M.  404.  466- 
68.  473.  476.  477,  488-90.  501-ai.  511 

Farmer-Lftbor  Party,  convention  of, 
in  1920,  414,  422 

Farmer-Labor  Prog retulve  Party*  con- 
vention nf,  in  1924,  462 

Federal  &e£crve  Act,  in  platforms.  379, 
3S2,  391 

Ferrit,  Woodbrldse  Nm  candidate  for 
nomination  for  the  Presidency  in  1924* 
469 

Fiaeat  policies,  advocated  in  platformsr 
381-83.  392,  40S,  443.  500 

Flood  control,  recommended  in  plat- 
forms. 399.  433.  448.  492,  504.  509 

Foreign  debta,  consideration  of,  in 
plntforms,  428,  486 

Foretgu  policies,  advocated  in  plat*- 
forms.  370.  377,  400,  407,  408,  426, 
427.  447.  452.  465.  487.  488,  603 

Foster,  William  Zebnton,  nominated 
for  President  in  1924.  463,  4«6;  in 
1928,482 

Gllihaufi,  hugasit  nominated  for  Vioo- 

PreHidcut  in  1920.  412 
GltloWi     Benjamin,     nominated     for 

Vice-President  in    1924.  402.  466;   in 

1028.  482 
Glaas,  Carter,  candidate  for  oomina- 

tion  for  the  Presid«fiey  in  1924.  469 

Haali',  J.  Frank,  nominated  for  Pk-eai- 

dettt  in  1916,  367 
Hatdlnc    Warren    GamaUd.    nomi- 

ntited  for  President  in  1920.  375,  420; 

pleete<l  to  Prc«iden<^y,  422 
flmrrisoo,  C^leb,  nominated  for  Vioe- 

Preoident  in  1916,  339 
Harrison,  Pal.,  candidate  for  nominar 

tion  for  the  presidency  in  1924,  4Q9 
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Hmrrop,  Boy  M.«  nomiDat«d  for  Vic«- 
PrestdcDt  in  1U24.  i63 

Hawatl,  ia  platfortns.  38S.  401,  434. 
44B»  496 

Har«Bi«  M«i(iin11Ian>  HebAAtlen,  nom- 
inated for  Viciv-Preajdoiit  in  1920,  414 

Hlcb  cost  or  llTing,  ia  pJmtrorma,  343, 
3-48,  aUK  3K2.  aSJ.  302,  393 

Hoover^  Herbert  Clarki  candidate  f^r 
noniinaticin  for  Vice-Itesidfuny  m 
1924,  4'»9;  nominated  for  Proaident  in 
102.S.  4!i?2 

Hughes,  Charles  E.,  nominated  for 
Pnnident  io  1916,  340.  373 

IinmllTBiton,  r«8trict.iori  of,  iti  politico 

and    platfarrna.    ^170,    384.    401,    434, 

44ft.  4M.  496,  507 
IndiistrUI  fljrstem*  a  nt- v     i  I    n  ,t..l 

by  Socialiat   Partiea,  40S-li,    I'JG  6H. 

See  Capitxlism 
**laltlftiire,**  in  leicialation,  364 
"Injunction,  fot'ernmeut  by,**  3G5 

[nJUDCtlon^,  in  plutrorruin,  476.  5()5 
lutoxlcatlnie   liquor^   in   poJiticH   and 

pbtforraa.   307,   417,    453,    494.    507. 

5K),  511.  512 
Internatluuml   disputes,  in  platform, 

4S7 

JobUi,  Frank  T„  aomioatod  for  Prcsi- 
detiL  m  1934,  4G2 

JobfisoB,  nranif  oandidBte  for  nom- 
ination for  the  PrMidoooy  in  1920. 
420: in  1D34.  469 

Kendiiek,    lohQ    B.,    candidate    For 

norninnrion    for    the    Presidency    in 

19'J4,  -vm 
Kenyon,    WtlMam   S.,   candidate   for 

nomination   for  Vice-Pre*»idoncyt  460 
KIrkpatrIek,   Georce  B«»   nominatefJ 

for  Vi[!e-l*re«idprit  in  10 10,  300 

Labor  qyi^*illon»,  in  politics  and  plat- 

forma,  345,  3(50,  36«,  371.  380.  387. 

396.  3110,  415.  416,  431.  440.  400.  464. 

4«M,  4'M,  fj05 
La  Follette,    Ro^rt  JUarioa,   nomi- 

nntcti  for  President  in  1924,  450,  402, 

470 

rent,  the  u»e  of.  for  pttblin  ex~ 
»,  advocated  in  platforina,  403, 

458-61 


Landrlth,  Ira  D.,  nomituited  for  Vitio- 

President  in  1^16,  367 
League  of  Nallona,  in  plutforma.  377. 

378,  389.  417.  426,  448;  as  an  ioiiue  in 

i'.>20.  420-22,  488 
Lenrooi,    Irrlno    L.,    candidate    for 

nominutiou  for  the  Presidency  in  I92Q, 

421 
Limitation  of  armanienCfly  advocated 

in  [lEiiffvrMio.  4'-'7.  ^i^H 
Lincoln*  John  ('romwpll*  uoniinated 

for  Vipe-Pre,Hidont  in  lt*:^'4.  4'>'i 
Lodire*  Henry  Cabot,  389 
Lowden»    Frank    O.,    candidate    for 

nomiaation  for  the  Preuidcncy  in  1020, 

420;  norajnated  for  Vice- President  in 

1924.  but  declines  to  run,  460 

AfcAdoo,  WlUlani  0.»   candidate  for 

tiommation  for  the  Presidency  in  1920, 

421;  in  1924.460 
Bfaeauley,  Robert  ColTin,  nominated 

for  Preftideut  in  1020,  403 
McDonald,    Punean,    nominated    for 

Prftsidcnt  in  1024,  but  reNigns.  462, 466 
Haraball,  Thomas  B«,  nominated  for 

rc«loction,  350;  rejected,  373 
Maurcr,  Janiaa  Budaont  nominated 

for  Vice-Preeident  in  1928,  473 
Merchant  marlnei  encourageiuent  of, 

in  platforms,  344,  340,  370.  384.  39a, 

432 
MeilcOt  policies  la,  in  pLatfomu.  376, 

377,  406.  427,  487 
Mines,  public  ovroer«hip  of,  366 
Monopolies,,   condemned  in  platform, 

44«J 
Monroe  Doctrine,  in  politics  and  plat- 
form*, 342.  355.  302.  3«9.  504 

National  Independence  Party,  con- 
vention of,  4'j2 
MalfonaJUatlon of  natural  resourees* 

ndvotMttKl  in  fvlntfonn,  474 
Nations.  Gilbert  Owent  noniinated  for 

President  in  1024.  455 
Navy,  enlari^ment  of,  in  plAtforms,  342, 

34S,  353,  363.  368 
Nlcaragtia,   in   party  platforms,   477, 

488.  504 

Palmer,  A.  MItrhell,  randidate  for 
nomination  for  tiie  Pr<?Midency  in  1920, 
421 
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Fan-Amerlcma  Cotife«*oc»,  in  1906. 

355 
Parc«]  pcMt,    advocated  in  plmtforttLS, 

351.  4l.'i,  419 
Psrker,  John  M.,  nnminated  Tor  Vire- 

Prwidcnt  m  lOl'K  ^itS.  373 
Pemumcnt  Court  of  tntArBaitoiuU 

lustlris  420 
FbJllpplne  Islands,  attitude  of  parties 
relative  to  the  acquisition  and  rcten- 
don  of.  342,  364,  370.  401,  43£,  44&, 
465.  500 
Pickett,  Leandi^r    L.,  nominated  Tor 

Vice-I»Ti.'.HiilctH  in  1^2-1,  455 
Pfnrliot>  GlfTord,  deolines  nominatioo 

of  American  Party,  455 
Platforttia,  iwrty: 

Ainerit^an  Piirly.  in  1»24,  456 
Commonwealth  Livnd  Party  (formerly 

HinKlc  Tax  Party),  in  ll>21.  468 
Democratir  Party,  in    1016,  350;  id 
1020.  aSS:  in  imi.  437;  in  1028, 
49S 
Farmer-Labor  Party,  in  1020.  414 
Farmer- Labor  Prograsaive  Party,   in 

192-1 .  462 
Pro«n»8ivo  Party,  in   1916.  346;   in 

1034,  450 
Prohibition  Party,   in   1916.   367;   in 
1&20«  417:   ia  li)24.  453;  in  1928» 
510 
Rcpublicjjn   Party,  in   1016,   346;   in 
1020.  375;  in  1924,  424;  in  1»28, 4&2 
Sinslo  Tax  Party,  in  1920,  403 
Sooialiat  Party,  in  1016,  300;  in  1920, 

404;  in  1021.  450:  in  lft28,  473 
Soeialbt-Iuiibor    Party,  in   IVilih  330; 
in  1920,  412;  in  ig24«  452;  in  li>23, 
478 
Worker*'  Party  of  >lmerioa,  in  1924, 

466 
Workcm*  (Communist)  Party,  482 
Popul«r  rotcti  for  Preiildent,  in  1916, 

374;  in  Ji>2iK  42ri;  in  1024.  472 
Porto  RtrOt  in  pltitrurm,  509 
Postal  ttcnrlcc,  in  platforms,  380.  398. 

402 
Fr«Kldent  of  tbe  United  States,  pro- 
poaud  election  ul,  by  direct  poputar 
vote,  365;  elcKibility  for  rejection  < 
371 
PrivtlpTced  cUas*  diatribes  against,  in 
pliitforma.  40S-12.  462,  463.  474 


ProgresslTe  Pwtjr,  convention  of.  In 

1B16.  340,  373;  in  1924,  450 
Prosf^sslTe  Politic*!   Aclloo*    Cooh 

Tcrctice  for,  470 
ProiilbUlon  Part7»  convention   of,   in 

VJHj,  367:  in  lt)20.  417.  422;  in  1924, 

4.53:  in  1928,  510 
Prolectloiifof  American  cittnni  abroad, 

340.  342,  346 
Public  ownership,  advocatiNi  in  plaU 

forma,   406,   410.  451,   464,  405;   op- 

poaed  in  platforma,  433 

Sabiton,  Samuel  M.,  candidate  for 
nomination  for  the  I'residency  in  1924, 
469 

Kandall,  Cbarlcts  H.,  candidate  for 
nomination  for  Vice-Preaideocy  in 
1924.  but  vnthdraws,  455 

Eecstl,  of  public  oiBoers,  364 

Cedamatlon,  urged  in  platforms,  385* 
386.  39!l,  435.  443.  4lM,  495.  50|.  506 

Kefprpnduni,  iu  platform.  364 

Ri'lrni^r.  Arthur  K,,  nominated  for 
Prt-fticJcnt  in  1916,  339 

BepubUraD  Party,  convention  of,  in 
1016,  346.  373;  in  1920.  375,  430,  421; 
in  1924,  424.  469:  in  192S<  4B2 

BernoMs,  Terae  L.^  nominated  for 
Vic«- President  in  1934,452;  for  Presi- 
dent in  1928.  478 

KItchte,  .ybrrt  C,  candidat«  for 
nominAtiou  for  the  Preaideney  in 
1024.  4G9 

Boblnson,  Joseph  Taylot,  eandidata 
for  nonii nation  for  tiie  Prendenoy  in 
1924,  46ft;  nominate  for  Vioe-Pr««i- 
dent  in  192*.  498 

&oo!iCT«>lt,  Pnnklln  Delano,  nomi* 
natcd  for  Vicc-PTefident  in  1920,  388, 
421 

Eoosevelt,  Theodore,  dectinea  nomi- 
nation for  Preeidency  in  1916.346,  373 

Root,  ElUlU,  farirlidatp  for  nomina- 
tion for  the  Presidency  in  1916,  373 

Kural  credltH,  in  platforms,  344.  34S, 
356 

MuMla,  recoirnition  of,  demanded  in 
pUtfomis,  465.  477 

SaulsbUT}',    WUIard,    candidate    f< 
nomination  for  the  Preaideney  in  H 
469 
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Senate,  abDlitioa  of  ibe.  ndvoc&ted  by 

&lu»iiiftci,  Lftfrrence  T.,  candidate  for 

Qotnltiation  for  the  Preeidency  in  1910, 

373 
Ship  anbsIdleB,  M4,  360 
Bblppliig  iKiUcy,  in  platform,  444 
BUz<>r,  GooTEe  S.,  candidate  for  nomi- 
nation for  the  Presidency  in  192^,  460 
Slnsle  Tmi  Party,  ponvention  of,  in 

Itf20,  403,  422;  in  the  election  of  1920, 

423 
Sntlilii  Amred  Emiiiael,  candtdi%t«  for 

nomination  for  the  Presidency  in  HJ20, 

421 ;  in  1D24.  400;  nominated  for  Presi- 

doriL  in  1S>28.  498 
SoctatlMl'Labor  Party,  convention  of. 

in   1U16.  33d;    in  1920,  412,  423;  in 

1924,  452;  in  102S,  478 
In  the  eloction  of  1920,  423;  in  the 

election  of  1D24,  452 
Borlallgt  Party,  convention  of,  in  IDtO, 

4m;  ill  1920,  404.  422;  in   1924,  450; 

in  1928,  473 

lo   the   election   of   1920.  422;   en- 

dnrses    **P!roffrfle«ive**    Platform     in 

1024.  470 
Soldiers  and  pallors,  proper  trMtroent 

of,  advocated  in  platfonna»  380,  307. 

415,  433.  4P3.  HOG 
Stedmacit    8cyttiour,    nominated    for 

Vice- President  in  1320,  404 
Supreme  Court,  abolition  of  itd  poiirer 

lo    pronounce   act«    unconstitutiunaJ, 

advocated,  3G5 
Sireet,  William  E.,  cuudidate  for  nom- 
ination for  the  Preaidency  in   1924, 


TaHlii  tbe«  In  polities  and  platforms. 
34:j,  *40,  350,  361,  384,  393,  428,  429, 
440,  4Sr>,  500 

TartfTC'ominlti^lon,  advocated.  In  plat- 
forme,  343.  349,  351.  393 

Taiatlon*  change  in  system  of,  advo- 
cated in  platforms,  382,  302,  408,  425, 
426,440,  441,  457 

Telefrmphi  and  t«lepboti«»,  control 
of,  by  jfovernnieDt,  in  ptatfonna.  365, 
379,386 


Thomas,     Norman,     nominated    for 

PrL>»id.int  in  1928.  473 
TliORipson,   Boiutoil,   candidate   for 

nomination  for  the  Presidency  in  1924. 

469 
Transportation,    in    piatforma.    378« 

383,  397-99,  431,  432,  442,  491,  492. 

493,  604,  505 

l^nderwQod.  CNcar  W.,  candidate  for 
nomination  for  the  Presidency  in  1924, 
4G9 

UpsliAW,  WllUatn  D.,  declines  nomina- 
tion of  American  Party,  455 

Varney,  William  Frederlclc,  nomi- 
nato<i  for  President  in  1928,  510 

Versailles  Treaty,  in  platform,  389. 
390 

WftBe  R]rst«m,  denounced  by  Socialist- 
Labor  Party.  339.  412,  413 

War,  condemned  in  platform.  447 

Wallaee.  Wllllani  J.,  nominated  for 
President  in  1924,  4:>S 

Watkliu,  ^ron  Shermmn,  noniinaled 
for  President  in  1920,  417 

WeeitHi.  Jobn  W.,  candidate  for  nomi- 
natioa,  for  the  Pre*idency  in  191*5,  373 

Wbeelcr,  Burton  Keodall,  nominated 
Viie-President  in  1924,  450.  470 

Wllaont  Wood  row,  nominated  for  re- 
election to  the  Presidency  in  191ft 
350,  373;  reelected  373 

Woman  suffrace.  in  platforms.  345, 
3tM,  :i07.  373.  379.  3Sfl,  3Dti,  407,  418 

Wood,  Leonard,  candidate  for  nomi- 
nation  for  the  Preaidency  in  1920,  420 

Workers,  the,  consideration  of.  in  plat- 
forms, 409,  462,  463,  466^68.  474,  47S- 
80 

Workem*  Party  of  America,  conven- 
tion of.  in  11)24.  4lM 

Workers'  (Communist)  Party,  nom- 
inations for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent made  by.  in  1924,  462,  466  Ccf. 
466);  convention  of.  in  1038,  482 

2ahnd,  John,  nominated  lor  President 
in  1924,  but  witlidr»w»,  402 
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